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NOTE. 

The  Abridfrment  of  Message  and  Documents  is  compiled  and  distrib- 
uted in  pursuance  to  the  following  statutes : 

Sec.  75.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Printing  shall  appoint  a  competent  person, 
who  shall  edit  such  portion  of  the  documents  accompanying  the  annnal  reports  of  the 
Departments  as  they  may  deem  suitable  for  popular  distribution,  and  prepare  an 
alphabetical  inde:^  thereto. 
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Sec.  ^798.  Of  the  documents  named  in  this  section  there  shall  be  printed  and  bound, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  number  for  Congress,  the  following  numbers  of  copies,  namely  : 

Second.  Of  the  President's  message,  the  annual  reports  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, and  the  abridgment  of  accompanying  document's,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
either  house,  ten  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

• 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Abridgment  is  much  in  little.  It  is  the  result 
of  boiling  down  about  twenty  thousand  pages  to  nine  hundred,  without 
throwing  out  anything  of  real  value  to  the  reailer.  It  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  this  year  to  furnish  the  Abridgment 
to  the  constituents  of  Senators  and  Members  at  an  early  day  after  the 
reports  were  made  to  Congress.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  this  precedent  should  be  closely  followed  in  the  future.  There  can 
be  no  dissent  from  the  conclusion  that  the  Abridgment  loses  much  of  its 
(eal  value  by  long-continued  delay  in  its  publication. 

W.  H.  Michael, 

Clerk  of  Printing  Becords. 


MESSAGE. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

There  are  few  transactions  in  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  are  even  temporarily  held  in  the  confidence  of  those 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  public  business.  Every  step  taken 
is  under  the  observation  of  an  intelligent  and  watchful  people.  The 
state  of  the  Union  is  known  from  day  to  day,  and  suggestions  as  to 
needed  legislation  find  -an  earlier  voice  than  that  which  speaks  in 
these  annual  communications  of  the  President  to  Congress. 

Good-will  and  cordiality  have  characterized  our  relations  and 
correspondence  with  other  Governments,  and  the  year  just  closed 
leaves  few  international  questions  of  importance  remaining  unad- 
justed. No  obstacle  is  believed  to  exist  that  can  long  postpone  the 
consideration  and  adjustment  of  the  still  pending  questions  upon 
satisfactory  and  honorable  terms.  The  dealings  of  this  Govern- 
ment with  other  states  have  been  and  should  always  be  marked 
by  frankness  and  sincerity,  our  purposes  avowed,  and  our  methods 
free  from  intrigue.  This  course  has  borne  rich  fruit  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  our  duty  as  a  nation  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  good  repute 
which  a  century  of  right  dealing  with  foreign  Governments  has 
secured  to  us. 

It  is  a  matter  of  high  significance,  and  no  less  of  congratulation, 
that  the  first  year  of  the  second  century  of  our  constitutional  ex- 
istence finds,  as  honored  guests  within  our  borders,  the  represent- 
atives of  all  the  independent  states  of  North  and  South  America 
met  logether  in  earnest  conference  touching  the  best  methods  of 
perpetuating  and  expanding  the  relations  of  mutual  interest  and 
friendliness  existing  among  them.  That  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  for  promoting  closer  international  relations  and  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  states  represented  will  be  used  for  the 
mutual  good  of  all,  I  can  not  permit  myself  to  doubt.  Our  people 
will  await  with  interest  and  confidence  the  results  to  flow  from  so 
auspicious  a  meeting  of  allied  and,  in  large  part,  identical  interesta 
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The  recommendations  of  this  international  conference  of  enlight- 
ened statesmen  will  doubtless  have  the  considerate  attention  of  Con- 
gress, and  its  co-operation  in  the  removal  of  unnecessary  barriers 
to  beneficial  intercourse  between  the  nations  of  America..  But 
while  the  commercial  results,  which  it  is  hoped  will  follow  this 
conference,  are  worthy  of  pursuit  and  of  the  great  interest  they 
have  excited,  it  is  believed  that  the  crowning  benefit  will  be  found 
in  the  better  securities  which  may  be  devised  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  among  all  American  nations  and  the  settlement  of  all  con- 
tentions by  methods  that  a  Christian  civilization  can  approve. 
While  viewing  with  interest  our  national  resources  and  products, 
the  delegates  will,  I  am  sure,  find  a  higher  satisfaction  in  the  evi- 
dences of  unselfish  friendship  which  everywhere  attend  their  inter- 
course with  our  people. 

Another  international  conference,  having  great  possibilities  for 
good,  has  lately  assembled  and  is  now  in  session  in  this  Capital. 
An  invitation  was  extended  by  the  Government,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  9,  1888,  to  all  maritime  nations  to  send  dele- 
gates to  confer  touching  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the  rules 
ahd  regulations  governing  vessels  at  sea  and  to  adopt  a  uniform 
system  of  marine  signals.  The  response  to  this  invitation  has  been 
very  general  and  very  cordial.  Delegates  from  twenty-six  nations 
are  present  in  the  conference,  and  they  have  entered  upon  their  useful 
work  with  great  zeal,  and  with  an  evident  appreciation  of  its  im- 
portance. So  far  as  the  agreement  to  be  reached  may  require  legis- 
lation to  give  it  effect,  the  co-operation  of  Congress  is  confidently 
relied  upon. 

It  is  an  interesting  if  not  indeed  an  unprecedented  fact,  that  the 
two  International  Conferences  have  brought  together  here  the  ac- 
credited representatives  of  thirty-three  nations. 

Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Honduras  are  now  represented  by  resident 
envoys  of  the  plenipotentiary  grade.  All  the  states  of  the  American 
system  now  maintain  diplomatic  representation  at  this  Capital. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  with  one  exception,  send  to  Washington  envoys 
extraOrdinar>'  and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  being  the  highest 
grade  accredited  to  this  Government.  The  United  States,  on  the 
contrary,  sends  envoys  of  lower  grade  to  some  of  our  sister  repub- 
lics. Our  representative  in  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  is  a  minister 
resident,  while  to  Bolivia  we  send  a  minister  resident  and  consul- 
general.     In  view  of  the  importance  of  our  relations  with  the  states 
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of  the  American  system,  our  diplomatic  agents  in  those  countries 
should  be  of  the  uniform  rank  of  envoy  extraordinar>'  and  minister 
plenipotentiary.  Certain  missions  were  so  elevated  by  the  last  Con- 
gress with  happy  effect,  and  I  recommend  the  qpmpletion  of  the 
reform  thus  begun,  with  the  inclusion* also  of  Hawaii  and  Hayti,  in 
view  of  their  relations  to  the  American  system  of  states. 

I  also  recommend  that  timely  provision  be  made  for  extending  to 
Hawkii  an  invitation  to  be  represented  in  the  International  Confer- 
ence now  sitting  at  this  Capital. 

Our  relations  with  China  have  the  attentive  consideration  which 
their  magnitude  and  interest  demand.  The  failure  of  the  treaty 
negotiated  under  the  administration  of  my  predecessor  for  the  fur- 
ther and 'more  complete  restriction  of  Chinese  labor-immigration, 
and,  with  it,  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  dependent 
thereon,  leave  some  questions  open  which  Congress  should  now  ap- 
proach in  that  wise  and  just  spirit  which  should  characterize  the 
relations  of  two  great  and  friendly  powers.  While  our  supreme 
interests  demand  the  exclusion  of  a  laboring  element  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  our  social  life,  all  steps 
to  compass  this  imperative  need  should  be  accompanied  -^ith  a 
recognition  of  the  claim  of  those  strangers  now  lawfully  among  us 
to  humane  and  just  treatment. 

The  accession  of  the  young  Emperor  of  China  marks,  we  may 
hope,  an  era  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  the  great  country  over 
which  he  is  called  to  rule. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  in  respect  to  the  Samoan  Islands  is 
encouraging.  The  conference  which  was  held  in  this  city  in  the 
summer  of  1887  between  the  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain  having  been  adjourned  because  of  the 
persistent  divergence  of  views  which  was  developed  in  its  delibera- 
tions, the  subsequent  course  of  events  in  the  islands  gave  rise  to  ques- 
tions of  a  serious  character.  On  the  4th  of  Februar>'  last,  the  German 
minister  at  this  Capital,  in  behalf  of  his  Government,  proposed  a 
resumption  of  the  conference  at  Berlin.  .  This  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted, as  Congress,  in  February  last,  was  informed. 

Pursuant  to  the  understanding  thus  reached,  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  me,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  the  conference  was  renewed.  The 
deliberations  extended  through  several  weeks,  and  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
approval.     I  trust  that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  effect 
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an  adjustment  of  this  question  will  be  productive  of  the  pennanent 
establishment  of  law  and  order  in  Samoa  upon  the  basis  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  natives  as  well  as  of  the 
treaty  powers.      ♦ 

The  questions  which  have  arisen  during  the  ^ast  few  years  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  in  abeyance  or  in  course 
of  amicable  adjustment. 

On  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  an 
effort  has  been  apparent  during  the  season  just  ended  to  administer 
the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  fisheries  with  as  little 
occasion  for  friction  as  was  possible,  and  the  temperate  representa- 
tions of  this  Government  in  respect  of  cases  of  undue  hardship  or 
of  harsh  interpretations  have  been  in  most  cases  met  with  measures 
of  transitory  relief.  It  is  trusted  that  the  attainment  of  our  just 
rights  under  existing  treaties  and  in  virtue  of  the  concurrent  legis- 
lation of  the  two  contiguous  countries  will  not  be  long  deferred  and 
that  all  existing  causes  of  difference  may  be  equitably  adjusted. 

I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  an  international  agree- 
ment for  visibly  marking  the  water  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  narrow  channels  that  join  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  conventional  line  therein  traced  by  the  Northwestern  Boundary 
Survey,  years  ago,  is  not  in  all  cases  readily  ascertainable  for  the 
settlement  of  jurisdictional  questions. 

A  just  and  acceptable  enlargement  of  the  list  of  offenses  for  which 
extradition  may  be  claimed  and  granted  is  most  desirable  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain.  The  territory  of  neither  should 
become  a  secure  harbor  for  the  evil-doers  of  the  other  through  any 
avoidable  short-coming  in  this  regard.  A  new  treaty  on  this  subject 
between  the  two  powers  has  been  recently  negotiated  and  will  sooiT 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  importance  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  with 
the  United  States,  their  nearest  and  principal  market,  justifies  the 
expectation  that  the  existing  relations  may  be  beneficially  expanded. 
The  impediments  resulting  from  varying  dues  on  navigation  and 
from  the  vexatious  treatment  of  our  vessels,  o;i  merely  technical 
grounds  of  complaint,  in  West  India  ports,  should  be  removed. 

The  progress  toward  an  adjustment  of  pending  claims  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  is  not  as  rapid  as  could  be  desired. 
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Questions  affecting  American  interests  in  connection  with  railways 
constructed  and  operated  by  our  citizens  in  Peru  have  claimed  the 
attention  of  this  Government.  It  is  urged  that  other  Governments, 
in  pressing  Peru  to  the  payment  of  their  claims,  have  disregarded 
the  property  rights  of  American  citizens.  The  matter  will  be  care- 
fully investigated,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  proper  and  equitable 
adjustment, 

A  similar  issue  is  now  pending  with  Portugal.  The  Delagoa  Bay 
Railway  in  Africa  was  constructed  under  a  concession  by  Portugal 
to  an  American  citizen.  When  nearly  completed  the  road  was  seized 
by  the  agents  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  Formal  protest  has 
been  made  through  our  minister  at  Lisbon  against  this  act,  and  no 
proper  effort  will  be  spared  to  secure  proper  relief. 

In  pursuance  of  the  charter  granted  by  Congress,  and  under  the 
terms  of  its  contract  with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  the  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Company  has  begun  the  construction  of  the  important 
water-way  between  the  two  oceans  which  its  organization  contem- 
plates. Grave  complications  for  a  time  seemed  imminent,  in  view 
of  a  supposed  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  in  regard  to  the  accessor^'^  privileges  to  be  conceded  'by  the 
latter  Republic  toward  the  construction  of  works  on  the  San  Juan 
River,  of  which  the  right  bank  is  Costa  Rican  territory.  I  am  happy 
to  learn  that  a  friendly  arrangement  has  been  effected  between  the 
two  nations.  This  Government  has  held  itself  ready  to  promote  in 
every  proper  way  the  adjustment  of  all  questions  that  might  present 
obstacles  to  the  completion  of  a  work  of  such  transcendent  impor- 
tance to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  indeed  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  world. 

The  traditional  good-feeling  between  this  country  and  the  French 
Republic  has  received  additional  testimony  in  the  participation  of 
our  Government  and  people  in  the  International  Exposition  held 
at  Paris  during  the  past  summer.  The  success  of  our  exhibiters 
has  been  gratifying.  The  report  of  the  commission  will  be  laid 
before  Congress  in  due  season. 

This  Government  has  accepted,  under  proper  reserve  as  to  its 
policy  in  foreign  territories,  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Belgium  to  take  part  in  an  Internationsil  Congress,  which  opened 
at  BniFsels  on  the  i6th  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
measures  to  promote  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  Africa  and 
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to  prevent  the  shipment  of  slaves  by  sea.  Our  interest  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  crime  against  humanity,  in  the  regions  where  it  yet 
survives,  has  been  increased  by  the  results  of  emancipation  within 
our  own  borders. 

With  Germany  the  most  cordial  relations  continue.  The  questions 
arising  from  the  return  to  the  Empire  of  Germans  naturalized  in 
this  country  are  considered  and  disposed  of  in  a  temperate  spirit,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  Governments. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  internal  disturbances 
of  the  Republic  of  Hayti  are  at  last  happily  ended,  and  that  an 
apparently  stable  government  has  been  constituted.  It  has  been 
duly  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

A  mixed  commission  is  now  in  session  in  this  Capital  for  the  set- 
tlement of  long-standing  claims  against  the  Republic  of  Venezuela, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  Vill  be  speedily  reached. 
This  Government  has  not  hesitated  to  express  its  earnest  desire  that 
the  boundary  dispute  now  pending  between  Great  Britain  and  Ven- 
ezuela may  be  adjusted  amicably  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
historic  title  of  the  parties. 

The  advancement  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  has  been  evidenced  by 
the  recent  promulgation  of  a  new  constitution,  containing  valuable 
guaranties  of  liberty  and  providing  for  a  responsible  ministry  to 
conduct  the  government. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  our  judicial  rights  and  processes 
in  Corea  be  established  on  a  firm  basis,  by  providing  the  machinery 
necessary  to  carry  out  treaty  stipulations  in  that  regard. 

The  friendliness  of  the  Persian  Government  continues  to  be 
shown  by  its  generous  treatment  of  Americans  engaged  in  mission- 
ary labors,  and  by  the  cordial  disposition  of  the  Shah  to  encourage 
the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  in  the  development  of  Persian  re- 
sources. 

A  discussion  is  in  progress  touching  the  jurisdictional  treaty  rights 
of  the  United  States  in  Turkey.  An  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to 
define  those  rights  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  Governments. 

Questions  continue  to  arise  in  our  relations  with  several  countries 
in  respect  to  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens.     Especially  is  this 
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the  case  with  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent with  Switzerland.  From  time  to  time  earnest  eiBforts  have 
been  made  to  regulate  this  subject  by  conventions  with  those  coun- 
tries. An  improper  use  of  naturalization  should  not  be  permitted, 
but  it  is  most  important  that  those  who  have  been  duly  naturalized 
should  everywhere  be  accorded  recognition  of  the  rights  pertaining 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  country  of  their  adoption.  The  appropri- 
ateness of  special  conventions  for  that  purpose  is  recognized  in 
treaties  which  this  Government  has  concluded  with  a  number  of 
European  states,  and  it  is  advisable  that  the  diflSculties  which  now 
arise  in  our  relations  with  other  countries  on  the  same  subject  should 
be  similarly  adjusted. 

The  recent  revolution  in  Brazil  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  republican  form  of  government  is  an  event  of  great  interest  to 
the  United  States.  Our  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  at  once 
instructed  to  maintain  friendly  diplomatic  relations  with  the  provis- 
ional government,  and  the  Brazilian  representatives  at  this  capital 
were  instructed  by  the  provisional  government  to  continue  their  func- 
tions. Our  friendly  intercourse  with  Brazil  hai?,  therefore,  suffered 
no  interruption. 

Our  minister  has  been  further  instructed  to  extend  on  the  part  ot 
this  Government  a  formal  and  cordial  recognition  of  the  new  Repub- 
lic so  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Brazil  shall  have  signi- 
fied their  assent  to  its  establishment  and  maintenance. 

Within  our  own  borders  a  general  condition  of  prosperity  prevails. 
The  harvests  of  the  last  summer  were  exceptionally  abundant,  and 
the  trade  conditions  now  prevailing  seem  to  promise  a  successful 
season  to  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  and  general  employ- 
ment to  our  working  people. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1889,  ^^^  been  prepared,  and  Avill  be  presented  to 
Congress.  It  presents  with  clearness  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
Government,  and  I  avail  myself  of  it  to  obtain  some  facts  for  use 
here. 

The  aggregate  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  were  $387,- 
050,058.84,  derived  as  follows  : 

From  customs $223,  832,  741.  69 

From  internal  revenue 130,  881,  513.  92 

From  miscellaneous  souices 32,  335,  803.  23 
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The  ordinary  expeuditures  for  the  same  period  were  $281,996,- 
615.60,  and  the  total  expeuditures,  including  the  sinking  fund,  were 
$329,579,929.25.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  was, 
after  providing  for  the  sinking  fund,  $57,470,129.59. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  the  total  revenues,  actual  and  estimated, 
are  $^85,000,000,  and  the  ordinary  expenditures,  actual  and  esti- 
mated, are  $293,000,000,  making,  with  the  sinking  fund,  a  total 
expenditure  of  $341,321,116.99,  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of 
$43,678,883.01. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds, 
in  addition  to  those  for  the  sinking  fund,  $90,456,172.35,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  the  sum  of  $37,838,937.77, 
all  of  which  were  credited  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  revenues  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1891,  are  estimated  by  the  Treasury 
Department  at  $385,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
period,  including  the  sinking  fund,  at  $341,430,477.70.  This  shows 
an  estimated  surplus  for  that  year  of  $43,569,522.30,  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  increased  than  reduced  when  the  actual  transactions 
are  written  up. 

The  existence  of  so  large  an  actual  and  anticipated  surplus  should 
have  the  immediate  attention  of  Congress,  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  as 
closely  as  may  be.  The  collection  of  moneys  not  needed  for  public 
uses  imposes  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  our  people,  and  the  presence 
of  so  large  a  surplus  in  the  public  vaults  is  a  disturbing  element  in 
the  conduct  of  private  business.  It  has  called  into  use  expedients 
for  putting  it  into  circulation  of  very  questionable  propriety.  We 
should  not  collect  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  our  bonds, 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund,  but  any  unappro- 
priated surplus  in  the  Treasury  should  be  so  used,  as  there  is  no 
other  lawful  way  of  returning  the  money  to  circulation,  and  the 
profit  realized  by  the  Government  ofiers  a  substantial  advantage. 

The  loaning  of  public  funds  to  the  banks  without  interest,  upon 
the  security  of  Government  bonds,  I  regard  as  an  unauthorized 
and  dangerous  expedient.  It  results  in  a  temporary  and  unnatural 
increase  of  the  banking  capital  of  favored  localities,  and  compels 
a  cautious  and  gradual  recall  of  the  deposits  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
commercial  interests.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  banks  having 
these  deposits  will  sell  their  bonds  to  the  Treasury  so  long  as  the 
present  highly  beneficial  arrangement  is  continued.  They  now  prac- 
tically get  interest  both  upon  the  bonds  and  their  proceeds.  No 
further  use  should  be  made  of  this  method  of  getting  the  surplus 
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into  circulation,  and  tlje  deposits  now  outstanding  should  be  grad- 
ually withdrawn  and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds.  It  is  fort- 
unate that  such  a  use  can  be  made  of  the  existing  surplus,  and  for 
some  time  to  come  of  any  casual  surplus  that  may  exist  after  Congress 
has  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  a  reduction  of  the  revenue.  Such 
legislation  should  be  promptly,  but  very  considerately,  enacted. 

I  recommend  a  revision  of  our  tariff  law,  both  in  its  administra- 
tive features  and  in  the  schedules.  The  need  of  the  former  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  and  an  agreement  upon  the  evils  and  inconven- 
iences to  be  remedied  and  the  best  methods  for  their  correction 
will  probably  not  be  difficult.  Uniformity  of  valuation  at  all  our 
ports  is  essential,  and  effective  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure 
it  It  is  equally  desirable  that  questions  aflfecting  rates  and  classifi- 
cations should  be  promptly  decided. 

The  preparation  of  a  new  schedule  of  customs  duties  is  a  matter 
of  great  delicacy  because  of  its  direct  eflFect  upon  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  of  great  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  objects  that  may  properly  be  promoted  by  such 
legislation.  Some  disturbance  of  business  may  perhaps  result  from 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  by  Congress,  but  this  temporary  ill 
eflfect  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  prompt  action  and  by  the 
assurance  which  the  country  already  enjoys  that  any  necessary 
changes  will  be  so  made  as  not  to  impair  the  just  and  reasonable 
protection  of  our  home  industries.  The  inequalities  of  the  law 
should  be  adjusted,  but  the  protective  principle  should  be  main-, 
tamed  and  fairly  applied  to  the  products  of  our  farms  as  well  as  of 
our  shops.  These  duties  necessarily  have  relation  to  other  things 
besides  the  public  revenues.  We  can  not  limit  their  effects  by  fixing 
our  eyes  on  the  public  treasury  alone.  They  have  a  direct  relation 
to  home  production,  to  work,  to  wages,  and  to  the  commercial  inde- 
pendence of  our  country,  and  the  wise  and  patriotic  legislator  should 
enlarge  the  field  of  his  vision  to  include  all  of  these. 

The  necessary  reduction  in  our  public  revenues  can,  I  am  sure,  be 
made  without  making  the  smaller  burden  more  onerous  than  the 
larger  by  reason  of  the  disabilities  and  limitations  which  the  process 
of  reduction  puts  upon  both  capital  and  labor.  The  free  list  can 
very  safely  be  extended  by  placing  thereon  articles  that  do  not  offer 
injurious  competition  to  such  domestic  products  as  our  home  labor 
can  supply.  The  removal  of  the  internal  tax  upon  tobacco  would 
relieve  an  important  agricultural  product  from  a  burden  which  was 
imposed  only  because  our  revenue  from  customs  duties  was  insuffi- 
cient for  the  public  needs.     If  safe  provision  against  fraud  can  be 
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devised  the  removal  of  the  tax  upon  spirits  used  in  the  arts  and  in 
manufactures  would  also  offer  an  unobjectionable  method  of  reduc- 
ing the  surplus. 

A  table  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  showing  the 
amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circulation  each  year  from  1878 
to  the  present  time,  is  of  interest.  It  appears  that  the  amount  of 
national-bank  notes  in  circulation  has  decreased  during  that  period 
$114,109,729,  of  which  $37,799,229  is  chargeable  to  the  last  year. 
The  withdrawal  of  bank  circulation  will  *necessarily  continue  under 
existing  conditions.  It  is  probable  that  the  adoption  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  viz,  that  the  mini- 
mum deposit  of  bonds  for  the  establishment  of  banks  be  reduced, 
and  that  an  issue  of  notes  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  be  allowed, 
would  help  to  maintain  the  bank  circulation.  But,  while  this  with- 
drawal of  bank  notes  has  been  going  on,«  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation  and  in 
the  issues  of  gold  and  silver  certificates. 

The  total  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circulation  on  March 
I,  1878,  was  $805,793,807,  while  on  October  i,  1889,  the  total  was 
$1,405,018,000.  There  was  an  increase  of  $293,417,552  in  gold 
coin,  of  $57,554,100  in  standard  silver  dollars,  of  $72,311,249  in 
gold  certificates,  of  $276,619,715  in  silver  certificates,  and  of 
$14,073,787  in  United  States  notes,  making  a  total  of  $713,976,- 
403.  There  was  during  the  same  period  a  de^crease  of  $114,109,729 
in  bank  circulation,  and  of  $642,481  in  subsidiary  silver.  The 
net  increase  was  $599,224,193.  The  circulation  per  capita  has 
increased  about  five  dollars  during  tke  time  covered  by  the  table 
referred  to. 

The  total  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was,  on  November  i,  1889, 
$343,638,001,  of  which  $283,539,521  were  in  the  Treasury  vaults 
and  $60,098,480  were  in  circulation.  Of  the  amount  in  the  vaults, 
$277,319,944  were  represented  by  outstanding  silver  certificates, 
leaving  $6,219,577  not  in  circulation  and  not  represented  by  certifi- 
cates. 

The  law  requiring  the  purchase,  by  the  Treasury,  of  two  million 
dollars'  worth  of  silver  bullion  each  month,  to  be  coined  into  silver 
dollars  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  and  one-half  grains,  has  been 
observed  by  the  Department;  but  neither  the  present  Secretary  nor 
any  of  his  predecessors  has  deemed  it  safe  to  exercise  the  discre- 
tion given  by  law  to  increase  the  monthly  purchases  to  four  million 
dollars.     When  the  law  was  enacted  (February  28,  1878)  the  price 
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of  silver  in  the  market  was  $i.2o/j^  per  ounce,  making  the  bullion 
value  of  the  dollar  93  cents.  Since  that  time  the  price  has  fallen  as 
low  as  91.2  cents  per  ounce,  reducing  the  bullion  value  of  the  dollar 
to  70.6  cents.  Within  the  last  few  months  the  market  price  has 
somewhat  advanced,  and  on  the  ist  day  of  November  last  the  bull- 
ion value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  72  cents. 

The  evil  anticipations  which  have  accompanied  the  coinage  and 
use  of  the  silver  dollar  have  not  been  realized.  As  a  coin  it  has  not 
had  general  use,  and  the  public  Treasury  has  been  compelled  to 
store  it.  But  this  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  paper  rep- 
resentative is  more  convenient  The  general  acceptance  and  use 
of  the  silver  certificate  show  that  silver  has  not  been  otherwise  dis- 
credited. Some  favorable  conditions  have  contributed  to  maintain 
this  practical  equality,  in  their  commercial  use,  between  the  gold 
and  silver  dollars.  But  some  of  these  are  trade  conditions  that  stat- 
utor>'  enactments  dg  not  control  and  of  the  continuance  of  which 
we  cannot  be  certain. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  we  should  make  the  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  present  ratio  free,  we  must  expect  that  the  difference  in  the 
bullion  values  of  the  gold  and  silver  dollars  will  be  taken  account 
of  in  commercial  transactions,  and  I  fear  the  same  result  would  fol- 
low any  considerable  increase  of  the  present  rate  of  coinage.  Such 
a  result  would  be  discreditable  to  our  financial  management  and 
disastrous  to  all  business  interests.  We  should  not  tread  the  dan- 
gerous edge  of  such  a  peril.  And,  indeed,  nothing  more  harmful 
could  happen  to  the  silver  interests.  Any  safe  legislation  upon  this 
subject  must  secure  the  equality  of  the  two  coins  in  their  commer- 
cial uses. 

I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  silver  in  our  currency. 
We  are  large  producers  of  that  metal,  and  should  not  discredit  it 
To  the  plan  which  will  be  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  issuance  of  notes  or  certificates  upon  the  deposit  of  silver 
bullion  at  its  market  value,  I  have  been  able  to  give  only  a  hasty 
exajninatiou,  owing  to  the  press  of  other  matters  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  so  Recently  formulated.  The  details  of  such  a  law 
require  careful  consideration,  but  the  general  plan  suggested  by  him 
seems  to  satisfy  the  purpose — to  continue  the  use  of  silver  in  con- 
nection with  our  currency,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate  the  dan- 
ger of  which  I  have  spoken.  At  a  later  day  I  may  communicate 
further  with  Congress  upon  this  subject 

The  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  has  been  found 
to  be  very  difiicult  on  the  northwestern  frontier.     Chinamen,  land- 
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ing  at  Victoria,  find  it  easy  to  pass  our  border,  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility, with  the  force  at  the  command  of  the  customs  officers, 
of  guarding  so  long  an  inland  litle.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  authorized  the  employment  of  additional  officers  who  will  be 
assigned  to  this  duty,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  DoAiinion  exacts  a  head  tax  of  fifty  dollars  for  each 
Chinaman  landed,^  and  when  these  persons,  in  fraud  of  our  law, 
cross  into  our  territory  and  are  apprehended,  our  officers  do  not 
know  what  tp  do  with  them,  as  the  Dominion  authorities  will  not 
suffer  them  to  be  sent  back  without  a  second  payment  of  the  tax. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  reach  an  understanding  that  will  remove 
this  difficulty. 

The  proclamation  required  by  section  3  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1889, 
relating  to  the  killing  of  seals  and  other  fur-bearing  animals,  was 
issued  by  me  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  and  g  revenue  vessel  was 
dispatched  to  enforce  the  laws  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  establishment  of  a  refuge  station  at  Point  Barrow,  as 
directed  by  Congress,  was  successfully  accomplished. 

Judged  by  modem  standards,  we  are  practically  without  coast  de- 
fenses. Many  of  the  structures  we  have  would  enhance  rather  than 
diminish  the  perils  of  their  garrisons  if  subjected  to  the  fire  of 
improved  guns ;  and  very  few  are  so  located  as  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  greater  range  of  such  guns  as  we  are  now  making  for  coast- 
defense  uses.  This  general  subject  has  had  consideration  in  Congress 
for  some  years,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  large 
rifled  guns,  made  one  year  ago,  was,  I  am  sure,  the  expression  of  a 
purpose  to  provide  suitable  works  in  which  these  guns  might  be 
mounted.  An  appropriation  now  made  for  that  purpose  would  not 
advance  the  completion  of  the  works  beyond  our  ability  to  supply 
them  with  fairly  effective  guns. 

The  security  of  our  coast  cities  against  foreign  attack  should  not 
rest  altogether  in  the  friendly  disposition  of  other  nations.  There 
should  be  a  second  line  wholly  in  our  own  keeping.  I  very  urgently 
recommend  an  appropriation  at  this  session  for  the  construction  of 
such  works  in  our  most  exposed  harbors. 

I  approve  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  provision 
be  made  for  encamping  companies  of  the  National  Guard  in  our 
coast  works  for  a  specified  time  each  year,  and  for  their  training 
in  the  use  of  heavy  guns.  His  suggestion  that  an  increase  of  the 
artillery  force  of  the  Army  is  desirable  is  also  in  this  connection 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
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The  improvement  of  our  important  rivers  and  harbors  should  be 
promoted  by  the  necessary  appropriations.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  Government  is  not  committed  to  the  prosecution  of  works 
not  of  public  and  general  a:dvantage,  and  that  the  relative  usefulness 
of  works  of  that  class  is  not  overlooked.  So  far  as  this  work  can 
ever  be  said  to  be  complefed,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  end  would  be 
sooner  and  more  economically  reached  if  fewer  separate  works  were 
undertaken  at  the  same  time,  and  those  selected  for  their  greater 
general  interest  were  more  rapidly  pushed  to  completion.  A  work 
once  considerably  begun  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  risks  and 
deterioration  which  interrupted  or  insufficient  appropriations  neces- 
sarily occasion. 

The  assault  made  by  David  S.  Terry  upon  the  person  of  Justice 
Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  Lathrop,  Cali- 
fornia, in  August  last,  and  the  killing  of  the  assailant  by  a  deputy 
United  States  marshal  who  had  been  deputed  to  accompany  Justice 
Field  and  to  protect  him  from  anticipated  violence  at  the  hands  of 
Terry,  in  connection  with  the  legal  proceedings  which  have  fol- 
lowed, suggest  questions  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

I  recommend  that  more  definite  provision  be  made  by  law,  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  Federal  officers,  but  for  a  full  trial  of  such 
cdses  in  the  United  States  courts.  In  recommending  such  legisla- 
tion I  do  not  at  all  impeach  either  the  general  adequacy  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  State  laws  for  the  protection  of  all  citizens 
or  the  general  good  disposition  of  those  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  such  laws  to  give  protection  to  the  officers  of  the  United 
States.  The  duty  of  protecting  its  officers,  as  such,  and  of  pun- 
ishing those  who  assault  them  on  account  of  their  official  acts, 
should  not  be  devolved  expressly  or  by  acquiescence  upon  the  local 
authorities. 

Events,  which  have  been  brought  to  my  attention,  happening  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  have  also  suggested  the  propriety  of 
extending,  by  legislation,  fuller  protection  to  those  who  may  be 
called  as  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  law 
compels  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  knowledge  of  public  of- 
fenses to  attend  upon  our  courts  and  grand  juries  and  to  give  evi- 
dence. There  is  a  manifest  resulting  duty  that  these  witnesses 
shall  be  protected  from  injury  on  account  of  their  testimony. 
The  investigations  of  criminal  offenses  are  often  rendered  futile, 
and  the  punishment  of  crime  impossible,  by  the  intimidation  of 
witnesses. 
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The  necessity  of  providing  some  more  speedy  method  for  disposing 
of  the  cases  which  now  come  for  final  adjudication  to  the  Supreme 
Court  becomes  every  year  more  apparent  and  urgent.  The  plan  of 
providing  some  intermediate  courts,  having  final  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  certain  classes  of  questions  and  cases,  has,  I  think,  received 
a  more  general  approval  from  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  country  than 
any  other.  Without  attempting  to  discuss  details,  I  recommend 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  such  courts. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  in  many  of  the 
districts  are,  in  my  judgment,  inadequate.  I  recommend  that  all 
such  salaries  now  below  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  be  increased 
to  that  amount.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  amount  of  labor  perfonned 
by  these  judges  is  very  unequal,  but  as  they  can  not  properly  engage 
in  other  pursuits  to  supplement  their  incomes,  the  salary  should 
be  such  in  all  cases  as  to  provide  an  independent  and  comfortable 
support. 

Earnest  attention  shoifld  be  given  by  Congress  to  a  consideration 
of  the  question  how  far  the  restraint  of  those  combinations  of  capi- 
tal commonly  called  '* trusts"  is  matter  of  Federal  jurisdiction. 
When  organized,  as  they  often  are,  to  crush  out  all  healthy  com- 
petition and  to  monopolize  the  production  or  sale  of  an  article  of 
commerce  and  general  necessity,  they  are  dangerous  conspiracies 
against  the  public  good,  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  prohib- 
itory and  even  penal  legislation. 

The  subject  of  an  international  copyright  has  been  frequently 
commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  my  predecessors.  The 
enactment  of  such  a  law  would  be  eminently  wise  and  just. 

Our  naturalization  laws  should  be  so  revised  as  to  make  the  in- 
quiry into  the  moral  character  and  good  disposition  towards  our 
Government  of  the  persons  applying  for  citizenship  more  thorough. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  taking  fuller  control  of  the  examination, 
by  fixing  the  times  for  hearing  such  applications,  and  by  requiring 
the  presence  of  some  one  who  shall  represent  the  Government  in 
the  inquir}\  Those  who  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  social  order,  or 
who  come  to  our  shores  to  swell  the  injurious  influence  and  to 
extend  the  evil  practices  of  any  association  that  defies  our  laws, 
should  not  only  be  denied  citizenship  but  a  domicile. 

The  enactment  of  a  national  bankrupt  law  of  a  character  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  our  general  legislation  is  desirable.  It  should  be 
simple  in  its  methods  and  inexpensive  in  its  administration 
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The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  not  only  exhibits  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  contains  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  serv- 
ice, which  are  commended  to  your  attention.  No  other  branch  of 
the  Government  has  so  close  a  contact  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
people.  Almost  every  one  uses  the  service  it  ofiers,  and  every  hour 
gained  in  the  transmission  of  the  great  commercial  mails  has  an 
actual  and  possible  value  that  only  those  engaged  in  trade  can  un- 
derstand. 

The  saving  of  one  day  in  the  transmission  of  the  mails  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  which  has  recently  been  accomplished, 
is  an  incident  worthy  of  mention. 

The  plan  suggested  of  a  supervision  of  the  post-offices  in  separate 
districts  that  shall  involve  instruction  and  suggestion  and  a  rating 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  postmasters  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  greatly 
improve  the  service. 

A  pressing  necessity  exists  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
joint  use  of  the  Department  and  of  the  city  post-office.  The  De- 
partment was  partially  relieved  by  renting  outside  quarters  for  a 
part  of  its  force,  but  it  is  again  overcrowded.  The  building  used 
by  the  city  office  never  was  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  is  now  inade- 
quate and  unwholesome. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  law  relating  to  the  transmis- 
sion through  the  mails  of  lottery  advertisements  and  remittances  is 
clearly  stated  by  the  Postmaster-General,  and  his  suggestion  as  to 
amendments  should  have  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  a  reorganization 
of  the  Bureaus  of  the  Department  that  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  each. 

In  general,  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  ships  of  war  authorized  by  Congress.  The  first  vessel  of 
the  new  Navy,  the  Dolphin^  was  subjected  to  very  severe  trial  tests 
and  to  very  much  adverse  criticism.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  state  that  a  cruise  around  the  world,  from  which  she  has  recently 
returned,  has  demonstrated  that  she  is  a  first-class  vessel  of  her  rate. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  that  while  the  eifective  force 
of  the  Navy  is  rapidly  increasing,  by  reason  of  the  improved  build 
and  armament  of  the  new  ships,  the  number  of  our  ships  fit  for  sea 
duty  grows  very  slowly.  We  had,  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  thirty- 
seven  serviceable  ships,  and  though  four  have  since  been  added  to 
the  list,  the  total  has  not  been  increased,  because  in  the  mean  time 
four  have  been  lost  or  condemned.  Twenty-six  additional  vessels 
Ab  89—2 
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have  been  authorized  and  appropriated  for,  but  it  is  probaWe  that 
when  they  are  completed  our  list  will  only  be  increased  to  forty-two, 
a  gain  of  five.  The  old  wooden '  ships  are  disappearing  almost  as 
fast  as  the  new  vessels  are  added.  These  facts  carry  their  own  argu- 
ment. One  of  th'e  new  ships  may,  in  fighting  strength,  be  equal  to 
two  of  the  old,  but  it  can  not  do  the  cruising  duty  of  two.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  we  should  have  a  more  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  serviceable  ships.  I  concur  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  that  the  construction  of  eight  armored  ships,  three 
gun- boats,  and  five  torpedo-boats  be  authorized. 

An  appalling  calamity'  befell  three  of  our  naval  vessels  on  duty  at 
the  Samoan  Islands,  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  in  March  last,  involving 
the  loss  of  four  officers  and  forty-seven  seamen,  of  two  vessels,  the 
Trenton  and  the  Vandalia^  and  the  disabling  of  a  third,  the  Nipsic, 
Three  vessels  of  the  German  Navy,  also  in  the  harbor,  shared  with 
our  ships  the  force  of  the  hurricane  and  suffered  even  more  heavily. 
Wliile  mourning  the  brave  officers  and  men  who  died,  facing  with 
high  resolve  perils  greater  than  those  of  battle,  it  is  most  gratifying 
to  state  that  the  credit  of  the  American  Navy  for  seamanship,  courage, 
and  generosity  was  magnificently  sustained  in  the  storm-beaten 
harbor  of  Apia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exhibits  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Government  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  school  age 
and  in  the  allotment  of  lands  to  adult  Indians.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  policy  of  breaking  up  the  tribal  relation  and  of  dealing  with 
the  Indian  as  an  individual  did  not  appear  earlier  in  our  legislation. 
Large  reservations,  held  in  common,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  chiefs  and  head-men  have  deprived  the  individ- 
ual of  every  incentive  to  the  exercise  of  thrift,  and  the  annuity 
has  contributed  an  affirmative  impulse  towards  a  state  of  confirmed 
pauperism. 

Our  treaty  stipulations  should  be  observed  with  fidelity,  and  our 
legislation  should  be  highly  considerate  of  the  best  interests  of  an 
ignorant  and  helpless  people.  The  reservations  are  now  generally 
surrounded  by  white  settlements.  We  can  no  longer  push  the 
Indian  back  into  the  wilderness,  and  it  remains  only,  by  every  suit- 
able agency,  to  push  him  upward  into  the  estate  of  a  self-supporting 
and  responsible  citizen.  For  the  adult,  the  first  step  is  to  locate 
him  upon  a  farm,  and  for  the  child,  to  place  him  in  a  school. 
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School  attendance  should  be  promoted  by  every  moral  agency, 
and  those  failing,  should  be  jcompelled.  The  national  schools  for 
Indians  have  been  very  successful,  and  should  be  multiplied,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  should  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  the  schools  to  the  States  or  Territories  in  which 
they  are  located,  when  the  Indians  in  a  neighborhood  have  accepted 
citizenship,  and  have  become  otherwise  fitted  for  such  a  transfer. 
This  condition  of  things  will  be  attained  slowly,  but  it  will  be  hast- 
ened by  keeping  it  in  mind.  -  And  in  the  mean  time  that  co-oper- 
ation between  the  Government  and  the  mission  schools,  which  has 
wrought  much  good,  should  be  cordially  and  impartially  maintained. 

The  last  Congress  enacted  two  distinct  laws  relating  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota  for  a  relinquishment  of  a 
portion  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States  and  for  dividing  the  re- 
mainder into  separate  reservations.  Both  were  approved  on  the 
same  day — March  a.  The  one  submitted  to  the  Indiaiis  a  specific 
proposition ;  the  other  (section  3  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act) 
authorized  the  President  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate with  these  Indians  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  general 
purpose,  and  required  that  any  agreements  made  should  be  sub-. 
mitted  to  Congress  for  ratification. 

On  the  1 6th  day  of  April  last  I  appointed  Hon.  Charles  Foster, 
of  Ohio,  Hon.  William  Warner,  of  Missouri,  and  Major-General 
George  Crook,  of  the  United  States  Army,  commissioners  under 
the  last-named  law.  They  were,  however,  authorized  and  directed, 
first,  to  submit  to  the  Indians  the  definite  proposition  made  to  them 
by  the  act  first  mentioned,  and  only  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  secure 
the  assent  of  the  requisite  number  to  that  proposition  to  open  nego- 
tiations for  modified  terms  under  the  other  act.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  was  prolonged  and  arduous,  but  the  assent  of  the  requi- 
site number  was,  it  is  understood,  finally  obtained  to  the  proposition 
made  by  Congress,  though  the  report  of  the  Commission  has  not  yet 
been  submitted.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  shall  not,  as  at  present 
advised,  deem  it  necessary  to  submit  the  agreement  to  Congress  for 
ratification,  but  it  will  in  due  course  be  submitted  for  infonnation. 
This  agreement  releases  to  the  United  States  about  nine  million 
acres  of  land. 

The  Commission  provided  for  by  section  14  of  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  to  negotiate  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  all  other 
Indians  owning  or  claiming  lands  lying  west  of  the  ninety-sixth 
degree  of  lomcitudC)  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  all  such 
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lands,  was  constituted  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Lucius  Fairchild, 
of  Wisconsin,  Hon.  John  F.  Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hon. 
Alfred  M.  Wilson,  of  Arkansas,  and  organized  on  June  29  last 
Their  first  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  Cherokees  was 
held  at  Tahlequah,  July  29,  with  no  definite  results.  General  John  F. 
Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  prevented  by  ill-health  from  taking 
part  in  the  conference.  His  death,  which  occurred  recently,  is  justly 
and  generally  lamented  by  a  people  he  had  served  with  conspicuous 
gallantry  in  war  and  with  great  fidelity  in  peace.  The  vacancy  thus 
created  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Warren  G.  Sayre,  of 
Indiana. 

A  second  conference  between  the  Commission  and  the  Cherokees 
was  begun  November  6,  but  no  results  have  yet  been  obtained, 
nor  is  it  believed  that  a  conclusion  can  be  immediately  expected. 
The  cattle  syndicate  now  occupying  the  lands  for  grazing  purposes 
is  clearly  one  of  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  obstruction  of  our 
negotiations  with  the  Cherokees.  The  large  body  of  agricultural 
lands  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  ''Cherokee  Outlet"  ought 
not  to  be,  and  indeed  can  not  long  be,  held  for  grazing,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  a  few  against  the  public  interests  and  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  Indians  themselves.  The  United  States  has  now  under 
the  treaties  certain  rights  in  these  lands.  These  will  not  be  used 
oppressively,  but  it  can  not  be  allowed  that  those  who  by  suflFerance 
occupy  these  lands  shall  interpose  to  defeat  the  wise  and  beneficent 
purposes  of  the  Government.  I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  ad- 
vantageous character  of  the  offer  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  for  a  full  release  of  these  lands,  as  compared 
with  other  suggestions  now  made  to  them,  will  yet  obtain  for  it  a 
favorable  consideration. 

Under  the  agreemjent  made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  of  Indians  on  the  19th  day  of  January, 
1889,  an  absolute  title  was  secured  by  the  United  States  to  about 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of  land.  Section  12  of  the  general 
Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  March  2,  1889,  made  provision 
for  the  purchase  by  the  United  States  from  the  Seminole  tribe  of  a 
certain  portion  of  their  lands.  The  delegates  of  the  Seminole  Nation, 
having  first  duly  evidenced  to  me  their  power  to  act  in  that  behalf, 
delivered  a  proper  release  and  conveyance  to  the  United  States  of 
all  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  act,  which  was  accepted  by  me  and 
certified  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  statute. 

By  the  terms  of  both  the  acts  referred  to  all  the  lands  so  purchased 
were  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  and  open  to  settle- 
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ment  under  the  homestead  law.  But  of  the  lands  embraced  in  these 
purchases,  being  in  the  aggregate  about  five  and  a  half  million  acres, 
three  and  a  half  million  acres  had  already,  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  1866,  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  other  Indian  tribes  thereon,  and  had  been  appropriated 
to  that  purpose.  The  land  remaining  and  available  for  settlement 
consisted  of  1,887,796  acres,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lands  in  the 
occupancy  of  Indian  tribes.  Congress  had  provided  no  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  people  who  were  to  be  invited  by  my  proclamation 
to  settle  upon  these  lands,  except  as  the  new  court,  which  had  been 
established  at  Muscogee,  or  the  United  States  courts  in  some  of  the 
adjoining  States,  had  power  to  enforce  the  general  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  condition  of  things  I  was  quite  reluctant  to  open  the  lands 
to  settlement  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  thousand  per- 
sons, many  of  them  with  their  families,  had  gathered  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Indian  Territory,  with  a  view  to  securing  homesteads  on 
the  ceded  lands,  and  that  delay  would  involve  them  in  much  loss 
and  suffering,  I  did,  on  the  23d  day  of  March  last,  issue  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  the  lands  therein  described  would  be  open  to 
settlement  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  the  2  2d  day  of  April 
following,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  Two  land  districts  had  been  estab- 
lished and  the  offices  were  open  for  the  transaction  of  business  when 
the  appointed  time  arrived. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  settlers  that  they  very  generally 
observed  the  limitation  as  to  the  time  when  they  might  enter  the 
Territory.  Care  will  be  taken  that  those  who  entered  in  violation 
of  the  law  do  not  secure  the  advantage  they  unfairly  sought.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  that  the  strife  for  locations  would 
result  in  much  violence  and  bloodshed,  but  happily  these  anticipa- 
tions were  not  realized.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  in  the 
Territory  about  sixty  thousand  people;  and  several  considerable 
towns  have  sprung  up,  for  which  temporary' municipal  governments 
have  been  organized.  Guthrie  is  said  to  have  now  a  population  of 
almost  eight  thousand.  Eleven  schools  and  nine  churches  have 
been  established,  and  three  daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  in  this  city,  whose  charter  and  ordinances  have  only  the 
sanction  of  the  voluntary  acquiescence  of  the  people  from  day  to 
day. 

Oklahoma  City  has  a  population  of  about  five  thousand,  and  is 
proportionately  as  well  provided  as  Guthrie  with  churches,  schools, 
and  newspapers.     Other  towns  and  villages  having  populations  of 
from  one  hundred  to  a  thousand  are  scattered  over  the  Territory. 
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In  order  to  secure  the  peace  of  this  new  community,  in  the  absence 
of  civil  government,  I  directed  General  Merritt,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  marshals 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  upon  their  requisi- 
tion to  use  the  troops  to  aid  them  in  executing  warrants  and  in 
quieting  any  riots  or  breaches  of  the  peace  that  might  occur.  He 
was  further  directed  to  use  his  influence  to  promote  good  order  and 
to  avoid  any  conflicts  between  or  with  the  settlers.  Believing  that 
the  introduction  and  sale  of  liquors,  where  no  legal  restraints  or 
regulations  existed,  would  endanger  the  public  peace,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  such  liquors  must  first  be  introduced  into  the  Indian 
reservations  before  reaching  the  white  settlements,  I  further  directed 
the  general  commanding  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  the  intro- 
duction of  ardent  spirits  into  the  Indian  country. 

The  presence  of  the  troops  has  given  a  sense  of  security  to  the 
well-disposed  citizens,  and  has  tended  to  restrain  the  lawless.  In 
one  instance  the  officer  in  immediate  command  of  the  troops  went 
further  than  I  deemed  justifiable  in  supporting  the  de/aclo  municipal 
government  of  Guthrie,  and  he  was  so  informed  and  directed  to  limit 
the  interference  of  the  military  to  the  support  of  the  marshals  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  original  order.  I  very  urgently  recommend 
that  Congress  at  once  provide  a  Territorial  government  for  these 
people.  Serious  questions,  which  may  at  any  time  lead  to  violent 
outbreaks,  are  awaiting  the  institution  of  courts  for  their  peaceful 
adjustment.  The  American  genius  for  self-government  has  been 
well  illustrated  in  Oklahoma,  but  it  is  neither  safe  nor  wise  to  leave 
these  people  longer  to  the  expedients  which  have  temporarily  served 
them. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  title  to  town  lots 
in  the  towns  now  established  in  Alaska,  for  locating  town  sites  and 
for  the  establishment  of  municipal  governments.  Only  the  mining 
laws  have  been  extended  to  that  Territory,  and  no  other  form  of 
title  to  lands  can  now  be  obtained.  The  general  land  laws  were 
framed  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  agricultural  lands,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  their  operation  in  Alaska  would  be  beneficial. 

We  have  fortunately  not  extended  to  Alaska  the  mistaken  policy 
of  establishing  reservations  for  the  Indian  tribes,  and  can  deal  with 
them  from  the  beginning  as  individuals  with,  I  am  sure,  better  re- 
sults. But  any  disposition  of  the  public  lands  and  any  regulations 
relating  to  timber  and  to  the  fisheries  should  have  a  kindly  regard 
to  their  interests.  Having  no  power  to  levy  taxes,  the  people  of 
Alaska  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  General  Government,  to 
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whose  nevenues  the  seal  fisheries  make  a  large  annual  contribution. 
An  appropriation  for  education  should  neither  be  overlooked  nor 
stinted. 

The  smallness  of  the  population  and  the  great  distances  between 
the  settlements  offer  serious  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  the 
usual  Territorial  fonn  of  government.  Perhaps  the  organization 
of  several  subdistricts,  with  a  small  municipal  council  of  limited 
powers  for  each,  would  be  safe  and  useful. 

Attention  is  called  in  this  connection  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relating  to  the  establishment  of  another 
port  of  entry  in  Alaska,  and  of  other  needed  customs  facilities  and 
regulations. 

In  the  administration  of  the  land  laws  the  policy  of  facilitating, 
in  every  proper  way,  the  adjustment  of  the  honest  claims  of  individ- 
ual settlers  upon  the  public  lands  has  been  pursued.  The  number 
of  pending  cases  had,  during  the  preceding  administration,  been 
greatly  increased  under  the  operation  of  orders  for  a  time  suspend- 
ing final  action  in  a  large  part  of  the  cases  originating  in  the  West 
and  Northwest,  and  by  the  subsequent  use  of  unusual  methods  of 
examination.  Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions 
under  which  our  agricultural  lands  have  been  settled  can  appreciate 
the  serious  and  often  fatal  consequences  to  the  settler  of  a  policy 
that  puts  his  title  under  suspicion,  or  delays  the  issuance  of  his  pat- 
ent While  care  is  taken  to  prevent  and  to  expose  fraud,  it  should 
not  be  imputed  without  reason. 

The  manifest  purpose  of  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  was 
to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  public  domain  by  persons  having 
a  bona-fide  intent  to  make  a  home  upon  the  selected  lands.  Where 
this  intent  is  well  established  and  the  requirements  of  the  law  have 
been  substantially  complied  with,  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  a  prompt 
and  friendly  consideration  of  his  case.  But  where  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  claimant  is  the  mere  agent  of  another,  who  is  seek- 
ing to  evade  a  law  intended  to  promote  small  holdings,  and  to  secure 
by  fraudulent  methods  large  tracts  of  timber  and  other  lands,  both 
principal  and  agent  should  not  only  be  thwarted  in  their  fraudulent 
purpose,  but  should  be  made  to  feel  the  full  penalties  of  our  crim- 
inal statutes.  The  laws  should  be  so  administered  as  not  to  con- 
found these  two  classes,  and  to  visit  penalties  only  upon  the  latter. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  titles  to  large  bodies  of  lands  in  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  has  greatly  retarded  the 
development  of  those  Territories.     Provision  should  be  made  by 
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law  for  the  prompt  trial  and  final  adjustment,  before  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal or  commission,  of  all  claims  based  upon  Mexican  grants.  It 
is  not  just  to  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  people  that  their  peace 
should  be  disturbed  and  their  prosperity  retarded  by  these  old  con- 
tentions. I  express  the  hope  that  diiBFerences  of  opinion  as  to 
methods  may  yield  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

The  law  now  provides  a  pension  for  every  soldier  and  sailor  who 
was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  civil 
war  and  is  now  suffering  from  wounds  or  disease  having  an  origin 
in  the  service  and  in  the  line  of  duty.  Two  of  the  three  necessary 
facts,  viz,  muster  and  disability,  are  usually  susceptible  of  easy  proof ; 
but  the  third,  origin  in  the  service,  is  often  difficult,  and  in  many 
deserving  cases  impossible  to  establish.  That  very  many  of  those 
who  endured  the  hardships  of  our  mo3t  bloody  and  arduous  cam- 
paigns are  now  disabled  from  diseases  that  had  a  real  but  not  trace- 
able origin  in  the  service  I  do  not  doubt.  Besides  these  there  is 
another  class  composed  of  men  many  of  whom  served  an  enlistment 
of  three  full  years,  and  of  re-enlisted  veterans  who  added  a  fourth 
year  of  service,  who  escaped  the  casualties  of  battle  and  the  assaults 
of  disease,  who  were  always  ready  for  any  detail,  who  were  in  every 
battle  line  of  their  command,  and  were  mustered  out  in  sound  health, 
and  have,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  while  fighting  with  the  same 
indomitable  and  independent  spirit  the  contests  of  civil  life,  been 
overcome  by  disease  or  casualty. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  the  pension-roll  already  involves  a  very 
large  annual  expenditure,  neither  am  I  deterred  by  that  fact  from 
recommending  that  Congress  grant  a  pension  to  such  honombly  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  civil  war  as  having  rendered  sub- 
stantial service  during  the  war  are  now  dependent  upon  their  own 
labor  for  a  maintenance,  and  by  disease  or  casualty  are  incapacitated 
from  earning  it.  Many  of  the  men  who  would  be  included  in  this 
form  of  relief  are  now  dependent  upon  public  aid,  and  it  does  not, 
in  my  judgment,  consist  with  the  national  honor  that  they  shall 
continue  to  subsist  upon  the  local  relief  given  indiscriminately  to 
paupers  instead  of  upon  the  special  and  generous  provision  of  the 
nation  they  served  so  gallantly  and  unselfishly.  Our  people  will,  I 
am  sure,  very  generally  approve  such  legislation.  And  I  am  equally 
sure  that  the  survivors  of  the  Union  Army  and  Navy  will  feel  a 
grateful  sense  of  relief  when  this  worthy  and  suffering  class  of  their 
comrades  is  fairly  cared  for. 

There  are  some  manifest  inequalities  in  the  existing  law  that 
should  be  remedied.  To  some  of  these  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  called  attention. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  by  the  adoption  of  new 
and  better  methods  in  the  War  Department  the  calls  of  the  Pension 
OflSce  for  information  as  to  the  military  and  hospital  records  of  pen- 
sion claimants  are  now  promptly  answered,  and  the  injurious  and 
vexatious  delays  that  have  heretofore  occurred  are  entirely  avoided^ 
This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  all  pending  claims. 

The  advent  of  four  new  States,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Washington,  into  the  Union  under  the  Constitution, 
in  the  same  month,  and  the  admission  of  their  duly  chosen  repre- 
sentatives to  our  National  Congress  at  the  same  session,  is  an  event 
as  unexampled  as  it  is  interesting. 

The  certification  of  the  votes  cast  and  of  the  constitutions  adopted 
in  each  of  the  States  was  filed  with  me  as  required  by  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  of  February  22,  1889,  by  the  governors  of  said  Ter- 
ritories respectively.  Having,  after  a  careful  examination,  found 
that  the  several  constitutions  and  governments  were  republican  in 
fonn  and  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  had  been  complied  with,  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  each  of  said  proposed  States 
was  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  submitted  therein,  I 
did  so  declare  by  a  separate  proclamation  as  to  each  ;  as  to  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  on  Saturday,  November  2  ;  as  to  Montana  • 
on  Friday,  November  8,  and  as  to  Washington  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber II. 

Each  of  these  States  has  within  it  resources  the  development  of 
which  will  employ  the  energies  of,  and  yield  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence to,  a  great  population.  The  smallest  of  these  new  States, 
Wasliington,  stands  twelfth,  and  the  largest,  Montana,  third,  among 
the  forty-two  in  area.  The  people  of  these  States  are  already  well 
trained,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  American  citizens,  having  common 
interests  and  sympathies  with  those  of  the  older  States,  and  a  com- 
mon purpose  to  defend  the  integrity  and  uphold  the  honor  of  the 
nation. 

The  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
called  to  the  urgent  need  of  Congressional  legislation  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those  engaged  in  operating  the 
great  interstate  freight  lines  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the 
yard-men  and  brakemen.  A  petition,  signed  by  nearly  ten  thousand 
railway  brakemen,  was  presented  to  the  Commission,  asking  that 
steps  might  be  taken  to  bring  about  the  use  of  automatic  brakes 
and  couplers  on  freight  cars. 
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At  a  meeting  of  State  railroad  commissioners  and  their  accredited 
representatives,  held  at  Washington  in  March  last,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  urging  the  Commission  **to  consider  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  in  coupling  and  uncoup- 
ling freight  cars,  and  in  handling  the  brakes  of  such  cars."  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  over  2,000  railroad  employ&  were 
killed  in  service,  and  more  than  20,000  injured.  It  is  competent,  I 
think,  for  Congress  to  require  uniformity  in  the  construction  of  cars 
used  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  use  of  improved  safety  appli- 
ances upon  such  trains.  Time  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  needed 
changes,  but  an  earnest  and  intelligent  beginning  should  be  made 
at  once.  It  is  a  reproach  to  our  civilization  that  any  class  of  Ameri- 
can workmen  should,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  necessary  and  useful  voca- 
tion, be  subjected  to  a  peril  of  life  and  limb  as  great  as  that  of.  a 
soldier  in  time  of  war. 

The  creation  of  an  Executive  Department,  to  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  the  act  of  February  9,  last,  was  a 
wise  and  timely  response  to  a  request  which  had  long  been  respect- 
fully urged  by  the  farmers  of  the  country.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  perfect  the  organization  of  the  Department  so  that  it  may 
fairly  realize  the  expectations  which  its  creation  excited.  In  this 
connection  attention  is  called  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary,  which  is  herewith  submitted.  The  need  of 
a  law  officer  for  the  Department,  such  as  is  provided  for  the  other 
Executive  Departments,  is  manifest.  The  failure  of  the  last  Con- 
gress to  make  the  usual  provision  for  the  publication  of  the  annual 
report  should  be  promptly  remedied.  The  public  interest  in  the 
report  and  its  value  to  the  farming  community  I  am  sure  will  not 
be  diminished  under  the  new  organization  of  the  Department 

I  recommend  that  the  Weather  Service  be  separated  from  the  War 
Department  and  established  as  a  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  will  involve  an  entire  reorganization  both  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  of  the  Signal  Corps,  making  of  the  first  a 
purely  civil  organization  and  of  the  other  a  purely  military  staflF 
corps.  The  report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  shows  that  the  work 
of  the  corps  on  its  military  side  has  been  deteriorating. 

The  interests  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  pressure  for  consideration  of  measures 
affecting  the  whole  country.     Having  no  legislature  of  its  own,  either 
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mnnicipal  or  general,  its  people  must  look  to  Congress  for  the  regu- 
htion  of  all  those  concerns  that,  in  the  States,  are  the  subject  of 
local  control.  Our  whole  people  have  an  interest  that  the  National 
Capital  should  be  made  attractive  and  beautiful,  and  above  all  that 
its  repute  for  social  order  should  be  well  maintained.  The  laws 
r^;ulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  District  should 
be  revised  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  traffic  under  stringent  limi- 
tations and  control. 

In  execution  of  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1890,  I  did,  on  the  17th  day  of  August  last, 
appoint  Rudolph  Hering,  of  New  York,  Samuel  M.  Gray,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Frederick  P.  Steams,  of  Massachusetts,  three  eminent 
sanitary  engineers,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  system  of  sewer- 
age existing  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Their  report,  which  is 
not  yet  completed,  will  be  in  due  course  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted, and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  suggestions 
contained  therein* 

The  proposition  to  observe  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  the  opening  of  a  world's  fair  or  exposition 
in  some  one  of  our  great  cities  will  be  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress.  Xhe  value  and  interest  of  such  an  exposition  may 
well  claim  the  promotion  of  the  General  Government. 

On  the  4th  of  March  last  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  but 
a  single  member.  The  vacancies  were  filled  on  the  7th  day  of  May, 
and  since  then  the  commissioners  have  been  industriously,  though 
with  an  inadequate  force,  engaged  in  executing  the  law.  They 
were  assured  by  me  that  a  cordial  support  would  be  given  them  in 
the  faithful  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  statute  and  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  in  aid  of  it. 

Heretofore  the  book  of  eligibles  has  been  closed  to  every  one,  ex- 
cept as  certifications  were  made  upon  the  requisition  of  the  appointing- 
officers.  This  secrecy  was  the  source  of  much  suspicion,  and  of  many 
charges  of  favoritism  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  What  is 
secret  is  always  suspected ;  what  is  open  can  be  judged.  The  Cora- 
mission,  with  the  full  approval  of  all  its  members,  has  now  opened 
the  list  of  eligibles  to  the  public.  The  eligible  lists  for  the  classi- 
fied post-offices  and  custom-houses  are  now  publicly  posted  in  the 
respective  offices,  as  are  also  the  certifications  for  appointments.  The 
purpose  of  the  civil-service  law  was  absolutely  to  exclude  any  other 
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consideration  in  connection  with  appointments  under  it  than  that  of 
merit  as  tested  by  the  examinations.  The  business  proceeds  upon 
the  theory  that  both  the  examining  boards  and  the  appointing-officers 
are  absolutely  ignorant  as  to  the  political  views  and  associations  of 
all  persons  on  the  civil-service  lists.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
however,  that  some  recent  Congressional  investigations  have  some- 
what shaken  public  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the  selections 
for  appointment. 

The  reform  of  the  civil  service  will  make  no  safe  or  satisfactory 
advance  until  the  present  law  and  its  equal  administration  are  well 
established  in  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  will  be  my  pleasure, 
as  it  is  my  duty,  to  see  that  the  law  is  executed  with  firmness  and 
impartiality.  If  some  of  its  provisions  have  been  fraudulently  evaded 
by  appointing-officers,  our  resentment  should  not  suggest  the  repeal 
of  the  law,  but  reform  in  its  administration.  We  should  have  one 
view  of  the  matter,  and  hold  it  with  a  sincerity  that  is  not  affi^cted 
by  the  consideration  that  the  party  to  which  we  belong  is  for  the 
time  in  power. 

My  predecessor,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1889,  by  an  executive 
order  to  take  effect  March  15,  brought  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
under  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law.  Provision  was  made 
that  the  order  should  take  effect  sooner  in  any  State  where  an  eli- 
gible list  was  sooner  obtained.  On  the  nth  day  of  March,  Mr. 
Lyman,  then  the  only  member  of  the  Commission,  reported  to  me  in 
writing  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  the  list  of  eligibles 
ready  before  May  i,  and  requested  that  the  taking  effect  of  the 
order  be  postponed  until  that  time,  which  was  done,  subject  to  the 
same  provision  contained  in  the  original  order  as  to  States  in  which 
an  eligible  list  was  sooner  obtained. 

As  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the  rules,  of  the  new  classification, 
and  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  the  work  of  the 
Commission  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  present  clerical 
force  is  found  to  be  inadequate.  I  recommend  that  the  additional 
clerks  asked  by  the  Conmiission  be  appropriated  for. 

The  duty  of  appointment  is  devolved  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
the  law,  and  the  appointing-officers  are  properly  held  to  a  high 
responsibility  in  its  exercise.  The  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  the  civil  list  have  magnified  this  function 
of  the  Executive  disproportionally.  It  can  not  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  labor  connected  with  this  necessary  work  is  increased,  often 
to  the  point  of  actual  distress,  by  the  sudden  and  excessive  demands 
that  are  made  upon  an  incoming  administration  for  removals  and 
appointments.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  incum- 
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bency  is  a  conclusive  argument  for  a  continuance  in  office.  Impar- 
tiality, moderation,  fidelity  to  public  duty,  and  a  good  attainment 
in  the  discharge  of  it  must  be  added  before  the  argument  is  com- 
plete. When  those  holding  administrative  offices  so  conduct  them- 
selves as  to  convince  just  political  opponents  that  no  party  consider- 
ation or  bias  affects  in  any  way  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties, 
we  can  more  easily  stay  the  demand  for  removals. 

I  am  satisfied  that  both  in  and  out  of  the  classified  service  great 
benefit  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  some  system  by  which 
the  officer  would  receive  the  distinction  and  benefit  that,  in  all  pri- 
vate employments,  comes  from  exceptional  fidthfulness  and  efficiency 
in  the  performance  of  duty. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments  that 
they  consider  whether  a  record  might  not  be  kept  in  each  Bureau  of 
all  those  elements  that  are  covered  by  the  terms  **  faithfulness  "  and 
"efficiency,'*  and  a  rating  made  showing  the  relative  merits  of  the 
clerks  of  each  class,  this  rating  to  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  merit  in 
making  promotions. 

I  have  also  suggested  to  the  Postmaster-General  that  he  adopt 
some  plan  by  which  he  can,  upon  the  basis  of  the  reports  to  the 
Department  and  of  frequent  inspections,  indicate  the  relative  merit 
of  postmasters  of  each  class.  They  will  be  appropriately  indicated 
in  the  official  register  and  in  the  report  of  the  Department.  That 
a  great  stimulus  would  thus  be  given  to  the  whole  service  I  do  not 
doubt,  and  such  a  record  would  be  the  best  defense  against  incon- 
siderate removals  from  office. 

The  interest  of  the  General  Government  in  the  education  of  the 
people  found  an  early  expression,  not  only  in  the  thoughtful  and 
sometimes  warning  utterances  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  but  in  liberal 
appropriations  from  the  common  resources  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion in  the  new  States.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  of  the  gravest 
national  concern  that  those  who  hold  the  ultimate  control  of  all 
public  afeirs  should  have  the  necessary  intelligence  wisely  to  direct 
and  determine  them.  National  aid  to  education  has  heretofore  taken 
the  form  of  land  grants,  and  in  that  form  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people  is  not  seriously 
questioned.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  successfully  questioned  when 
the  form  is  changed  to  that  of  a  direct  grant  of  money  from  the 
public  treasury. 

Such  aid  should  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  suggested  by  some  ex- 
ceptional conditions.  The  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the 
South,  the  bestowal  of  the  suffirage,  which  soon  followed,  and  the 
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impairment  of  the  ability  of  the  States  where  these  new  citizens 
were  chiefly  found  to  adequately  provide  educational  facilities,  pre- 
sented not  only  exceptional  but  unexampled  conditions.  That  the 
situation  has  been  much  ameliorated  there  is  no  doubt  The  ability 
and  interest  of  the  States  have  happily  increased. 

But  a  great  work  remains  to  be  done,  and  I  think  the  General 
Government  should  lend  its  aid.  As  the  suggestion  of  a  national 
grant  in  aid  of  education  grows  chiefly  out  of  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  emancipated  slave  and  his  descendants,  the  relief  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  while  necessarily  proceeding  upon  some  general  lines, 
be  applied  to  the  need  that  suggested  it  It  is  essential,  if  much 
good  is  to  be  accomplished,  that  the  sympathy  and  active  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  States  should  be  enlisted,  and  that  the  methods 
adopted  should  be  such  as  to  stimulate  and  not  to  supplant  local 
taxation  for  school  purposes. 

As  one  Congress  can  not  bind  a  succeeding  one  in  such  a  case,  and 
as  the  effort  must,  in  some  degree,  be  experimental,  I  recommend 
that  any  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose  be  so  limited  in  annual 
amount  and  as  to  the  time  over  which  it  is  to  extend  as  will,  on  the 
one  hand,  give  the  local  school  authorities  opportimity  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  first  year's  allowance,  and  on  the  other  deliver  them 
from  the  temptation  to  unduly  postpone  the  assumption  of  the  whole 
burden  themselves. 

The  colored  people  did  not  intrude  themselves  upon  us ;  they  were 
brought  here  in  chains  and  held  in  the  communities  where  they  are 
now  chiefly  found,  by  a  cruel  slave  code.  Happily  for  both  races  they 
are  now  free.  They  have,  from  a  stand-point  of  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty, which  was  our  shame,  not  theirs,  made  remarkable  advances  in 
education  and  in  the  acquisition  of  property.  They  have,  as  a  peo- 
ple, shown  themselves  to  be  friendly  and  faithful  towards  the  white 
race,  under  temptations  of  tremendous  strength.  They  have  their 
representatives  in  the  national  cemeteries  where  a  grateful  Govern- 
ment has  gathered  the  ashes  of  those  who  died  in  its  defense.  They 
have  furnished  to  our  regular  ^rmy  regiments  that  have  won  high 
praise  from  their  commanding  ofiicers  for  courage  and  soldierly 
qualities,  and  for  fidelity  to  the  enlistment  oath.  In  civil  life  they 
are  now  the  toilers  of  their  communities,  making  their  full  con- 
tribution to  the  widening  streams  of  prosperity  which  these  com- 
munities are  receiving.  Their  sudden  withdrawal  would  stop  pro- 
duction and  bring  disorder  into  the  household  as  well  as  the  shop. 
Generally  they  do  not  desire  to  quit  their  homes,  and  their  employers 
resent  the  interference  of  the  emigration  agents  who  seek  to  stimulate 
such  a  desire. 
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But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  many  parts  of  our  country  where 
the  colored  population  is  large  the  people  of  that  race  are,  by  various 
devices,  deprived  of  any  eflfective  exercise  of  their  political  rights 
and  of  many  of  their  civil  rights.  The  wrong  does  not  expend  itself 
npon  those  whose  votes  are  suppressed.  Every  constituency  in  the 
Union  is  wronged. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  every  patriot  that  a  sense  of  justice  and  of 
respect  for  the  law  would  work  a  gradual  cure  of  these  flagrant  evils. 
Surely,  no  one  supposes  that  the  present  can  be  accepted  as  a  per- 
manent condition.  If  it  is  said  that  these  communities  must  work 
out  this  problem  for  themselves,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  whether 
they  are  at  work  upon  it  Do  they  suggest  any  solution?  When 
and  under  what  conditions  is  the  black  man  to  have  a  free  ballot? 
When  is  he  in  fact  to  have  those  full  civil  rights  which  have  so  long 
been  his  in  law  ?  When  is  that  equality  of  influence  which  our 
form  of  government  was  intended  to  secure  to  the  electors  to  be 
restored?  This  generation  should  courageously  face  these  grave 
questions,  and  not  leave  them  as  a  heritage  of  woe  to  the  next  The 
consultation  should  proceed  with  candor,  calmness,  and  great  pa- 
tience ;  upon  the  lines  of  justice  and  humanity,  not  of  prejudice 
and  cruelty.  No  question  in  our  country  can  be  at  rest  except  upon 
the  firm  base  of  justice  and  of  the  law. 

I  earnestly  invoke  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  measures  within  its  well-defined  constitutional  powers 
as  will  secure  to  all  our  people  a  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  every  other  civil  right  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  oi 
the  United  States.  No  evil,  however  deplorable,  can  justify  the 
assumption,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  or  of  Congress, 
of  powers  not  granted;  but  both  will  be  highly  blamable  if  all  the 
powers  granted  are  not  wisely  but  firmly  used  to  correct  these  evils. 
The  power  to  take  the  whole  direction  and  control  of  the  election 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  clearly  given  to  the 
General  Government  A  partial  and  qualified  supervision  of  these 
elections  is  now  provided  for  by  law,  and  in  my  opinion  this  law 
may  be  so  strengthened  and  extended  as  to  secure,  on  the  whole, 
better  results  than  can  be  attained  by  a  law  taking  all  the  processes 
of  such  election  into  Federal  control.  The  colored  man  should  be 
protected  in  all  of  his  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  whether 
as  litigant,  juror,  or  witness  in  our  courts,  as  an  elector  for  members 
of  Congress,  or  as  a  peaceful  traveler  upon  our  interstate  railways. 

There  is  nothing  more  justly  humiliating  to  the  national  pride, 
and  nothing  more  hurtful  to  the  national  prosperity  than  the  infe- 
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riority  of  our  merchant  marine  compared  with  that  of  other  nations 
whose  general  resources,  wealth,  and  sea-coast  lines  do  not  suggest 
any  reason  for  their  supremacy  on  the  sea.  It  was  not  always  so, 
and  our  people  are  agreed,  I  think,  that  it  shall  not  continue  to  be 
so.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  communication  to  discuss  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  our  shipping  interests  or  the  diflfering  methods  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  restore  them.  The  statement  of  a  few  well- 
authenticated  facts  and  some  general  suggestions  as  to  legislation  is 
all  that  is  practicable.  That  the  great  steam-ship  lines  sailing  under 
the  flags  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce,  were  promoted,  and  have  since  been  and 
now  are  liberally  aided,  by  grants  of  public  money,  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  generally  known.  That  the  American  lines  of  steam- 
ships have  been  abandoned  by  us  to  an  unequal  contest  with  the 
aided  lines  of  other  nations  until  they  have  been  withdrawn,  or,  in 
the  few  cases  where  they  are  still  maintained,  are  subject  to  serious 
disadvantages,  is  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  present  situation  is  such  that  travelers  and  merchandise  find 
Liverpool  often  a  necessary  intermediate  port  between  New  York 
and  some  of  the  South  American  capitals.  The  fact  that  some  of 
the  delegates  from  South  American  states  to  the  Conference  of 
American  Nations,  now  in  session  at  Washington,  reached  our 
shores  by  reversing  that  line  of  travel,  is  very  conclusive  of  the  need 
of  such  a  conference,  and  very  suggestive  as  to  the  first  and  most 
necessary  step  in  the  direction  of  fuller  and  more  beneficial  inter- 
course with  nations  that  are  now  our  neighbors  upon  the  lines  of 
latitude,  but  not  upon  the  lines  of  established  commercial  inter- 
course. 

I  recommend  that  such  appropriations  be  made  for  ocean-mail 
service,  in  American  steam-ships,  between  our  ports  and  those  of 
Central  and  South  America,  China,  Japan,  and  the  important  isl- 
ands in  both  of  the  great  oceans,  as  will  be  liberally  remunerative 
for  the  ser\dce  rendered,  and  as  will  encourage  the  establishment 
and  in  some  fair  degree  equalize  the  chances  of  American  steam-ship 
lines  in  the  competitions  which  they  must  meet  That  the  Amer- 
ican states  lying  south  of  us  will  cordially  co-operate  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  such  lines  of  steam-ships  to  their  principal  ports  I 
do  not  doubt 

We  should  also  make  provision  for  a  naval  reserve  to  consist  of 
such  merchant  ships,  of  American  construction  and  of  a  specified 
tonnage  and  speed,  as  the  owners  will  consent  to  place  at  the  use  of 
the  Government,  in  case  of  need,  as  armed  cruisers.  England  has 
adopted  this  policy,  and  as  a  result  can  now,  upon  necessity,  at  once 
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place  upon  her  naval  list  some  of  the  fastest  steam-ships  in  the 
world.  A  proper  supervision  of  the  construction  of  such  vessels 
would  make  their  conversion  into  effective  ships  of  war  very  easy. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  economy  in  our  national  expenditures,  but 
it  is  a  misuse  of  terms  to  make  this  word  describe  a  policy  that 
withholds  an  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  extending  our  foreign 
commerce.  The  enlargement  and  improvement  of  our  merchant 
marine,  the  development  of  a  sufficient  body  of  trained  American 
seamen,  the  promotion  of  rapid  and  regular  mail  communication 
between  the  ports  of  other  countries  and  our  own,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  large  and  swift  American  merchant  steam-ships  to  naval 
uses,  in  time  of  war,  are  public  purposes  of  the  highest  concern. 
The  enlarged  participation  of  our  people  in  the  carrying  trade,  the 
new  and  increased  markets  that  will  be  opened  for  the  products  of 
our  farms  and  factories,  and  the  fuller  and  better  employment  of 
our  mechanics,  which  will  result  from  a  liberal  promotion  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  insure  the  widest  possible  diflfusion  of  benefit  to 
all  the  States  and  to  all  our  people.  Everything  is  most  propitious 
for  the  present  inauguration  of  a  liberal  and  progressive  policy 
upon  this  subject,  and  we  should  enter  upon  it  with  promptness  and 
decision. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  suggested,  it  is  sincerely  believed, 
will  promote  the  peace  and  honor  of  our  country  and  the  prosperity 
and  security  of  the  people.  I  invoke  the  diligent  and  serious  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  consideration  of  these  and  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  presented,  having  the  same  great  end  in  view. 

BENJ.  HARRISON. 
Executive  Mansion, 

Washington^  December  j^^  1889. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


Treasury  Department, 
Washvigi4)ny  2>.  (7.,  Deceniher  2,  1889, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Fiscal  year  1889. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Government  from  all  sources  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  were : 

From  costomB^ $223, 832, 741  09 

From  internal  revenne i:iO,B81,513  92 

From  profits  on  coinage,  bullion  deposito,  and  assays 10, 105, 264  79 

From  Rales  of  public  lands H,  0.'^,  651  79 

From  fees — consular,  letters-patent,  and  land 3,378,963  59 

From  tax  on  national  banks 1,536,087  16 

From  sinldng-fund  for  Pacific  railways 1, 321, 124  53 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 1, 113,  (fJH)  7H 

From  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  railways. 603, 764  72 

From  Soldiers'  Home,  permanent  fund 5512,427  25 

From  sales  of  Indian  lands. 446,258  19 

From  tax  on  seal-skins. 317,500  W 

From  sales  of  Government  property.. ^ 2fr;,  530  42 

From  immigrant  fund 236,196  W) 

From  deposits  for  snrreying  public  lands. 95, 818  6.'^ 

From  depredations  on  public  lands. 65,  431  2ii 

From  sale  of  condemned  naval  vessels. 22, 582  75 

From  revenues  of  the  Dwtrict  of  Columbia.. 2, 52^J,  950  69 

From  miscellaneous  sources.. 1. 584, 127  15 

Total  ordinary  receipts >7,  050,  aV^  8-1 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  it^tfuA  were : 

For  civil  expenses f-25, 56^;.  131  ri5 

For  ibr«d^  intercourse  - 1.  X/?,  625  72 

For  lodian  service. 6,  8ff2, 2r/7  78 

For  pewionn ^.  87,624,779  11 

For  *»ht  military  establUhment.  including  river*  auff  barlx»rs  and 

trwnal^.. $4,4:^/. 270  85 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including;  vesneL«.  machinery,  and  im- 

provem^s^at  navy-yard« 21.  rrr-.. -'/>  31 

For  SLL»kiIaoeoc«  expenditiLres.  i.iclcding  p'sblic   bniMiri^pi.  light- 

aod  eoDecdng  the  revenues 47, 951, 637  57 
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For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  of  Ck>lambia. $5, 248, 660  92 

For  interest  on  the  pubUc  debt 41,001,484  29 


Total  ordinary  expenditures. 281,996,615  60 


Leaving  a  sorplos  of.. 


105, 053, 443  24 


Oi  which  there  was  used  in  the  redemption  of  notes  and  fractional 
currency,  and  purchase  of  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund,  the  sum  of..      47, 583, 313  65 


Leaving  a  net  surplus  for  the  year  o£ 57, 470, 129  59 

In  his  last  annual  report  to  Congress  my  predecessor  in  office  esti- 
mated that  the  revenues  of  the  Government*  for  the  fiscal  year  to  end 
June  30,  1889,  would  exceed  ordinary  expenditures,  not  including  the 
sinking-fund,  by  $104,000,000.  The  accuracy  of  his  forecast  is  demon- 
strated by  the  results  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  tables. 

As  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1888,  the  receipts  for  1889  have 
increased  $7,783,984.08,  as  follows : 


Soaroe. 


Internal  revenue « 

Customs 

Profits  on  coinage,  assays,  etc 

Consular  fees 

Soldiers'  Home,  permanent  fund 

Sinking-fund  for  Pacific  railways. 

Customs  emolument  fees 

Sales  of  public  lands 

Sales  of  Indian  lands 

Registers'  and  receivers'  fees. c 

"Tax  on  national  banks 

Revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Sale  of  condemned  naval  vessels 

Repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  railways. 

Sales  of  Qovernmcnt  property 

DeposiUi  for  surveying  public  lands 

Immigrant  fund 

Customs  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 

Fees  on  letters-patent , 

Custom-house  fees , 

Miscellaneous  items - < 


Total 


Inoreaae. 


96,584,641  04 
4,741,868  00 
777,630  31 
214,797  75 
150,237  96 
150,793  10 
78,558  48 


12,707,227  60 


Decrease. 


93,163,365  44 

433,829  24 

248,543  99 

212,479  09 

126,399  02 

83,063  13 

77,932  23 

70,346  84 

66,072  13 

54,993  00 

50.992  71 
21,639  10 

11.993  19 
801,573  15 


4,923,243  52 


Net  increase. 


r,  783, 984  08 


There  was  an  increase  in  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  $22,342,656.93, 
as  follows : 


Civil  and  miscellaneous. 

Pensions.. 

War  Department 

Navy  Department 

Indians 

Interest  on  the  public  debt. 

Total 


Increase. 


97,711,803  46 

7,336,270  34 

5,912,834  74 

4,452,371  66 

042,899  91 


26,056,180  U 


Decrease. 


93,713,523  18 


3,713,628  18 


Net  increase. 


922,842,656  98 
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B$oal  year  1890. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  the  reyeuace,  actual  oDtl  estimated,  are 
B  foUowB ; 


Source. 

Quarter  ended 

ItoniiilnliiK 

lIlfM-founlW 

Total. 

8M.K<.(»7M 

li«87,7Mn 
1,473,  HO  §3 

sni^aaiu) 

t<73.B20« 
W9.878  lU 
ZK.333  3R 
40.070  41 

sain  1.1 

EUlmaltd. 

P61,rj0,301  DO 

0.0^.993  40 

2,mOT.M 
1,*M.  123  81 
707,870  n 

m:ms  «7 

T.UW.UIODO 
X  000,000  0) 
l,fiOO,OMOO 
3,000,000  00 

iffiSS 

■SEs 

4ionoiaoooo 

S?-r  --^ST!!:.'^.:;:::::::;::-:::: 

SssSU^r^D'iSS'S^Si:::::::.-:: 

100,093,328  M 

284,0r»l,G7l  31 

383,000,000  00 

The  ezpenditores  for  the  same  period,  actaal  and  estimated,  are  a 
follows: 


Object. 

-S^X 

ofU.ey«r. 

TotaL 

Aifud. 

»9.I»3,M3  32 
2,021,870  03 
ai, 4(0,827  37 

H.7«,047  61 

5,478,8^92 
1,84»,T27  00 
10,2»3,4S7  17 

EUfmaltd. 

W).40«.OM  88 
4, 070, 123  B7 
W,  512, 37a  83 

33,237,951  4ft 

1T,523.SM  OS 

25,70«:SI2  S3 

tJO.OOO.OCO  00 

■sB^limT,  and  Impronmenti  at  navy- 

23,000,000  X 

8,000.000  00 
38.000.000  00 

Total  ordinary  expenditure* 

ltt,48S,354  32 

203,5I1,««5  88 

293.000,000  00 

»5, 000, 000  00 
J93,000,000  00 

92, 000, 000  00 

Total  expenditures,  nctnal  and  estimated 

- 

Leaving  a  net  stuplna  for  the  yoor 
Fiscal 

of. 

43,678,883  01 

year  1891. 

Hie  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891,  are  Oins  estimated  upon  the  basiB  of  existing  laws : 

Fiom  awtoma  - $220,000,000  00 

Fmm  internal  rerenue iar.,000,000  00 

Fnim  Mia  of  pnblic  lands 7,000,000  00 
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From  profits  on  coinage,  assays,  etc * 18,500,000  00 

From  fees — consular,  letters-patent,  and  land 3,000,000  00 

From  interest  and  sinking-fund,  Pacific  railways 2, 000, 000  00 

From  tax  on  national  banks. 1,600,000  00 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc 1,000,000  00 

From  sales  of  Government  property , 250,  (K)0  00 

From  deposits  for  surveying  public  lands 250, 000  00 

From  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 2, 500, 000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 4, 000, 000  00 

•  

Total  estimated  receipts 386,000,000  00 

The  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  as  submitted  by 
the  several  Executive  Departments  and  offices,  ai-e  as  follows : 

Legislative  establishment. $3,399,152  15 

Executive  establishment — 

Executive  proper $153, 644  00 

State  Department 150, 150  00 

Treasury  Department 8,790,274  55 

War  Department 2, 188,750  00 

Navy  Department 450,906  00 

Interior  Department 4,791,794  00 

Post-Office  Department 898, 770  00 

Department  of  Agriculture 1,208,430  00 

Department  of  Labor 158,410  00 

Department  of  Justice ; 190,650  00 


18,981,778  65 

Judicial  establishment 454, 750  00 

Foreign  intercourse 1,807,285  00 

Militiiry  establishment 25,403,148  86 

Naval  establishment. 24, 290, 498  79 

Indian  affairs 5, 804,  399  77 

Pensions 98,587,252  00 

Public  Works — 

Legislative 8,900  00 

Treasury  Department 6,453,453  00 

V^^ir  Department 12, 020, 134  74 

Navy  Department 1,308,755  00 

Interior  Department 212, 400  00 

Department  of  Justice 3,800  00 

19,  007, 442  74 

Postal  service 7,020,361  66 

Miscellaneous — 

Legislative 3,021,631  12 

Treasury  Department 10,542,094  45 

War  Department 5, 551, 040  35 

Interior  Department 6,650,675  00 

Department  of  Justice 3,  900  000  00 

District  of  Columbia 5,  380, 114  27 


Permanent  annual  appropriations — 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 31,  500, 000  00 

Kef  unding— customs,  internal  revenue,  lands,  etc.lO,  393, 680  00 

Collecting  revenue  from  customs 5,  500,  000  00 

Miscellaneous 5,  075,  700  00 


36, 046, 965  19 


52, 469, 380  00 


Total  estimated  expenditures,  excluding  sinking-fund 292, 271,  404  70 


Or  an  estimated  surplus  of 92,728,595  30 

Estimated  amount  required  for  the  sinking-fund 49, 159,  073  00 

Leaving  a  net  surplus  for  the  year  of. 43, 569, 622  30 
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The  net  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  1889,  together  with  $5,940  received 
for  four  -per  cent,  bonds  issued  for  interest  accrued  on  refunding  certi- 
ficates converted  during  the  year,  and  $33,503,357.76  taken  from  the 
cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  making  alto- 
gether $90,979,427.35,  was  applied  to  the  purchase  and  redemption  of 
the  debt,  as  follows : 

Bedemption  of— 

Loanof  July  and  Angust,  1B61 $3,600  00 

Loan  of  July  and  August,  1861,  continued  at  3J  per  cent 26, 750  00 

Loan  of  1863 2, 100  (K) 

Loan  of  186:3,  continued  at  3.^.  per  cent 1, 100  00 

Five-twenties  of  1862 1,050  00 

Consols  of  1865 7,  600  00 

Consols  of  1867 22,.200  00 

Consols  of  1868 .\ 6,  450  00 

Ten-forties  of  1864 4,  000  00 

Funded  loan  of  1881 2, 100  00 

Funded  loan  of  1881,  continued  at  3}  per  cent 7,  350  00 

Loan  of  1882 436,200  00 

Old  demand,  compound-interest,  and  other  notes 3,755  00 

Purchase  of — 

Funded  loan  of  1891 70,414,200  00 

Funded  loan  of  1907 11, 266, 750  00 

Premium  on  funded  loan  of  1891 5,520,686  86 

Premium  on  funded  loan  of  1907 3, 254, 535  49 

Total 90,  979, 427  35 

As  compared  with  $103,220,464.71  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1888, 
the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  over  and  above  all  accrued  liabilities 
at  the  close  of  1889  was  871,484,042.39.  K  to  this  balance  there  be 
added  the  estimated  surplus  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
that  may  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds  to  June  30,  1890,  will 
be  $163,484,042.39.  Bonds  and  other  obligations  of  the  United 
States  have  already  been  purchased  and  redeemed  to  the  extent  of 
$50,465,485.49,  leaving  the  available  cash  on  hand  N'oveniber  1,  1889, 
$45,aS5,762.40. 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing  statements  the  total  revenues  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  amounted  to 
$387,050,058.84. 

Tlie  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1888  was  $7,783,984.08.  The  in- 
crease for  1888  over  the  fiscal  year  1887  was  $7,802,797.10. 

The  total  amount  received  from  customs,  the  last  fiscal  year,  was 
?223, 832, 741. 69,  showing  an  increase  over  the  year  1888  of  $4, 741, 508. 06, 
and  being  the  largest  amount  ever  received  in  any  one  year  from  that 

source. 

The  total  net  receipts  from  internal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1889, 
as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  were  $130,881,513.92,  being 
an  increase  over  the  year  1888  of  $0,584,641.94. 
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There  was  a  decrease  of  $3,163,365.44  from  the  sales  of  pnblic  lands, 
and  of  $378,860.48  from  miscellaneoos  sources. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  last  fiscal  year  have  been  exceeded  but  six 
times  in  the  history  of  the  Government.  The  ordinary  expenditares 
of  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1889,  exclusive  of  premium  on  bonds, 
were  also  greater  than  in  any  other  year,  except  during  the  war  period, 
and  the  years  which  bore  its  cost  most  heavily,  being  $22,342,656.93 
greater  than  for  the  fiscal  year  1888.  The  expenditures  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1889  were  $9,790,696.74  less  than  for  the  last 
quai-ter  of  the  fiscal  year  1888. 

The  amount  estimated  for  pensions  for  the  year  1889  was  $76,312,400, 
and  the  estimates  for  same  purpose,  herewith  submitted,  for  the  year  1891 
are  $98,587,252,  showing  an  apparent  increase  of  $22,274,852.  These 
figuies,  however,  do  not  even  approximately  represent  the  actual 
increase  of  expenditure  for  pensions,  because  the  estimate  for  the 
year  1889  was  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  service. 
The  amount  regularly  appropriated  for  pensions  for  that  year  was 
$81,758,700.  To  this  was  added  a  deficiency  appropriation  by  last 
Congress  of  $8,000,000,  and  about  $8,000,000  more  were  necessarily 
drawn  from  the  appropriations  for  the  current  year,  to  pay  pensions 
due  in  the  fiscal  year  1889,  but  for  which  sufficient  appropriations 
had  not  been  made.  The  total  amount,  therefore,  which  was  actu- 
ally required  for  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  was 
$95,624,779.11. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  pensions  for  the  current  year  was 
the  same  as  last  year  ($81,758,700)  ;  but  there  is  an  estimated  defici- 
ency of  $24,000,000  for  this  year,  making  a  total  of  $105,758,700; 
deducting  fi*om  this  the  $8,000,000  drawn  out,  as  above  stated,  to  meet 
the  deficiency  for  last  year,  will  leave  chargeable  to  the  curi'cnt  year 
$97,758,700.  The  amounts  actual  and  estimated  for  pensions  will 
therefore  stand  as  follows : 

Expended  for  the  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1889« $95,624,779  11 

Appropriated  and  estimated  for  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1890..    97,758,700  00 
Estimated  for  year  ending  Jane  30, 1891 98,587,252  00 

A  comparison  of  the  expenditures  of  1879  with  those  of  1889  will 
show  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  increase  of  pensions  has  not 
differed  very  widely  from  the  decrease  of  interest  on  the  public  debt : 

Pensions  in  1879 $35,121,482  39 

Pensions  in  1889 95,624,779  11 

Interest  on  public  debt,  1879 10IP327,949  00 

Interest  on  pabUc  debt,  1889^ 41, 001, 484  28 
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Ko  imtriotic  American  has  ever  complained  of  the  vast  amounts  of 
interest  paid  to  the  men  who  loaned  their  money  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  nation ;  much  less  will  they  complain  of  any  just  and  proper 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  men  who,  in  the  nation's  hour  of  extreme 
peril,  sacrificed  their  Uves  and  health  to  save  it. 

Sinking-fund, 

Under  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Febrnary  25,  1862  (Revised 
Statutes,  §§^3688,  3689),  establishing  a  sinking-fund  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  public  debt,  estimated  for  the  current  fiscal  year  at 
948,321  116.99,  there  have  been  redeemed  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  September,  and  October  fractional  currency.  Treasury  notes, 
and  bonds  of  the  United  States  which  had  ceased  to  bear  interest, 
amounting  to  $11,310,  in  addition  to  the  purchase  of  $12,136,750  of 
the  funded  loan  of  1891  and  $27,695,600  of  the  funded  loan  of  1907, 
at  a  cost  to  the  fund  for  premium  of  $710,666.79  on  the  former  and 
$7,536,058.37  on  the  latter  loan.  The  requirements  of  the  fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  1890  have  thus  been  practically  provided  for. 

Purchase  of  bonds. 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  October  31,  1889,  there  were  pur- 
chased under  the  circular  of  April  17,  1888,  United  States  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $99,233,950.  Of  these,  $32,279,400  were  obtained  prior  to 
March  4,  1889,  and  $66,954,550  after  that  date. 

Notwithstanding  the  diminished  supply  of  bonds  for  sale  in  the 
markets  the  Government  has  been  able  to  obtain  at  constiantly  decreas- 
ing prices  a  sufiicient  amount  of  bonds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
sinking-fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
law  respecting  the  investment  of  the  sui'plus  revenue.  While  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  108  for  4i  per  cent,  bonds  of  1891  purchased  March  5, 
1889,  with  a  net  premium  of  7.97,  they  were  offered  and  accepted  Octo- 
ber 31  at  105  J,  the  net  premium  being  4.99,  a  decrease  in  actual  premium 
of  nearly  3  per  cent.  During  the  same  period,  or  from  April  6  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1889,  the  price  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  was  reduced  from  129  to 
127  and  the  net  premium  from  28.93  to  26.66,  a  reduction  in  actual 
premium  of  over  2i  per  cent. 


SURPLUS  REVENUE. 

It  appears,  from  the  foregoing  estimates,  that  after  due  provision  shall 
have  been  made  for  meeting  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government, 
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including  the  requirements  of  the  sinking-fund,  there  will  remain, 
under  the  operation  of  existing  laws,  an  annual  surplus  of  revenue  of 
about  $44,000,000. 

An  accumulation  of  money  in  the  Treasury  beyond  the  necessities 
of  the  Government  endangers  legitimate  business,  tends  to  excessive 
and  wasteful  public  expenditure,  and  to  encourage  extravagance  in 
private  aflfairs. 

In  the  presence  of  such  conditions,  it  is  a  manifest  duty  to  wisely 
guard  against  a  future  needless  accumulation  with  its  fruitful  train  of 

evils. 

Means  of  reduction. 

If  a  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  can  be  used  to  enlarge  our  foreign 
markets,  and  thereby  advance  our  commercial  and  productive  interests, 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  so  apply  it.  The  strengthening  of  our  coast 
defenses,  and  the  building  up  of  our  Navy,  subjects  of  national  con- 
cern, offer  further  opportunity  for  wise  expenditures  that  would  return 
the  money  directly  to  the  people. 

But  after  making  provision  for  such  expenditures  as  may  be  proi)er 
and  reasonable  for  these  purposes,  a  large  annual  surplus  will  still  re- 
main under  the  operation  of  existing  laws. 

Eeduction  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  Government,  by  the 
purchase  of  bonds,  is  the  expedient  resorted  to  for  returning  a  part  of 
this  surplus  to  the  channels  of  trade,  and  is  the  only  means  now  open 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  this  money.  To  re- 
quire from  him  this  measure  of  responsibility  and  discretion  is  of 
doubtful  wisdom. 

A  possible  successful  appeal  to  this  discretion  tempts  individuals  to 
rash  business  undertakings,  in  the  belief  that  the  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  used  to  avert  threatened  disaster.  In  the  absence  of  such 
discretion  in  the  Secretary,  the  possible  use  of  this  money  would  cease 
to  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  business  world. 

It  is  manifestly  wrong  to  take  money  from  the  people  for  the  can- 
cellation of  bonds,  to  the  saving  of  only  about  2  per  cent  of  interest, 
when  it  is  worth  to  them,  perhaps,  three  times  as  much  in  their  busi- 
ness. It  is  rather  through  a  reduction  of  customs  receipts  and  internal 
taxes,  that  an  unnecessjiry  accumulation  of  money  in  the  Treasuiy 

should  be  avoided. 

Tobacco  tax. 

There  was  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  from  all  sources  of 
internal  revenue,  the  sum  of  $130,881,513.92.  This,  it  is  estimated, 
would  be  increased,  uader  existing  laws,  to  $135,000,000  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 


t* 
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The  tax  collected  on  tobacco  was  as  follows : 

From  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots $12,677,987  60 

From  snuff. *. 646,  089  67 

From  manufactures  of  tobacco 17,076,899  94 

From  special  taxes 1, 466, 883  31 

Total 31,866,860  42 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  moral  or  physical  eflfects  and  influehce 
of  tobacco^  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  by  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich.  It  is  now  the  only  product  of  agriculture  that  is 
directly  taxed  by  the  Government. 

The  repeal  of  this  tax  would  reduce  the  surplus  about  $32,000,000. 

Alcohol  far  use  in  the  arts. 

The  subject  of  exempting  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  from  internal- 
revenue  tax  deserves  attention.  It  is  estimated  upon  careful  inquiry 
that  about  6,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol  are  annually  used  in  this  coun- 
try in  a  vast  number  of  chemical  and  medicinal  preparations  of  com- 
mon and  needful  use,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  important  mechan- 
ical and  industrial  arts,  from  which  a  tax  of  $5,400,000  is  collected. 
Its  nse  for  these  purposes  would  doubtless  be  largely  increased  were  it 
not  for  this  tax,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  250  per  cent,  of  its  value. 
This  is  a  direct  and  onerous  burden  upon  our  industrial  interests  and 
upon  the  consumers  of  the  articles  produced,  for  which  there  now  seems 
to  be  no  necessity  or  excuse. 

As  alcohol  may  be  exported  without  the  payment  of  this  tax,  a 
direct  discrimination  is  thus  made  in  favor  of  foreign  manufacturers, 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  our  own  industries. 

The  proposition  to  remove  this  tax  should  commend  itself  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  free  raw  material  for  use  in  domestic  manufactures,  and 
should  certainly  meet  with  favor  from  those  who  demand  the  free  ad- 
mission of  wool,  on  which  there  was  collected  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  sum  of  $5,982,211.76,  and  the  production  of  which  has  been  stimu- 
lated to  the  notable  benefit  of  our  agricultural  interests,  by  a  rate  of 
duty  equal  to  about  34  per  cent.,  while  the  tax  upon  alcohol  is  more 
than  seven  times  greater. 

The  proposition  to  exempt  alcohol  for  use  in  the  arts  havS  met  with 
the  objection  that  it  would  increase  thedifliculty  of  collecting  the  taxes 
on  other  distilled  spirits,  but  the  Senate  amendment  to  House  bill  9051 
of  the  last  Ck)ngres8  seems  to  provide  the  necessary  safeguards. 

In  case  the  tax  should  be  removed  from  tobacco,  and  from  alcohol  used 
in  the  arts,  the  reduction  thus  effected  w^ould  be  about  §37,500,000, 
leaving  a  balance  from  internal  revenue  of  about  $97,500,000. 
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Oustoim  revenue. 

Rednction  in  receipts  from  customs  presents  the  only  other  advisable 
means  for  diminishing  the  revenue.     This  can  be  accomplished : 

First.  B}'^  reduction  in  rates  of  duty  upon  those  articles  which,  by 
reason  of  inconsiderate  legislation,  or  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  development  of  our  industries,  are  found  to  be  excessive. 

Second.  By  increase  in  rates  upon  articles  which  have  not  been  suc- 
cessfully produced  here,  because  not  adequately  protected ;  the  obvious 
effect  of  which  increase  would  be  to  stimulate  domestic  production  and 
diminish  importations  and  revenue.  It  is  plain  that  such  articles 
should  either  bo  fairly  protected  or  placed  upon  the  free-list. 

Third.  By  transferring  to  the  free  list  articles  which,  from  climatic 
or  other  causes,  ai-e  not  and  can  not  be  successfully  produced  here, 
also  articles  which,  under  existing  conditions,  we  can  not  economically 
produce  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people,  or  to 
serve  the  pur^wse  of  competition  with  foreign  productions,  and  articles 
the  production  of  which  is  of  inconsiderable  importance. 

HorizoTdcH  reduction. 

The  cases  are  exceptional  under  our  tariff  in  which  a  moderate  or 
reasonable  reduction  of  rates  would  result  in  a  decrease  of  the  revenue. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  would  increase  im- 
I)ortations  in  greater  proportion  than  the  rates  are  reduced,  and  so 
increase  rather  than  diminish  receipts.  This  would  be  the  result  of 
any  plan  of  horizontal  reduction  yet  proposed ;  thus,  a  horizontal  re- 
duction of  10  or  20  per  cent,  in  rates  might  result  in  20  or  50  per  cent, 
or  even  greater  increase  in  the  volume  of  imports.  The  tendency  of 
this  would  be  to  largely  increase  the  surpliLS,  and,  to  the  extent  of  the 
increased  importations,  to  deprive  American  workmen  of  the  employ- 
ment which  belongs  to  them,  and  correspondingly  to  reduce  the  price  of 
labor.  The  disastrous  effects  of  such  a  policy  upon  the  countiy  would 
be  threefold — 

First.  It  would  diminish  the  demand  for  American  labor  and  capital 
by  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  expended  in  foreign  countries  upon 
the  production  of  such  increased  importations. 

Second.  It  would  withdraw  from  active  circulation  hero  the  money 
required  to  pay  the  duties  on  these  increased  importations,  and  thus 
add  to  the  evils  of  our  present  surplus. 

Third.  It  would  largely  incre^ise  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  with 
foreign  countiies,  and  contract  our  circulation  by  the  amount  of  money 
necessarily  exx>orted  to  meet  our  increased  indebtedness  abroad. 
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Tariff  for  revenue  only, 

A  tariff  for  revcDue  only  contemplates  such  an  adjustment  of  duty,  as 
will  yield  the  largest  amonnt  of  revenue  at  the  lowest  rates.  It  means 
file  largest  possible  quantity  of  importations  consistent  with  the  amount 
of  cnstoms  revenue  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 

If,  under  a  protective  tariff,  $300,000,000  of  importations  would  pay 
an  annnal  revenue  of  $100,000,000,  to  produce  the  same  amount  at  half 
the  rates,  nnder  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  would  require  $600,000,000  of 
imx>ortatioiis.  The  result  of  this  policy,  in  the  case  supposed,  would 
be  to  take  firom  American  producers  their  home  market  for  J|S00,000,000 
of  prodacts  and  transfer  it  to  their  foreign  competitors.  While  it 
would  thus  deprive  our  workmen  of  employment,  it  would  also  deplete 
the  country  of  gold  to  pay  for  foreign  labor  and  material,  which  should 
be  supplied  at  home. 

Practices  of  trade  affecting  tariff, 

A  tariff  based  upon  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials, 
in  this  and  foreign  countries,  will  fail  of  its  purpose  in  times  of  over- 
production and  depression  in  competing  countries.  Foreign  manu- 
^K^orers  arc  compelled  to  maintain  their  extensive  establishments  in 
order  to  manufacture  at  the  minimum  cost,  and  as  this  is  the  only 
country  that  will  buy  more  than  is  needed  for  present  demand,  it  be- 
comes, at  such  times,  the  dumping-ground  for  all  manufacturing  Europe. 
For  a  long  time  past  a  considerable  proportion,  at  least  of  articles  of 
certain  lines  of  imi)ortations,  has  been  of  this  class.  They  have  been 
sold  here  below,  in  fact  without  regard  to,  the  cost  of  production,  the 
manafacturers  looking  to  their  o\f  n  and  foreign  markets,  which  they 
control,  for  their  profit. 

All  these  conditions  and  practices  of  trade  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  framing  a  tariff  either  for  the  purposes  of  protection  or 
revenue. 

KEVISION  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  with  regard  to  the  best 
method  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  preventing  the  accumu- 
lation of  money  in  the  Treasury  beyond  the  proper  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  however  divei^se  may  be  opinions  as  to  the  abstnict 
question  of  taxation  for  revenue  purposes,  customs  and  internal,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  a  revision  of  tlie  tariff  and  customs  laws  is 
urgently  needed. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  country  that,  in  the 
adjustment  of  duties  on  imports,  protection  to  home  industry  should  be 
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a  governing  consideration.  While  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  judg- 
ment on  this  proposition,  it  Ciin  not  well  be  denied  that  it  is  the  settled 
policy  of  this  Government  that  such  duties  shall  be  so  levied  as  to  result 
in  the  protection  of  labor,  employed  in  domestic  industries,  from  de- 
structive foreign  competition. 

One  of  the  fundamental  objects  in  the  levying  of  duties  on  imports,  de- 
clared in  the  preamble  of  the  first  tariff  act  passed  by  Congress  in  1789, 
was  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures.  The  doctrine 
thus  proclaimed  has  broadened  vnth  our  advancing  civilization  and 
growth,  and  its  wisdom  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  mai'velous  de- 
velopment of  those  industries,  protected  by  the  high  duties,  demanded 
by  the  necessities  of  the  Government  incident  to  civil  war. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  prime  object  in  the  im- 
position of  these  high  duties  was  the  raising  of  revenue,  and  rates  were 
adjusted  to  that  end,  rather  than  to  the  protection  and  development  of 
domestic  industries.  It  came  about,  therefore,  that  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection was  capricious  and  unequal,  and  some  industries  were  greatly 
prospered,  while  others,  equally  favored  by  natural  resources  and  con- 
ditions, either  languished  or  failed  of  development. 

IneqtUflUies, 

The  tariflF  act  of  1883  was  hastily  considered  and  passed.  While  in- 
tended as  a  protective  measure,  it  was  based  on  former  tariflfe,  and  per- 
petuated many  of  the  inequalities  and  other  defects  with  which  those 
acts  abounded,  and  which  have  not  only  been  directly  hurtful  to  certain 
domestic  interests,  but  have  afforded  opportunities  for  evasion,  and 
provoked  constant  dispute  and  litigation. 

Certain  of  these  inequalities  and  defects  in  the  present  law,  arise  also 
from  the  changed  conditions  of  trade  and  manufacture  since  its  enact- 
ment. 

Appeals  and  suits. 

Uniformity  of  assessment  at  the  seveml  ports,  and  often  as  between 
importers  of  like  merchandise  at  the  same  ports,  has  not  been  secured. 
Doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  sepaiate  provisions  of  the 
tariff  schedules  have  led  to  constant  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  are  often  stimulated  by  speculative  importers  and  cus- 
toms attorneys,  who  seek  to  profit  by  tlie  payment  of  the  higher  rates 
of  duty,  ui^on  the  basis  of  which  the  merchandise  is  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  refund  through  the  action  of  the 
Treasury  Department  or  the  courts.  Thus  domestic  producers  and 
importing  merchants  ai-e  deprived  of  a  stable  basis  for  their  business 
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calculations,  and  trade  and  commerce,  as  affected  by  the  tariff,  is 
thereby  disturbed  and  unsettled.  There  were  25,349  appeals  by  im- 
porters from  the  decisions  of  collectors  of  customs,  chiefly  from  the  port 
of  New  York,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  there  are  now  pending  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
4,497  suits,  which  relate  to  moi-e  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  different 
articles  concerning  which  the  classification  is  disputed.  Of  these  suits 
1,735  were  brought  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  in  that  time  only 
653  were  disposed  of,  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1,082.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  this  state  of  things  there  is 
no  prosi)ect  that  the  courts  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  this  accumulated 
Utigation,  in  which  the  amount  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $25,000,000.* 

As  a  result  of  this  increasing  practice  of  making  protest  and  appeal, 
in  all  cases  where  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  is  in  any  sense  obscure, 
the  public  has  come  to  look  rather  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
than  to  Congress  for  relief  from  real  or  imaginaiy  hardshii)s  attributed 
to  the  tariff.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  is  constantly  importuned  to  make 
rulings  equivalent  to  tariff  legislation. 

All  this  is  subversive  of  commercial  and  official  morality,  is  de- 
structive of  legitimate  trade,  and  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  all  fair- 
minded  men  for  correction. 

Conflicting  provisiwis  and  ambiguities. 

It  is  therefore  urged  that  in  revising  the  tariff  schedules  care  be 
taken  to  avoid  conflicting  provisions  and  ambiguities,  which  have  been 
productive  of  the  evils  mentioned ;  also  that  mtes  be  so  adj listed  as  to 
avoid  the  inequalities  of  the  existing  law  so  hurtful  to  domestic  in- 
dui>tries. 

The  law  which  imposes  a  duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  on  lead  ore, 
and  aL«iO  exempts  from  duty  ores  of  silver  and  gold,  illustrates  these 
conflicting  provisions.  Gold  and  silver  are  often  combined  with  lead 
in  ore.  Ore  of  this  character  is  claimed  to  be  commercially  silver  or 
gold  ore  if  the  value  of  either  exceeds  that  of  the  lead,  and  such  has 
been  the  decision  and  ruling  of  this  Department  for  the  past  ten  years. 
It  is  submitted  that  the  law  as  to  lead  ore  should  provide  a  duty  upon 
the  lead  contained  therein.  As  the  law  now  stands,  if  the  silver  or 
gold  is  the  component  of  chief  value  the  lead  escapes  duty.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  lead  is  the  component  of  chief  value,  the  gold  or 
silver  is  subjected  to  duty  at  the  rate  provided  for  lead.  Thus  the 
purpose  of  the  law  may  be  defeated  in  both  cases. 

*See  report  of  the  chief  of  the  division  of  customs,  in  Appendix* 
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Dxdy  dependent  upon  use. 

In  many  i^rovisions  of  the  present  tariff  the  rate  of  duty  is  made 
dependent  upon  the  use  to  which  the  article  is  to  be  applied.  Whether, 
for  example,  50  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.,  or  10  per  cent  shall  be  collected, 
or  whether  the  article  shall  be  a^lmitted  free  of  duty,  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  individual  opinion  of  the  customs  officer,  or  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  importer.  This  has  led  to  inharmonious  action  at  different 
ports,  and  has  caused  disputes  and  litigation.  Conspicuous  examples 
of  this  character  are  found  in  the  provisions  relating  to  hat  materials, 
to  animals  imported  for  breeding  purposes ;  fresh  fish,  for  immediate 
consumption ;  soap  stocks,  paving-tiles,  various  materials  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers;  acids  used  for  medicinal,  chemical,  orman- 
ufacturinjg  purposes ;  articles  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning ;  glass  plates 
or  disks  for  use  in  manufacture  of  optical  instruments ;  various  vege- 
table substances  used  for  beds  and  mattresses;  vases,  retorts,  and 
apparatus  for  chemical  uses. 

Special  exempiiom, 

I  feel  constrained  to  invite  attention  also  to  numerous  provisions 
which  exempt  from  duty  merchandise  otherwise  dutiable,  when  im- 
ported by  certain  pei*sons,  societies,  or  associations.  Notable  in- 
stances are  found  in  the  exemption  of  the  personal  effects  and  tools 
of  trade  of  persons  coming  from  abroad,  and  of  household  effects, 
without  limit  as  to  quantity  or  value ;  also,  so-called  works  of  art,  and 
vaidous  other  manufactui*ed  articles.  Such  discriminations  are  harm- 
ful, not  only  to  the  importing  trade,  but  to  established  domestic  interests. 
They  are  in  many  cases  without  justification  upon  any  reasonable 
theory,  and  have  led  to  serious  abuses. 

Extension  of  trade. 

Furthermore,  in  the  construction  of  a  tariff  law  in  its  broader 
sense,  reference  should  be  had  not  only  to  the  changed  conditions  of 
our  domestic  commerce  and  manufactures  since  the  enactment  of  pre- 
vious tariffs,  but  also  to  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  our  trade  re- 
lations with  those  countries  whose  geographical  situation  and  resources 
are  such  as  to  make  intimate  commercial  intercourse  with  them  particu- 
larly desirable. 

Undet'valtuttions — systems  of  duty. 

In  order  that  Congress  might  have  the  intelligent  opinion  of  expert 
officers  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  laws  at  the  priu- 
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dpal  i>ortB,  I  caused  to  be  submitted  to  tliem,  for  examination  and 
criticisni,  three  important  tariff  bills  which  were  considered  by  the 
last  Ck>ngress,  viz :  House  bills  8383  and  9051,  and  the  Senate  substi- 
tafce  for  the  latter.  The  reports  of  these  officers  are  contained  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report,  and  are  commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Particnlar  attention  is  invited  to  the  statements  therein,  showing  the 
alarming  prevalence  of  undervaluations.  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil  the 
gabstitation  of  specific  for  ad  valorem  duties,  wherever  feasible  under 
our  tariff  system,  is  generally  advocated.  In  this  I  concur ;  and  this 
view  is  sustained  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  commercial  countries 
of  Europe  have  discarded  the  ad  valorem  and  adopted  the  specific 
system,  but  also  by  the  opinions  of  a  long  line  of  my  predecessors. 
Under  high  ad  valorem  rates  pure  and  simple,  or  the  more  objectionable 
system  of  specific  rates  based  on  value,  not  only  do  discriminations 
occur  between  individual  importei's  at  the  same  port,  always  in  favor 
of  the  unscrupulous,  but  different  amounts  of  duty  are  collected  at 
different  ports  upon  merchandise  of  the  same  value.  The  inevitable 
result,  as  exi)erience  shows,  is,  that  the  honest  trader  is  driven  out  of 
business,  and  domestic  producers  are  insidiously  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tection which  the  law  intends  to  give  them,  and  upon  the  faith  of  which 
their  business  ventures  are  based. 

The  opportunity  for  undervaluing  afforded  by  this  system  has  been 
generally  taken  advantage  of,  chiefly  by  shippers  on  foreign  account. 
The  tendency  of  this  has  been  to  concentmte  the  importing  trade  in 
goods  subject  to  the  higher  ad  valorem  rates  at  one  great  port,  thus 
depriving  other  ports  of  the  business  of  importing  merchandise  of  the 
class  which  they  sell  or  distribute.  This  was  forcibly  stated  by  Mr. 
Fairchild,  then  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  communication 
dated  June  14,  1886,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  as  follows : 

During  the  last  year  the  proi)ortion  of  the  importations  for  the  wholo  country  which 
are  free  of  dnty,  or  which  pay  purely  epecillc  rates,  the  latter  including  such  articles 
of  common  use  as  salt,  soda,  tin-plat«j,  and  glass,  entered  at  New  York,  ranged  vari- 
ously from  34  to  63  per  cent.  WTiile  of  articles  subject  to  high  ad  valorem  rates,  such 
as  sIUes,  embroideries,  laces,  leather  gloves,  linens,  cutler}',  ornamental  feathers,  but- 
tons, trimmings,  hats,  bonnets,  etc.,  the  proix)rtion  im]iorted  at  that  port  ranged  from 
76  to  99  per  cent,  averaging  over  85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  importiitious  of  such  goods 
into  the  United  States.  About  98  per  cent,  of  all  the  silks  imported  into  the  country 
during  the  past  year  were  entered  at  New  York,  and  the  average  of  Kuch  importations 
at  that  port  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  above  96  per  cent.  Fully  00  per  cent,  of 
these  importations  represented  consignments  on  foreign  account,  and  were  as  a  rule  un- 
dervalued. 

Ab89 i 
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AdjuMmeni  of  tariff  to  changed  €onditWM». 

It  is  obvious  that  as  the  condition*!  of  production  and  trade  change, 
paitif'iilar  jirovi-ioitsof  a  tariff  law  may  l^ec-ome  inapplicable  and  even 
hariJiiiil.  M'hile  U-^sIative  interference  sjiould  nor  be  so  frequent  as  to 
nuii*n*t^iiri\y  disturb  the  oomniercial  and  inda^^rial  interest*  of  the 
ciiuiitry.  it  i>  sti;r^'#f«ted  that  n*poris  at  stated  p»^riods,  by  expert  officers 
sp''!ally  dc--i^'iiar^d  for  that  jmrp'jse,  ni>on  the  nperalions  of  the  tariff 
law.s.  and  iudiftuing  nK.*<Jed  rhimgcs.  woul<l  pi-ove  valnable. 

CUHT03IS  AD3rrXISTBATIOy. 

The  difTionlties  so  embarrafisinfj  to  the  customs  officers  and  the  De- 
partrn^-nt,  growinj^  out  of  the  infirmities  of  the  iarili'sche<lules,  are  in* 
teri>ifj<d  by  tl;*.-  i  riade^iua^'y  and  faulty  character  of  the  laws  i-elatingto 
cuMom.s  administration,  which  also  needlessly  and  seriously  annoy  and 
hamji'-r  our  r'itizens  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  in-  many 
ways  ojierate  to  neutralize  or  nullify  the  purposes  of  the  tariff.  These 
lawH  are  deriv<.*d  from  two  hundred  and  sixtj'-three  acts  of  Con- 
gress i>ahWHl  during  a  period  of  ninety  years.  The  act  of  1790.  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  customs  Kystem.  was  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  and  has 
since  Ik^-u  found  to  t>e,  as  has  \x^n  well  stated,  *'a  marvel  of  clearneaBy 
conciseness,  and  accuracy. ' '  It  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  the  |K*rio<i  of  its  passage,  and  these  did  not  materially  change  within 
the  Huecee<ling  half  centur>'.  But  since  then  the  course  of  commerce, 
the  usjigos  of  tnid«%  and  the  conditions  of  commercial  transactions 
generally,  have  so  changed,  and  tlie  volume  of  business  has  so  ex- 
panded, that  many  of  its  provisions  are  ill-suited  to  the  present  time. 
Th«*  introduction  of  stfiam-navigation,  its  conduct  by  gn*at  companies 
with  lar^i*  fleets  and  regular  S4'ivife,  rommunication  by  ocean  cables, 
and  othei-  chancres  in  the  eoninnMcijil  world  wrought  by  these  and 
other  ag(*nci<*s,  rrnder  de>inible  a  n* vision  of  the  statutes  governing 
customs  administration  w^as  to  adapt  them  to  existing  ne(»ds. 

It  is  t  viw  t  bat  thr  Matnt<-s  relat ing  to  this  .>ubjrct  w«*rf •  indudeil  in  Title 
XXXI V  of  the  IN'vist'd  Statutes  of  IST.S,  but  this  wits  rather  a  i^odifica- 
tion  than  a  n*visioii.  as  tin*  eonnnis-*ir)in»i-sorihat  i«*visionwere<h»l)arred 
fn»nnnateriallyfhangingthe]»hr;isf*ologyoftlu'l;nvs  orintnKlucingnew 
niatt<-r.  r*y  tlir  M*grc;:;al  ion  under  one  title  of  s«H't ions  drrived  from  so 
manv  <listiiicl  laws  the  n*vis«*i>.  wrnMMiavoi«l:i]>lv  l«d  inti)  nianv errors 
rf>iH*<-tin;^'  tii«*  n*lativ«*  arrangement  <»f  tln'S**  si'ctions,  so  that  the  im- 
IMTfecl  rliaiacliT  of  the  (existing  ^tatuli*s  i>  in  soin«*  ra-Ni'S  magnified  by 
this  di.NJoeation  of  thdr  parts.     »Sincc  the  enactnifiii  of  tho  Revised  Slat- 
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jAeSj  nnmerons  amendmentBand  much  new  and  fragmentary  legislation 
have  added  still  further  to  the  difficulties  of  construction. 

No  matter  uiK)n  what  lines  the  tariff  schedules  may  be  revised,  or 
▼hether  revised  at  all,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  recognize  the 
mgent  need  for  such  a  revision  of  these  statutes  as  will  remedy  the 
evils  mentioned.  The  reports  of  the  customs  officers,  contained  in  the 
^>X>endix  to  this  report,  afford  much  information  concerning  these 
difficulties  and  indicate  remedial  legislation  thought  to  be  advisable. 

Invoices — consular  anthenticcUion, 

Therfe  is  urgent  need  for  radical  reform  in  the  system  of  appraisements. 
Under  the  present  law  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  uniform  and 
just  valuations.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  form  of  invoices  and  their 
consular  authentication  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  appraising 
officers  in  all  cases  more  definite  information  of  the  actual  transaction 
vhich  the  invoice  is  claimed  to  represent  than  is  at  present  required. 
The  invoice  should  contain  an  accurate  descrii)tion  of  the  goods;  it 
should  be  made  out  in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  export,  or  the 
currency  actually  paid ;  and  where  goods  are  obtained  otherwise  than 
by  purchase,  the  declaration  should  state  that  the  invoice  represents  the 
actoal  market  value  of  the  merchandise  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  whence  exported,  instead  of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
joocured  or  manufacthred,  as  now  required  by  the  statute ;  so  that  the 
declaration  may  conform  to  the  legal  basis  of  api)raisement. 

Penalties  for  undervaluation  should  be  made  applicable  to  informal 
w  pro  forma  invoices,  as  well  as  to  those  authenticated  by  consular 
<^eer8. 

Coverings^  packing  charges,  etc. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  appraising  officers  to  make  uniform 
.  and  satisfactory  appraisements,  that  they  be  relieved  from  the  embar- 
rassments imi)Osed  upon  them  by  the  law  which  exempts  the  coverings, 
charges^  etc.,  from  duty,  and  which  has  been  productive  of  constant 
trouble,  fi'aud,  and  litigation.  In  very  many  CiLSos  mercliandise  has  no 
market  value  apart  from  its  coverings  and  incidental  piicking,  and  the 
arbitrary  rule  that  a  part  of  this  value  shall  be  deducted  in  the  assess- 
ment of  duty  is  iUogicaJ,  and,  in  fact,  requires  the  appraising  officers 
to  do  an  imjKXSsible  thing — ^to  work  an  incongruity. 

Eeappraisements. 

The  system  of  appointing  merchants  to  act  as  membei-s  of  reapprais- 
ing boards,  although  it  may  have  worked  satisfactorily  in  former  years 
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when  the  yolnme  of  importations  was  comparatiyely  small,  and  im 
l^orters  owned  the  goods  imported,  and  when  disputes  as  to  value  were 
rare,  has  become,  under  present  conditions,  not  only  ineffective  but 
productive  of  serious  abuses,  scandal,  and  contention,  and  is  injurious 
alike  to  the  revenue  and  legitimate  trade.  The  remedy  generally  sug- 
gested, and  which  appears  to  have  met  the  approval  of  reputable 
merchants  throughout  the  country,  is  an  increase  in  the  number  and 
an  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  general  appraisers  so  as  to  devolve 
upon  those  officers  the  sole  duty  of  hearing  and  disposing  of  appeals 
from  original  appraisements.  I  am  of  thd  opinion  that  such  legislation 
is  imperatively  needed. 

PunishmeiU  of  frauds. 

There  is  now  no  adequate  means  afforded  by  the  laws  for  the  punish- 
ment of  fraud  in  the  entry  of  merchandise.  This  is  attested  by  the 
reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  during  the  past  ten  years. 
I  concur  in  their  repeated  recommendations  that  the  statutes  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  enable  the  (government  to  obtain  the  forfeiture 
of  merchandise,  or  its  value,  upon  proof  of  false  entry,  placing  upon 
the  claimant  the  burden  of  proof  to  show  innocence  of  fraud  in  the 
transaction.  The  Government  is  now  required  to  prove  affirmatively 
not  only  that  the  goods  were  falsely  entered,  but  that  such  entry  was 
made  with  fraudulent  intent,  and  to  obtain  such  proof  is,  as  a  role, 
impossible. 

Damage  aUotoancea, 

The  law  under  which  rebate  of  duties  is  allowed  on  imported  mer- 
chandise for  damage  on  the  voyage  of  importation,  was  passed  in  1799, 
when  water  transportation  was  confined  to  sailing-vessels.  Owing  to 
long  voyages  and  incidental  exposui^e  to  weather  and  water,  merchandise 
was  liable  to  damage  and  deterioration,  from  which  the  owner  could 
not  then,  as  now,  protect  himself  by  marine  insurance. 

Within  recent  years  almost  all  merchandise  subject  to  damage  is 
transported  in  steamers  making  quick  transit,  and  there  is  but  little 
liability  to  actual  damage ;  so  that  the  causes  which  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  original  law  have  largely  disappeared.  The  law  has  now 
become  a  convenient  means  for  the  perpetration  of  frauds  of  the  most 
scandalous  character,  is  demoralizing  to  customs  officials,  and  operates 
so  uniformly  and  largely  to  the  advantage  of  the  unscrupulous,  that  its 
repeal  is  generally  demanded  by  honest  merchants  throughout  the 
country. 
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Drawbacks. 

The  manifest  purpose  of  the  law  enacted  in  1861,  wliieh  authorizes 
the  payment  of  a  dittwback  on  the  exportation  of  articles  mannfact- 
nred  from  imported  material  on  which  duties  have  been  paid,  was  to 
foster  home  manufactures.  In  practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  in 
some  cases  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  domestic  production.  It 
often  ocenrs  that  the  materials,  thus  relieved  from  duty,  are  such  as  are 
the  completed  products  of  our  own  factories. 

Was  not  the  law  intended  to  cover  crude  materials  only  ?  Congress 
should  define  more  clearly  the  character  of  the  materials  to  be  ex- 
6Dpted,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  such  materials  shall  be  ad- 
vanced to  constitute  a  manufacture.  Applications  are  frequently 
made,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  allowed  for  drawbacks  where  the 
essential  work  of  manufacture  has  been  done  abroad,  and  only  an  in- 
significant amount  of  labor  expended  upon  the  article  here  in  order  to 
change  its  form.  This  results  practically  in  a  discrimination  in  favor 
of  foreign  labor. 

The  administration  of  the  drawback  laws  has  been  attended  with 
much  difficulty,  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  guard  against 
the  allowance  of  fraudulent  claims.  In  many  cases  the  chief  benefi- 
ciaries of  these  laws  are  foreign  manufacturers,  and  custom-house 
brokers. 

Eefund  of  duties — suits. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  great  number  of  protests  and 
appeals,  and  also  to  the  continued  accumulation  of  suits  in  custoips 
cases,  and  to  the  impracticability  of  a  satisfactory  disposition  of  them 
with  the  legal  machinery  at  present  provided.  The  existing  system 
of  refunding  duties,  exacted  in  excess,  results  in  intolerable  delay  and 
loss  to  those  who  have  legitimate  claims,  and,  as  before  shown,  fosters 
raids  on  the  Treasury.  This  system  also  works  to  the  serious  disad- 
rantage  of  the  Government  in  various  ways,  among  which  may  be 
cited — 

1.  In  the  time  which  usually  elapses  between  the  original  classification 
of  the  merchandise  alleged  by  the  importer  to  be  illegal,  the  proofe 
upon  which  the  action  was  taken  by  the  classifying  ofl&cers  is  often 
lost  or  has  passed  beyond  control  of  the  Government,  by  change  of  offi- 
cers, death  of  witnesses,  and  the  like. 

2.  When  judgment  goes  against  the  Government  it  carries  large 
amounts  of  interest  and  costs,  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  duties 
erroneously  exacted. 
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3.  The  i  iiducements  to  private  gain  in  these  cases  are  so  great  that  the 
persons  interested  employ  all  possible  means  to  success.  They  are 
aided  by  sagacious  attorneys  who  generallj^  make  this  business  a 
specialty,  and  who  are  stimulated  by  large  fees,  usually  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  judgment  obtained.  In  instances,  improper  and  unpro- 
fessional methods  have  been  resorted  to  to  control  jiu-ies,  and  secure  the 
active  or  passive  aid  of  the  very  officers  relied  upon  by  the  Goy- 
ernment  to  sustain  its  interests. 

4.  However  earnest  and  vigilant  the  district  attorney  may  be  he 
is  often  overmatched  by  the  opposing  counsel  and  the  means  at  their 
command  for  advancing  their  cases.  Tlien,  too,  the  interests  of  the 
Government  obviously  suffer  from  the  frequent  changes  in  the  office  of 
district  attorney  during  the  pendency  of  suits. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  suits  thiLS  inspired  and  managed  are  liable 
to  result  in  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  that  judgments  thus  obtained 
are  not  a  safe  basis  for  the  construction  of  the  tariff  laws. 

Customs  tribunal. 

There  is  certainly  imperative  need  for  a  remedy  for  this  condition  of 
things.  Some  system  should  be  de\ised  whereby  these  questions  could 
be  finally  settled  as  they  arise,  and,  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  before 
the  importer  has  made  sale  of  his  goods.  The  establishment  of  a 
special  tribunal  for  the  exclusive  disposition  of  appeals  in  customs 
cases,  would  not  only  relieve  the  Department  and  the  courts,  but  would 
prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  honest  merchants  and  manufacturei'S, 
as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large. 

Oaths. 

Complaint  is  justly  made  by  importers  in  the  matter  of  custom-house 
oaths.  Tliey  are  compelled  to  take  these  oaths  before  the  collector  at 
miicli  personal  inconvenience.  A  declaration,  sanctioned  by  penalties, 
attested  by  any  officer  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  would 
afford  relief,  and  such  change  is  recommended. 

Ofiicers  and  employes  of  the  revenue  service  are  required  to  verify 
their  accounts  for  official  services  under  oath  in  the  manner  provided 
by  sections  1790  and  2693,  Kevised  Statutes.  It  is  held  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General that  the  fee  for  this  oath  is  not  a  charge  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  must  be  paid  by  the  individual.  There  are  more  than 
six  thousand  such  employes,  who  are  compelled  to  pay  this  fee  once 
each  month  or  oftener.  It  is  suggested  that  these  statutes  be  repealed, 
and  that  their  essential  requirements  be  embodied  in  the  oath  taken  on 
original  appointment  to  office. 
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Bonds, 

It  is  believed  tliat  the  bond  reqiiii-ed  on  entry  of  merchandise  for 
varehouse  may  safely  be  dispensed  with.  These  bonds  involve  ^i*eat 
inconvenience  to  merchants  and  large  expense,  with  no  corresponding 
benefit.  The  Government  is  protected  by  actual  possession  of  the 
merchandise,  and  may  be  farther  i)rotecteil  by  tlic  bond  of  the  ware- 
hoiLseman,  and  such  further  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  secui-e 
payment  of  the  dutiea 

The  bond  required  by  section  2899  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for  the 
retom  of  delivered  packages  fails  of  fuU  protection  to  the  revenue.  Its 
conditions  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  secure  the  ]):i\  nient  of  any  bal- 
ance of  duty  found  due  on  liquidation,  or  other  damages  sustained  by 

I 

the  Government. 

Fees. 

In  the  organization  of  the  customs  ser\ice,  in  1799,  it  was  contem- 
plated that  its  expense  should  be  principally  defrayed  from  fees,  a 
schedule  of  which  was  then  lixed.  These  collections  long  since  proved 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  service,  and  appropriations  for  its  sup- 
port have  been  made  by  Congress. 

These  fees  are  now  an  insignificant  factor  in  considering  the  expense 
of  collecting  the  revenue — ^the  total  amount  collected  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1888,  was  only  $^154,590.75. 

They  are  gjithered  from  various  sources  for  various  services,  and  in 
amonnts  i-anging  fi'om  10  cents  to  several  dollars,  the  major  portion 
being  in  sums  of  50  cents  and  less.  These  collections  impose  a  lal)or  on 
the  custonLS  officers,  and  constitute  an  annoyance  to  individuals  in 
excess  of  any  x)ublic  benefit. 

Fees  for  like  services  vary  by  statute  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  public  are  often  led  to  believe  that  they  are  petty  exactions, 
resulting  from  the  greed  of  the  officer  who  demands  them  for  his  personal 
benefit.  As  matter  of  fact  there  is  seldom  any  foundation  for  such 
belief.  But  in  some  cases,  when  the  total  of  fees  cx)llected  fail  to  carry 
the  collector's  compensation  to  the  maximum,  it  is  known  that  the 
collector  has  resorted  to  strained  and  unusual  construction  of  the  law 
and  exacted  illegal  and  excessive  fees  to  increase  his  income.  These 
exceptional  demands  are  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  the  fee- 
biU,  and  the  jyersons  on  whom  they  are  made  are  constrained  to  pay 
them,  rather  than  risk  delays  and  hostile  acts  that  would  work  them 
greater  loss.  ISo  satisfactory  reason  appears  for  the  continuance  of  the 
systeni. 
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It  does  not  comport  with  the  dignity  of  the  Government  to  exact 
a  10-cent  fee  for  an  official  service.  It  has  outgrown  the  necessity 
of  sitting  at  the  doors  of  its  custom-houses  and  collecting  admission 
fees  from  those  it  compels  to  come  there  to  do  business. 

Compemation  of  coUedors. 

In  the  interest  of  a  better  service  a  change  is  demanded  in  the  matter 
of  the  compensation  of  collectors,  who  should  be  paid  fixed  salaries 
adjusted  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  respective  offices. 
Some  of  these  officers  are  now  paid  fixed  salaries  in  fiill  of  all  services, 
others  are  compensated  by  salaries  supplemented  by  certain  fees,  com- 
missions, and  allowances.  An  additional  allowance  is  made  for  stor- 
age in  the  sum  of  $2,000,  if  so  much  be  paid  at  the  port.  This 
allowance,  under  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  of  the  accounting 
officers,  is  worked  out  in  a  way  not  readily  comprehended,  and  opens 
the  door  to  questionable,  if  not  fraudulent  methods.  No  equivalent 
service  is  rendered  for  it.  The  maximum  compensation  of  collectors 
on  the  northern  frontier,  paid  in  this  way,  is  $4,500,  while  collectors 
on  the  sea-board  and  surveyors  at  interior  ports  may  thus  receive 
$5, 000.  But  certain  collectors  on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  north- 
western frontier  have  received  in  addition  large  sums  from  certain  rail- 
road companies  from  the  sale  of  blanks,  under  the  provision  of  section 
2648,  Eevised  Statutes.  In  some  instances  the  annual  income  of  the  col- 
lector from  the  sale  of  these  blanks  has  exceeded  his  official  salary  by 
$10,000  or  815,000.  It  has  been  an  open  secret,  for  years,  that  the  sale 
of  blanks  by  the  collectors  to  railroad  companies  rather  than  the  offi- 
cial salary  has  been  the  pecuniary  significance  of  certain  offices.  It 
mav  be  that  thus  far  the  Government  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selec- 
tion  of  these  officers,  and  notwithstanding  the  financial  obligation  to 
the  railroad  companies,  they  have  held  an  even  hand  between  them  and 
the  Government.  But  it  requires  only  a  statement  of  the  case  to  dis- 
close a  temptation  and  motive,  in  the  case  of  two  masters,  to  serve  the 
one  paying  the  most  money.  The  conditions  are  vicious  and  can  be 
supported  by  no  honest  or  administrative  argument. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  collectors  be  compensated  by  fixed 
salaries,  and  that  they  shall  not,  directly  or  indii'cctly,  because  of  their 
office,  receive  any  other  pecuniary  fee  or  compensation  whatever. 

Consolidation  of  customs  districts  and  readjustment  of  salanes. 

The  consolidation  of  customs  collection  districts  has  been  the  subject 
of  frequent  recommendation  to  Congress.     Legislation  in  this  regard  is 
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again  recoramended  in  the  interest  of  an  economical  and  efficient 
service.  In  tlie  early  organization  of  collection  districts  regard  was 
had  to  the  then  existing  conditions  of  onr  commerce  and  foreign 
trade  confined  to  the  sea-ports.  The  laws  for  their  organization  made 
them  to  comprise  "all  the  waters  and  shores,"  or  "all  the  water's, 
shores,  and  rivers  connected  therewith."  Ko  interior  lines  were  de- 
scribed, nor  was  it  then  found  necessary  to  divide  the  entire  country 
into  collection  districts.  Foreign  merchandise  arrived  by  sailing-ves- 
sels and  was  entered  at  various  sea-ports  of  first  arrival.  But  the 
changed  conditions  wrought  by  steam  carriage  and  other  agencies 
have  destroyed  the  commercial  importance  of  many  of  the  old-time 
8ea-j>orts,  and  carried  trade  inland,  building  up  great  commercial 
centers  removed  fiom  the  former  lines  of  water  transportation.  It 
has  resulted  that  a  ox)nsidei-able  number  of  collection  districts  exist 
now  only  in  name  and  in  their  demands  on  the  Government  for  money 
to  defray  the  expense  of  needless  equipment.  In  the  interest  of  good 
administration  they  should  be  abolished,  and  their  territory  included 
in  other  districts,  care  being  taken  to  provide  for  requisite  preventive 
service  and  the  convenience  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Comparatively  recent  legislation  has  authorized  the  carriage  of  foreign 
dutiable  merchandise  inland  for  the  payment  of  duty,  and  interior  ports 
are  rivaling  those  of  the  sea-coast  in  the  revenue  they  return  to  the 
Treasury.  Some  of  these  are  ports  of  entry  in  collection  districts  that 
have  well-defined  boundaries,  others  are  mere  ports  of  delivery,  with  no 
jurisdiction  beyond  municipal  limits.  It  results  that  while  the  entire 
country  is  open  to  trade,  and  dutiable  goods  are  transported  to  all  parts 
of  it,  certain  portions  are  not  included  in  any  well-defined  customs  dis- 
trict. It  is  uncertain  what  collector,  if  any,  may  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  case  of  fraud  committed  therein  on  the  customs  revenue.  The  use- 
less collection  districts  should  be  abolished,  and  new  ones  established 
wherever  demanded  in  the  interest  of  a  safe  and  economical  service.  It 
is  deemed  of  vital  iiniiortance  that  there  be  an  early  reconstruction  of 
collection  districts,  with  well-defined  boundaries,  to  include  the  entire 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

In  doing  this,  unnecessary  offices  should  be  abolished,  the  salaries 
in  some  cases  reduced,  and,  at  certain  ports  of  growing  importance, 
new  offices  should  be  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  service. 
The  salaries  of  the  appraisers  at  the  principal  ports,  now  inadequate, 
should  be  increased  so  as  to  be  made  commensurate  with  the  important 
and  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  them. 
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JRevision  of  cusboms  laws. 

Many  of  the  reformatory  changes  in  the  cnstoms  laws  above  suggested 
have  been  embodied  in  one  form  or  another  in  bills  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress.  These  were  doubtless  the  result  of  carefiil  investigation 
and  consideration  by  the  appropriate  committees,  and  their  general 
features  are  understood  to  have  had  the  approval  of  my  immediate  pre- 
decessor. It  is  not  improbable  that  these  or  similar  measures  will  be 
again  introduced,  with  better  promise  of  enactment.  Believing  the 
changes  thus  proposed  would  greatly  benefit  customs  administration,  I 
urgently  recommend  them  to  the  early  and  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress. 

While  recommending  this  legislation,  I  earnestly  invite  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  a  completo  codification  and  revision  of  the  customs 
laws,  to  include  such  modifications  and  new  provisions  as  practice  and 
experience  have  demonstrated  are  required  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
system. 

Materials  for  such  a  codification  and  revision  have  been  collected  and 
partially  formulated,  under  my  direction,  by  comi)etent  officers  of  this 
Department.  These  materials  are  intended  for,  and  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posiil  of,  Congress. 

Conferences  of  local  appraisers. 

Quarterly  conferences  of  local  appraisers,  under  special  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose,  have  been  held  regularly  at  New  York  during 
the  year. 

The  anticipate<l  benefits  of  these  conferences  have  been  realized  in 
more  uniform  appraisements  and  classification  at  the  several  ports,  and 
generally  in  more  intelligent  and  satisfactory  administration  of  this 
important  branch  of  the  customs  service. 

Tliese  officers,  at  their  conferences,  have  also  materially  aided  the 
Department  by  their  advice  upon  important  questions  of  classification, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  submitted  to  them  for  their  opinion. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  appropriation  for  these  conferences  be 
continued. 

Expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs. 

Should  the  fund  for  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms continue  to  be  derived  from  a  i)ermanent  api)ropriation,  with 
the  addition  of  the  contingent  receipts  from  certain  sources  now  avail- 
abl(N  it  should  be  materially  increased  to  meet  the  changed  conditions 
since  it  was  last  fixed  by  enj\ctment. 
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Serious  embarrassments  have  ocenrred  several  times  through  deficiency 
in  this  appropriation,  which  has  proved  insufficient  to  defray  the  nec- 
essaiy  expenses  of  collection,  the  average  annual  cost  of  which  exceeds 
$7,000,000. 

The  fond  at  disposal  is  derived  from  the  permanent  annual  appro- 
priation of  $5,500,000  made  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1871,  ^'and  in 
addition  thereto  such  sums  as  may  be  received  from  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures  connected  with  the  customs  and  from  fees  paid  into 
the  Treasury  by  customs  officers,  and  from  storage,  cartage,  dniyage, 
labor,  and  services,"  which,  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act, 
amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000. 

Since  that  time  the  annual  receipts  from  thesesources  have  diminished 
about  $1,000,000,  in  consequence  of  legislation  afiectlug  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures,  and  the  abolition  of  many  of  the  official  fees. 

Since  1871  the  volume  of  customs  business  has  largely  increased. 
The  entire  system  of  transportation  of  goods  without  appraisement  at 
the  ports  of  first  arrival  has  been  established,  involving  additional  ex- 
pense through  the  creation  of  new  ports. 

Three  times  during  this  period  there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the 
means  available  for  the  exi)enses  of  collecting  the  customs,  causing 
much  embarrassment  in  the  conduct  of  the  service,  and  hardship  to 
employfe,  who  were  obliged  to  wait  for  their  pay  until  appropriations 
for  deficiencies  were  made. 

Tliere  has  also  been  a  lack  of  means  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  and  to  detect  and  prevent  frauds  upon  the  revenue. 

The  maintenance  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Government  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  contingent  receipts,  always  fluctuating  in 
amount  and  impossible  of  accui-ate  estimate.  It  is  suggested  that  all 
official  receipts  under  the  statute  relative  to  the  collection  of  duties, 
and  amounting  to  about  $1,000,000  per  annum,  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  a  part  of  the  general  receipts,  and  that  the  permanent  an- 
nual appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms be  increased  to  $7,500,000. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  total  value  of  our  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  and  specie 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $1,018, 187, (>;>3,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  yeai*  of  $87,473,843,  and  was  greater  than  for  any  year 
since  1881. 
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The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  and  specie 
daring  the  last  three  fiscal  years  has  been  as  follows : 


Merchandise. 


Exports- 
Domestic 
Foreign^.. 


Imports. 


Total. 


Excess  of  exports... 
Excess  of  imports.. 


18S7. 


5703,022,923 
13, 160, 288 


716,1H3.211 
692,319,768 


23,863,443 


1888. 


1683,862,104 
12,092,403 


1880. 


095,954,507 
723,057,114 


28,002,607 


8790,232,009 
12,118,766 


742,401,375 
745,131,652 


2,730,277 


Specie. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Exports- 
Gold „ 

$9,701,187 
26,296,004 

818,876,131 
28,037,949 

159,962,285 

Silver 

36,689,248 

Total .^ 

Imports — 

Gold „ 

35,997,691 

4G.  414. 183 

96,641,533 

42,910,601 
17,280,191 

43.934,317 
15,403,660 

10,284,858 

Silver ^ 

18,678,215 

Total.. « 

60,170,792 

59,837,986 

28,063,073 

Excess  of  exports 

67,678,460 

Excess  of  imports 

24,173,101 

12,923,803 

The  exports  of  gold,  exclusive  of  ores,  daring  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
$59, 952, 285,  the  largest  since  1875  ;  the  imports  were  $10, 284, 858.  This 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  gold  occurred  mainly  in  May  and 
June  last,  amounting  during  those  months  to  $30,000,000.  This  excess 
was  largely  due  to  the  increase  of  foreign  travel  on  the  part  of  our 
X)eople  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  foreign  exchange. 

Exports. 

The  total  value  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  was  $730,282,609 
for  the  fiscal  year  1889,  an  increase  of  $46,420,505  over  the  preceding 
year,  and  was  greater  than  that  of  any  year  except  1880,  1881,  1882, 
and  1883. 

The  following  articles  of  domestic  merchandise  exported  have  ma- 
terially increased  or  decreased  during  the  fiscal  year : 

Increase. 

Com $19,626,327 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 14, 758, 510 

Provisions 11, 064, 364 

Animals 5,  489, 715 

Wood  and  manufactures  of. 3,  S49,363 
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Inertatc — Con  tinned. 

MlDcral  oila,  refined _ 53,  SIO,  H4 

iTooand  Bteel,  and  montifactares  of. 3,393,043 

Copper  ore 2,453,571 

Seeds _  2,357,814 

Rah 1,731,305 

Hop* - 1,620,772 

FrniU  and  Data 1,661,376 

Leather,  and  mannfoctiiTes  of ~ 1,164,205 

Wheat 814.588,767 

Wheat  flonr 9,481,225 

Tobacco,  onmannractured 3, 035, 016 

Cotton,  mannliicttirea  of 2, 800, 545 

Copper  ingots,  bare,  etc. 1, 553, 830 

Sngar.  refined 1, 114, 552 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  domestic  exports,  as  follows : 

To  The  United  Kingdom „  $21, 751, 341 

To  Germany 10, 947, 431 

To  France 7, 326, 685 

To  BritiBh  North  Americiin  Provinces 5,374,623 

To  Sonth  AmeiicB 6, 045, 180 

To  West  Indies 2,972,889 

And  a  decrease  in  thevalne  of  domestic  eiporta,  as  follows: 

To  Russia  in  Enrope » f2, 950, 947 

To  Spain 2,377,845 

To  Belgium 2,032,799 

To  China „ 1,790,462 

The  imports  daring  the  last  fiscal  year  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  onr  commerce,  amounting  to  1746,131,652,  an  increase  of  $21,174,538 
over  the  fiscal  year  1888. 

The  valne  of  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  exports  during  the 
three  years  ending  June  30,  1889,  was  as  follows; 


ArtldoL 

m. 

xm. 

■», 

Aii{m>l* 

sin,  668,362 

ifl5,TW.«a 

2n,l51.3» 
lO.-lSo.lHH 

82, HIS, m 
«;s37;snii 

U,«2,3;T7 

i»:  031;  931 

lK,ifll.8S7 
B,3e3.3H> 

2SS,0U,Mt 
4,T77,2M 
17.7as,D34 

elm  MO 

BZ,142.G87 
I0.B1B.01B 

i:iS;S? 

2a,063,lU8 

m  'nt  i«i 

Copper,  .ii<luiimur.i.l.,rM  of ...„ 

Cotlon.  and  iii»nufn<lure»of.,. _. 

io,7«,7oa 
e.m7.9i3 

«,0i  8,877 

93,403,418 

10,TI»,OM 

leaner,  mud  «uHiuri.L-tu«.of..„ 

?™",'^ " "■■     "" 

Uoil  urwluda - „_ 

V^:r^Xi^:^:^^u. rr-;::::™ 

M'*o"a^ 

OH.S25.211 

ai5,633,BT» 

-MM^lM-i 

".-C, 
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The  value  of  domestic  exports  during  the  two  years  ending  June 
30, 1889,  classified  by  groups  according  to  character  of  production,  was 
as  follows : 


1888. 


Products  of  agriculture 

Products  of  luanufaoturc 

Products  of  mining  (including:  mineral  oils) 

Products  of  the  forest 

Products  of  the  lishorics , 

Other  products 

Total , 


Values. 


$500,840,086 
130,.'J00,087 

17, \m,fm 

23,9«H,0«r2 
5,51«,552 
5,218,392 


1880. 


Per  cent.        Values. 


683,862,104 


78.23 

19.05 

2.63 

3.51 

.82 

.76 


6532,141,490 

]:W,675,f>07 

19,947,518 

26.997,127 

7,106,388 

5,414,579 


100.00      730,282,609 


Per  cent. 


72.87 

18.99 

2.73 

3.70 

.97 

.74 


100.00 


Imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1889  was 
$745,131,652,  an  increase  of  $21,174,538  over  the  preceding  year,  of 
which  the  sum  of  $12,415,463  represents  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
free  merchandise,  and  .?8, 759,075  the  increase  in  the  value  of  dutiable 
merchandise. 

The  following  classes  of  importations  have  materially  increased  or 
decreased  in  value  during  the  fiscal  year : 

Increase, 
Free  of  duty : 

CoflTee $11,217,252 

Ore,  silver-heariDg ^ 1,636,156 

Sugar,  brown,  (from  Hawaiian  Islands) 1, 818, 470 

Goatskins 1,299,061 

Dutiable : 

Sugar 12,480,295 

"Wool,  manufactures  of. 4, 845, 549 

Hemp,  and  sub-stituk-s  for,  including  sisiil  grass,  etc 3, 178, 351 

Seeds,  not  medicinal,  not  elsewhere  spmticd 2,325,199 

Tin  plates,  teme  plates,  or  taggers  tin 2,243,309 

Wool,  raw 2,087,298 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  manufactures  of 1,963,362 

Silk,  manufacturers  of 1,771,767 

Coal,  bituminous 1,082,504 

Decrease, 
Free  of  duty : 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude $3,680,131 

Articles,  the  growth,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  brought  back 2,  603,  809 

Tin,  bars,  blocks,  etc 1,744,067 

Dutiable : 

Vegetables 5,095,625 

Bars,  railway,  of  iron  or  steel 2,642,997 
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Decrease — Continued. 

Datiable : 

Pig-iron $2,182,424 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  and  materials  for 2, 138, 476 

Cotton,  mannfactures  of 2,  HI,  857 

Ingots,  blooms,  etc,  of  steel 1,982,257 

Fruits,  including  nuts « 1,  919, 301 

Scrap — iron  and  steel,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured „ 1, 667, 813 

Wire  rods 1,148,086 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  our  imports  as  follows : 

From  BraziL $6, 693, 570 

From  West  Indies 6, 381, 667 

From  Mexico „ 3,  923, 712 

From  Germany 3, 320, 711 

And  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  our  imports  as  follows : 

From  Japan |1, 933, 584 

From  France 1, 798, 648 

From  Netherlands 1, 405, 531 

From  Austria-Hungary „ 1, 041, 231 

Imports  entered  for  consumption. 

The  value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  duty  collected  thereon,  during  the  last  five  fis- 
cal years,  has  been  as  follows: 


Tear  ending  June  30— 


1886  — 
ISW.... 

1887  ~... 
1888.... 
1889.... 


Value  of  merchandise. 


Free  of  duty. 


$192,912,234 
211,530,759 
233.093,659 
244,104,aj2 
256,574,&'» 


Dutiable. 


$386,667,820 
413,778,055 
450,325,;«2 
468,143,774 
484,856,708 


Duty 
collected. 


$177,319,550 
188, 379, 397 
2I2,0:i'J,424 
213,509,802 
218,701,774 


Average  rate  collected  on — 


Dutiable. 


Percent. 
45.86 
4.5.55 
47.10 
4.5.63 
45.13 


Free  and 
dutiable. 


Per  cciit. 

30.59 
30.13 
31.02 
29.99 
29.50 


The  principal  changes  in  dutias  collected  were  an  increase  on  sugar 
and  molasses,  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  manufactures  of  silk, 
manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  aud  jute,  and  tobacco,  and  a  decrease  on 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactiu-es  of  cotton. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  valiie  of  the  principal  articles  of  im- 
ported merchandise  entered  for  consumption  during  the  two  years 
ending  June  30,  1889: 

Free  of  dvly. 


1 

Artfclw. 

,„ 

To/M.. 

».  509. 522  M 
23.^9,031  HI 
S3,D7!,ai«W 

1    *^^S 

8,7!Ut]56IHI 

3,3*i,Ml7S 

gaSoaioo 

a|oai,Ts3  w 
i.nn.'t.xs  DO 

liii 

19.SS3.3Wll) 
]a,M3.M7  81 
U.387.4JT  10 

JStSS 

G,Mli,8MSr 

MST.omia 

Hides  .nd  akiiu.  ot&«  Ihon  fu 
SUks  unmaDUfBClured,  CDCoooa 

srsr-irfd'^s 

H«lr_ 

ISsi 

Cocoa,  tw  ™<»"\  "^^'■}''^^ 

.7«,am  07 

I 

OiU.  Hied  or  eipreaed  and  to 

»lile  or  CBHnllnl. 

■gss 

Cork  wood  or  cork  back,  unm 

2«.104,K3  « 

SSfi,!(7*,«30  U 

The  folloviDg  are  the  principal  articles  of  imported  merchandise 
from  which  the  customs  revenue  was  derived  during  the  two  years 
ending  Jane  30,  1889 : 

IM\al>U. 


Aitlolo. 

im. 

!«.. 

Value. 

Veins. 

DatrcollRMd. 

«8.373,2H  30 

»52,0DT.«;0  » 

(83.419,276  K. 

tS8,999.m  10 

'''"^ss,^^:;f!?!~.?^i .:.. 

H.Oa2.I0O]CI 

4.72'J,1B«I» 
32,213,13174 

l;,432.7B8  71 
82. 681, 4*2  66 

5,  we.  211  7» 
33,373,627  08 

Total _ 

81, 230, 1«  26 

36,942,607  24 

70.114.21127 

41,358.838  31 

Iron  Knd  alcet  and  manafadurea 
of— 

6,8m,a»is 

<4,ilO.J"M 

2,SS2,8§6  34 

,;:S;SS 

IS,  20*;  912  « 

Bl.OTS.BWTl 

31.283.832  4D 

43,510,133  66 

16.909.340  IS 

32,»4a,a»o3 

10. 3=1.685  48 

34,«lC7a8  77 

17,3(2,  S71  64 

Flai.  Iienip.  jute,  etc.,  Mid  manu- 
f«ltire»  ot- 

I«,ri97,1!»00 
2.).0tS.J8!<  10 

l^Z^ 

13,487,S22a0 
25,95S,2!2  78 

li,W8,S02  12 

39.612,738  10 

10, 302.  OBJ  32 

fl,7S»,«S7  a^ 
11,491,  BW  37 

44, 423,  P«  08 

M,  706!  702  07 

11, 194, -ISO  68 
]0:S4i;0«9H 
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Dutiable — Contmued. 


AitlolM. 


•plri|aoD8,     and 

MftltUqaom. 

Soirtte.  distUled..^ 

XoHkl««***«*««**M»«  •••••••••••••••  •••••• 

Cbemieals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medi- 
cIdqa.  ....•«••.. '••• 

FknStB,  incTudinff  nuts. ^ 

Ettrtbeii,  atooe,  and  china  ware 

liiilMiT  and  mannfarturea  of 

FlHAOF  ■xticlfla~.....i. 

Wood  and  manniSeM^tirea  of— 

UnmanuiiaGtured... 

IffannfiactarM  of. ~ »... 

Total 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones^ 

Bkcadirtaflte 

Fun  and  mantafaoturee  of. 

Bats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  and  ma- 

terisJsfor.^ 

Animals  , » « 

AH  other  articles 

Total ^ 


1888. 


Value. 


$1,853,889  50 
1,9?J,2«7  27 
7,310,190  09 


10,636.906  86 


12,814,525  85 
7,721,453  81 

15,106,551  08 
6,262,037  59 

11,071,497  21 
7,237,822  46 


18, 188  39 
9,363,092  22 


9,381,280  01 


11,032,310  74 
8,215,337  07 
4,811,412  44 

5,748,751  83 

4,661,849  06 

67,992,447  08 


Duty  collected. 


9666,666  39 
2,981,772  22 
4,014,806  58 


7,663,244  19 


1889. 


Value. 


(1,822,258  43 
1,902,K79  68 
7,713,051  77 


10,938,789  88 


4,622,441  94 
4,799,251  62 
4,477,535  21 
;;,  668,276  50 
3,479,248  89 
3,022,742  22 


8,426  39 
1,681,633  78 


1,685,060  17 


13,186,289  31 
7,750,577  12 

12,902,825  39 
6,473,357  73 

11,202,906  83 
6, 659, 966  58 


19,845  06 
9,748,799  11 


9,768,644  16 


1,182,334  34 

1,115,811  23 

971,105  86 

1,241,915  45 

932,369  81 

16,633,389  08 


468,143,773  98 


208,509,811  57 


11,389,179  81 
7,858,962  23 
5,224,481  48 

4,247,000  46 

3,917,031  84 

56,073,896  94 


484,856,767  90 


Duty  collected. 


$663,337  08 
2,943,248  08 
4,179,814  71 


7,786,899  87 


5,017,088  42 
4,526,581  52 
4,007,942  75 
3,694,401  04 
3,417,682  58 
2,781,010  12 


3,914  98 
1,772.696  00 


1,778,610  98 


1,232,350  69 
1,161,026  89 
1,054,802  18 

942,731  40 

783,406  37 

15,470,900  81 


218,701,773  76 


NAVIGATION. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  reports  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  to  be  as  follows : 


Documented  vessels. 


Registered # 

Enrolled  and  licensed 

Total 


1889. 


No. 

Tons. 

1,681 
21,942 

1,021,694.84 
3,285,880.40 

4,307,475.24 


"Eegistered"  vessels  only  can  engage  in  foreign  trade,  but  they  may 
also  carry  on  coasting  trade.  Our  total  foreign  tonnage,  not  including 
those  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries,  is  999,618,  of  which  190,196  tons 
are  steam,  and  809,422  tons  sailing  vessels.  ^^ Enrolled  and  licensed'' 
vessels  may  carry  on  coasting  trade,  including  trade  with  Canada,  on 
the  lakes.  The  coasting  trade  includes  trade  along  the  sea-(5oast,  and 
on  the  navigable  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United  States. 

Of  our  total  tonnage,  1,705,551  tons  are  steam,  and  2,541,924  tons  are 
other  than  steam. 

Ab89 5 
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The  registered  tonnage  of  the  United  States  has  increased  6,082  tons 
In  the  last  two  years,  while  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  has  in 
the  same  period  increased  195,598  tons. 

Our  sailing  tonnage  has  decreased  25,172  tons,  and  our  steam  tonnage 
has  increased  117,482  tons  during  the  last  year. 

Our  domestic  tonnage  is  thirteen  times  greater  than  our  registered 
in  number  of  vessels,  and  three  times  gi'eater  in  tonnage. 

The  vessels  built  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  as  foUows : 


Class. 


flailing  vessels. 
Steam  vessels.. 

Canal  boats 

Barges 


Total 


1889. 


480 

S8 
60 


Tons. 


159,318.81 

9,41^.61 

11,798.64 


1,077      231,134.88 


The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  built,  apportioned  in  respect 
to  the  sevei-al  grand  divisions  of  the  country : 


Grand  divisions. 


Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.. 

Pacific  const 

Northern  lakes 

Western  rivers 

Total 


No. 

85 
7G 


715 


1886. 


Tons. 
58,544.00 

5,913.9-J 
20,'H)0..">i 
10,594.93 


95,453.39 


No. 
510 

73 
152 

79 


844 


18S7. 


Tons. 
73,921.17 

9,139.61 
50, 4AS.  .'{2 
10,900.93 


150,450.03 


1888. 


No. 
601 
104 

Si 


I 


Tons. 

83, 168. 43 

21,956.4:; 

10l,H)2.«7 

11,  h59. 15 


1889. 


No. 

Totu. 

657 

93,912.24 

112 

17,939.43 

225 

107,080.30 

83 

12,202.96 

1,014     218,066.88     1,077      231,134.33 


The  tonnage  of  iron  vessels  built  in  1889  was  53,513  tons.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  built  at  the  lake  ports  14  iron  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  29,415  tons,  making  tlie  documented  iron  tonnage  on  the 
lakes  96,774  tons.  The  tonnage  on  the  Noi-thern  lakes  June  30,  1889, 
was  972,271  tons,  numbering  3,412  vessels.  On  the  Western  rivers,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  the  tonuaj^^e  was  299,427.47  tons,  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  same  date,  it  was  436,272.72  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  encroachments  of  foreign  vessels 
ui>on  our  foreign  caii-ying  trade  during  the  last  thiity-two  years. 
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ralmm  of  Oa  imports  a»d  exporU  of  menAandite  of  the  UaiM  Stata  Mrn'«j,  rapcdivag, 
in  carl  and  otier  land  rthiclea,  in  Ameriean  vt»td»,  and  in  foreign  veawla,  during  eaeh 
fiteal  ytOT  from  1867  (o  1889,  inc/tut'pe,  v>ith  tlit  ptrcmUxge  earrird  in  Ammeaa  mtell 
(o»»  and  baOion  intiudtd  from  1857  U>  1878,  indutive,  at  meOod  of  tratvportation  ttat 
not  be  Oattd). 


Impon*  ud  BipoiU- 

Tear  andlus  JUDO  3D- 

iDCMOad 

lind^veUicle.. 

VCMcls. 

lDlbTfll«ll 

Total. 

^ 

«iio.ssi,tm 
M;,isi.%it 
<ffi,rii.34i 

317.090,111) 
^.4M.B71 

Ma,««,771 
3M,9eD,(ni 

»3.(Mi.iri 

U9.JSI.10t 
3S0.W.K1I 

iiiiS 

III 

ISSiS 

203,  jll6, 109 

tJI3.M[l,7!l« 

*»:««;  311 

Zk3,D«).7U3 
SB,47K.2T)( 
IIN.OIS.ZH 
34;i.0IM>l 

437.010.  l:!4 

Mi.2Ss,n9i 

HI  KUMl 

»»:*«:  or» 

III 

iisSSS:?* 

1,268,  so«.i>y 

i^iw^iwlsua 
i.iiTloesiui 

Ml! «»:»-,« 

tH71U,TU 
eiM.«I3.WII 

1,010:  ftsi..-va 
»n(.iffi,ai7 
mi.s'.'T,!!!; 
>ra,4M,7H4 

tiii 
tssssa 

ill 

ill 

J.«k,3Ii,.'«e: 

i.ih9:7it:.wi 

i>K!,-in-.Vj;ii 

l.4III.HII,UI 
1,1S7,M%«.7 

00.  G 

w.u 

Z7,MB.imi 

s3.nEi,s« 
an,  388,  SB 

20.4T7.3M 
18,423,  MB 
SDWI.SRS 

SMafiii 
w.»ra,siT 

4ii,aa.im 

«,332.TTS 
W.TOI.Wt 
*»,Wil.735 

M;  GO*;  378 

8i.a 

s-s 

iSr-TTT — 

».a 

li.Tfl 

The  coasting,  river,  and  lake  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the 
same  period  lias  bceu,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  in  a  ilourisliiiig  condi- 
tion 80  long  as  it  is  afforded  its  present  proteetion. 

Persistent  efforta  have  been  made,  from  tiim^  to  time,  to  break  down 
the  safeguards  thrown  around  onr  domestic  commerce  and  oxjiosc  it 
to  the  system  of  free  trade,  which  has  wrought  sneli  sweejiing  dcsl  ruc- 
tion in  our  foreign  shipping  interest.*!.  In  the  light  of  experience  it  is 
dii&cult  to  understand  how  any  one,  who  is  not  mine  irit<'n«ted  in 
foreign  prosperity  than  in  our  own,  can  desiru  toseethieiprotcetiuii 
withdrawn. 

Bonds  on  documnitlnff  of  vessels. 

Investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  N^avigation  indicates  thiit  the 
annoyance  and  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  present  legislation,  re 
qniringtheexecation  of  bonds  as  a  biisis  for  the  issue  of  marine  doun- 
meote  to  veeeels,  exceeds  any  compensating  benefits  derived  there- 
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from.  Experience  shows  that  the  bonds  are  seldom,  if  ever,  put  in 
suit,  and  rarely  become  forfeitable.  I  recommend  their  discontinuance 
and  the  substitution  of  such  statutory  penalties  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Amendmentof  laws  regulating  tonnage  tax. 

The  Bureau  finds  that  the  oi)eration  of  the  provisions  of  section  11 
of  the  act  of  June  19,  1886,  entitled  *'An  act  to  abolish  certain  fees,' ^ 
etc.,  has  not  resulted  in  the  action  by  foreign  Grovernments  contem- 
plated by  Congress.  The  legislation  alluded  to  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  suspend  the  collection  of  so  much  of 
the  regular  tonnage  tax  imposed  on  foreign  vessels  as  may  be  in  excess 
•  of  the  tonnage  and  light-house  dues,  or  other  equivalent  tax  or  taxes, 
imposed  on  American  vessels  by  the  Government  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try, and  that  he  shall  indicate,  by  proclamation,  the  ports  to  which 
such  suspension  shall  apply  as  often  as  it  may  become  necessary  by 
reason  of  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  foreign  country.  It  is  not  known 
that  the  privilege  offered  has  led  to  the  abolition  of  any  tax  on 
American  vessels  by  any  foreign  Government.  The  advantage 
accrues  mainly  to  foreign  vessels,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  vessels  from  one  foreign  country,  without  recompense, 
should  escape  taxes  levied  under  similar  circumstances  on  vessels  from 
other  countries,  the  repeal  of  the  proviso  is  recommended. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  contends  that  the  distinction  now  made 
by  law  is  in  conflict  with  the  treaty  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States. 

Signals  for  ships,  etc. 

Some  additional  legislation  may  be  found  necessary  regarding  sig- 
nals for  ships,  pilotage,  and  like  subjects,  upon  the  conclosion  of  the 
labors  of  the  Maritime  Conference  now  in  session. 

Our  merchant  marine. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  we  stood  first  among  the  nations  in  ship- 
building, and  were  excelled  only  by  Great  Britain  in  the  amount  of 
our  ocean  tonnage.  Now,  so  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  our 
ship-yards  are  comparatively  silent,  and  our  flag  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  high  seas.  Once  76  per  cent,  of  our  tonnage  was  car- 
ried in  our  own  ships ;  now  87  per  cent,  is  carried  in  foreign  bottoms. 
Once  our  ocean  commerce  enriched  our  own  countrymen  ;  now  our  im- 
mense tonnage  of  exports  and  imports  gives  employment  mainly  to 
alien  labor,  and  alien  capital  levies  upon  our  people  an  annual  tribute 
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estimated  at  $150^000^000  for  freights  and  fares.  Kor  is  this  tribute 
the  only,  or  even  the  worst,  feature  of  the  case,  for  our  farmers  and 
mechanics  are  practically  excluded  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  ex- 
cept as  they  may  be  reached  by  the  circuitous  routes  prescribed  for 
their  own  advantage  and  convenience,  by  our  great  competitors  in  these 
markets.  An  overwhelming  public  sentiment  demands  that  this  hu- 
miliation and  loss  shall  cease.  If  our  industrial  interests  are  to  pros- 
per, if  our  commerce  is  to  be  sustained,  extended,  and  increased,  we 
must  cease  to  be  dependent  upon  any  other  nation  or  people  for  access 
to  foreign  markets. 

Doubtless  there  are  serious  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  they  are  greates 
now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  immense  capital 
invested  by  foreign  steamship  companies,  with  which  we  shall  have  to 
compete.  These  obstacles  will  constantly  increase,  for  every  year  adds 
largely  to  the  capital  thus  invested.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be 
done  promptly.  We  have  tried  the  do-nothing  policy  long  enough. 
Its  results  are  before  us,  and  they  are  not  satisfactory.  Shall  we  ac- 
cept as  inevitable  our  present  humiliating  and  unprofitable  position, 
or  shall  we  use  means  at  command  to  regain  our  lost  power  and  pres- 
tige on  the  ocean  f  Shall  we  give  that  protection  and  encouragement 
to  oar  shipping  interests  that  other  nations  give  to  theirs,  and  which 
we  freely  give  to  all  our  other  great  interests!  Or  shall  we,  by  con- 
tinued neglect,  suffer  them  to  be  utterly  destroyed! 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  founders  of  the  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  read,  just  now,  with  great  profit.  The  second  act  passed 
by  the  First  Congress,  July  4,  1789,  was  for  the  protection  of  American 
shipping  by  the  imposition  of  a  discriminating  duty  of  more  than  100 
per  cent,  on  Asiatic  trade,  notably  on  teas  brought  in  foreign  vessels. 

The  third  act  passed  by  that  Congress,  July  20,  1789,  imposed  dis- 
criminating tonnage  duties  on  foreign  vessels  entering  our  ports,  as 
follows : 

Cents. 

American  vessels per  ton...        06 

American  built  vessels  belonging  to  foreigners do 30 

All  other  vessels do 50 

The  same  Congress  on  the  1st  of  September,  1789,  prohibited  any  but 
American  vessels  from  wearing  the  American  flag. 

The  men  who  had  achieved  the  independence  of  the  Eepublic  left  no 
doubt  of  their  purpose  to  protect  its  interests  on  the  water,  as  well  as 
on  the  land.  So  great  was  the  development  of  our  ship-building  and 
shipping  interests,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  those  acts,  that  we 
sold  ships  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  to  foreigners, 
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and  our  merchant-marine  soon  became  the  pride  of  every  citizen,  and 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

Voicing  the  national  sentiment  in  1825,  Daniel  Webster  said,  "We 
have  a  commerce  which  leaves  no  sea  unexplored ;  navies  which  take 
no  law  from  superior  force.''  How  like  bitter  irony  these  words  would 
sound  in  1889.  The  brilliancy  of  our  achievements  on  the  ocean  begat 
overconfidence,  and,  listening  to  the  voice  of  free  trade,  Congress  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1828,  passed  an  act  withdrawing  all  protection  from  our 
shipping  interest,  and  opening  our  ports  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  upon 
the  same  terms  as  to  our  own.  Notwithstanding  this,  our  merchant- 
mai*ine  continued  to  be  prosperous  so  long  as  wooden  vessels  were  the 
only  vehicles  of  commerce  and  other  nations  refrained  from  paying 
heavy  subsidies  to  their  ships.  But  when  iron  steamers  took  the  place 
of  wooden  sail- vessels,  and  European  Governments  began  to  pour  their 
contributions  into  the  treasuries  of  their  steamship  companies,  the  de- 
cadence of  American  shipping  began  and  has  continued  ever  since. 
No  other  result  was  possible  under  the  circumstances.  When  we 
opened  our  ports  to  the  vessels  of  the  world,  upon  the  broadest  princi- 
ples of  equality  and  fr^ee  trade,  other  nations  seized  the  advantages  thus 
offered,  and  at  once  began  the  system  of  liberal  subsidies,  while  this 
nation  left  her  citizens  to  o-ompete  unaided  against  foreign  ship-owners 
backed  by  the  power  and  financial  aid  of  their  Governments.  The  total 
amount  which  has  thus  been  contributed  to  aid  ii;i  sweeping  our  com- 
merce from  the  ocean,  is  not  accurately  known,  but  the  following  con- 
servative statement  will  give  some  idea  of  what  our  people  have  had 
to  contend  with,  in  their  heroic  but  vain  efforts  to  maintain  a  resi>ecta- 
ble  merchant-marine. 

From  1830  to  1885  Great  Britain  paid  out  of  her  treasury  to  steam- 
ship companies  for  mail  contracts  and  subsidies  over  $250,000,000,  and 
since  1885  she  has  paid  annually  an  average  of  $3,750,000. 

The  Italian  Government  pays  an  annual  subsidy  of  $1,570,000. 

France  pays  a  graduated  bounty  for  construction  of  vessels,  from  $2  to 
$12  i>er  ton,  and  also  a  bounty  per  mile  run.  The  sums  asked  for  in  the 
French  budgets  of  1888  and  1889  under  these  heads  amounted  to  about 
$1,650,000;  the  annual  outlay  from  1881  to  1886  is  stated  at  about 
$3,500,000. 

Germany  contributes  largely  to  the  support  of  her  steamships,  pay- 
ing, as  has  been  stated,  nearly  $1,000,000  a  year  to  a  single  line,  which 
has  supplanted  an  unsubsidized  American  line,  formerly  running 
betwocn  New  York  and  Bremen. 

Spain  pays  a  lK)unty  of  $6  on  the  tonnage  built  in  that  country,  in 
accordance  with  the  established  regulations,  and  provides  for  a  rebate 
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of  duties  on  articles  imported  for  the  constmction  of  vessels.  Her 
annual  compensation  for  ocean  mails  is  said  to  be  over  $1,000,000. 

The  United  States  alone,  of  the  great  commercial  nations,  while  en- 
couraging railroads  by  liberal  grants  and  subsidies,  and  protecting  her 
coastwise  and  internal  commerce  and  all  her  home  industries,  has 
ntterly  n^lected  and  abandoned  her  great  foreign  maritime  interests, 
even  declining  to  pay  &ir  rates  for  services  rendered  by  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  although  Congress  had  approx^riated  money  for  the 
purpose. 

American  merchants,  ship-builders,  and  ship-owners  ask  no  special 
advantages.  Give  them  an  equal  chance  and  they  will  hold  their  own 
against  all  comx>etitors.  But  they  can  not  be  expected  long  to  maintain 
the  unequal  contest  against  foreign  capital,  backed  by  foreign  treas- 
nries.  Some  of  our  broad-minded  and  patriotic  citizens  are  still  strug- 
gling to  maintain  a  few  lines,  by  which  direct  communication  is 
kept  oi)en,  notably  with  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  China 
and  Japan.  The  line  to  Brazil  has  to  contend  with  the  ships  of  Eng- 
land, Grermany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  all  of  which  are  heavily  subsidized 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  commerce  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. The  lines  to  the  West  Indies  come  in  direct  competition  with 
Si>anish  shixxs  running  between  Havana,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Que- 
bec, and  receiving  governmental  bounties  amounting  to  $20,307  per 
round  ti'ip. 

American  vessels  running  between  San  Fnincisco  and  Asiatic  ports, 
and  receiving  mail  compensation  of  only  $14,446.32  a  year,  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  subsidized  ships  o|  England  and  other  countries,  and 
especially  with  the  new  line  recently  established  for  the  exj^ress  purpose 
of  preying  upon  our  commerce,  both  on  land  and  sea.  This  latest  and 
boldest  attack  upon  oui*  transportation  intere^sfes  is  backed  by  subsidies 
of  $300,000  per  annum,  on  the  line  between  Port  Moody,  in  British 
Columbia,  and  China  and  Japan,  and  $500,000  per  annum  on  the  At- 
lantic line  between  Liverpool  and  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick.  The 
railroad  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  these  two  steamer 
lines,  and  thus  gives  a  through  route  from  Liverpool  to  China,  has 
been  aided  to  the  extent  of  $165,548,000,  as  stated  in  tlic  aniinal  report 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Company.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
we  paid  to  foreign  steamers  for  carrying  our  mails  8396,583.81,  and  to 
our  own  steamers  only  $109,828.04. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  how  these  unequal  contests  will  end  if  our 
Government  maintains  its  i)Osition  of  supine  indifference? 

The  evil  and  its  cause  ai*e  both  appaient.  What  is  the  remedy?  It 
can  not  be  found  in  a  re-enactment  of  the  legislation  of  1789,  because 
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treaties  stand  in  the  way,  and  it  would  not  now  be  expedient,  even  if  we 
had  no  treaties  on  the  subject. 

Granting  American  registers  to  foreign-built  shii)S,  for  foreign  trade, 
would  have  but  little  effect,  and  besides  it  would  not  be  in  harmony 
with  the  principle  of  protection  to  American  Industries. 

The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  the  cost  of  building  ships  as  in 
running  them  in  competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor  supplemented 
by  immense  foreign  bounties.  So  far  as  materials  for  ship-building  are 
concerned,  no  nation  has  any  natural  advantages  over  us.  Our  iron, 
coal,  and  timber  are  as  cheap,  abundant,  and  accessible  as  in  any  other 
country.  Our  mechanics  are  unsurpassed  in  skill,  and  the  matchless 
genius  of  our  inventors  is  the  admiration  of  the  world.  If  it  costs 
somewhat  more  to  build  a  ship  in  this  country  than  in  Buroi)e,  because 
American  labor  is  better  paid,  fed,  housed,  and  clothed,  it  is  a  cause 
for  rejoicing  rather  than  regret.  If  ship-building  will  not  command 
the  labor  of  our  people,  as  other  industries  do,  it  is  because  that  industry, 
being  wholly  unprotected,  has  gone  into  foreign  hands,  while  the  bene- 
ficent American  policy  of  protection  has  been  thrown  around  our  other 
industries.  The  same  policy  wisely  applied  to  ship-building  and  ship- 
ping interests  would  produce  like  results  as  in  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. This  statement  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  our  internal 
and  coastwise  trade,  which  is  thoroughly  protected,  and  hence  in  a 
most  prosperous  and  satisfactory  condition.  While  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  has  rapidly  increased,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation has  decreased,  until  our  lake,  river,  and  coastwise  commerce 
is  conducted  as  cheaply  as  is  like  commerce  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  causes  of  prosperity  in  our  domestic  shipping  interests,  and 
the  causes  which  have  brought  our  foreign  merchant  marine  to  its 
present  deplorable  and  humiliating  condition,  clearly  indicate  the 
remedy  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  latter. 

Firmly  convinced  that  American  steamship  builders  and  owners  can 
not  unaided  compete  with  the  Governments  of  Europe ;  that  without 
proper  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  United  States,  we  shall  not 
only  fail  to  regain  our  lost  foreign  carrying  trade,  but  even  to  retain 
much  longer  the  small  remnant  that  remains,  and  that  the  restoration 
of  our  merchant  marine  is  essential  to  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that  liberal  and  judicious  aid 
and  encouragement  be  given  for  the  construction  of  steam  merchant 
vessels,  suitable  for  use  as  cruisers  and  transports  in  time  of  war ;  that 
fair  and  liberal  rates  be  paid  to  American  steamers  for  transportation 
of  mails  to  foreign  countries ;  and  that  special  aid,  either  in  the  form 
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of  mail  pay,  or  for  mileage  run,  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  direct 
ooimection  by  American  steamer  lines  with  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America^  and  with  China  and  Japan. 

TRADE  WITH  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  contain  certain  particulars  of 
the  trade  of  the  countries  upon  this  continent  southward  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  the  following  summaries  are  taken,  it  being  first 
mentioned  that  in  numerous  instances  it  has  not  been  practicable  to 
obtain  information  of  later  date  than  the  calendar  year  1887 :  The  total 
estimated  imports  into  Central  and  South  America,  including  Mexico, 
and  the  West  Indies  for  1887,  including  movements  of  specie,  were 
$522,000,000,  of  which  only  $80,000,000,  or  about  15  per  cent.,  came 
from  the  United  States.  The  total  estimated  exports,  including  specie, 
were  $664,000,000,  whereof  $202,000,000,  or  36  per  cent.,  were  taken 
by  the  United  States.  The  duties  collected  upon  these  imports  are 
estimate  at  $59,134,011,  of  which  $42,117,694  were  paid  by  sugar, 
$4,035,928  by  tobacco,  and  $659,194  by  raw  wool. 

The  dutiable  imports  from  those  countries  consist  mainly  of  sugar 
and  molasses,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  wool,  and  the  free  importations  are 
nearly  all  raw  materials  required  by  manufactures  in  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  exports  to  those  countries  from  the  United  States  are 
breadstiiJQs,  provisions,  lumber,  and  mineral  oils,  but  an  appreciable 
export  trade  is  maintained  in  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  cotton  prints, 
leather  goods,  agricultural  implements,  carriages  and  railway  cars, 
though  the  great  bulk  of  manufactured  articles  are  supplied  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 

Excluding  specie,  and  estimating  from*  the  trade  returns  of  the  fiscal 
year  1888,  Mexico  imported  $43,380,000,  whereof  $19,226,221  were 
fromthe  United  States;  Central  America  $15, 800, 285,  whereof$4,592,080 
were  from  the  United  States ;  South  America  $364,838,005,  whereof 
$20, 579, 227  were  from  the  United  States,  and  theWest  Indies  $97, 542,820, 
whereof  $7,869,102  were  from  the  United  States.  These  figures  show 
a  most  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  export  trade  with  the  South 
American  group  of  States.  Particular  mention  might  be  made  of  such 
marts  of  commerce  as  Brazil,  with  $114,335,676  of  imports,  and  only 
$7,137,008  from  the  United  States;  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  with 
$113,244,801,  whereof  only  $6, 643, 553  came  from  the  United  States,  and 
Chili,  with  $62,677,831  of  imports,  and  only  $2,433,221  from  the  United 
States.  Eeference  is  made  to  the  appendix  for  information  in  detail 
upon  this  very  interesting  subject. 
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EXPORTATIONS  BY  RAILWAY. 

Provision  should  be  made  by  law  gi\'ing  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  collection  of  statistics 
of  expoi'ts  from  the  United  States  by  railway.  Section  337  of  the  Ee- 
vised  Statutes  embodies  a  provision  which  htis  been  in  force  since  the 
year  1820,  for  the  obtaining  of  the  particulars  of  exportation  by  vessels, 
but  while  it  is  equally  important  that  the  statistics  of  land  exportation 
should  be  collected,  the  mode  of  collection  would  necessarily  be  diflfer- 

•  _____ 

ent,  and  could  best  be  fixed  by  administrative  regulation.  The  gov- 
ernments of  Canada  and  Mexico  obtain  and  publish  statistics  of  the  ex- 
ports of  those  c(juntrics  by  railway,  and  appear  to  encounter  no  special 
difficulty  in  so  doing.  What  is  possible-  and  desirable  for  them  is 
equally  possible  and  desirable  for  us.  Any  statute  passed  upon  the 
subject  should  contain  a  penalty  for  Mlure  of  the  carrier  to  make  a 
return  of  expoitations  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion. 

SILVER. 

The  continued  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  at  a  constantly  increasing 
monthly  quota,  is  a  disturbing  element  in  the  otherwise  excellent  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  country,  and  a  positive  hindrance  to  any  interna- 
tional agieemeut  looking  to  the  Iree  coinage  of  both  metals  at  a  fixed 
ratio. 

Mandatory  purchases  by  the  Government  of  stated  quantities  of  sil- 
ver, and  iimndatory  coinage  of  the  same  into  full  legal-tender  dollars, 
are  an  unprecedented  anomaly,  and  have  proved  futile,  not  only  in 
restoring  the  value  of  silver,  but  even  in  staying  the  downward  price 
of  that  metal. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1878,  to  November 
1,  1889,  there  have  been  purchased  299,889,416.11  ^indard  ounces  of 
silver,  at  a  cost  of  $286,930,633.64,  from  which  there  have  been  coined 
343, 638, 001  standard  silver  dollars. 

Tliere  were  in  circulation  on  November  1  of  the  present  year 
60,098,480  silver  dollars,  less  than  $1  per  capita,  the  remainder, 
283,539,521,  being  stored  away  in  Government  vaults,  of  which 
$277,319,944  were  covered  by  outstanding  certificates. 

The  price  of  silver,  on  March  1,  1878,  was  54||  penC/C,  equal  to 
$1.20429  per  ounce  fine.  At  this  price  $2,000,000  would  purchase 
1,660,729  ounc«iS  of  fine  silver,  which  would  coin  2,147,205  standard 
silver  dollars.     At  the  average  price  of  silver  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
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Jnne  30,  1889  (42.499  pence),  equivalent  to  $0.93163  per  ounce  fine, 
$2,000,000  would  purchase  2,146,755  fine  ounces,  out  of  which  2,775,628 
stancLard  silver  dollars  could  be  coined. 

The  lower  the  price  of  silver,  the  greater  the  quantity  that  must  be 
pm-chased,  and  the  larger  the  number  of  silv.er  dollai'S  to  be  coined,  to 
comply  with  the  act  of  February  28,  1878. 

No  proper  effort  has  been  spared  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  put 
in  drcolation  the  dollars  coined  under  this  law.  They  have  been 
shipped,  ui)on  demand,  from  the  mintsand  sub-treafiui'ies,  free  of  charge, 
to  the  nearest  and  the  most  distant  localities  in  the  United  States, 
only  to  find  their  way  back  into  Treasury  vaults  in  payment  of  Gov- 
erunent  dues  and  taxes.  Surely  the  stock  of  these  dollars  which  can 
perform  any  useftd  function  as  a  circulating  medium  must  soon  be 
reached,  if  it  has  not  been  already,  and  the  further  coinage  and  storage 
of  them  will  then  become  a  waste  of  public  money  and  a  burden  upon 
the  Treasury. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  predictions  of  many  of  our  wisest  finan- 
ciers, as  to  when  the  safe  limit  of  silver  coinage  would  be  reached,  have 
not  been  fulfilled,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  principles  on  which 
their  apprehensions  were  based  are  justified  by  the  laws  of  trade  and 
finance,  and  by  the  universal  experience  of  mankind.  While  many 
&vorable  causes  have  co-operated  to  postpone  the  evil  effects  which 
are  sure  to  follow  the  excessive  issue  of  an  overvalued  coin,  the  danger 
none  the  less  exists. 

The  silver  dollar  has  been  maintained  at  par  with  gold,  the  monetary 
unit,  mainly  by  the  provisions  of  law  which  make  it  a  full  legal  tender, 
and  its  representative,  the  silver  certificate,  receivable  for  cujstonis  and 
other  dues;  but  the  vacuum  created  by  the  retirement  of  national-bank 
circulation,  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  not  forcibly  paying 
out  silver,  but  leaving  its  acceptance  largely  to  the  creditor,  have  ma- 
terially aided  its  free  circulation. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  this  country  in  population  and  wealth, 
the  unprecedented  development  in  all  kinds  of  busine&>,  and  the  un- 
swerving confidence  of  the  people  in  the  good  faith  and  financial  con- 
dition of  our  Grovernment,  have  been  powerful  infiuences  in  enabling 
us  to  maintain  a  depreciated  and  constantly  depreciating  dollar  at  par 
with  our  gold  coins,  far  beyond  the  limit  which  was  believed  possible 
a  few  years  ago. 

But  the  feet  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  only  in  domestic  trade 
tiiat  this  parity  has  been  retained ;  in  foreign  trade  the  silver  dollar 
possesses  only  a  bullion  value. 
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Causes  of  the  depreciation  of  stiver. 

From  the  year  1717  to  1873  the  ratio  between  gold  and  sUver  was  re- 
markably constant,  being  15.13  to  1,  in  the  former  year,  and  15.92  to  1 
in  the  latter  year.  Daring  this  long  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  there  were  slight  fluctuations  in  the  ratio,  but  not  enough  to 
cause  any  serious  inconvenience.  Even  during  the  period  of  the  im- 
mense production  of  gold,  from  1848  to  1868,  when  $2,757,000,000  of 
gold  was  produced  and  only  $813,000,000  of  silver,  the  change  in  the 
ratio  was  only  about  1.6  per  cent 

The  legislation  of  Germany  in  1871-^73,  immediately  following  the 
Franco-German  war,  adopting  the  single  gold  standard  for  that  Empire, 
withdrawing  rapidly  from  circulation  silver  coins  which  prior  to  that 
time  had  formed  almost  exclusively  the  circulating  medium,  and  throw- 
ing large  quantities  of  silver  at  short  and  uncertain  intervals  upon  the 
market,  was  the  initial  factor  of  the  great  monetary  disturbance  which 
destroyed  the  legal  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  that  had  existed  for 
half  a  century. 

France  and  her  monetary  allies,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  alarmed  at  the  immense  stock  of  German  silver  which  was  sure 
to  flow  into  their  open  mints,  immediately  restricted,  and  soon  after- 
ward closed  their  mints  to  the  coinage  of  full  legal-tender  silver  pieces. 

This  action  only  hastened  the  catastrophe.  • 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  of 
Germany  and  France.  In  1873-'75  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden 
adopted  the  single  gold  standard,  making  silver  subsidiary.  In  1875 
Holland  closed  her  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver.  In  1876  Eussia  sus- 
I)ended  the  coinage  of  silver,  except  for  use  in  the  Chinese  trade.  In 
1879  Austria-Hungary  ceased  to  coin  silver  for  individuals,  except  a 
trade  coin  known  as  the  Levant  thaler. 

The  result  jias  been,  that  while  prior  to  1871  England  and  Portugal 
were  the  only  nations  of  Europe  which  excluded  silver  as  full  legal- 
tender  money ;  since  the  monetary  disturbance  of  1873-'78  not  a  mint 
of  Europe  has  been  open  to  the  coinage  of  silver  for  individuals. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  act  of  February  12,  1873,  revising  the 
coinage  system  of  the  United  States,  by  bailing  to  provide  for  the  coinage 
of  the  silver  dollar,  had  much  to  do  with  the  disturbance  in  the  value  of 
silver.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  act  of  1873  had  little  or  no  effect  upon 
the  price  of  silver.  The  United  States  was  at  that  time  on  a  paper 
basis.  The  entire  number  of  silver  dollars  coined  in  this  country  from 
the  organization  of  the  Mint  in  1792,  to  that  date,  was  only  8,045,838, 
and  they  had  not  been  in  circulation  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
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Moreover,  immediately  npon  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  United 
States  entered  the  market  as  a  large  purchaser  of  silver  for  subsidiary 
ooiDage,  to  take  the  place  of  fractioual  paper  currency,  and  from  1873 
to  1876  purchased  for  that  coinage  31,603,905.87  standard  ounces  of 
nlver,  at  a  cost  of  ^7,571,148.04. 

Starting  in  1878  with  no  steck  of  silver  dollars,  this  country,  stand- 
ing alone  of  all  important  nations,  in  ite  efiforte  to  restore  the  former 
eqnilibriiun  between  gold  and  silver,  has,  in  the  brief  period  of  eleven 
years,  added  to  its  stock  of  full  legal-tender  money  343,638,001  dol- 
lars of  a  depreciated  and  steadily  depreciating  metal. 

What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  price  of  silver  t 

The  value  of  an  ounce  of  fine  silver,  which  on  March  1,  1878,  was 
tL20,  was  on  November  1,  1889,  $0.95,  a  decline  in  eleven  years  of 
oyer  20  j^er  cent. 

In  1873,  the  date  at  which  purchase  of  silver  for  subsidiary  coinage 
oommenced,  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar,  containing  371.25 
grains  of  pure  silver,  was  about  H  cents  more  than  the  gold  dollar  ;  on 
March  1,  1878,  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  purchases  for  the 
silver  dollar  coinage,  it  was  $0. 93,  while  to  day  its  bullion  value  is  72  cents 
iQ  gold.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  fall  of  over  28  per  cent  in 
the  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  and 
of  over  20  "per  cent,  since  we  commenced  purchases  in  1878.  The 
downward  movement  of  silver  has  been  continuous,  and  with  uniformly 
accelerated  velocity,  as  will  appear  fiom  the  following  table : 


Average  price  of  silver  in  London  (ach  fiscal  ycavy  1873-1889,  and  value  of  an  ounce  of  fin 
sHcer,  eU  par  of  exchange^  with  decline  expressed  in  percentages  each  year  since  1873. 
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Indian  council  hUls. 


In  view  of  the  almost  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  leading  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world  in  excluding  silver  from  coinage  as  full  legal- 
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tender  money,  it  wonld  seem  unnecessary  to  look  farther  for  the  canses 
of  its  depreciation,  despite  the  large  purchases  upon  the  part  of  this 
Grovernment.  There  has,  however,  been  one  caose,  which  probably 
more  than  any  otter,  except  hostile  legislation,  has  depressed  the  market 
value  of  silver,  namely,  the  sale  of  Indian  council  bills. 

About  1867  a  diminution  in  the  flow  of  silver  to  the  east  wus  dearly 
marked.  This  was  due  to  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange,  called  "  council 
bills,"  sold  by  the  India  Council  of  the  Government  of  India  residing 
in  London.  These  bills  of  exchange,  which  are  claims  for  certain  soma 
of  silver,  are  bought  by  merchants  wishing  to  make  payments  in  India, 
silver  being  the  standard  and  only  le^  tender  in  that  empire ;  so  that 
just  as  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  government  rose,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  nnmberof  council  bills  oflbredfor  sale  in  London  increased,  theex- 
l)ortatiou  of  silver  to  India  was  saved. 

In  1868-'69,  the  sale  of  these  bills  amounted  t«  £3,706,741,  in  roaod 
numbers  $18,000,000,  whereas  in  188S-'89  there  was  realized  from  the 
sale  of  these  bills  £14,223,433,  about  870,000,000. 

In  some  years  their  sale  has  risen  as  high  as  $90,000,000. 

The  average  amount  realized  annually  from  the  sale  of  council  bills, 
for  the  fifteen  English  official  years,  1876-1889,  has  been  £13,756,88:^ 
or  $67,000,000,  while  the  annual  shipments  of  silver  to  India  for  the 
same  period,  have  averaged  £7,176,446,  or  $35,000,000. 

The  followiug  table  exhibits  the  net  imports  of  silver  into  India,  and 
the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  Indian  council  bills,  each  year, 
from  1875  to  1889 : 


Tahle  shoiciag  Die  net  imports  of  tiloer  into  British  India,  nnd  Ike  amount  l/  nmncil  bHU 
mtd,  duriaij  the  fifteen  English  oSkial  year»  {ending  March  31  of  each  gatr)  1874-'75  to 
1868- "«). 
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These  $50,000,000  to  $90,000,000  of  council  bills,  payable  in  silver, 
annually  thrown  upon  the  market  affect  the  price  of  silver  as  would 
the  sale  of  so  much  bullion.  That  these  council  bills  hang  like  an 
incubus  upon  the  price  of  silver  can  not  be  doubted,  and  they  must 
enter  largely  into  any  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  depreciation,  and  into 
any  estimate  of  the  probable  advance  of  that  metal. 

Increased  prodvM. 

While  the  demand  for  silver  has  been  cut  off  by  the  closing  of  the 
mints  of  Europe  to  its  coinage,  and  the  usual  demand  upon  the  part 
of  India  reduced  by  the  sale  of  council  bills,  the  annual  product  of  silver 
has  largely  increase^* 

The  world^s  product  of  silver  in  1878  was  estimated  at  $95,000,000 
(coining  value),  of  which  $45,200,000  was  the  product  of  the  United 
States.  In  1888  the  world's  product  of  silver  was  estimated  at 
$142,000,000  (coining  value),  of  which  the  United  States  contributed 
(59,195,000.  These  figures  show  an  increase  during  the  last  decade  in 
the  world's  product  of  silver  of  about  50  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in 
the  silver  product  of  the  United  States  of  over  30  per  cent. 

In  view  of  these  &ctB,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  primary  cause  of 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  was  adverse  legislation  by  the  prin- 
Gix>al  eonntries  of  Europe,  virtually  ostracising  silver,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  fall  has  been  hastened  by  an  increased  supply  falling  upon  a 
market  for  which  there  was  a  reduced  demand. 

Boyal  Commission. 

The  Eoyal  Commission,  appointed  by  the  British  Government  in 
1886  to  inquire  into  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  adopted  the  following  statement,  without  division : 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  we  are  directed 
to  investigate  is  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  causes,  and  can  not  be  attributed  to 
ai^  one  cause  alone.  The  action  of  the  Latin  Union  in  1873  broke  the  link  between 
bItct  and  gold,  which  had  kept  the  price  of  the  former,  as  mciisured  by  the  latter,  con- 
stant at" about  the  legal  ratio,  and  when  this  link  was  broken  the  silver  market  was 
open  to  the  influence  of  all  the  factors  which  go  to  aflect  the  price  of  a  commodity. 
These  factors  happen,  since  1873,  to  have  operated  in  the  direction  of  a  fall  in  the  gold 
price  of  that  metal,  and  the  frequent  fluctuations  in  its  value  arc  accounted  for  by  the 
&et  that  the  market  has  become  fully  sensitive  to  the  other  influences  to  which  we 
lave  called  attention  above. 
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Joint  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money. 

It  is  unquestionably,  true  that,  in  this  country,  public  sentiment  and 
commercial  and  industrial  necessity  demand  the  joint  use  of  both 
metals  as  money.  It  is  not  proposed  to  abandon  the  use  of  either  gold 
or  silver  money ;  the  utilization  of  both  metals  as  a  circulating  medium 
and  as  a  basis  for  paper  cuiTcncy,  is  believed  to  be  essential  to  our 
national  prosperity.  We  can  not  discard  either  if  we  would  without 
invoking  the  most  serious  consequences.  But  the  unprecedented  change 
in  the  market  value  of  the  two  metals  within  the  last  sixteen  years, 
and  the  steady  depreciation  of  silver  in  the  face  of  the  large  purchases 
on  the  part  of  this  Government,  arouse  grave  apprehensions  and  cause 
great  difficulties. 

With  a  stock  of  343,638,001  silver  dollars,  sharing  equally  with  our 
gold  coins  the  function  of  full  legal- t^ender  money,  as  well  as  $76,600,000 
silver  coins  of  limited  tender,  and  an  annual  product  of  silver  from  our 
mines,  approximating  $60,000,000  (coining  value),  it  would  not  be  for 
the  interests  of  this  growing  country,  nor  would  it  be  wise  public  policy, 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  either  metal  as  money.  Yet  it  is  equally 
true  that  two  ^lidely  different  and  constantly  varying  standards,  for  the 
measurement  of  values,  aie  impossible  in  any  permanent,  well  ordered, 
financial  system. 

While  our  circulation  now  embraces  gold  and  silver  coin  and  four 
kinds  of  paper  money,  there  is  in  reality,  since  1873,  but  one  standard. 
Section  3511,  Kevised  Statutes,  provides  that  ^*the  gold  coins  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  one  dollar  piece,  which  at  the  standard 
weight  of  25.8  grains  shall  be  the  unit  of  value.^^  *  *  *  Our 
legal-tender  notes  have  behind  them,  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury, 
a  reserve  of  $100,000,000  in  gold  pro\ided  as  a  guarantee  for  their  re- 
demption. Our  bank  currency  is  based  upon  United  States  bonds,  the 
principal  and  interest  of  which  are  payable  in  gold.  Our  gold  certifi- 
cates are  expressly  made  redeemable  in  gold  coin. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  st«;ndard  silver  dollars,  and  the  certificates 
based  upon  them,  constitute  an  exception.  They  ai^e  an  anomaly,  the 
standard  is  nominally  silver,  but  in  reality  it  is  gold.  The  bullion 
from  which  these  dollai-s  ai*e  coined  is  purchased  at  its  mai'ket  price  in 
gold.  They  are  made  a  legal  tender,  and  are  receivable  for  customs  and 
other  dues.  The  faith  and  power  of  the  Government  are,  therefore, 
pledged  to  make  them  equal  to  their  face  value;  and  So  long  as  their  num- 
ber is  kept  within  safe  and  proper  limits  they  will,  in  this  country,  at 
least,  be  maintained  at  par  with  gold.  The  honor,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  are  involved  in  the  preservation  of  this  paiity. 
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Egoivalenoe  between  onr  gold  and  silver  dollar  in  foreign  trade  is 
impossible  at  the  present  price  of  silver,  but  equivalence  in  domestic 
trade  is  practicable  so  long  as  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  is  kept 
within  proper  limits. 

Up  to  this  time  they  have  been  maintained  at  par  by  force  of 
governmental  authority,  and  by  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  good 
fidth  and  financial  power  of  the  United  States.  Gold  Lb  the  real  standard 
for  the  measurement  of  values,  and  will  remain  so  until  supplanted  by 
its  great  rival,  silver ;  or  until  some  international  agreement  shall  be 
entered  into  between  Grovernments  strong  enough  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  fair  ratio  of  value  between  the  two  metals. 

Force  applied  through  legislative  action  may  for  a  time.control  the 
laws  of  trade,  but  eventually,  those  laws,  stronger  than  legislators,  will 
assert  their  power. 

There  are  doubtless  persons  who  would  banish  silver  from  circula- 
tion and  rely  wholly  upon  gold,  while  others  would  make  silver  the 
only  standard  and  by  adopting  the  cheaper  metal  drive  the  dearer  out 
of  circulation,  if  not  out  of  the  country ;  but  an  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  public  sentiment  demands  that  both  metals  be  utilized. 

The  problem,  therefore,  presented  for  our  consideration,  and  which 
demands  the  action  of  Congress,  is  not  which  metal  shall  we  use,  but^ 
^^Sow  shaU  we  use  both  f ' 

Solutions  which  have  been  proposed. 

Various  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  proposed,  among  which 
tlie  following  may  be  mentioned : 

I%rst.  An  intemaJtUmal  agreement  fixing  a  ratio  between  silver  and  goldj 
md  opening  the  mints  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  to  the  free  coinage 
vfboth  metals^  at  the  ratio  so  estahlished. 

In  such  conceil)  of  action,  if  it  could  be  secured,  is  the  final  and  sat- 
is&ctory  solution  of  the  silver  problem.  The  policy  of  promoting  it 
was  instituted  by  the  United  States  in  1878.  The  proposition  was 
made  to  the  European  nations,  and  was  fully  set  forth  and  justified  in 
two  International  Conferences.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  pow- 
erful nations  are  not  yet  ready  to  act.  Public  sentiment,  even  in  those 
countries,  seems  to  be  steadily  moving  in  that  direction,  but  thus  far 
no  substantial  results  have  been  achieved. 

It  is  believed  by  many  persons,  well  informed  on  the  subject,  that 
eventually  the  evils  and  embarrassments  of  the  present  condition  of 
a&irs  will  become  so  intolerable,  as  to  force  the  most  reluctant  nations 
into  an  agreement  for  the  remonetization  of  silver  upon  some  £adr 
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mtio.  It  has  been  proposed,  by  persons  of  the  highest  financial 
standing,  to  hasten  this  resnlt,  by  stopping  the  purchase  of  silver  by  the 
United  States,  and  by  throwing  an  additional  30,000,000  ounces  annually 
upon  the  market,  to  precipitate  so  sudden  and  great  a  fall  in  its  price  as 
to  create  serious  financial  disturbance  throughout  th^  world,  and  thus 
compel  a  speedy  international  acyustment  of  the  silver  question.  This 
policy  might  prove  the  shortest  way  of  reaching  the  desired  result,  but 
it  would  probably  be  attended  by  commercial  and  industrial  disasters 
in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad,  which  conservative  statesmanship 
should  seek  to  avoid.  Some  other  less  dangerous  solution  should  be 
found  if  possible.  The  modification  of  this  prox)osal,  fixing  a  date  in 
the  future  for  suspension  in  case  no  co-operation  in  the  maintenance  of 
silver  on  the  part  of  other  nations  should  be  forthcoming,  reduces  the 
danger,  but  does  not  entirely  remove  it. 

Second.  The  present  policy  of  purchasing  and  coining  $2,000,000  Vforth 
of  silver  per  month. 

This  is  now  approved  by  nobody. 

The  so-called  silver  men  oppose  it,  because  it  does  not  go  far  enough 
to  meet  their  wishes ;  opponents  of  silver  coinage  denounce  it,  because 
they  deem  it  unwise  and  dangerous  to  increase  the  issue  of  a  coin  whose 
nominal  value  is  far  in  excess  of  its  bullion  value. 

Third.  Increased  purchases  and  coinage  of  sUver  to  the  maximum  of 
$4,000,000  worth  per  month,  now  authorized  by  law. 

This  policy  is  proposed  by  many  as  a  means  of  increasing  our  circu- 
lation, which  they  assert  is  deficient  by  reason  of  the  retirement  of 
national-bank  notes ;  and  also  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
silver  by  absorbing  the  world's  surplus  product  Both  of  these  objects 
may  be  far  better  secured,  as  will  be  shown  hereafl^er,  by  another 
method  which  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  increased  coinage,  and 
involves  none  of  its  dangers. 

The  argument  ha^s  been  strongly  urged  that  by  reason  of  the  rapid 
retirement  of  national -bank  notes,  a  severe  contraction  of  our  currency 
has  been  effected,  which  is  paralyzing  our  industries,  crippling  our 
commerce,  and  depressing  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  property.  The 
facts,  however,  do  not  sustain  this  argument. 

Since  March  1,  1878,  there  has  been  no  contraction,  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  very  large  expansion  of  our  currency,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Treasury : 
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The  statement,  therefore,  that  this  country  is  snfTering  a  paralysis 
from  severe  contraction,  does  not  seem  to  be  sound,  nor  do  the  facts 
appear  to  justify  a  largely  increased  coinage  of  silver  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  currency. 

As  to  the  other  prox>osition,  that  increased  coinage  would  enhance 
the  value  of  silver  by  absorbing  the  world's  surplus  product,  it  is  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  the  purchase  of  an  additional  $2,000,000 
worth  of  silver  per  month  would  have  the  eflfect  of  materially  and  per- 
manently increasing  the  price  of  silver.  That  an  increase  of  price 
would  temporarily  occur,  if  this  Government  should  adopt  such  a  policy 
seems  probable,  but  whether  it  would  be  maintained  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture — dependent  upon  conditions  which  no  one  can  foresee. 

If  the  purchase  of  299,889,416  ounces  of  silver,  in  the  brief  period  of 
eleven  years,  did  not  even  stay  the  downward  tendency  in  price,  but  in 
the  face  of  this  immense  quantity  purchased,  silver  declined  over  20 
per  cent,  in  value,  what  assurance  have  we  that  doubling  the  amount 
to  be  purchased  and  coined  would  materially  and  permanently  enhance 
the  price  of  silver,  much  less  restore  the  former  equilibrium  t 

Such  a  policy  would  on  the  other  hand  be  attended  by  great  dan- 
gers, and  would  widen  the  gap  between  the  legal  ratio  in  coinage  of 
this  country  and  European  countries,  and  thus  increase  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  an  international  settlement.  Every  silver  dollar  coined 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  (actually  15.98  to  1)  is  an  additional  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  adoption  of  any  practical  ratio  by  international  agree- 
ment, which  is  the  only  final  solution  of  the  silver  question.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  future  accumulations  of  silver  should  be  only 
in  the  form  of  bullion. 

The  purchase  of  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  a  month,  at  the  present 
price  of  silver,  would  mean  the  coinage  of  5,600,000  silver  dollars 
monthly,  to  be  stored  away  in  Treasury  vaults.  It  may  be  said  that 
certificates  would  be  issued  on  these  dollars,  and  that  they  would  be  a 
popular  form  of  currency,  but  the  fact  is,  that  at  no  time  since  the  coin- 
age of  the  silver  dollar  was  commenced,  has  the  full  amount  of  silver 
dollars  held  by  the  Treasury  been  covered  by  outstanding  certificates. 
The  substitution  of  the  silver  certificate  for  the  cumbersome  and  in- 
convenient silver  dollar,  while  it  has  tended  to  popularize  it,  and  give 
it  a  circulation  otherwise  impossible,  and  to  extend  its  usefulness,  and 
postpone  the  evil  day  so  often  prophesied,  has  added  nothing  to  its 
value,  and  has  relieved  the  dollar  from  none  of  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  effort  to  keep  an  overvalued  coin  at  par  with  gold.  These  cer- 
tificates rather  add  to  the  perils  of  such  a  financijd  policy  by  temporarily 
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popularizing  it,  and  by  increasing  and  intensifying,  through  postpone- 
ment, the  evil  results  which  inevitably  await  upon  its  enlargement  and 
eontinnance. 

The  coinage  of  5,600,000  silver  dollars  a  month  would  tax  the  present 
mint  organization  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  would  practically  sus- 
pend the  coinage  of  gold.  True,  this  might  be  obviated  by  enlarged 
fteilitieSy  bat  as  the  coinage  of  $2,000,000  worth  a  month  has  more  than 
net  the  demand  for  certificates,  the  argument  that  this  additional  coinage 
voold  soon  be  owned  by  the  people  in  the  shape  of  certificates,  is  not 
SQStained  by  the  history  of  the  past  nor  by  the  demands  of  the  present. 

If  the  issue  of  silver  dollars,  or  the  certificates  which  represent  them, 
dioold  become  so  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  free  circulation  of  gold, 
and  its  representatives,  gold  certificiites  and  legal-tender  notes,  the  dues 
(rfthe  Crovernment  would  soon  be  paid  in  silver ;  and  as  heretofore  the 
interest  and  principal  of  the  obligations  of  the  Government  have  been 
paid  in  gold,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  the  specie  reserve 
in  the  Treasury  would  change  from  gold  to  silver  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  force  the  Secretary  to  pay  out  silver.  Just  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  forcibly  pay  out  silver,  but  leaves  its  acceptance  to  the 
option  of  the  creditor,  no  one  is  forced  to  receive  it  unless  he  thinks  he 
ean  dispose  of  it  at  its  face  value,  and  in  this  way  the  number  of  silver 
dollars  in  circulation  is  limited  to  actual  requirements.  But  if  more 
than  sufficient  to  satisfy  business  needs  are  issued,  they  accumulate  in 
the  hands  of  merchants  and  in  banks,  and,  unless  the  Government 
redeems  them,  they  must  depreciate. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ti'easury,  in  whom  is  lodged  the  discretionary 
power  to  purchase  and  coin  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  per  month,  con- 
fois  in  the  opinion  of  all  his  predecessors  since  1878,  of  both  political 
parties,  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  go  in  the 
coinage  of  full  legal-tender  dollars,  the  nominal  value  of  which  is  far  in 
etcess  of  the  bullion  value,  and  he  has  therefore  confined  his  puichases 
to  the  amount  required  by  law. 

Fourth,  Free  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars. 

This  maybe  called  the  "heroic"  remedy.  To  open  our  mints  to  free 
coinage  for  depositors,  when  412}  grains  of  standard  silver  are  worth  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  only  72  cents,  would  be  to  say  to  everybody  at 
home  and  abroad,  bring  us  72  cents  worth  of  silver,  and  by  the  magic 
of  our  stamx)s  and  dies  we  will  transmute  it  into  100  cents. 

Free  coinage  of  silver,  while  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  per- 
manent restoration,  were  it  bestowed  by  this  country  at  a  time  when 
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the  metal  value  of  the  silver  in  the  full  legal-tender  dollar  is  28  cents 
less  than  its  nominal  value,  would  simply  have  the  effect,  by  opening 
the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  into  legal  dollai^s,  to  close  them 
for  the  free  coinage  of  gold.  Ko  doubt  our  mints  would  find  ample 
employment.  If  they  were  now  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  we 
should  not  need  them  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  because  gold  would  com- 
mand a  premium  and  become  a  commodity  to  be  hoarded  or  shipped 
abroad,  and  not  a  coin  for  circulation  at  home.  It  would  stop  the  simul- 
taneous circulation  of  gold  and  silver.  Our  customs  dues  would  be  paid 
only  in  silver,  our  legal-tender  notes  would  be  used  to  draw  the  gold 
from  the  Treasury,  and  would  then  represent  only  a  debt  in  silver,  and 
we  should  be  compelled  to  go  into  the  market  and  pureha^  gold  to  meet 
our  obligations,  or  pay  them  in  silver  dollars.  Rich  and  powerful  as 
the  United  States  is,  we  are  not  strong  enough,  nor  rich  enough,  to 
absorb  the  silver  of  the  world,  without  placing  our  country  wholly  nx>on 
the  Asiatic  silver  basis.  This  policy  would  in  no  wise  tend  to  restore 
the  desired  equilibrium  between  gold  and  silver  nor  to  promote  their 
joint  use  as  money. 

Nor  would  it  meet  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  who  desire  an 
increase  of  our  circulating  medium. 

The  amount  of  gold  and  gold  certificates  owned  by  the  people  and  in 
actual  circulation,  exclusive  of  $187,572,386  owned  by  the  Treasury  on 
November  1,  1889,  was  $496,622,300.  Free  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
would,  as  already  stated,  ver>'  soon  put  this  large  amount  of  gold  at  a 
premium,  and  cause  it  to  be  hoarded  or  exported,  and  thus  retire  it 
from  circulation. 

Even  if  we  should  coin  100,000,000  standard  silver  dollars  a  year,  it 
would  be  five  years  before  enough  of  them  could  be  put  in  circulation 
to  equal  the  gold  thus  banished,  and  by  the  time  500,000,000  silver 
dollars,  in  addition  to  our  present  stock,  could  be  circulated,  their  de- 
predation from  the  gold  standard  might  require  one  or  two  hundred 
millions  more  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  now  done  by  gold. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  method  by  which  a  more  swift  and  dis- 
astrous contraction  of  our  currency  could  be  produced. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  all  that  for  several  years  prior  to  1879 
gold  was  not  in  circulation  as  money,  but,  when  resumption  took  place, 
the  hidden  treasures,  which  had  so  long  been  banished  iVom  actual 
use,  at  once  flowed  into  the  channels  of  business  and  produced  the 
most  sul)stantial  and  satisfactory  conditions  of  prosperity. 

The  free  coinage  of  silver  dollai-s,  under  existing  circumstances, 
would  be  to  revense  the  results  achieved  by  resumption. 
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Ilfih.  The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  containing  a  doUar^s  worth  of  bullion. 

This  has  been  with  many  a  fiavorite  solution  of  the  problem  under 
discussion.  They  say  **  We  have  no  objection  to  the  coinage  of  silver 
if  yon  will  only  make  an  honest  dollar,  by  putting  into  it  enough  silver 
to  make  it  equal  in  value  to  a  gold  dollar." 

This  prox>osition,  while  apparently  ^^ honest,"  is  thoroughly  impracti- 
eable  and  impolitic. 

As  the  price  of  silver  varies  almost  daily,  the  amount  of  silviir  to 
be  put  into  the  silver  dollar,  to  make  it  of  equal  value  to  the  gold 
dollar,  would  have  to  be  changed  constantly.  While  the  divergence 
between  the  dollar  of  gold  and  the  dollar  of  silver  would  not  be  ko 
great,  the  relative  value  of  the  two  dollars  would,  in  reality,  be  as 
ioctnating  and  uncertain  as  it  is  now.  The  x>i*esent  silver  dollar  is 
inconveniently  large  and  heavy  for  actual  use  as  money,  and  to  increase 
its  weight  from  4121  to  556  grains  (which  at  the  present  price  of  silver 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  gold  doUai*),  that  is,  to  increase  its  bulk 
35  x>er  cent.,  would  make  it  simply  intolerable. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  coinage  of  a  heavier  dollar  would  be  a 
new  obstruction  to  any  international  ratio. 

The  paramount  objection  4x)  this  plan,  however,  is  that  it  would 
have  a  decided  tendency  to  prevent  any  rise  in  tie  value  of  silver. 
Seizing  it  at  its  present  low  price,  the  law  would  in  effect  declare 
that  it  must  remain  there  forever,  so  far  as  its  uses  for  coinage  are 
ooncemed. 

BixUi.  Issue  certificates  to  depositors  of  silver  bullion  at  the  rate  of  one 
doUarfor  412*  grains  of  standard  silver. 

This  proposition  is  a  recognition  of  the  inexpediency  of  coining  sil- 
ver dollars  to  pile  away  in  Treasury  v^aults,  while  their  paper  rei)re- 
sentatives  are  doing  the  work  of  circulation.  To  this  extent  it  is  an 
improvement  on  the  last  four  propositions,  inasmuch  as  it  would  save 
the  useless  expense  of  coinage,  and  be  more  convenient  for  storage. 
It  would  also  be  a  step  in  the  way  of  an  international  agreement,  by 
stopping  further  silver  coinage  at  a  ratio  different  fiom  that  almost 
miiversal  in  European  countries. 

This  proposition  practically  amounts  to  free  coinage  of  silver  for  de- 
positors, and  is  open  to  all  the  serious  objections  and  dangers  which 
have  been  urged  against  that  heroic  remedy. 
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Measure  recommended. 

Issue  Treasury  notes  agrainst  deposits  of  silver  bullion  at  the 
mfirket  price  of  silver  when  deposited,  payable  on  demand  in  such 
quantities  of  silver  bullion  as  will  equal  in  value,  at  the  date  of 
presentation,  the  number  of  dollars  expressed  on  the  Dftce  of  the 
notes  at  the  market  price  of  silver,  or  in  grold,  at  the  option  of  the 
Government ;  or  in  silver  dollars  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  Repeal 
the  compulsory  feature  of  the  present  coinagre  act. 

The  Secretary  desires  to  call  special  attention  to  this  proposition, 
believing  that  in  the  application  of  its  principles  will  be  foond  the 
safest,  surest,  and  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  silver  problem  as  it 
is  now  presented  for  the  action  of  this  country. 

In  explaining  the  proposed  measure,  at  this  time,  it  is  intended  to 
deal  only  with  its  general  features,  but,  if  desired,  a  bill  embracing 
the  details  believed  to  be  necessary  to  its  satisfactory  operation  will  be 
prepared  and  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  proposition  is  briefly  this:  To  open  the  mints  of  the  United 
States  to  the  free  deposit  of  silver,  the  market  value  of  the  same  (not 
to  exceed  $1  for  412.5  grains  of  standard  silver)  at  the  time  of  deposit, 
to  be  paid  in  Treasury  notes ;  said  notes  to  be  redeemable  in  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  which  could  be  purchased  by  the  number  of  dollars  ex- 
pressed on  the  face  of  the  notes  at  the  time  presented  for  payment,  or 
in  gold,  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  and  to  be  receivable  for 
customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues ;  and  when  so  received  they  maybe 
reissued ;  and  such  notes,  when  held  by  any  national-banking  associa- 
tion, shall  be  counted  as  part  of  its  lawful  reserve. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  have  discretionary  power  to 
suspend,  temporarily,  the  receipt  of  silver  bullion  for  payment  in  notes, 
when  necessary  to  protect  the  Government  against  combinations  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  ai*bitrary  and  fictitious  price  to  silver. 

If  the  price  of  silver  should  advance  between  the  date  of  the  issue 
of  a  note  and  its  payment,  the  holder  of  the  note  would  receive  a  less 
quantity  of  silver  than  he  deposited,  but  he  would  receive  the  exact 
quantity  of  silver  which  could  be  bought  in  the  market  with  the  num- 
ber of  gold  dollars  called  for  by  his  note,  at  the  date  of  payment.  If 
the  price  should  decline,  he  would  receive  more  silver  than  he  de- 
posited, but  he  would  receive  the  quantity  of  silver  which  could  be 
purchased  with  the  number  of  gold  dollars  called  for  by  his  note  at  the 
time  he  presented  it  for  payment. 
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The  advantages  of  retaining  the  option  to  redeem  in  gold  are  tlxree- 
•fold : 

First.  It  would  give  additional  credit  to  the  notes. 

Second.  It  would  prevent  the  withdrawal  and  redeposit  of  silver  for 
specolative  purposes. 

Third.  It  would  afford  a  convenient  method  of  making  change  when 
^e  weight  of  silver  bars  does  not  correspond  with  the  amount  of  the 
notes. 

So  far  as  the  issue  of  the  notes  is  concerned,  the  plan  is  very  simple. 
If  a  deiK)sitor  brings  a  hundred  ounces  of  silver  to  the  mint,  and  the 
market  price  of  silver  at  that  date,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  is  95  cents  an  ounce,  he  would  receive  in  payment  Treas- 
ury notes  calling  for  $95. 

Various  methods  of  redeeming  the  proposed  notes  have  been  con- 
sidered, but  the  plan  recommended  seems  preferable. 

They  might  be  redeemed  wholly  in  silver  bullion  of  the  same  weight 
as  that  deposited ;  that  is  to  say,  if  an  owner  of  silver  had  deposited 
a  hundred  ounces,  he  might  receive  back  a  hundred  ounces. 

The  objection  to  this  plan  of  redemption  is  that  it  would  subject  the 
notes  to  all  the  fluctuations  which  might  occui-  in  the  price  of  silver, 
and,  from  lack  of  steadiness  and  cei-tainty  of  value  they  might  not  cir- 
cnlate  freely  as  money. 

Another  plan  which  has  been  suggested  is  to  redeem  them  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  dollar  for  dollar.  This  is  practically  a 
purchase  of  the  bullion  at  its  market  price,  the  Government  becoming 
the  owner  of  it  on  the  issue  of  the  notes.  This  method  has  some  feat- 
ures which  commend  it,  but  on  the  whole  it  does  not  seem  logical  or 
desirable  that  the  notes  should  be  redeemed  in  a  currency  which 
is  certainly  no  better,  if  as  good,  as  themselves.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  seem  expedient  to  pile  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Government  a  large 
quantity  of  silver  bullion  which  can  not  be  made  available  for  the 
redemption  of  the  very  notes  which  are  based  upon  it.  True,  the 
Government  might  coin  the  bullion  into  standard  silver  dollars  and 
nse  the  resulting  coin  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes,  which  would 
be  quite  satisfactory  when  the  silver  dollar  becomes  equal  in  value 
to  the  gold  dollar,  but  at  present  it  would  not  appear  to  be  either 
just  or  desirable  to  issue  a  note  on  a  deposit  of  a  hundred  cents  worth 
of  silver,  and  redeem  it  with  a  dollar  containing  only  72  cents  worth 
of  silver. 
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Advantagen  of  the  propaed  metmire. 

Among  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  measure  proposed,  the  follow-' 
ing  may  be  briefly  stated : 

First.  It  would  establish  and  maintain  through  the  operations  of 
trade  a  convenient  and  economical  use  of  all  the  money-metal  in  the 
country. 

Second.  It  would  give  us  a  pax>er  currency  not  subject  to  undue  or 
arbitrary  inflation  or  contraction,  nor  to  fluctuating  values,  but  based, 
dollar  for  dollar,  on  bullion  at  its  market  price,  and  having  behind  it 
the  pledge  of  the  Government  to  maintain  its  value  at  par,  it  would  be 
as  good  as  gold,  and  would  remain  in  circulation,  as  there  could  be  no 
motive  for  demanding  redemption  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  business 
transactions. 

Third.  By  the  utilization  of  silver  in  this  way  a  market  would  be 
provided  for  the  surplus  product  This  would  tend  to  the  rapid  en- 
hancement of  its  value,  until  a  point  be  reached  where  we  can  with 
safety  open  our  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

Fourth.  The  volume  of  absolutely  sound  and  perfectly  convenient 
currency  thus  introduced  into  the  channels  of  trade  would  also  relieve 
gold  of  a  part  of  the  work  which  it  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
perform.  Both  of  the  causes  last  mentioned,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  diflei-encc  in  value  between  the  two  metals 
and  to  restore  the  equilibrium  so  much  desii'ed.  It  would  furnish  a 
perfectly  sound  currency  to  take  the  place  of  retired  national-bank 
notes,  and  thus  prevent  the  contraction  feared  Irom  that  source. 

Fifth.  It  would  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  a  larger  volume 
of  circulation,  by  the  introduction  of  a  currency,  which,  being  at  all 
times  the  equivalent  of  gold,  would  freely  circulate  with  it-,  and  thus 
avoid  the  danger  of  contraction,  which  lurks  in  the  policy  of  increased 
or  free  coinage  of  silver,  by  reason  of  the  hoarding  or  exportation  of  gold. 

Sixth.  It  should  not  encounter  the  opposition  of  those  who  depre- 
cate inflation,  for,  though  the  volume  of  currency  may  be  somewhat 
increased,  the  notes  would  be  limited  to  the  surplus  product  of  silver, 
and  each  dollar  thus  issued  would  be  absolutely  sound,  and  would 
represent  an  amount  of  bullion  worth  a  dollar  in  gold. 

Seventh.  It  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  silver  producers  than 
increased  coinage  under  existing  law,  for  in  both  ca^es  bullion  would 
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be  i>aid  for  at  its  market  value,  and  under  the  plan  proposed  a  much 
Jarger  amount  could  be  used  with  safety ;  and  while  increaAod  coinage 
would  arouse  the  fearo  and  encounter  the  opposition  of  a  very  large  and 
powerful  class  of  people,  it  is  believed  that  this  measure  would  meet 
with  their  acquiescence. 

Eighth.  There  would  be  no  possibility  of  loss  to  the  holders  of  these 
notes,  becai^se  in  addition  to  their  ftdl  &.ce  value  in  bullion  they  would 
have  behind  them  the  pledged  faith  of  the  Government  to  redeem  them 
in  gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  silver  bullion. 

Ninth.  The  adoption  of  this  policy,  and  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory 
coinage  act,  would  quiet  public  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  over- 
issue of  standard  silver  dollars,  and  the  present  stock  could  therefore 
be  safely  maintained  at  par. 

Tenth.  This  plan  could  be  tried  with  perfect  safety,  and  it  is  believed, 
with  advantage  to  all  our  interests.  Should  it  prove  a  successful  and 
satis^ctory  plan  for  utilizing  silver  as  money,  other  nations  might  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  adopt  it,  without  waiting  for  an  international  agree- 
ment, and  should  concerted  action  be  deemed  desirable,  it  could  then  be 
more  readily  secured. 

By  this  method  it  is  believed  that  the  way  would  be  paved  for  the 
opening  of  the  mints  of  the  world  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  the 
restoration  of  the  former  equilibrium  of  the  money-metals. 

Possible  objections  and  criticisms, 

I  may  here  conveniently  note  and  answer  in  brief  some  of  the  ob- 
jections which  may  be  made  to  this  proposition*: 

First.  Possibility  of  loss  to  the  Government  by  a  further  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  silver  bullion. 

This  danger  is  exceedingly  remote.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  profit  to  the  Government  would  be  realized  by 
the  adoption  of  this  measure.  First,  from  the  almost  certain  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  silver  on  deposit,  which  would  inure  to  its  a<Ivantage  ;  and 
second,  i^om  the  destruction  and  permanent  loss  of  notes,  which  would 
never  be  presented  for  redemption,  the  bullion  represented  by  them 
then  becoming  the  property  of  the  Government. 

But  even  if  a  loss  arise  by  reason  of  a  further  decline  in  the  value 
of  silver,  this  would  not  be  a  valid  objection  to  the  measure  pro- 
posed, for  the  reason  that  the  Government,  having  assumed  control  of 
file  currency  of  the  country,  is  bound,  at  whatever  cost,  to  supply  a 
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circulating  medium  which  is  absolutely  sound.  This  duty  has  been 
fully  recognized  in  the  case  of  our  legal-tender  notes,  by  the  sale  of 
four  and  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  bonds,  amounting  to  (95, 500, 000,  in 
order  to  provide  that  amount  of  gold,  which  now  lies  in  the  Treasury, 
as  a  reserve  for  their  redemption.  We  have  already  paid  out  over 
$40,000,000  interest  on  these  bonds,  as  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  outstanding  $346,000,000  of  United  States  notes,  and  we  are 
still  paying  over  $4,000,000  a  year  for  that  purpose. 

Second.  It  might  be  suggested  that  to  issue  Treasury  notes  on  un- 
limited deposits  of  bullion  would  place  the  Government'at  the  mercy 
of  combinations  organized  to  arbitrarily  put  up  the  price  of  silver  for 
the  purpose  of  unloading  on  the  Treasury  at  a  fictitious  value. 

This  danger  may  be  averted  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy  discretion  to  suspend  temporarily  the  receipt  of  silver  and 
issue  of  notes  in  the  event  of  such  a  combination,  and  he  might  be  au- 
thorized, under  proper  restrictions,  to  sell  silver,  if  necessary,  retaining 
the  gold  proceeds  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes. 

The  existence  of  such  authority,  even  if  never  exercised,  would  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  any  effectual  combination  of  this  kind,  for  the 
reason  that  a  combination  to  control  the  sUver  product  of  the  world 
would  be  very  expensive,  requiring  immense  capital,  and  could  not  be 
successftdly  undertaken  in  .the  face  of  the  power  lodged  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  defeat  it. 

This  method  of  guarding  against  combinations  and  corners  would  be 
far  better  than  the  proposition  to  fix  the  price  at  which  notes  should 
be  issued,  at  the  average  price  of  silver  during  any  considerable  ante- 
cedent period  of  time,  as  the  latter  would  tend  to  prevent  the  normal 
rise  in  value,  which  is  desired  and  anticipated  from  the  adoption  of 
this  method. 

Tliird.  If  it  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  would  degrade  sil- 
ver from  its  position  as  money,  and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
commodity,  the  reply  is  that  silver  bullion  is  now  a  mere  commodity. 

This  policy  would  at  once  give  to  silver,  through  its  paper  representa- 
tive, the  rank  and  dignity  of  money  in  the  most  convenient  and  least 
expensive  way  in  which  it  can  possibly  be  utilized.  The  iissuc  of 
notes  based  on  bullion,  as  proposed,  would  have  the  effect  of  crowning 
it  with  the  dignity  of  money  as  effectually  as  could  the  dies  and  stami>s 
of  a  United  States  mint.  Instead  of  degrading  silver,  this  plan  would 
tend  to  restore  it  to  its  former  i-atio  with  gold. 

Fourth.  It  might  be  urged  against  this  plan  that  it  would  open  a 
tempting  field  for  speculation  by  offering  to  speculators  an  opportunity, 
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when  silver  had  temporarily  £»llen  but  was  likely  to  advance,  to  with- 
draw from  the  Treasury  and  hold  for  a  rise  the  silver  bullion  covered 
by  notes ;  or,  when  there  might  be  a  i>ossibility  of  a  depression,  to 
deposit  it>,  wait  for  a  fall  in  price,  and  then  have  their  notes  redeemed 
in  an  increased  quantity  of  silver. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  the  danger  is  by  no  means  great, 
but  should  it  prove  so,  the  judicious  exercise  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  his  option  to  redeem  in  gold  (either  coin,  bullion,  or  cer- 
tificates), would  effectually  prevent  the  successful  culmination  of  such 
speculative  ox)erationB. 

Fifth.  Unless  the  amount  of  silver  bullion  be  limited,  may  not  this 
policy  result  in  an  nndue  and  dangerous  increase  in  the  volume  of  our 
currency  t    May  we  not  be  flooded  with  the  world's  excess  of  silver! 

Fears  of  too  large  a  volume  of  absolutely  sound  currency  are  not 
entertained  to  any  considerable  extent  by  our  people.  The  dangers 
firom  snch  an  expansion  are  not  apparent,  nor  are  they  serious.  It  is 
only  inflation  from  overissue  of  doubtful  or  depreciated  dollars  that 
affords  substantial  grounds  for  apprehension. 

As  to  the  objection  that  we  may  be  flooded  with  the  world's  silver, 
the  proposed  law  itself,  and  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  present  prod- 
uct and  the  uses  of  silver,  furnish  a  complete  reply.  Treasury  notes  would 
only  be  issued  at  the  average  price  of  silver  in  the  leading  financial  cen- 
ters of  Euroi)e  and  the  United  States,  so  that  there  could  be  no  possible 
motive  for  shipping  it  from  abroad.  Why  should  any  one  pay  the  cost  of 
transporting  silver  from  Europe  to  exchange  for  our  Treasury  notes 
at  the  same  price  it  would  command  in  gold  at  home!  Probably 
we  should  receive  some  of  the  surplus  product  of  Mexico ;  but,  as  will 
be  presently  shown,  the  amount  would  not  be  dangerously  large.  It 
would  not  come  from  South  America,  because  it  would  command  the 
same  price  in  gold  in  London  that  it  would  in  notes  in  New  York, 
and  nearly  all  the  product  of  South  America  goes,  in  the  shape  of 
miscellaneous  ores  and  base  bars,  to  Eurojie  for  economical  refining. 

As  the  last  objection  raised  is  of  vital  imi)ortancc,  it  may  properly 
be  considered  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  silver  product  of  the  world,  for  the  calendar  ye^ir  1888,  was  es- 
timated to  have  been  approximately  110,000,000  ounces,  divided  among 
producing  countries  as  loUows: 

Coontries —  Fine  ounces. 

United  States. 45, 800, 000 

Mexico 32,  000,  000 

South  America. 17,000,000 

Europe 10,000,000 

Aufitniliaand  Japan 5,200,000 

Total 110,000,000 
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The  commercial  valae  of  the  above  ppodnct,  based  upon  the  average 
price  of  silver  for  the  same  year  (94  cents  an  ounce),  wafi  $103,400,000, 
and  the  coining  value  $142,000,000. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  the  coining  value  in  this  connection,  because  it 
is  proposed  to  deal  with  coinages  which  are  usually  reported  at  their 
nominal  value. 

The  silver  coinages  of  the  world,  officially  reported  to  the  Director 
of  the  Mint^  through  our  foreign  representatives,  for  the  year  18S8, 
aggregated  $149,737,442. 

Included  in  this  aggregate  are  26,658,964  Mexican  dollars,  and  the 
sum  of  $28,000,000  officially  reported  as  recoiuagee,  that  is,  domestic  or 
fqreign  coins  remelted  during  the  year.  What  amount  of  old  jewelry, 
plate,  etc.,  was  used  for  coinage  purposes  is  not  known,  aside  from  the 
United  States. 

Deducting  the  coinage  of  Mexican  dollars  and  the  amount  of  the  re- 
coinages,  say  $54,000,000,  leaves  the  amount  ol  new  silver  employed 
in  coinage  about  $95,000,000. 

The  new  silver  used  in  coinage  in  1888  was  approximately  distrib- 
uted as  follows : 

Coinage  {len  reooHioge)  1888. 
Conntries —  Ooininic  Taloe. 

By  the  United  States 132,300,000 

By  India 35,000,000 

By  Japan 10, 000, 000 

By  other  countries  (principally  colonial  and  Bubsidiary  ooinagee) 17, 700, 000 

Total 96, 000, 000 

The  product  of  new  silver  for  the  same  year  was,  approximately, 
$142,000,000  (coining  value),  leaving  about  $47,000,000  of  new  silver 
for  use  in  the  arts  and  industries,  for  Mexican  coinage  not  remelted,  and 
unaccounted  for. 

Deducting  for  recoinages — that  is,  for  domestic  and  foreign  coins  used 
over,  say  $4,000,000 — the  value  of  the  new  silver  used  annually  in  coin- 
age by  the  United  States  and  India  may  be  placed  at  $67,000,000. 

Since  the  suspension  of  silver  coinage  by  the  states  of  the  Latin 
Union  in  1875,  the  only  nations  which  have  executed  full  legal-tender 
silver  coinages  of  any  considerable  value  have  been  the  United  States 
and  India.  While  it  is  true  that  the  mints  of  Mexico  have  been  open 
to  the  coinage  of  full  legal-tender  silver  doUars,  and  that  the  number 
of  Mexican  dollars  coined  annually  from  new  bullion  amounts  to  about 
$26,000,000,  this  coinage  can  not  be  considered  as  adding  materially 
to  the  world's  stock  of  coin,  for  the  reason  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Mexican  dollars  coined  are  soon  melted  down  and  tised  in  other  coinages. 
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or  absorbed  in  Asiatic  trade.    The  conversion  of  bullion  into  Mexican 
dollars  is  only  a  convenient  way  of  utilizing  it  for  eastern  trade. 

The  mints  of  Japan  are  still  open  to  the  coinage  of  full  legal-tender 
silver  yens,  or  dollars,  and  they  coined  during  the  year  1888  over 
^,000,(HX),  and  in  the  year  1887  over  $9,000,000  in  silver  yens.  Some 
full  legal-tender  coinage  is  executed  annually  by  Austria-Hungary, 
both  in  silver  trade  coins  (Maria  Theresa  thalers),  for  circulation  in  the 
Levant,  and  silver  florin  and  two-florin  pieces  for  domestic  trade,  the 
value  of  the  former  being  for  the  year  1887  about  J3, 175, 000  and  for 
1888  about  W,  100, 000,  and  of  the  latter  about  *8, 000, 000  in  1887  and 
14,000,000  in  1888. 

Some  full  legal-tender  silver  coinage  is  executed  annually  by  France 
for  its  possessions  in  Gochin  China  and  in  Africa,  and  some  by  Holland 
for  its  foreign  possessions.  With  these  exceptions,  the  silver  coinages 
of  the  world  consist  almost  exclusively  of  subsidiary  pieces,  struck 
for  change  purposes  by  European  and  South  American  countries. 

Of  the  silver  coinage  of  Mexico  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  from 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  remains  annually  in  existence  as  coin  either 
in  Mexico  or  China.  "* 

It  would  be  a  low  estimate  to  say  that  at  least  $10,000,000  worth  of 
silver  is  exported  annually  to  China,  Asia  and  Africa,  exclusive  of 
any  portion  which  goes  into  the  coinage  of  British  India. 

Soetbeer,  the  eminent  German  statisticiau,  in  an  unpublished  article 
recently  received  from  him  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  places  the  ex- 
portation of  new  silver  annually  to  Asia  and  Africa,  exclusive  of  what 
goes  into  Indian  coinage,  at  from  400,000  to  500,000  kilograms,  or  from 
116,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  He  estimates  the  amount  used  annually  in 
the  subsidiary  coinages  of  Europe  and  Amcrie>au  States  at  from  300,000 
to  400,000  kilograms  of  new  silver,  or  from  $12,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

The  amount  of  new  silver  used  annually  iu  the  arts  and  industries  is 
not  known  even  approximately.  In  this  country  the  consumption  is  very 
large,  approximating  $5,000,000  annually.  An  estimate  of  $10,000,000 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  considered  excessive,  when  the  amount 
of  silver  plate,  watch  cases  and  jewelry  manufactured  iu  France,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  the  enormous  use  of  silver  for 
ornaments  in  India,  as  reported  by  writers  and  travelers,  is  considered. 

In  a  table  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  ISIint,  from  reports  of  for- 
eign Governments,  as  to  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  employed 
annually  in  the  industrial  arts,  eleven  leading  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  reported  a  use  of  $21,000,000  in  silver.    This,  of  counae, 
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indades  coin  melted  down  and  old  material  recused,  as  well  as  new 
bullion. 

Soetbeer  places  the  annual  consumption  of  new  silver  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  at  500,000  kilograms,  say  $20,000,000. 

From  the  above  figures  the  annual  product  and  consumption  of  silver 
may  be  stated  approximately  as  follows : 

ADnaal  product  (coining  yalue) $142, 000, 000 

Diffposition : 

Required  by  India 35, 000, 000 

Coinage  of  full  l^al-tender  sUver  by  Austria  and  Japan  (average). »  10, 000, 000 
Bequired  for  subsidiary  coinages  of  Europe  and  South  America  and 

colonial  coinages 16, 000, 000 

Amount  annually  exported  to  China,  Asia  and  AMca  (other  than 

used  in  Indian  coinage) 10,000,000 

Animal  coinage  of  Mexican  dollars,  not  melted 5,000,000 

Amount  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  (estimate) 15, 000, 000 

Surplus  product 51, 000, 000 

Total..« $142,000,000 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  surplus  product  of 
silver,  which  would  probably  be  deposited  at  the  mints  of  the  United 
States,  approximates  $51,000,000  (coining)  value,  corresponding  to 
39,445,312  fine  ounces,  worth,  at  the  present  market  price  of  silver, 
($0.96)  $37,867,500. 

At  the  present  price  of  silver  $4,000,000  will  purchase  4,166,666  fine 
ounces,  or  for  the  year  50,000,000  fine  ounces,  an  excess  of  10,554,688 
fine  ounces  above  the  estimated  surplus. 

There  is  in  fact  no  known  accumulation  of  silver  bullion  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Germany  long  since  disposed  of  her  stock  of  melted 
silver  coins,  partly  by  sale,  partly  by  recoinage  into  her  own  new  sub- 
sidiary coins,  and  partly  by  use  in  coining  for  Egypt.  Only  recently  it 
became  necessary  to  purchase  silver  for  the  Egyptian  coinage  executed 
at  the  mint  at  Berlin. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  there  is  no  danger  that  the  silver  product  of 
past  years  will  be  poured  into  our  mints,  unless  new  steps  be  taken  for 
demonetization,  and  for  this  improbable  contingency  ample  safeguards 
can  be  provided. 

"Not  need  there  be  any  serious  apprehension  that  any  considerable 
part  of  the  stock  of  silver  coin  of  Europe  would  be  shipped  to  the 
United  States  for  deposit  for  Treasury  notes. 

There  is  much  less  reason  for  shipping  coin  to  this  country  than  bull- 
ion, for  while  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  have  discontinued  the 
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coinage  of  full  l^al-tender  silver  pieces,  they  have  provided  by  law  for 
maintaining  their  existing  stock  of  silver  coins  at  par. 

In  England,  Portugal,  and  the  states  of  the  Scandinavian  Union, 
Aere  is  no  stock  of  silver  coin  except  subsidiary  coins,  required  for 
diaoge  pnriK)6e8,  the  nominal  value  of  which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  bull- 
ion value.  Gtermany  has  in  circulation  about  (100, 000, 000  in  old  silver 
balers,  but  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  sales  of  bullion  arising 
under  the  anti-silver  legislation  of  1873  were  discontinued.  It  is  safe 
to  say  there  is  no  stock  of  silver  coin  in  Eurox)e  which  is  not  needed 
br  bosinefis  purposes. 

The  states  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  Spain  which  has  a  similar  mone- 
tary system,  are  the  only  countries  in  Europe  which  have  any  large 
stock  of  silver  coins,  and  the  commercial  necessities  of  these  countries 
are  such  that  they  could  not  afford,  without  serious  financial  distress, 
to  withdraw  from  circulation  silver  coins  which  are  at  par  with  their 
pAd  ooinSy  to  deposit  them  at  our  mints  for  payment  of  the  bullion 
value  in  notes. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  European 
banks  at  a  late  date,  and  the  notes  issued  against  them : 

Sioek  of  precious  mdtUa  in  Ewropean  banks  and  hank-noteo  outstanding, 

[Compiled  from  the  London  Economist.] 


Banks. 


Bank  of  EnKland. 

Bank  of  France  ~ 

Imperial  Bank  of  Oermany*. 

Antro-Hangarian  Bank 

KeUiCTlanda  Bank^ 

Baok  of  Spain* 

JCattooal  Bank  of  Belgium*.. 
Bank  of  Russia 

Total... 


Oold. 


£19,519,659 

51,930,000 

•26,716,000 

5,442,000 

5,308,000 

4,000,000 

2,600,000 

30,049,000 


145,594,659 


SOyer. 


£50,247,000 
11,000,000 
16,006,000 
6,984,000 
5,663,000 
1,306,000 
2,919,000 


98,094,000 


Notes  in  cirou* 
lation. 


£25,204,740 
119,837,000 
55,665,000 
4;^  642, 000 
17.725,000 
28,966,000 
14,168,000 
95,142,000 


400,349,740 


*Oold  and  silver  not  dlrided,  but  estimated  from  best  authorities,  agreeing  substantially  with 
&•  diTision  given  by  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  and  the  Financial  and  Mining 


In  view  of  these  facts,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
limiting  the  amount  of  silver  bullion,  which  may  be  deposited  for 
Treasury  notes,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  against  such  limitation. 

If  deposits  were  limited  to  $4,000,000  worth  per  month,  the  amount 
of  silver  received  might  be  somewhat  smaller  than  under  the  proposed 
measure,  which  fixes  no  limit,  but  the  difference  in  the  quantity  de- 
posited would  hardly  compensate,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  effect  which 
the  restriction  would  have  on  the  silver  market. 
Ab89 7 
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Such  a  restriction  wonld  have  a  decided  tendency  to  prevent  the 
normal  rise  in  price,  because  it  might  leave  a  surplus  even  of  our  own 
product,  counting  that  which  comes  from  Mexico  to  this  country,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  there  being  a  limit  to  the  amount  that  the  United 
States  would  receive  and  issue  notes  upon,  would  be  a  constant  men- 
ace to  the  price  of  silver.  Moreover,  the  limitation  to  $4,000,000 
worth  a  month  would  necessitate  a  distribution  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  received  at  the  different  mints  of  the  United  States  each 
month,  so  that  when  the  full  amount  of  the  quota  fixed  for  any  one 
institution  was  full,  no  further  deposits  could  be  received  that  mouth, 
and  the  result  might  be  to  throw  a  large  stock  on  the  market  in  such 
localities,  which,  of  itself,  would  have  a  tendency  to  depress  the  price. 

If,  however,  any  limitation  be  thought  necessary,  it  would  seem  pref- 
erable to  restrict  deposits  to  the  product  of  our  own  mines,  or  the 
mines  of  this  continent,  or  to  deposits  of  new  bullion,  as  distinguished 
from  foreign  coin  and  foreign  melted  coin,  rather  than  to  limit  the 
amount  to  be  received  to  a  specific  quantity  or  value. 

Ho  is  a  dull  observer  of  the  condition  and  trend  of  public  sentiment, 
in  this  country,  who  does  not  realize  that  the  continued  use  of  silver 
us  money,  in  some  form,  is  certain.  "No  measure  can  be  presented  to 
which  it  may  not  be  possible  to  find  objections.  This  one  is  suggested 
with  a  view  to  promoting  the  joint  use  of  silver  and  gold  as  money, 
and  with  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  secure  all  the  advantages 
hoped  for,  from  any  of  the  plans  proposed,  without  incurring  their  real 
or  ax)prehended  dangers. . 

PRECIOUS  METAUS. 

DepasUa, 

The  value  of  the  gold  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1889,  was  $48,900,712.04,  of  which  $6,764,276.28  repre- 
sents i^edeposits. 

Of  the  gold  deposited,  $31,440,778.93  was  the  pi-oduct  of  our  own 
mines;  $6,583,992.65,  foreign  coin  and  bullion;  $585,066.87,  light 
weight  domestic  coin ;  and  $3,526,597.31,  old  material. 

The  deposits  and  purchases  of  silver  aggregated  35,627,273,69 
standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of  $41,457,190.97.  Included 
in  the  above,  are  188,237.24  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  ol 
$219,039.68,  redeposits. 

Of  the  silver  received,  32,895,985.50  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining 
value  of  $38,278,964.79,  was  classified  as  domestic  product. 
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Foreign  silver  ballion  was  deposited  to  the  amount  of  1,182,110.97 
standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of  (1, 375, 547. 30,  and  foreign 
diver  coin,  containing  364,750.71  standard  ounces,  of  the  value  of 
1424,437.18. 

nncarrent  subsidiary  coins  of  the  United  States  were  melted,  con- 
taining 431,449.01  standard  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $502,049.75. 

Trade  dollars  were  melted,  containing  6,714.25  standard  ounces,  of 
the  coining  value  of  $7,812.94,  and  old  silver  plate,  etc.,  containing 
558,026.01  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of  $049,339.33. 

Coinage. 
The  coinage  of  the  mints  was  as  follows : 

GokL« $25, 643, 910  00 

SlTer  dollars 33, 793, 860  00 

Sabsidiaiy  aUTer.. 721, 686  40 

MiiKV  coiiM. 906, 473  21 

Total.. •. 60, 965, 929  61 

Gold  bars. 

In  addition  to  the  coinage,  gold  bars  were  manufactured  of  the  value 
of  $22,241,121.42,  and  silver  bars  of  the  value  of  $6,709,246.13,  a  total 
of  $28,950,367.55. 

Fine  gold  bars  were  exchanged  for  gold  coin,  free  of  charge,  princi- 
pally at  the  assay  office  at  New  York,  of  the  value  of  $57,507,812.42. 

Purchases  of  sUver. 

9 

The  purchases  of  silver  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  aggregated  28,557,109.79  standard  ounces, 
costing  $23,998,763.47,  an  average  cost  of  $0.93375  per  ounce  fine. 

Purchases  were  also  made  by  superintendents  of  mints,  in  lots  of  less 
than  10,000  ounces,  aggregating  748,017.72  standard  ounces,  costing 
1630,013.31,  while  silver,  contained  in  gold  deposits  and  remnants  of 
bars,  was  purchased  to  the  amount  of  104,718.08  standard  ounces, 
costing  $89,077.33.     . 

The  total  purchases  for  the  silver-dollar  coinage  during  the  year  ag- 
gi^at#l  29,4()9,Si5.59  standard  ounces,  costing  $24,717,853.81,  an 
average  cost  of  $0.9338  per  ounce  fine. 

The  total  amount  of  silver  purchased  for  the  coinage  of  the  silver 
dollar,  from  February  28, 1878,  to  November  1, 1889,  was  209,889,416.11 
standard  ouijces,  costing  $286,930,633.64,  an  average  cost  of  $1.0631 
per  ounce  fine.  The  bullion  value  of  the  silver  doUar,  at  the  average 
cost  for  the  whole  period,  is  $0,822, 
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The  profit  on  the  coinage  of  silver  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1889 
aggregated  $57,378,254.18,  of  which  $781,898.88  have  been  paid  for 
expenses  of  distributing  the  coin  and  $246,617.73  for  reimbursement  of 
operative  wast^ige  and  loss  on  silver  sold  in  sweeps,  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  $56,349,737.57. 

The  price  of  silver  flnctuated  during  the  fiscal  year  1889,  from 
42id.,  the  opening  price  on  July  1, 1888,  to  44id,  the  highest  price  on 
September  22,  1888,  closing  at  42<2.  on  June  30,  1889. 

The  average  price  of  silver  in  London  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
42}J. ,  equivalent  at  the  average  rate  of  sight  sterling  exchange  to  $0. 935 
per  ounce  fine.  At  this  price,  the  bullion  value  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  is  72  cents. 

Earnings  and  expenditures. 

The  earnings  of  the  mints  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year 
aggi^g^ted  $10,351,701.47,  while  the  expenditures  and  losses  of  all 
kinds  amounted  to  $1,502,665.60,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $8,849,035.87. 

Imports  and  exports. 

The  loss  of  the  precious  metals  by  net  export  during  the  year  was : 

Gold 149,661,101 

SUver 12,034,403 

Total 61, 695, 504 

The  export  of  gold,  as  well  as  the  net  loss  of  gold,  was  materially 
larger  during  the  last  fiscal  year  than  any  year  since  1875. 

The  heavy  movement  of  gold  frx)m  the  United  States,  which  com- 
menced in  May,  1888,  continued  with  some  interruptions  until  the  end 
of  July,  1889. 

The  value  of  the  fine  gold  bars  exported,  principally  to  France, 
England  and  Germany,  since  May,  1888,  aggregated  $61,435,989. 
This  large  loss  of  gold  is  attributed  to  various  causes,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned,  first,  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade;  second,'  the 
high  price  of  exchange  on  London ;  third,  the  high  rate  of  interest  by 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and,  fourth,  the  expenditures  by  Americans  in 
Europe,  principally  on  account  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

In  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  will  be  found  an  article 
treating  in  detail  of  this  movement. 
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JProducL 

The  ininesof  theTJnited  States  yielded,  during  the  calendar  year  1888, 
precious  metals,  as  follows : 

Gold: 

Fine  oxmces  ^ 1, 604, 841 

Value. $33,175,000 

SlTer: 

Fine  onncee. 45, 783, 632 

Commercial  value. $43, 020, 000 

Coining  value.« : $59, 195, 000 

The  product  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  is  estimated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  to  have  been,  for  the  same  year : 

Gold. $105,994,150 

Qf,__.  /Commercial  value .*..    103,556,260 

^^^ \  Coining  value 142,437,150 

WorlcPs  coinage. 

The  coinage  of  the  world,  for  the  calendar  year  1888,  so  far  as  re- 
ported, was: 

Gold. $134,720,639 

saver 149,737,442 

Deducting  recoinages  reported,  and  the  coinage  of  Mexican  silver 
dollars,  the  addition  to  the  world's  stock  of  coin  during  the  year  was : 

Gold. $109, 161, 426 

SQver... 94,666,108 

Metallic  stock. 

The  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  to 
have  been  on  liTovember  1,  1889,  $1,115,379,639,  of  which  $684,194,686 
eoDsisted  of  gold  coin  and  bullion ;  $343,638,001,  of  standard  silver  dol- 
lars; $76,628,781,  of  subsidiary  silver  coins ;  and  $10,918,171,  of  sil- 
ver bullion  in  the  mints. 

Indiistrud  consumption* 

The  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  industrial  arts  in  the 
United  States  is  reported  to  have  been  for  the  last  year,  approximately, 
gold  $16,500,000,  silver  $8,000,000.  Of  the  gold,  about  $3,500,000 
represents  domestic  coin  melted;  about  $3,000,000,  old  and  foreign 
material;  and  $10,000,000,  new  gold,  the  product  of  our  mines. 

Of  the  silver  used  in  the  arts,  not  less  than  $6,000,000  consisted  of 
newsilvec 
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Legislation  is  recommeuded  looking  towards  the  discontinuance  of 
the  coinage  of  the  three-dollar  and  one-dollar  gold  pieces  and  the  three- 
cent  nickel  piece.  These  denominations  of  coin  serve  no  nsefol  pur- 
pose, and  there  is  no  demand  for  them  by  the  business  public.  The 
three-cent  nickel  piece  is  so  nearly  the  size  and  so  much  resembles  the 
ten-cent  silver  piece  that  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  exhibits  in  detail  tiie  opera- 
tions of  the  mints  and  assay  offices  for  the  fiscal  year,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  precious-metal  statistics  of  the  United  States,  contains  valuable 
information  received  through  the  representatives  of  this  Government 
abroad,  in  regard  to  the  production,  coinage,  and  movement  of  the 
precious  metals,  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 

DEPOSITS  OF  PUBUO  MONEY. 

The  monetary  transactions  of  the  (Jovemment  have  been  conducted 
through  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  nine  sub-treasurers,  and 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  national-bank  depositaries. 

The  amount  of  public  moneys  deposited  with  national  banks  on  the 
iBt  of  January,  1887,  was  about  $20,000,000.  Prior  to  that  date,  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  average  was  considerably  less.  During  the  year 
1887  the  amount  so  deposited  increased  until,  in  October,  it  was 
$31,767,478,  and,  in  December,  it  had  swollen  to  $52,199,917.  The 
highest  point  reached  was  in  April,  1888,  when  the  amount  so  deposited 
was  $61,921,294,  since  which  time  it  has  decreased  until,  on  the  3l8t 
of  October,  1889,  it  was  $47,495,479.  There  should  be  a  further  reduc- 
tion, at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  of  at  least  $30,000,000,  leaving  only, 
such  amounts  as  are  necessary  for  the  business  transactions  of  the  Gov- 
eimment. 

The  national-bank  depositaries  have  been,  and  are,  useful  auxiliaries 
to  the  sub-treasury  system,  but  the  deposit  of  public  funds  therewith 
to  an  amount  largely  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  public  service  is 
wholly  unjustifiable.  Such  a  policy  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  act 
of  August  6,  1846,  which  contemplates  a  sub-treasury  independent  of 
the  banks. 

It  necessarily  involves  temptation  to  favoritism  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable character. 

It  makes  the  Treasury  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  banks,  on 
account  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  withdrawing  the  deposits, 
when  wanted,  without  creating  serious  distiubance  of  financial  condi- 
tions. 
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It  involves  the  exercise  of  a  most  dangerous  power  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  whereby  he  may,  if  so  disposed,  exi>and  or  contract 
the  currency  at  will,  and  in  the  interest  of  certain  favorites  whom  he 
may  select 

It  is  grossly  ui\just  to  the  Government  tg  grant  the  free  use  of  it^ 
money,  while  it  pays  to  the  very  parties  thus  favored,  4  and  4  J  per 
oeut  interest  on  its  own  bonds,  which  are  pledged  as  security  for  the 
money  thus  received. 

There  seems  to  be  no  excuse  fortius  policy,  when  the  Treasury  could 
use  the  same  money  in  the  purchase  of  bonds,  and  thereby  return  it  to 
circulation  and  save  a  large  part  of  the  interest 

It  is  manifestly  un£ur  to  the  people  to  give  the  banks  the  use  of  their 
money  for  nothing,  while  they  are  required,  by  the  banks,  to  pay  from 
6  to  8  per  cent  interest  for  it 

Bad  afi  these  features  of  such  a  policy  are,  a  more  serious  objection 
is  found  in  the  difficulty  and  danger  encountered  in  the  withdrawal  of 
such  excessive  deposits.  Money  thus  deposited  goes  at  once  into  the 
channels  of  trade,  and  business  is  adjusted  to  the  increased  supply. 

A  sadden  or  injudicious  withdrawal  would  be  felt  far  more  severely  by 
the  large  class  of  business  borrowers  than  by  the  banks.  The  latter  are 
money  lenders,  and  a  stringency  may  only  increase  their  rates  and  add 
to  their  profits;  while  the  former,  having  based  their  business  ventures 
upon  the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  banks,  may  be  utterly  ruined 
when  such  accommodations  are  suddenly  withdrawn. 

Another  instance  of  such  excessive  deposits  occurred  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Jackson.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1836,  the  amount  of 
Government  funds  deposited  in  banks  was  $49,377,986.30.  To  dispose 
of  this  large  sum  the  act  of  June  23, 1836,  was  passed,  providing  for  the 
distribution  of  $37,468,859.97  among  the  States.  This  of  couree  made 
necessary  a  withdrawal  from  the  banks,  and  in  order  to  make  such 
withdrawal  as  easy  and  safe  as  possible,  it  was  provided  that  the  money 
should  be  distributed  in  quarterly  installments,  commencing  January  1, 
1837.  Three  of  the  installments  were  paid,  amounting  to  $28, 101, 644. 91, 
but  just  after  payment  of  the  third,  the  depositary  banks  suspended, 
and  the  terrible  financial  crisis  of  1837  followed. 

Had  the  warnings  of  history  been  heeded,  the  present  administration 
might  have  been  saved  from  one  of  its  gravest  inherited  embarrassments, 
for  which  it  is  in  no  sense  responsible. 

Of  course  there  is  no  danger  of  any  such  results  at  this  time  as  oc- 
curred in  1837.    The  amount  on  deposit  then  was  many  times  greater. 
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in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  x>opnlation  of  the  conntry  than  it 
would  be  now,  while  the  actaal  excess  at  present  is  only  about  half  as 
great  as  it  was  then. 

What  would,  under  the  conditions  of  1837,  produce  wide-spread  dis- 
aster and  ruin,  might,  in  1889,  produce  only  temporary  disturbance^ 
striugency,  and  x>ossible  loss. 

A  carefcQ  and  conservatiye  administration  of  our  national  finances 
should,  however,  seek  to  avoid  such  disturbance  if  possible. 

Finding  myself  confronted  with  this  inherited  difficulty,  and  though 
thoroughly  disapproving  the  policy  which  created  it,  I  have,  neverthe- 
less, felt  comx)elled  to  move  with  great  caution,  lest  the  cure  of  the  evil 
might  prove  more  detrimental  to  the  public  interests  than  the  evil  itself. 
It  is  my  pmpose,  however,  at  the  earliest  moment  deemed  practicable,  to 
commence  the  withdrawal  of  these  funds  in  such  limited  amounts,  and 
under  such  conditions,  as  will  be  least  likely  to  injuriously  affect  the 
business  interests  of  the  country,  and,  unless  Congress  shall  otherwise 
direct,  to  invest  the  money  in  the  purchase  of  bonds,  in  case  they  can  be 
obtained  at  a  fair  price. 

If  the  banks  which  have  bonds  deposited  to  secure  this  money,  are  in- 
clined to  reciprocate  the  favors  they  have  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment, by  selling  them  to  the  Treasury  at  the  liberal  rates  offered,  the 
withdrawal  will  considerably  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  money 
in  circulation,  and  relieve  their  borrowers  from  all  danger  and  incon- 
venience. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  exhibits  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 1889.  During  this 
period  211  new  associations  entered  the  system,  an  increase  of  79  banks 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  average  yearly  increase  for  the  past  eleven 
years  has  been  159.  Forty-one  banks  went  into  voluntairy  liquidation, 
and  two  foiled  and  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  There  were 
in  existence,  October  31, 1889,  3,319  national  banks,  the  greatest  num- 
ber since  the  inauguration  of  the  system,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$620,174,365.  On  the  30th  day  of  September,  1889,  the  date  of  the 
last  reports,  the  number  reporting  was  3,290,  the  remaining  twenty- 
nine  not  then  having  opened  for  business.  A  summary  of  these  re- 
ports shows  a  total  capital  of  $012,584,095,  a  surplus  of  $197,394,761 ; 
undivided  profits,  $84,866,869;  gross  deposits,  including  amounts  due 
banks,  $1,950,935,161;  loans  and  discounts,  $1,805,729,739;  an  increase 
in  each  of  these  particulars  over  any  previous  report 

The  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  was  $203,662,732,  of  which 
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$131,383,334  was  secured  by  pledge  of  United  States  bonds,  and  the 
.  remainder,  $72,279,398,  was  represented  by  deposit  of  lawful  money  in 
the  Treasoiy.  The  banks  held  $194,972,900  in  United  States  bonds,  of 
▼hich  $146,471,700  were  to  secore  circulating  notes ;  also  $164,326,449 
in  specie,  $86,752,093  in  legal  tender  notes,  and  United  States  certifi- 
cates of  dex>06it  amounting  to  $12,945,000.  The  gross  decrease  in  cir- 
culation, including  the  notes  of  gold  banks,  during  the  year  was 
137,486,139,  and  the  decrease  in  circulation  secured  by  United  States 
bonds  was  $22,159,043. 

The  large  number  of  new  banks  organized  in  the  western  and  south- 
irestem  sections  of  the  country  affords  evidence  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  system  adapts  itself  to  the  requirements  of  communities 
widely  sei)arated,  with  varied  social  conditions,  and  transacting  busi- 
ness in  accordance  with  the  dissimilar  customs  that  result  from  our 
dimatic  and  race  differences.  Texas  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  new 
banks  organized  during  the  year,  Pennsylvania  first  in  number  of  active 
banks,  New  York  in  deposits,  and  Massachusetts  in  capital. 

The  banks  now  derive  no  profit  from  their  circulation,  and  an  actual 
loss  is  inflicted  upon  the  smaller  banks,  and  upon  those  located  in  the 
newer  sections  of  the  country,  by  reason  of  being  obliged  to  purchase 
bonds  at  a  high  and  steadily  advancing  premium,  as  a  basis  for  circula- 
tion. A  change  in  existing  laws  is  necessary  to  prevent  serious  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  by  withdrawals  from  the  system. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  (Comptroller  are  (1)  a  reduction  in  the 
minimum  of  bonds  deposited  to  secure  circulation ;  (2)  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  issued  thereon  in  circulating  notes ;  and  (3)  a  reduction  of 
the  tax  now  levied  on  circulation.  These  recommendations  are  ap- 
proved. 

It  is  believed  that  any  probable  withdrawal  of  bonds  by  exist- 
ing banks  will  be  about  equaled  by  the  bonds  deposited  by  new 
banks,  which  would  organize  more  rapidly  under  the  new  and  more 
&vorable  conditions  proposed,  and  that  an  increased  percentage  of 
note  issues  may  be  depended  upon  to  neutralize  the  tendencies  to 
contraction. 

Some  additional  legislation  is  necessary  to  enable  the  Comptroller  to 
supervise  the  affairs  of  banks  in  voluntary  liquidation  until  all  claims 
are  fully  paid,  or  the  assets  exhausted.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
office  of  assistant  examiner  be  created.  Also  that  the  detailed  reports 
of  the  several  bank  associations  be  published  semi-annually. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  loss  to  creditors  from  failure  of  na- 
tional bonks  appears  to  be  less  than  by  the  failure  of  other  banking 
institutions. 
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The  comparative  statemetitSy  published  in  the  report  of  the  OOmp- 
troUer,  show  the  operations  of  the  dearing  hoiLses  of  the  United  States, 
for  October,  1888,  and  October,  1889,  and  a  gratifying  increase  during 
the  year  in  total  exchanges.  It  is  estimated  that  the  gain  accruing  to 
the  Oovernment  by  reason  of  national-bank  notes  lost  and  unredeemed 
is  from  one-half  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  issue. 

The  transactions  of  the  year  indicate  that  a  fur  degree  of  prosperity 
has  attended  the  operations  of  the  associations  belonging  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  in  every  department,  except  that  of  circulation.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  it  may  be  said  that,  considered  as  banks  of  discount  and  de- 
I>osit,  the  associations  have  successfully  met  the  requirements  of  the 
communities  where  they  are  located,  and  have  contributed  their 
proper  share  to  the  general  prosperity  which  has  resulted  &^om  the 
activities  of  the  year. 

IMMiaBATION. 

By  act  of  August  3,  1882,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  immigration  into  the  United  States,  and  is  em- 
powered to  contract  for  that  purpose  with  State  commissions,  boards, 
or  officers  charged  with  the  local  affairs  of  immigration  at  any  j}ort. 

Contracts  were  accordingly  made  and  are  now  in  force  with  the  State 
immigrant  commission  at  Portland,  Me.,  Boston,  ^ew  York,  Phila- 

• 

delphia,  Baltimore,  Key  West,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  other  points  where  immigrants  arrive  there  were  no  State 
immigrant  officials,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  committed  to 
collectors  of  customs,  aided  in  some  cases  by  immigrant  inspectors  ap- 
pointed under  the  alien  contract-labor  law.  Experience  has  disclosed 
grave  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  the  law  through  State  agencies,  as 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  exclusive  official  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  national  and 
State  authorities,  as  have  also  serious  differences  in  the  settlement  of 
of  the  accounts  of  certain  State  commissions,  which  were  extraordinary 
and  in  excess  of  accounts  for  like  service  and  exi)enses  at  other  i>orts. 

These  difficulties  would  be  obviated  if  the  entire  business  relating  to 
immigration  were  assumed  by  the  Genei*al  Government,  and  such  action 
is  recommended. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  make  the  examination  so  thorough  as 
to  detect  all  who  are  included  in  the  i)rohibited  classes,  especially  at 
the  larger  ports,  where  vessels  arrive  crowded  with  immigrants  all 
eager  to  land. 

But  a  more  serious  difficulty,  in  the  satisfactory  administration  of 
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the  lawy  is  found  in  the  flEtcllity  with  which  prohibited  persons  may 
enter  the  United  States  from  the  British  provinces  and  Mexico. 
From  November,  1888,  to  April,  1889,  inclusive,  twenty-eight  British 
steamshixw  landed  1,304  immigrants  at  Portland,  Me.,  but  they  pre\d- 
onsly  touched  at  HalifiEix,  and  landed  more  than  three  times  that  num- 
ber, most  of  whom,  it  is  reported,  oame  by  rail  through  Canada  into 
the  TJnited  States  without  examination  or  restriction,  and  the  steam- 
ships thereby  escaped  the  payment  of  the  passenger  tax.  Such  un- 
restricted influx  of  immigrant  has,  it  is  believed,  resulted  in  a  large 
addition  to  the  number  of  those  who  require  public  aid,  and  thus  in- 
oreaaed  the  financial  burden  of  the  States  and  municipalities  where 
they  chance  to  fall  into  distress. 

The  law  now  prohibits  the  landing  of  any  convict,  lunatic,  idiot,  or 
any  x)er8on  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself  without  becoming 
a  public  charge.  To  these  prohibitions  should  be  added  all  persons 
afiUcted  with  leprosy,  or  similar  destructive  and  contagious  diseases, 
and  all  persons  inimical  to  our  social  and  political  institutions. 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  effective  means  of  preventing  the  immi- 
gration of  the  prohibited  classes  would  be  to  require  all  immigrants 
before  embarkation  to  obtain  certificates  of  character  and  fitness  from 
our  consular  officers  abroad,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Such  a  provision  would  doubtless  prove  of  value 
in  securing  the  objects  of  the  law,  and  would  probably  tend  to  simplify 
and  lessen  the  labors  of  the  local  officers  charged  with  its  execution. 


Reee^^  9f  ct^taUon  tax  and  the  expendUurea  on  account  of  immigratUm  at  the  different 

porUfor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 


Bftltimore,  Md.^ 

Boston,  Mass 

Bsnwtable,  Mass.. 

Ohftrleston,  S.  C 

OalTeston.  Tex. 

Jfteksonrille,  Fla. 

Key  West,  Fla «.. 

Kvw  Bedford.  Mass 

Xew  Berne,  N.  C 

Vew  H»-ren,  Gonn 

Xew  Orleans,  La. 

9ev  York.  N.  Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

PiBrtland,  Me. 

Portland,  Ores. — — 

Plt»Tideace,  R.  L 

Pensacola.  Fla 

Port  Towusend.  Wash 

flan  Francisco,  Oal 

Bhwldaboroug^,  Miss .. 

Si.  Johns,  Fla 

Wilmin«ion.  DeL. 


Ports. 


Reoeipts. 


«14,917 

17,818 

32 

2 

86 

3 

2,711 

806 

2 

2,050 

176.768 

14,107 

6M 

90 

1 

27 

9 

6,761 

1 

1 

2 


00 
60 
00 
00 
60 
50 
60 
00 
50 
00 
50 
60 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
50 
90 
50 
00 
00 


236,242  00 


Expenditures. 


$8,366  92 
21,882  06 


1,807  80 


1,673  55 

168,544  04 

9,709  87 

321  28 


2,6:0  50 


214,875  61 


Vet  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  fimd. (21,366  49 
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IfuBiber  of  immigrant*  cxaminrd  by  Uie  commiiaianert  of  inunijTrafww  at  He  leveral  p 
tmeitd,  and  Iht  number  returiKd  to  Vie  counlrie*  whence  tAeg  came,  during  tie  gear  em 
June  30,  1888. 
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THE  ALIEN  CONTHACT-LABOB  LAW. 

The  chief  pnrpose  of  this  law  was  the  protection  of  oor  own  laborers 
by  restricting  the  importatiou  aud  immigratiOD  of  foreigners  nnder  oou- 
traets  to  labor.  To  aid  in  its  excontion,  immigrant  inspectors  have 
been  stationed  at  the  principal  ports,  and  at  important  points  on  our 
Canadian  and  Mexican  frontiers.  They  have  rendered  effective  serr- 
ice,  and  a  considerable  namber  of  this  prohibited  class  of  laborers  ha^o 
been  returned  to  the  countiy  from  whence  they  came. 

The  law  undonbtedly  is  oft«n  evaded  by  the  landing  of  European 
contract  laborers  in  foreign  territory  contignoos  to  onr  own,  whence 
they,  as  well  as  contract  laborers  whose  homes  are  in  snch  contigaona 
eonntry,  find  ready  access  to  the  United  States  by  railroads  and  other 
means  of  transportation. 

The  execution  of  the  law  is  also  impeded  by  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing legal  proof  of  the  contract  nnder  which  these  people  seek  admission 
into  the  country.  It  is  believed  that-,  as  it  stands,  it  has  partially  failed  of 
its  purpose,  because  of  certain  inherent  defects,  and  the  impracticability 
of  its  administration  in  some  of  its  features  that  call  for  amendment. 

It  is  doubtfnl  if  the  amendment  of  October  19, 1888,  provides  due  pro- 
cess of  law  for  the  taking  into  custody,  and  the  returning  to  the  country 
from  whence  he  came,  of  a  prohibited  person  who  has  been  permitted  to 
land,  or  for  the  recoveiy  of  the  expense  of  his  return.  Neither  la  it  ob- 
vious what  good  reason  applies  to  the  admission  into  the  eonntry  of  pro- 
fessional actors,  artists,  lecturers,  and  singers  under  contract, 'that  does 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  ministers  of  the  Qospel,  scientific  men, 
and  professors  in  colleges,  whoso  right  to  like  admission  is  questioned 
or  denied. 

By  t^e  terms  of  the  law  people  living  in  the  same  hamlet  or  com- 
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munity  are  forbidden  thd  ordinary  contract  relations  of  daily  life  and 
Beceasary  business  transactions,  because  they  happen  to  live  on  opposite 
SLdes  of  the  national  boundary-line.  The  wisdom  or  necessity  of  the 
Iaw  in  Hits  regard  is  not  apparent,  and  its  enforcement  is  manifestly  im- 
practicable. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  hardships  of  the  law  in  case  of  citizens 
of  Oanada  and  Mexico,  who  are  employed  on  foreign  railroads  entering 
the  United  States.  Their  employment  as  civil  engineers,  superin- 
tendents, conductors,  and  brakemen,  locomotive  engineers  and  fire- 
men, traveling  auditors,  and  in  other  capacities,  calls  them,  more  or 
less  frequently,  sometimes  daily,  into  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
daimed  the5^  thus  become  amenable  to  the  law. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  subject  as  worthy  of  con- 
sideratioR. 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION  ACT. 

The  existing  laws  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  laborers  from  the 
United  States  have  been  vigorously  enforced  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  but  the  extensive  frontiers  of  the 
Union  facilitate  the  clandestine  introduction  of  such  persons  from  the 
oontigaous  territory  of  British  America  and  Mexico. 
*  It  is  allied  that  evasions  of  the  law  in  this  regard  are  of  a  serious 
character.  The  Department  is  employing  the  limited  means  at  com- 
mand to  prevent  such  evasions,  but  to  police  these  frontiers  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  completely  suppress  the  influx  of  prohibited  immigration 
▼iU  require  a  much  greater  force  than  has  been  provided  for.  The 
attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  this  subject. 

The  results  of  the  practice  of  lauding  Chinese  immigrants  at  the 
Pacific  coast  ports  under  bond,  and  by  means  of  the  process  of  habeas 
corpus,  have  been  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  local  officers 
of  the  customs  at  those  ports,  and  to  awaken  their  solicitude  for  the 
int^rity  of  the  law.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  lucra- 
tive'though  illicit  industry  has  sprung  up  in  those  points,  based  upon 
an  abuse  of  the  machinery  of  justice,  whereby,  and  by  means  of  bribery, 
perjury,  the  stimulant  of  exorbitant  fees,  and  other  forms  of  deception 
and  fraud,  Chinese  laborers  are  given  the  character  of  lawful  immi- 
grants, and  are  thus  illegally  added  to  the  population  of  the  country. 

Conformably  to  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  that  the  transit 
of  Chinese  laborers  from  one  foreign  place  to  another,  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  is  permitted  under  the  statute,  the  regulations 
heretofore  governing  such  transit  have  been  continued,  but  have  been 
strengthened  in  various  particulai'S  to  prevent  their  cpnvei-sion  to  un- 
lawful purposes. 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

The  report  of  the  CJommissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue,  .herewith  trans- 
mitted, presents  in  detail  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  the  public 
sfervice. 

The  receipts  from  the  several  subjects  of  taxation  under  the  internal- 
revenue  laws  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1888  and  1889,  are 
as  follows : 


Objects  of  tazatkm. 


Distilled  spirlU «.. 

Manufactured  tobacco m. 

Fermented  liquors - 

Oleomargarine 

Bank  circulation 

Penalties 

Collections  under  repealed  laws 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  80— 


969,906,168  41 

30,662,431  62 

23,321,218  48 

864,139  88 

4,202  66 

155,547  61 

9,768  87 


124,826,475  32 


1880. 


874,312,206  83 

81,866.860  42 

23,723,835  26 

894,247  ^1 

6,213  91 

84,991  89 

6,078  48 


130,804,484  20 


85,006,039  92 

1,204,428  90 

899.616  78 

30,108  03 

2,011  36 


6,567,956  88 


870,555  72 
3,690  39 


These  figures  show  that  the  increase  of  revenue  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  from  distilled  spirits  was  $5, 006, 039. 92 ;  from  manufactured  tobacco, 
including  snulf,  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.,  $1,204,428.90;  from  fermented 
liquors,  8399,616.78;  from  oleomargarine,  •30,108.03,  and  from  unau- 
thorized circulation  of  notes  of  towns,  cities,  or  municipal  coriK)rations 
paid  out,  $2,011.36 ;  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  penal- 
ties collected  of  $70,555.72,  and  of  collections  of  back  taxes  under  re- 
pealed laws  of  $3,690.39. 

Taxes  aie  not  always  deposited  during  the  years  in  which  they  are 
collected^  This  fact  accounts  for  the  slight  discrepancy  between  the 
aggregate  collections  for  the  two  years,  ps  reported  in  the  forgoing 
table,  and  the  amounts  covered  into  the  Treasury  by  warrants  during 
the  same  years. 

The  Commissioner  renews  the  recommendation  made  in  previous  re- 
ports for  the  taxation  of  fractions  of  gallons  of  distilled  spirits.  *  The 
experience  of  his  office  has  demonstrated  cgnclusively  that  distillers 
are  disposed  to  draw  off  spirits  at  such  strength  of  proof  as  to  make 
their  packages  contain  constantly  a  large  and  often  the  largest  possible 
untaxed  fraction,  a  taxable  fraction  of  a  gallon  occurring  only  by  some 
mischance.  In  the  ascertainment  of  the  contents  of  a  package  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  which  are  either  exactly  at  proof,  as  defined  in  section 
3249,  Revised  Statutes,  or  below  proof,  no  fraction  occurs  other  than  one- 
half  of  a  gallon,  but  when  the  spirits  are  above  proof  the  calculation  of 
the  proof  gallons  may  result  in  a  final  fraction  of  any  size.  In  the 
computation  and  collection  of  the  tax  the  law  pro\ddes  only  for  the 
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taxing  of  even  gallons,  the  fraction  either  being  dropped  or  treated  as 
a  whole  gallon,  as  it  falls  below  or  inci'eases  beyond  a  half  gallon,  doubt- 
less npon  the  consideration  that  the  sum  of  the  fractions  thus  droi)ped 
and  added  would  be,  on  an  average,  about  the  same.  But  the  advan- 
tages thus  derived  by  distillers  has  not  been  suflftcient  to  satisfy  many 
of  them,  and  it  is  sought  to  be  increased  by  warehousing  spirits  in 
packages  smaller  than  barrels,  so  as  to  double  and  even  quadruple  the 
untaxed  fraction  of  less  than  a  half  of  a  proof  gallon. 

The  loss  to  the  revenue  by  this  adroit  manipulation  of  packages 
amonntA  each  year  to  a  large  sum,  and  gives  rise  to  much  discontent 
on  the  part,  of  those  distillers  of  fine  whisky  whose  product  lies  three 
years  in  bonded  wai'ehouses,  and  who  are  therefore  unable  to  utilize  this 
expedient  for  evading  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  tax.  In  view 
of  all  the  facts  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  is  approved. 

The  Commissioner  reports  that  the  number  of  revenue  iigents  he  is 
DOW  aathorized  to  employ  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  service,  and 
I  recommend  that  five  additional  agents  be  authorized. 

ALASKA. 

Tlie  rapid  development  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  population  and 
trade  appears  not  to  have  been  foreseen  by  those  in  authority,  and  in 
conseciuenc^  the  castoms  legislation  applicable  to  that  collection  district 
is  found  to  be  inadequate  and  unsuited  to  present  needs.  This  condi- 
tion is  a  misfortune  to  the  public  interest  and  a  hardship  to  the  enter- 
prising people  who,  amid  difficulty  and  dLscouragement,  are  adding 
the  resources  of  a  vast  and  promising  domain  to  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  nation. 

The  present  volume  of  trade  is  not  less  than  $10,000,000  per  annum, 
and  is  constantly  growing.  This  Territory,  still  in  its  infancy,  has 
b^un  to  attract  attention  as  a  promising  lield  for  the  investment  of 
capital,  skill,  and  energy.  It  has  also  become  a  poi>ular  resorl  for 
toni-ists,  many  of  whom  become  interested  in  its  industries.  In  1884, 
when  the  Territory  was  organized  into  a  civil  and  judicial  district,  one 
gteanier  a  month  ran  to  the  principal  port  of  Sit  ka ;  now  there  are  four 
and  sometimes  five  per  month  during  the  summer,  and  a  considerable 
nomber  of  sail-vessels.  In  southeastern  Alaska  there  is  a  large  coast- 
wise trade,  consisting  principally  in  the  products  of  the  salmon  in- 
dustry, fish-oils,  fuiB,  mineral  ores,  and  the  precious  metals. 

8itka,  the  only  legal  port,  is  nearly  500  miles  distant  from  Dixon 
Entrance,  the  exterior  boundary  channel  Uirough  which  the  trade  of 
the  southeastern  peninsula  is  conducted.     It  does  not  appear  x)rn;ctica- 
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ble  to  protect  the  revenue  or  reasonably  accommodate  public  interests 
without  a  port  of  delivery  near  the  boundary  channel.  Mary  Island 
has  been  favorably  mentioned  as  a  site  for  such  a  port  by  navigators, 
traders,  and  officers  of  the  revenue.  Appropriations  are  needed  for 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  custom-house  buildings  to  answer 
immediate  needs,  and  also  for  a  light-house  and  fog-signal  on  the  island, 
as  the  only  present  aids  to  navigation  are  the  topographical  features  of 
the  country,  which  have  not  proved  available  to  prevent  serious  loss  to 
shipping.  This  accommodation  is  needed  on  public  grounds,  in  order 
that  vessels  may  receive  permission  to  land  passengers  and  cargo  at 
the  several  shipping-stations  on  their  way  to  Sitka.  I  am  also  ad- 
vised that  Wrangel,  Juneau,  Sand  Point,  Kodiak,  and  Ounalaska, 
should  be  constituted  ports  of  delivery  with  deputy  collectors  clothed 
with  appropriate  powers.  In  1869  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
authorized  deputy  collectors  to  be  stationed  at  some  of  these  x)laces 
with  instructions  to  enter  and  clear  vessels  and  receive  duties  and  fees. 
This  action  was  without  authority  of  law,  and  the  trade  of  the  Territory 
has  become  too  imx)ortant  to  rest  upon  a  doubtful  footing  as  to  legality. 

It  is  desirable  that  early  steps  be  taken  for  laying  off  and  reserving 
sites  in  Alaska,  for  light-houses  and  other  public  structures,  to  prevent 
future  trouble  and  expense  by  reason  of  the  occupation  of  the  necessary 
sites  by  settlers. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  give  any  appreciative  effect  to  the 
laws  and  r^ulations  forbidding  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors 
into  the  Territory.  Such  public  sentiment  as  exists  there  is  adverse  to 
prohibition,  and  the  Executive  is  without  means  to  enforce  the  law 
over  so  large  and  difficult  an  area.  The  traffic  in  spirits  is  free  and 
open,  and  the  consequences  to  the  natives  most  deplorable.  The  subject 
is  one  of  such  notoriety  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  Congress 
that  there  has  been  no  amelioration  of  the  particularly  grievous  condi- 
tion of  the  natives  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  wisdom  of  extending 
the  laws  and  administrative  agencies  relating  to  the  Indian  service 

over  Alaska  is  worthy  of  attention. 

• 

Seal  islands. 

The  lease  now  held  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  of  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  take  fur-seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George, 
in  Behring  Sea,  expires  on  the  1st  day  of  May  next.  By  the  provis- 
ions of  sections  1963  to  1967,  Eevised  Statutes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  required  to  lease  to  proper  and  responsible  parties,  for 
the  best  advantage  of  the  United  States,  having  due  regard  for  the 
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intertssts  of  the  Government,  the  native  inhabitants,  their  comfort, 
maintenance,  and  education,  the  right  of  taking  far-seals  on  the 
islands  named,  and  of  sending  vessels  thereto  for  the  skins  so  taken, 
for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  at  an  annnal  rental  of  not  less  than 
$50,000,  and  a  revenne-tax  of  $2  upon  each  far-seal  skin  taken  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  lease.  These  provisions  impose  a  large 
measure  of  responsibility  upon  the  Secretary,  and  the  official  record 
of  legislative  proceedings  in  the  last  preceding  session  of  Congress 
indicates  that  it  is  the  will  of  that  body  that  such  discretion  Should 
remain  as  originally  provided  in  the  statute. 

The  present  lessees  of  the  seal  islands  pay  an  annual  rental  of 
855,000  and  a  combined  revenue  tax  and  royalty  of  $2.62}  i)er  skin, 
and  an  experience  of  twenty  years  has  shown  the  capability  of  the 
leasing  system,  when  faithfully  administered,  to  respond  to  the  various 
public  inteixists  concerned. 

The  Pribylov  Islands  are  now  the  only  important  sources  of  supply 
for  merchantable  seal-skins.  The  herd  which  makes  those  islands  its 
home  is  variously  estimated  to  number  from  four  to  six  millions  of 
seals,  but  th,e  Treasury  agents  on  duty  at  the  islands  have  begun  to  note 
an  apparent  decrease  in  the  nimiber  of  seals  resorting  to  the  islands  in 
the  breeding  season.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  any  such  decrease 
is  but  temporary,  for  should  the  Pribylov  herd  disappear,  there  is  none 
to  replace  it.  It  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  200,000  seals  were  killed 
by  unauthorized  sealing  vessels  during  the  breeding  seasons  of  1888 
and  1889,  and  as  the  great  majority  of  these  were  cows,  there  was  an 
almost  equal  loss  of  pup-seals.  It  is  obvious  that  the  herd  must  soon 
disappear  under  such  a  decimation  of  its  productive  members,  even  if 
the  habitual  use  of  fire-arms  did  not  tend  to  drive  the  seals  away  from 
their  haunts  in  advanc-e  of  their  extermination. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1889,  confers  all  the  needed  authority  upon  the 
Executive  to  protect  the  seals  within  the  watera  of  tlie  United  States, 
but  an  appropriation  is  necessary  to  provide  effective  means  for  exer- 
cising that  authority.  There  are  not  enough  revenue  cutters  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department  to  properly  police  the  sealing-grounds 
during  the  dense  fogs  that  prevail  throughout  the  breeding  season,  and 
the  great  number  of  petty  vessels  engaged  in  marauding  would  render 
it  imx)OSsible  for  their  captors  to  furnish  prize  crews  to  take  them  all  to 
Sitka  for  condemnation.  The  present  slate  and  prospects  of  the  in- 
dustry seem  to  caU  for  prompt  and  energetic  measures  to  preserve 
the  valuable  Pribylov  herd  from  destruction  or  dispersion.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  sufficient  force  of  cruising  vessels  should  be  chart- 
Ab89 8 
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ered,  equipped,  and  manned^  bb  auxiliary  to  euch  revenue  vessels  as 
could  be  spared  from  stations,  and  a  depot  for  prisoners  established  at 
Ounalaska,  whence  they  could  be  transferred  to  Sitka,  and  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  It  is  believed  that  two  or  three  seasons  of  ener- 
getic effort  would  break  up  the  present  destructive  and  threatening 
ox)erations. 

REVENUE  MARINE. 

The  jexpenses  of  the  revenue-cutter  service  were  $965,500  during  the 
fiscal  yeai,  of  which  $67,000  were  spent  in  repairs  to  six  of  the  vessels, 
and  $10,500  for  anchorage  duty.  Thirty -seven  vessels  were  in  com- 
mission during  the  year.  The  cruising  record  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
aggregate  number  of  miles  traveled,  which  is  due  to  the  necessity  of 
totally  withdrawing  some  worn-out  vessels  and  laying  up  others  for 
repairs.  Two  new  vessels  are  under  construction,  and  six  others  are 
much  needed  for  service  at  Boston,  Now  York,  Philadelphia,  Galveston, 
San  Francisco,  and  Astoria ;  such  vessels  to  be  of  moderate  size  and 
cost. 

During  the  summer  the  revenue  steamer  Bear,  aided  by  the 
naval  steamer  TJietis,  established  the  prescribed  refuge  for  seamen  at 
Point  Barrow,  on  the  noithern  extremity  of  Alaska.  The  house  is  a 
strong  and  warm  structure,  with  a  comfortable  accommodation  and 
equipment  for  seventy- two  persons,  including  an  ample  supply  of 
provisions,  fuel,  and  medical  stores.  The  cost  of  this  refuge  and 
equipment  has  been  $12,201.38,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,898.62,  ap- 
plicable to  the  pay  of  the  keeper  and  his  two  assistants. 

Conformably  to  the  act  of  May  16,  1888,  anchorage-grounds  were 
established  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the  bay  and  harbor.of  New 
York.  The  revenue  steamer  Manhattan  was  jissigned  to  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  anchorage  regulations.  Within  the  six  months  ending 
with  the  fiscal  year  1,328  vessels  were  found  improperly  anchored, 
whereof  948  were  towed  to  a  proper  anchorage,  and  the  others  removed 
upon  notice. 

Pursuant  to  the  purpose  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  warn- 
ing all  persons  against  the  violation  of  existing  laws  for  the  protection 
of  seal-life  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  the  revenue  steamer  Euah 
was  directed  to  aid  their  enforcement,  and  began  her  cruise  in  those 
waters  on  June  24,  which  lasted  until  the  25th  of  the  following  Augusts 

During  the  cruise  seventeen  suspected  vessels  were  boarded  and 
searched.  The  British  schooners  Black  D'minond,  Minnie,  Pathjinder, 
JuanitUy  and  LtUie,  and  the  American  schooner  James  G.  Sican,  were  found 
to  have  violated  the  law  against  sealing  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and,  with 
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the  arms  on  board  and,2,472  seal-skins,  were  seized,  and  the  amis  and 
skins  being  removed,  the  vessels  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Sitka  for 
judicial  proceedings.  These  orders  were  disregarded  by  the  mastera 
of  the  several  vessels,  who  took  them  to  their  home  ports. 

During  her  visit  to  the  Arctic  the  steamer  Bear  rendered  material  as- 
sistance to  sundry  whaling  vessels,  and  on  her  return  cruise  brought 
to  Sitka  four  seamen  and  five  miners  found  dangerously  sick.  The 
customary  aid  was  rendered  during  the  year  by  the  revenue  cutters  to 
the  Life-Saving  Service,  a  distance  of  7,713  miles  having  been  cruised 
in  the  performance  of  this  special  duty.  In  the  month  of  September 
the  revenue  cutter  Rush,  on  her  voyage  from  Behring  Sea,  coasted  in 
search  of  the  disabled  ochooner  AlpJiay  and  finding  her  at  Yakutat  Bay, 
took  off  hei  crew  and  passengers,  numbering  twenty-three  persons, 
whom  she  landed  at  Sitka. 

The  thirty-seven  vessels,  heretofore  mentioned  as  in  commission  dur- 
ing the  year,  cruised  274,287  nautical  miles  ;  boarded  22,893  vessels,  of 
which  1,127  found  violating  the  law  incurred  penalties  aggregating 
$445,196.70.  A  total  of  122  distressed  vessels  were  assisted,  their 
value  with  that  of  theii  cargoes  amounting  upwards  of  $2,500,000. 
Twenty-six  persons  were  rescued  from  drowning,  and  1,021  persons 
were  on  the  distressed  vessels  assisted. 

The  i>ersonnel  of  the  serv^ice  consists  in  220  commissioned  officers,  27 
pilots,  and  815  seamen. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  SERVICE. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  new  lights  were 
established  and  two  discontinued.  There  has  also  been  a  material  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  distribution  of  other  aids  to  navigation.  The 
estimates  call  for  a  considerable  increase  upon  current  appropriations, 
and  if  Congress  should  not  deem  it  advisable  to  grant  the  full  amount, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  reduction  will  fall  upon  contemplated  new  works 
rather  than  that  the  maintenance  of  existing  works  should  be  impaired. 
The  great  storms  prevalent  during  the  year  have  fallen  heavily  upon 
the  Light-House  Establishment,  and  the  call  for  new  light-ships  and 
light-house  tenders  is  an  imperative  one. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  prescribe  penalties  for  violation  of  the  reg- 
ulations for  lighting  bridges  over  navigable  waters,  and  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  inexpensive  lighted,  in  addition  to  the  provision 
for  unlighted,  beacons. 
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MARINE- HOSPITAL  SERYICE. 

This  service,  originally  established  for  the  care  of  sid:  and  disabled 
Bcamcn  and  the  hygiene  of  merchant  vessels,  has  become  additionally 
charged  with  important  duties  relative  to  the  public  health.  During 
the  fiscal  year  nearly  50,000  sick  and  disabled  seamen  were  relieved 
at  eighteen  marine  hospitals  and  two  hundred  and  ten  relief  stations. 
Physical  examinations  were  held  of  merchant  seamen  prior  to  ship- 
ment, of  pilots,  inclusive  of  tests  for  color-blindness,  of  surfinen  for 
the  Life-Saving  Service,  and  of  officers  for  the  Eevenue  Marine. 

For  the  safe  guarding  of  the  public  health,  seven  national  quaran- 
tine stations  are  in  operation,  besides  hygienic  laboratories  for  investi- 
gation of  the  C4xuses  and  treatment  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  a  period- 
ical bulletin  is  published,  circulating  information  relative  to  the 
appearance  and  movement  of  epidemics.  There  has  likewise  been 
much  inland  administration  of  a  sanitary  character,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  recent  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Florida. 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  for  the  ]\Iarine-Hospital 
Service  were  $540,134.53,  and  $246,995  were  expended  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  epidemic  disease. 

In  his  accompanying  report,  the  Supervising  Surgeon-Gteneral  asks 
for  a  small  addition  to  the  clerical  force  of  his  office,  and  for  the  repeal 
of  the  statutory  restriction  upon  the  assignment  of  officers  to  duty  at 
Washington,  and  these  recommendations  are  approved. 

STR  A  TV!  BOAT- INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

The  cost  of  this  service  was  $256,994.36  for  the  fiscal  year,  a  alight 
decrease  from  the  expense  of  the  previous  year.  During  the  past 
fifteen  years  there  has.  been  a  gain  of  73  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
domestic  steam- vessels,  and  an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
inspection.  The  loss  of  life  on  steam- vessels  has  been  reduced  54  per 
cent. 

Tt  is  recommended  that  all  laws  be  repealed  which  provide  a  separate 
establishment  for  the  inspection  of  foreign  steam-vessels,  and  that  the 
inspectors  of  domestic  steam- vessels  be  authorized  and  required  to  per- 
form all  neceasary  services  in  connection  with  the  inspection  of  foreign 
steamships. 

The  offices  proposed  for  abolition  ai*e  virtually  sinecures,  and  much 
sought  after  in  consequence,  and  until  they  are  abolished  the  Executive 
will  remain  subjected  to  importunity  to  fill  them.  The  services  of 
three  of  these  officers  have  been  disi^ensed  with. 
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Existing  statutes  fix  diflferent  rates  of  pay  for  the  inspectiDg  officers 
at  the  several  ports^  and  the  present  result  is  great  inequality  and  in- 
justice. It  is  advised  that  the  Department  be  authorized  to  newly  rate 
the  salaries  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  for  the  service. 

LIFE-SAVINQ  SERVICE. 

The  statistics  of  the  Life-Saving  Service  continue  to  show,  as  they 
have  long  done,  the  admirable  character  of  an  institution  that  Cougress 
abated  and  has  maintained  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  humane  work  of 
the  service  during  the  past  fiscal  year  embraces  the  rescue  from  peril 
<rf  3,106  lives. 

In  addition  to  this,  property  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  $6,000,000 
was  saved  from  destruction.  Among  the  additions  of  the  year  to  the 
dualities  of  the  service  have  been  three  new  stations,  with  seven  others 
still  nnder  construction,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
stations. 

The  compensation  to  surfmen  of  $50  per  month  when  employed  upon 
such  x>erilous  duty  is  inadequate  at  some  of  the  stations,  and  it  is  ad- 
vised that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to  adjust  the  pay 
of  these  employds  at  their  several  stations  according  to  the  equities  of 
the  case.  The  particulars  of  the  operations  of  this  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  General  Superintendent 

CX)AST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

The  Superintendent  of  this  service  being  required  by  law  to  report 
annually  and  directly  to  Congress,  reference  is  to  be  had  to  his  report 
for  a  statement  of  the  size,  distribution,  employment,  and  cost  of  the 
staff,  and  of  the  expense  of  the  service  at  large. 

An  increase  of  exi)edition,  issue,  and  demand  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
publication  work  of  the  bureau,  which  has  embraced  49  new  charts,  22 
revised  editions  of  old  charts,  13  notices  to  mariners,  7  miscellaneous 
bulletins,  a  collection  of  tide  tables,  and  sundry  editions  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coast  Pilots.  Field-work  in  triangulation  for  determining 
the  topography  of  the  country  has  been  done  in  thirty-three  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  and  hydrographic  work  in  seventeen  States  and 
Territories. 

The  Navy  Department  has  been  assisted  in  selecting  navy-yard  sites 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast  and  North 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the 
triangalations  to  connect  with  the  work  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary 
Survey  and  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     The  work  for  a  pro- 
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visional  determination  of  the  Alaskan  and  British  Golnmbian  boundary 
has  been  entered  upon.  A  survey,  with  examination  of  the  oyster- 
grounds  of  North  Carolina,  has  been  made  at  the  request  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  and  there  has  been  oo-operation  with  sundry  State 
geographical  and  geological  surveys. 

The  report  will  show  the  operations  and  appliances  for  securing 
greater  accuracy  in  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  a  true  ratio  between  the  statutory  and  metrical 
standards  of  length. 

The  United  States,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  German  (Jovemment, 
has  become  a  member  of  the  International  Geodetic  Association,  and 
will  be  represented  at  its  approaching  meeting.  The  growing  work  of 
the  service  calls  for  more  office  accommodation  at  the  seat  of  €k)vem- 
ment. 

ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

Congress  having  by  successive  acts  prohibited  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  steam  plate-printing  machines,  or  the  repair  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  same,  or  the  payment  of  a  higher  or  further  royalty  than 
one  cent  per  thousand  impressions,  it  was  deemed  best  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  such  machines  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  press- work  is  now  all  done  by 
hand-presses,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  estimates  for  the  ap- 
proaching fiscal  year  have  been  made  upon  the  assumption  that  steam- 
presses  are  not  again  to  be  used. 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS. 

There  are  under  the  control  of  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect of  this  Department  229  completed  and  occupied  buildings  to  be 
cared  for  from  thq  annual  appropriations  for  "Eepairs  and  Preserva- 
tion," "Vaults,  Safes,  and  Locks,''  and  repairs  to  "Heating  Appa- 
ratus." 

During  the  past  year,  work  of  construction  and  repairs,  specially 
appropriated  for,  have  been  prosecuted  upon  81  buildings,  of  which 
number  25  have  been  completed. 

The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  for  sites,  construction  of  new 

buildings,  and  repairs,  specially  appropriated  for  aggregates $4, 773, 322  88 

For  repairs  and  preservation  of  completed  buildings 182, 058. 02 

For  heating  apparatus  for  new  public  buildings 16, 106  54 

For  repairs,  heating  apparatus  in  completed  buildings 67, 035  01 

For  vaults,  safes,  and  locks. 55,449  37 

For  photographic  duplication  of  planjs  for  public  buildings 4, 433  91 

Thus  making  a  total  expenditure  during  the  year  ot 5, 098, 405  73 
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I  invite  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Supervising 
Architect  as  to  the  method  of  selecting  sites  for  public  buildings. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  duty  should  be  devolved 
open  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Its  execution  causes  much  inter- 
raption  to  the  business  of  the  Department  in  tlie  prolonged  hearings 
of  parties  interested,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
IB  aatisfaetory  selections  as  could  be  made  by  a  commission.  I  there- 
fore ooncnr  in  his  recommendations  that  in  future  appropriations  for 
the  purchase  of  sites  Congress  authorize  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sions to  examine  all  matters  cormected  with  propasals  received,  and 
to  report  their  decisions,  which  shall  be  final,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  also  concur  in  his  recommendations  that  increased  accom- 
modations be  provided  for  the  engineering  and  dmughting  division 
of  his  office.     The  present  accommodations  are  entirely  inadequate. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  net  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
fiscal  year  1889  were  $5,248,669.02.  The  i-evenues  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  on  this  account  for  the  same  period  were  $2,523,950.69. 

There  have  been  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1889  $24,000  of  the  3.65 
per  cent,  bonds  in  payment  of  judgmenls  of  the  Court  of  Claims  against 
the  District.  There  have  been  retired  by  the  operations  of  the  sinking- 
fund  during  the  same  x>eriod  $463,400  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
District,  making  a  net  reduction  of  $439,400,  and  reducing  the  annual 
Interest  charge  $27,641. 

When  the  duties  of  the  late  commissioners  of  the  sinking-fund  were 
asBumed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1878,  the 
bonded  debt  amounted  to  $22,106,650,  which  has  since  been  increiised 
$917,500  by  the  issue  of  3.65  percent,  bonds  iu  exchange  for  certifiCtates 
of  the  board  of  audit  and  in  payment  for  judgments  of  the  Court  of 
OflimA.  There  have  also  been  issued  $1,092,300  twenty-year  5-per-cent. 
funding  bonds  to  replace  maturing  bonded  indebtedness.  The  bonds 
retired  during  the  sjime  period  amounted  to  $3,974,400. 

The  bondeil  debt  July  1,  1889,  was  $20,142,050,  showing  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $1,964,600,  and  a  re<luction  in  the  annual  interest  chai'ge  of 
1137,157.72  since  July  1,  1878. 

The  total  issue  ot  the  3.65  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1889  was  $14, 660, 750. 

Of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  District,  $3,330,550  will  be  pay- 
able in  1891,  and  $949,300  in  1892.  As  all  of  th«so  maturing  bonds 
bear  6  or  7  per  cent,  inteiest,  provision  should  be  made  to  refund  them 
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at  a  lower  rate,  and  atteDtiou  is  invited  to  the  plan  submitted  in  the 
Treasurer's  annual  report  on  the  sinking-fund. 

The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  bonds  in  which  the  retentions 
from  contractors  with  the  District  of  Columbia  were  invested,  exceeds 
the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  amounts  originally  withheld. 

The  net  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1889  was  $29,551.23; 
which  has  been  depasited  in  the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt  to 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  and  District  of  Columbia  in  equal  parts, 
as  required  by  the  act  of  February  25,  1885. 

Detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  be  found  in  the  reports  to  be  submitted  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners, and  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  ex  officio  Com- 
missioner of  the  sinking-fund  of  the  District. 

OIVIX  SERVICE. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  personnel  and  efficiency  of  the  service  have 
been  in  no  way  lowered  by  the  present  method  of  appointments  to 
clerical  positions  in  the  Department.  The  beneficial  influences  of  the 
civil-service  law  in  its  practical  workings  are  clearly  apparent.  Hav- 
ing been  at  the  head  of  the  Department  both  before  and  after  its  adop- 
tion, I  am  able  to  judge  by  comparison  of  the  two  systems,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  present  condition  of  affairs  as  pref- 
erable in  all  respects.  Under  the  old  plan  appointments  were  usually 
made  to  please  some  one  under  political  or  other  obligations  to  the  ap- 

• 

point^e,  and  the  question  of  fitness  was  not  always  the  controlling  one. 
The  temptation  to  make  removals,  only  to  provide  places  for  others, 
was  always  present  and  constantly  being  urged  by  strong  influences, 
and  this  restless  and  feverish  condition  of  departmental  life  did  much 
to  distract  and  disturb  the  even  current  of  routine  work.  Under  in- 
strumentalities which  are  now  used  to  secure  selections  for  clerical 
places,  the  Department  has  some  assiu*ance  of  mental  capacity,  and  also 
of  moral  worth,  as  the  character  of  the  candidates  is  ascertained  before 
examination. 

The  manifold  duties  of  the  Department  require  the  closest  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  and  his  assistants,  and  the  freedom 
from  importunity  now  enjoyed  for  appointments  to  places  that  are 
within  the  classified  service,  and  the  saving  of  valuable  time  hereto- 
fore devoted  to  the  distribution  of  minor  patronage,  are  of  very  great 
advantage,  and  enables  these  ofiicers  to  devote  more  thought  to  the  im- 
portant questions  of  administration  constantly  arising.  The  clerks 
received  from  the  Civil-Service  Commission  usually  adapt  themselves 
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readily  to  the  duties  they  are  c»illed  upon  to  perform,  and  rank  among 
the  most  efficient  in  the  Department. 

This  Department  has  for  the  past  twenty  years  conducted  exami- 
oadons,  under  its  own  regulations,  for  promotions  in  its  service,  and 
employes  have  been  advanced  from  one  grade  to  the  next  highest 
only  after  having  p^issed  a  standard  examination  intended  to  demon- 
strate their  capability  as  compared  with  those  who  have  already  reached 
the  higher  grades,  and  to  test  their  familiarity  with,  and  proficiency  in, 
the  special  work  upon  which  they  have  been  engaged.  This  system  of 
promotion  has  worked  satisfactorily,  and  reaches  beyond  the  ascertain- 
ment of  individual  excellence.  Clerks  have  the  fact  constantly  before 
them  that  to  gratify  a  laudable  ambition  for  advancement  they  must 
always  be  prepared,  as  the  opportunity  for  promotion  may  come  at 
any  time,  to  submit  to  tests  whicli  will  disclose  their  aptitude,  their 
diligence,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  class  of  work  they  have  been 
performing.  It  keeps  the  service  in  better  form  and  relieves  the  ap- 
pointing power  of  much  persistent  persuasion  from  outside  sources  to 
devate  clerks  who  are  illy  prepared  to  fill  the  higher  grades.  I  take 
pleasure  in  referring  in  this  connection  to  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
examiner,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  Among 
the  few  positions  in  the  Department  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
the  civil-service  law  are  the  special  agents,  whose  duties  are  very 
iiai>ortant  and  require  abilities  of  a  superior  order.  It  has  therefore 
been  thought  best  before  appointment  to  subject  the  selected  applicant 
to  a  test  of  his  fitness  for  the  place,  and  this  has  been  done  during  the 
past  few  months  with  excellent  results.  The  advisability  of  pureuing 
the  same  course  with  chiefs  of  divisfons  is  having  serious  consideration 
at  this  time. 

The  several  reports  of  the  heads  of  ofiices  and  bureaus  are  herewith 
transmitted. 

WILLIAM  WINDOM, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

The  Honorable 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RErKESENTATiVES. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  TREASUEER. 

Teeasxiry  op  the  United  States, 

WasMn^an^  November  1, 1889, 

Sib  :  1  nave  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  annual  report  on  the  operations 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  condition  of  the  public  business  intrusted  to 
my  charge. 

BECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUBE8. 

The  fiscal  year  which  closed  on  June  30, 1889,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century  from  the  organization  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, while  not  distinguished  by  any  conspicuous  events,  was  a  re- 
markable one  in  the  history  of  the  public  finances.  The  net  revenues, 
amounting  to  $387,050,058.84,  have  been  exceeded  but  five  times  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Government,  the  receipts  from  customs  having 
reached  the  highest  point  ever  attained.  The  increase  of  revenues  over 
the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  was  $7,783,984.08.  The  ordi- 
nary expenditures,  also,  were  greater  than  those  of  any  other  year, 
except  the  period  which  bore  the  cost  of  the  war,  having  been,  exclu- 
sively of  payments  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt, 
$22,342,656.93  greater  than  those  for  the  fiscal  year  1888.  The  surplus 
revenues,  including  the  amount  expended  in  premium  on  bonds  pur- 
chased, were  $105,053,443.24,  a  decrease  of  $14,558,672.85  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year. 

The  receipts  from  issues  of  the  public  debt  were  $245,111,350,  mak- 
ing with  the  surplus  revenues  a  total  of  $350,104,793.24.  The  disburse- 
ments on  account  of  the  debt  were  $318,922,412.35  for  principal,  and 
$17,292,362.65  for  premium,  in  all  $336,214,775,  leaving  $13,950,018.24 
as  an  increase  in  the  balance  charged  to  the  Treasurer. 

As  shown  by  the  warrants  issued,  the  revenues  of  the  Post-office  De- 
partment were  $55,694,231.53,  and  the  expenditures  $61,111,748.61. 
To  cover  the  deficit,  $3,870,639.12  was  drawn  from  the  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  and  $1,546,877.96  from  the  balance  on  deposit  in  tho 
Treasury.  Of  the  receipts,  $23,()81, 442.45  was  paid  into  the  Treasury 
and  $32,012,789.08  was  disbursed  by  postmasters  directly,  the  war- 
rants but  not  the  money  passing  through  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 
The  disbursements  made  through  the  Treasury  amounted  to  $29,098,- 
959.53.  As  compared  with  the  preceding  year  there  was  an  increase  of 
$3,464,846.56  in  the  total  revenues  and  of  $5,217,450.55  in  the  total  ex- 
penditures on  account  of  the  postal  service. 
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Tabalar  stateraentsia  the  appendix  exhibit  in  detail  :)ll  the  operations 
of  the  year.  The  following  is  a  sammary  of  the  oniiuary  receipts  and 
exoer.ditares  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  year  botore : 


1688.  1889.  Inoreasf^.  I>«>cr«-«»e. 


Ca«;oms !  m*,Wl.l7?  O     523.^52. 7*1. ?9     W.TU.MS..^    

latenal  re-r^nu 124.  JM.  .«71.95       X;sO.P8I.5!r  r?       C,.>4.C4!.W    

&a»  of  pab!:c  lu>d« ■      11.202.r-;7..3  l«.0:!.*.«l.T3     t3.1C^:V5.44 

iCOOSMarcM 24,«:<l0n.W        21. »T.  151. 44  '  3T%6dvK4S 


Total ^^ 379.  SW,  074 .  76  .    3»7.  05..\  OS?,  84     1  ? .  o>.  :  1  • '  r,.         r..  5  J 2,  'JCS.  92 

Xct  iscr^Aflc. _...•«.•.•••. •••.......  ' 7,  7"''3.  0*(.    ^      


Ixpeiwlitnr^*  on  Ji^'ooant  of—  i 

Cu^tookA.  li^ht-bonsc*.  pobl'c  '. 

i.nl..  r.;*  r;c... 20, 559.  4,^^^  15  '  tn.lM.  142.0«      205.31107 

Uurta:  rtvrnn*    S.Rrt9.W7.94'  3.941.46«.30           ISI.PO^.r.O' 

Jzit^-  i'.ir  civil  ilu;i'9.  pateota, 

•tc.> 7. 8'.9. 4«?.  41  7.  •;:»!>.  790.  r.   499.tt:ai« 

TreAAurr  f'rt»p«»r  ilecri^lativ**,  i 

«zeciiTir«>.  aod  otbrrciTilr.  34.  575^ 4ti&  :i3  i  42,847.717.40       8, 272.251.  i»7    

DipioroMic  •  foreijni  wbiUoiw)         1, 593. 461. 40  1.  H97. 6-:5. 72  *        304, 104. 32    

Jadieiary... i  4.7:>4.861.57  4. 463.  jj2.  51    2l>1.529.0e 


War  Iv-iMrrrT:eDt 

SmTTOepanment 

Interior    l>epartu*<iit   {Indiana 

and  pension*) 

Interwt  on  pablie  debt 

Pnemiuai  on  public  debt 


Total 

I«tincreaae.... 


flrvToa  araiiable  for  reduction  of 
lebt 


3H.  523. 436. 1 1         44, 485. 27fl.  f  5       5.  91 2.  M4  74 
ia;9S0;437.65        21.378.809.31       4.452.371.68 


«,537,81«.84         94,51«.9ed>«       7.979,170.25    

44.715.007.47         41.001,484.2!)    ..- 8.713.523L18 

8,270.842.46         17. 29.*. 3^1 6:.       9,021.520.19    


267,924.801.13       299,283.978.25     36.074.220.5.)        4. 710.  (U3. 47 
31.364.177.12    


111.841.27S.63        87,761,080.50    |    23,580.193.04 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  TBEASUBY. 

The  balaooe  charged  to  the  Tre^arer  on  the  books  of  the  Department, 
Jane  30,  1888,  was  $659,4i9,099.94.  In  addition  there  had  been  paid 
into  his  hands,  in  advance  of  the  issne  of  wairauts,  sums  aggregating 
t606,036.32,  with  which  he  had  not  yet  been  charged.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  amount  of  $28,101,644.91  on  deposit  with  the  States  under  the 
law  of  1836  is  not  borne  on  his  books.  By  applying  these  two  correc- 
tions the  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  general  account,  shown  by  his  books 
to  have  been  $631,953,541.35,  is  verified.  A  year  later  the  balance  on 
the  books  of  the  Department  stood  at  $673,399,118.18,  having  iucreiwed 
tl3,950,018^4,  as  already  explained.  On  the  first  date  there  was  in- 
daded  $1,429,450.34,  and  on  the  latter,  $1,415,433.91,  describeil  as  un- 
available, for  which  there  were  no  funds. 

The  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  Treasurei^s  last  report 
fihows  that  on  June  30,  18S8,  there  was  in  his  custody,  in  ctish  and 
^ective  credits,  $764,729,535.51,  or,  excluding  the  amount  unavailable, 
tl34,8Il,530.82  more  than  was  charged  to  him  on  the  books  of  the  De- 
partment. This  difi'erence  was  made  up  of  the  national  bank-note  re- 
demptiou  funds,  aggregating  at  that  time  $98,929,571.27,  and  of  other  de- 
posit accounts,  making  $35,275,8  73.23  more,  together  with  the  $606,086.32 
ilread^'  mentioned,  which  had  been  received  but  not  yet  formally  cov- 
ered in.  On  June  30, 1889,  the  cash  and  creilits  amounted  to  S760,Gi;5,- 
871.26,  or  $116,761,831.90  more  than  appears  in  the  general  account,  the 
difference  being  explainable  in  the  same  manner. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  at  the 
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end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  comparison  with  Jane  30,  1888,  the  reserve  of 
$100,000,000  held  for  United  States  notes  being  included  in  the.balance: 


▲88BTB. 

Gold 

SilTerftDd  minor  coin 

United  States  notes,  national-tMuik  notes,  and  fractional  cnrrency 

Certificates  of  deposit 

Deposits  in  banks • 

Public  debt  and  interest  paid 

Total 

IIABILinSS. 

Certificates  of  deposit 

Pnblio  debt  and  interest 

National-bank  note  redemption  f^ds 

Deposits  and  disborsiug  accounts 

Balance 

Total ^^ 


Jnne  80, 1888. 


$314,704,822.46 

280,796,048.43 

60,402,874.80 

49,910,615.00 

68, 712, 611. 11 

202,665.62 


Jnne  80, 1889. 


764,729,535.61 


886,429,922.00 
14, 288, 568. 40 
98,929,671.27 
35,275,873.23 

229.805,600.61 


764,729,585.51 


0303,387,719.79 

315,160,770.58 

51,448,508  06 

42,645.504.00 

47,260,714.39 

741,645.46 


760,643,871.! 


483.873,398.00 
12.640,036.50 
83. 681, 209. 16 
32,352,2*20.84 

198,097,047.17 


760,643,871.26 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  may  be  not  amiss  to  point  ont  a 
little  more  particularly  that  the  business  of  this  office,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  custody  of  the  public  moneys,  deals  with  three  kinds  of 
ftinds.  First  of  these  are  the  revenues,  which  upon  their  collection  are 
covered  into  the  Treasury  by  warrant  and  held  for  disbursement  upon 
appropriations.  Second  are  the  gold  and  silver  coin  and  United  States 
notes  received  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  deposit.  These  moneys 
also  are  covered  by  warrant,  and  charged  to  the  Treasurer  in  general 
account,  the  certificates  issued  being  treated  as  part  of  the  public  debt 
Lastly  come  the  deposit  accounts,  consisting  of  the  bank-note  redemp- 
tion funds  and  moneys  set  apart  from  the  public  funds  or  received  from 
other  sources  for  specific  purposes.  These  are  not  covered  by  warrant, 
and  their  amount  is  an  addition  to  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  of  which  the 
Treasurer  alone  takes  account.  The  moneys  received  from  these  several 
sources  are  thrown  together,  but  gold  coin,  standard  silver  dollars,  and 
United  States  notes  equivalent  to  the  respective  amounts  of  certificates 
outstanding  must  always  be  on  hand.  This  method  of  handling  the 
several  funds  in  the  Treasury  makes  it  necessary  in  the  statements  of 
assets  and  liabilities  to  include  as  resources  all  the  items  of  cash  and 
credit,  there  being  no  way  of  setting  apart  particular  kinds  of  money 
against  the  several  classes  of  liabilities,  except  in  the  case  of  outstand- 
ing certificates  of  deposit,  as  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  balance  of  the  Treasurer's  general  account,  which  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  consists  therefore  of  the  amount 
remaining  from  the  revenues  and  from  deposits  for  certiticates,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  disbursements  on  account  of  expenditures  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  The  general  account  itself^  as  it  appears  on 
the  books  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  is  strictly  a  cash  account,  a 
record  of  sums  received  and  disbursed  by  warrant  of  the  Department, 
showing  the  balance  on  hand,  which  is  the  result  of  past  operations, 
and  is  independent  of  prospective  revenues  or  matured  obligations.  If 
the  amount  of  the  public  debt  and  of  this  balance  be  correctly  stated, 
a  simple  subtraction  will  show  the  debt  less  cash  in  the  Treasury. 

On  the  Treasurer's  books,  however,  there  are  written  against  this  bal- 
ance those  demand  liabilities  of  the  Trejisury  proper  which  arise  from 
the  public  debt,  consisting  of  the  certificates  of  deposit  outstanding, 
with  matured  and  unpaid  principal  and  interest,  and  interest  accrued 
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but  not  yet  dae.  The  balance  of  the  accoant  so  stated,  exclusive  of  the 
9100,000,000  for  some  time  treated  as  a  liability  on  accouot  of  reserve 
against  the  United  States  notes,  is  identical  with  that  shown  by  the 
l^easnrer's  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities.  In  the  latter  statement, 
however,  tiiere  are  added  to  the  moneys  in  the  Treasury  received  by 
warrant  on  general  account  the  funds  on  deposit  for  disbursement,  and 
also,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  liabilities  above  noted  those  arisiufif  from 
these  deposits.  That  statement  therefore  shows  not  only  the  kinds  and 
imoiints  of  all  the  moneys  and  other  resources  in  the  Treasurer's 
duurge,  bat  also  all  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  Government  on 
whatever  account,  excepting  only  the  principal  of  the  interest-bearing 
debt  and  the  United  States  notes  and  fractional  currency  in  circulation. 
The  following  is  such  a  statement  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
lacal  year,  in  a  form  exhibiting  the  total  available  assets,  the  specific 
purpose,  so  far  as  any  is  recognized,  for  which  they  are  held,  the  de- 
maiod  liabilities  on  the  several  accounts,  the  balance  in  excess  of  those 
Sibilities,  and  the  available  total  balance  of  moneys  in  the  Treasurer's 
general  account: 


On  dtpotU/or  eerHficaiu, 


MAeotn 

Ikadacd  sHrer  dollars . 
Ihtod  Stetea  notes.... 


Jane  30, 188& 


$142, 023,  IM.  00 

229. 491,  772. 00 

14, 915b  000.  UO 


FiMic  and  tpeeial  fundi. 


Coin 

BallioB.... 
Cartilloates 


Standard  doUsn 
Fnctional  coin . 

BnUloin  ..., 

Certifloites < 


notes 

Ccrtifioates 


IHlMBnl-baDk  notes 

fcMtkmnl  carrenoy 

Dipnslre  la  nattonsl  banks 

"^    ~  and  interest  paid 

m.  IHsiilctof  Columbia  bonds 


Srm§nr€T*t  gmtroi  aooovmL 


Oatlfieatoa  ontstaodinR 

liiarBd  debt 

Tiisitjat  dve  and  nnpsld 
Aflcraed  Interest 


Tnmayrtf'M  agtney  account 

•  ItUoaal-bank  note  redemption  ftanda. 

DUbarsing  offloers' balances 

tcdcmption  and  deposit  aecoonts. . . . . 


Total 


02,426,000.75 

110.255,071.71 

20. 028, 5U0. 00 


$386,429,022.00 


$lM,04B..''>r>2.00 

21)2,029.746.00 

17,105,000.00 


14, 689. 022. 00 
26,  044,  062.  ^Ty 
10, 457.  G6U.  as 
28, 732, 115. 00 


88, 430, 075. 89 
250, 000.  00 


103,610,172.46 


70,923,468.70 


88,  C80.  975.  89 

112,  WLU  73 

7, 055,  Ml.  08 

1,  3r)7. 02 

58,712.511.11 

200,  780. 32 

1,876.30 


Jane  30, 1880. 


386,420,922.00 

2, 496, 095. 26 

1, 667, 336. 85 

10.125,136.20 

229,805,600.61 


08, 929,  571. 27 
21,909.309.21 
13,270,474.02 


764, 729, 535. 51 


630, 524, 091. 01 


134.  l'U5, 444. 50 


761,  ?J9,  5,35. 51 


30,101,87.~k54 
240.  000. 00 


$433,673,298.00 


83,538.240.40 
65,800,927.39 
30,918,323.00 

16,458,004.00 

25,140,172.27 

10. 707, 229. 26 

5,487,181.00 


43.^  873. 29a  00 
1,91 1.48:).  26 
1.  'JJ)*.  049.  82 
9,434,501.51 

108.  01)7, 047. 17 


83, 681, 209.  in 

23,rt2l.f.9(».03 

8,  430,  620.  41 


186,257,400.79 


57, 792  586. 52 


30, 341, 875. 54 

225, 628.  W 

4, 150,  .W7.  75 

1,001.76 

47.259.714.39 

740, 209. 75 

1.435.70 


7G0, 643, 871. 26 


G44, 610, 881. 76 


116,033.489.60 


760,643.871.26 
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If  the  business  of  the  G[?reasiiry  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two 
branches,  namely,  the  issne  and  redemption  of  certificates  of  deposit, 
and  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  revenues  and  special  funds, 
and  if  the  coin  and  notes  necessary  for  the  security  of  outstanding  cer- 
tificates be  set  aside,  so  that  there  will  be  left  the  moneys  available  to 
meet  current  liabilities  on  all  other  accounts,  the  true  state  of  the 
Treasury  with  reference  to  the  obligations  to  be  met  by  the  revenues 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  most  concise  form.  The  showing  firom  this  point 
of  view  is  as  follows: 


Gold 

Silver  and  minor  coin 

Notes 

Deposits  in  bftnks... 

Total 

Liabilities 

Reserve 

Total 


Jvna  SO,  1888. 


$193,810, 172. 46 
80,030.889.48 
45,737,^74.89 
58, 712, 5U.  U 


378, 090, 947. 89 


Jime  10, 1889L 


$180,257,400.79 
58,018,214.68 
d4,493.50a06 
47,260,714.89 


826,028,927.81 


148.  291, 347. 28  I      127. 931, 8>:0. 04 
229. 805. 600. 01  i      198, 097, 047. 17 


378,096,947.89  1      828,028,927.81 


From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears  that  while  gold  was  lost 
both  in  the  aggregate  and  in  the  amount  not  covered  by  outstanding 
certificates^  the  position  of  the  Treasury  was  stronger  at  the  end  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  every  respect  but  the  amount  of  re- 
serves, and  in  this  had  nearly  double  the  strength  that  has  been  con- 
sidered ample.  The  gold  on  hand  fell  off  nearly  4  per  cent,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  total  assets,  the  liabilities,  and  the  reserve  all  fell  off 
about  U  per  cent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  free  gold  was 
$45,000,000  in  excess  of  the  demand  liabilities,  and  formed  84  per  cent, 
of  the  reserve ;  at  the  close  it  was  $58,000,000  more  than  the  liabilities 
and  94  per  cent,  of  the  reserve. 


UNAVAILABLB  FUNDS. 

By  a  direction  in  the  act  of  Congress  making  deficiency  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $24,010.43,  representing  losses  in 
the  oflice  of  the  assistant  treasurer  in  New  York,  was  credited  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  diminishing  by  that  amount  the  unavailable 
funds  carried  on  the  books.  A  loss  of  $10,000,  reported  in  1886^  by  the 
assistant  treasurer  in  San  Francisco,  and  subsequently  ascertained  by 
an  oilicial  examination  to  have  occurred,  is  in  the  present  report  stated 
for  the  first  time  as  unavailable.  This  sum,  together  with  the  deficit 
of  $20,959.81  in  tlie  sub- treasury  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  defalcation 
of  $11 ,011.03  in  the  assay  office  at  Boisfi  City,  making  in  all  $42,570.84, 
is  counted  in  the  monthly  statements  of  the  public  debt  and  of  the  as-  ■ 
sets  and  liabilities  of  the  Treasury  as  cash,  there  being  no  authority 
from  the  Secretary  to  treat  these  items  otherwise.  In  former  annual' 
reports  the  amount  of  the  two  older  of  these  losses  was  stated  as  una- . 
vailable,  and  to  it  is  herein  added  the  other,  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
document  should  set  forth  in  the  fullest  manner  the  true  state  of  the 
public  funds.  Exclusive  of  the  amount  on  deposit  with  the  States, 
the  total  deficiency  in  the  cash  as  compared  with  the  amount  charged 
to  the  Treasurer  is  $1,415,433.91. 

The  established  method  of  carrying  these  deficits,  by  which  they  are 
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ignored  in  some  of  the  Treasury  statements,  and  wliolly  or  partly 
allowed  for  in  others,  is  unsatisfactory  and  contusing,  if  not  apt  to  en- 
courage abuses.  The  Treasury  ought  not,  by  ai»pearing  to  cover  up 
losses,  to  practice  and  by  its  example  seem  to  sanction  wliat  is  or<linar 
rily  held  to  be  imprudent,  dishonest,  or  criminal.  The  public  accounts 
should  be  so  kept  as  at  all  times  to  show  the  actual  state  of  affairs  with- 
out real  or  apparent  discrepancies.  The  Treasurer  should  not  stand 
charged  ^ith  sums  which  have  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment, or  for  which  he  individually  has  never  become  responsible  in  any 
sense  or  capacity.  When  moneys  disappear  from  the  Treasury,  unless 
they  are  at  once  restored,  the  cash  accounts  should  be  cleared  of  them, 
ftad  the  duty  of  keeping  trace  of  them  be  transferred  elsewhere,  along 
vith  that  of  recovering  losses  and  punishing;  negligence  or  crime.  If 
alone  to  avoid  confusion  the  statements  issued  irom  the  Treasury  should 
all  be  based  upon  the  same  understanding  of  the  facts,  and  that  the  one 
nqniring  least  explanation. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

It  will  aid  toward  a  clear  understanding  of  the  position  of  the  Treas- 
ury with  reference  to  existing  obligations,  and  of  the  changes  that  took 
^ace  therein  during  the  tiscal  year,  to  note  the  elements  of  which  the 
pablic  debt  is  composed,  and  their  several  relations  to  the  public  finances. 
As  officially  stated,  the  debt  consists  of  the  interest-liearing  loans 
Bot  yet  due  or  payable ;  the  legal-tender  notes,  redeemable  on  demand, 
md  receivable  on  all  accounts,  but  required  by  law  to  be  reissued ;  the 
old  demand  notes  and  fractional  currency,  payable  for  retirement ;  and 
all  other  matured  bonds,  notes,  and  securities,  together  with  all  interest 
due  and  payable,  or  accrued  but  not  j'et  due.  Of  these  obligations,  the 
piiacix>al  represents  borrowings  on  the  public  credit  for  past  expendi- 
tnres,  and  constitutes  the  debt,  properly'  so  called.  The  interest  is  taken 
iccount  of  on  the  Treasurer's  books  as  a  current  liability,  and  when 
paid  is  reckoned  an  ordinary  expenditure.  To  consider  it  as  a  part  of 
the  debt  itself  may  be  convenient  if  the  total  obligations  of  the  Crovern- 
nent  are  to  be  shown,  but  at  the  same  time  is  confusing  by  bringing 
into  prominence  an  item  of  running  expense  for  which  ample  x^rovision 
la  made  ont  of  current  revenues,  while  all  other  items  of  the  same  char- 
acter are  neglected.  Lastly  there  are  included  as  i^art  of  the  debt  the 
oatstanding  certificat«»s  of  dejmsit,  which  do  not  represent  boriowiugs, 
and  do  not  bring  any  benefit  to  the  Treasury,  nor  impose  ui)on  it  any 
obhgation  save  that  of  trusteeship. 

The  public  debt,  as  understood  by  the  Department,  therefore  includes 
aD  the  liabilities  of  the  Treasury,  whether  deferred,  accru»:*rl,  or  matured, 
6ieepting  only  current  expenses  and  the  obligations  arisiing  from  de- 
posits with  tbe  Treasurer  for  the  redemption  of  national-bank  notes  and 
for  other  purposes.  These  obligations,  though  no  account  of  the  receipt 
and  disbarsement  of  the  funds  from  which  they  arise  is  kept  elsewhere 
than  in  this  office,  and  though  the  funds  themselves  are  not  considered 
Dtrtof  the  public  moneys,  are  >et  as  valid  against  tlie  assets  in  the 
xr^nrer's  hands  as  any  liability  on  account  of  the  debt.  To  make  a 
fcll  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  with  reference  to  gross 
anets  and  liabilities  on  all  accounts,  and  one  which  bears  the  simplest 
relation  to  the  statements  of  cash  and  current  obli^^ati'^ns,  it  is  neces- 
laiy,  therefore,  to  add  to  the  items  included  in  the  i.U-ht  th*»si'  standing 
in tihe  Treasurer's  agency  account.    iSuch  a  scatcuient,  in  summary,  for 
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Juno  30, 1889,  and  the  corresponding  date  in  the  year  before,  is  as 
follows : 


In  terest-bearln  k  debt 

Old  demand  notes 

Unitfxl  States  DOt«it 

ITrsotionftl  carrency.  estimated 

Certittcates  of  deposit 

Matured  debt 

Interest  due  and  unpaid 

Accrued  interest 

Total  debt 

Treasurer's  agency  account.... 

AKreKato 

Assets  of  Treasury 

Debt,  less  cash  in  Treasury.... 


Jane  30, 1888. 


$1,015,148,018.00 

50.807.60 

846,681.016.00 

6,922,643.82 

886, 429. 922. 00 

2,406.<«5.20 

1. 667, 336.  85 

10,125,136.29 


1,769,524.909.72 
134,205,444.50 


1,903,730,414.22 
764,729,535.51 


1,139,000,878.71 


June  80, 1888. 


$894,477,502.00 

56,443.50 

846.681.016.00 

6,016,090.47 

433,873,296.00 

1,011,485.26 

1,294.049.83 

9,434,501.51 


1,094,644,986.56 
116,088,489.50 


1,810,678.475.06 
760,648,871.26 


1,050,034,008.80 


To- show  succinctly  the  state  of  the  debt  proper  and  the  position  of 
the  Treasury  with  reference  thereto,  all  items  of  current  liability  car- 
ried in  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  together  with  the  equivalent  amount 
of  assets  held  against  them,  must  be  eliminated,  and  the  principal  of 
the  various  classes  of  obligations  placed  in  comparison  with  the  cash 
balance.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  as  the  principal  of  the 
matured  debt  is  taken  up  in  the  cash  statement  as  a  liability,  the  amount 
of  it,  if  added  to  the  other  debt,  where  it  properly  belongs,  must  be 
added  also  to  the  balance  of  cash.  With  these  changes  the  above  state- 
men  t  is  reduced  to  the  following  form : 


Interest-bearing  debt 

United  Statos  notes 

OM  demand  notes  and  fractional  currency 
Matured  debt 

Total  princinal  of  debt 

Available  cosh  balance 

Principal,  less  cash  in  Treasury , 


June  80,  1888. 


$l,0iri,140,O12.0O 

346.  G81,  U16. 00 

0,979,451.32 

2, 496, 095. 28 


1, 371, 302, 574. 58 
232, 301, 695. 87 


1,139,000,878.71 


June  30, 1889. 


$894. 477,  502. 00 

346.6S1,U16.00 

6,973.132.97 

1,911,485.26 


1, 260, 043, 130. 23 
200,008,532.43 

1,050,034,603.80 


From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  reduction  of  the  principal  of 
the  debt  proper  was  $121,269,438.35.  There  were  two  items  of  increase, 
one  of  $5,940,  arising  from  the  conversion  of  interest  on  refunding  cer- 
tificates into  4  per  cent,  bonds,  and  another  of  $5,000,  apparent  only, 
resulting  from  the  correction  of  an  error,  which  had  been  carried  along 
ill  the  debt  statement  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  amount  of  7-30 
notes  outstanding.  The  total  application  of  moneys  to  the  extinction 
of  principal  was  therefore  $121,270,378.35.  There  was  paid,  in  addi- 
tion, $17,292,362.65  as  premium  on  bonds  purchased,  making  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $138,562,741.  Of  this  sum,  $105,053,443.24  was  derived 
from  surplus  revenues  for  the  year,  and  $33,509,297.76  was  taken  from 
cash  in  the  Treasury.  The  purchases  of  bonds  aggregated  $82,568,050 
of  4J  per  cents  and  $38,106,400  of  4  per  cents.  The  effect  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  year  upon  the  annual  interest  charge  was  a  reduction  of 
$5,239,580.65. 
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THE  CURRENCY. 

The  caases  whicli  for  some  time  past  have  gradually  been  changing 
the  composition  of  the  circnlating  medinm,  prodhced  their  effect  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year.  Under  the  operation  of  the  laws  relating  to 
silver  aboat  $34,000,000  was  added  to  the  stock  of  that  metal.  The 
oontraction  of  the  national-bank  circulation,  brought  about  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  bonded  debt,  amounted  to  $41,000,000.  But  along  with 
these  changes,  which  have  come  to  be  ordinary,  another  made  itself 
felt,  for  the  first  time  recently,  to  a  degree  that  left  an  impression  upon 
the  year's  record.  For  the  first  time  since  gold  began  to  be  accumu- 
lated preparatory  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  end  of 
a  fiscal  year  found  the  stock  in  the  country  less  than  it  had  been  a 
twelvemonth  before.  The  loss  was  $26,750,000.  This,  though  a  con- 
siderable sum,  is  yet  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  the  country ; 
and  the  fact  of  a  loss  itself  lacks  the  significance  which  might  attach  to 
it  under  different  circumstances.  In  searching  for  a  cause  it  is  per- 
haps annecessary  to  look  beyond  the  unusual  crowds  of  Americans  that 
have  visited  Europe  the  past  season.  Still,  without  these,  it  would  not 
have  been  strange  if  a  loss  of  gold  had  occurred,  since  the  influx  of 
that  metal  for  some  time  had  been  greater  than  could  be  expected  to 
be  maintained,  having  amounted  to  $115,000,000  in  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding the  last. 

The  metallic  stock  of  the  country,  as  estimated  by  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  and  the  outstanding  issues  of  paper,  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  this  office,  on  June  30, 1888  and  1889,  were  as  follows : 


Geldeoln  andballioo •••.••.... 

Ohrvr  doUars  and  bullion 

FnctkuuU.  «ilv0r  coin ••..—..... 

Total  coin  and  bullion 

fluto-bank  notes 

OU  demand  notes 

Om  and  two  year  notea 

Cflmpound  interest  notes 

f^ractional  cnrreney,  estimated 

VatkMial-bank  notM 

Uaited  States  notes 

Ccrtifloatea  of  deposit,  act  of  Jane  8, 1872 

Qoldeertiacates 

gOrer  oartiflcates 

Total  paper  currency 

Aggregate 


June  30, 1888. 


$705, 818. 855. 00  ; 
310.166,450.35 
76.400,376.00  ■ 


June  30, 1888. 


$680. 003,50^00 

343. 947. 093. 00 

76, 601, 836. 00 


1, 002,  391 .  690. 35  ;    1, 100, 612, 434. 00 


C, 
252, 
346, 

H. 
142, 
2-.'9. 


230. 
56, 
63, 
189, 
922, 
308, 
681, 
915, 
OL'3, 
491. 


806.00 
h07.  50 
835.00 
530.00 
643. 82 
321.00 
016.00 
000.00 
15!'.  (M) 
772.00 


201, 

56, 

«2, 

185, 

6,  916, 

211,378, 

346,  681. 

17, 195. 

154,  048, 

202. 629, 


170.00 
442.00 
055.00 
750.00 
690.47 
963.00 
016.00 
000.00 
552.00 
746.00 


992.942.881.32 


999,  356, 284. 47 


2. 085,  334,  571. 67  ,  2, 099, 968, 718. 47 


The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  the  several  kinds  of  currency 
in  the  Treasury  and  in  circulation  : 


Juno  30,  1888. 


In  TreaBury. 


Md 

KlTcr 

Old  paper  issues 

Vatkmal-lMuik  notes 

Uaitcd  States  notes 

Certilioatea  of  deposit,  act  of  1872 

Oeld  certlflcates 

SOrer  oertilicates 

Total 


$311,704,822.46 

2t*0.  683. 126. 70 

1.357.92 

7, 055,  .541. 08 

53,  345.  975. 89 

250, 000. 00 

20,  9  JK,  .•>00. 00 

28,732,115.00 


705,701,438.05 


In  circulation. 


$391,111, 

105.  889, 
7.462. 
245.312, 
203, 335, 
14,  6»}5. 
121,004, 
200,  759, 


032.  54 
709.  65 
204. 40 
779.  02 
('10.11 
(K)0. 00 
n.'iti.OO 
657.  00 


June  30,  1889. 


In  Treasury. 


1,379.633,133.62 


$303, 387,  719. 79 

314, 935. 151.  52 

1,094.70 

4.150.537.75 

47,  290.  875.  r>4 

210.  000.  00 

36,9I8,32X0U 

5,487, 18ir  00 


In  circulation. 


712,  416, 883. 86 


$376,675, 
105, 613. 
7. 421, 
207. 228, 
299,384, 
16.  955, 
117, 130. 
257,  142, 


785.21 
777. 48 
912,71 
425.25 
140. 46 
000.00 
229.00 
565.00 


1, 387, 551, 835. 11 


Ab89 ^9 
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From  the  face  of  the  preceding  statements  it  wonld  appear  that  there 
was  an  increase  both  in  the  aggregate  monetary  supply  and  in  the 
amount  held  by  the  people.  The  certificates  of  deposit  are,  however, 
merel^^  representative  of  moneys  in  the  Treasury*,  and  to  count  them 
with  the  coin  and  notes  to  which  they  give  tiUe  would  be  a  duplica- 
tion. If  these  be  eliminated,  and  the  actual  moneys  disposed  according 
to  ownership,  the  result  will  be  as  shown  below : 


Jvne  30, 1888. 

Gold - ^- 

SQver 

Note* 

Total 

June  30. 1889. 

Gold 

Silver * 

NotM 

ToUl 


Outstanding. 


$705,818,855.00 
386. 572, 835. 35 
606, 512, 959. 32 


1,608,904,649.67 


680, 063, 505. 00 
420.548,929.00 
565.482,980.47 


1,666,095,420.47 


In  Treasury. 


$193,610,172.46 
79. 923, 468. 70 
45, 737, 874. 89 


810,271,516.05 


186.257,490.79 
^7. 792, 5sfi.  52 
34, 493, 50&  05 


278, 543, 685. 36 


In  drcolation. 


$512,208,682.54 
306,649.366w65 
560,775^084.43 


1,879,633.133.62 


493,806^014.21 
362.756.342.48 
530,088.47&42 


1,887,651,835.11 


These  figures  make  apparent  a  contraction  of  about  $33,000,000  in  the 
currency,  resulting  from  the  changes  already  pointed  out  in  the  stock 
of  gold,  silver,  and  national-bank  notes.  In  combination  with  this  the 
$41,000,000  i)aid  out  of  the  Treasury  produced  an  increase  of  $8,000,000 
in  the  circulation.  Of  the  losses,  $18,000,000  in  gold  and  $30,000,000  in 
notes  were  taken  from  the  public,  whose  ownership  of  silver  increased 
by  $56,000,000.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  the  total  stock  oi  money  was  41.5 
per  cent,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  40.8  at  the  close.  In  the  active 
circulation  the  proportion  of  gold  fell  olBtfrom  37.1  to  35.6  per  cent. 

To  show  the  significance  of  these  facts,  the  supply  of  precious  metals 
and  of  circulating  notes  other  than  certificates  of  deposit  and  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  to  the  aggregate  are  given  below  for  the  same  date  in 
each  of  the  past  five  years : 


Gold '    $588,697,036 

SUver 

Kotos 


Total 

Percent,  of  gold 


1887. 


$590,774,461  '  $6.->4,  620. 335 
28.1, 478,  787  3 1 2.  252,  84 3  352,  903,  56»;. 
672, 793. 236        665. 891 ,  618        633,  4><9.  036 


1888. 


1889. 


$705, 818, 855  '  $680. 063, 505 
386, 572. 835  420.  548, 929 
606. 512, 950   565, 482, 986 


1, 544, 969, 050  1. 568,  918, 922  I  1, 641,  002, 937  1, 698, 904, 649  ,  1, 666, 095, 420 


38.1 


37.7 


39.9 


41.5 


40.8 


The  figures  for  the  actual  circulation  are  as  follows : 


1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Gold 

Silver 

$408,  398, 141 
184,323,836 
G47,  385, 147 

$13-1.  263.  950 
186.  958,  KJ8 
638,  988,  885 

$467,766,118 
246, 25U.  603 
611,112,655 

$512,208,683 
306. 619. 367 
560,775,084 

$493.  806,  014 
862.756,342 
5;}0, 089, 478 

Notes 

Total f 

l,30t»,i07,124 

1,260,211,673 

1, 325, 129, 376 

1, 379. 033, 134 

1,887,551,834 

Per  cent,  of  irold  •• 

36.0 

84.5 

35.3 

37.1 

3&0 
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In  becoming  practically  the  sole  issuer  of  currency,  the  Governimnit 
has  assamed  Uie  duty  of  supplying  the  needs  of  tUo  public;  for  a  circa 
lating  mediam.  Those  needs  are  not  the  same  from  year  to  year  or 
from  season  to  season.  The  yearly  changes  depend  upon  the  growth 
of  the  population  and  the  development  of  business.  Their  eilects  are 
seen  in  the  almost  uninterrupted  expansion  of  the  currency  since  1873, 
which  has  been  the  net  result  of  the  accumulation  of  gold,  the  ])ur- 
diase  of  silver,  and  the  variations  that  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time  in  the  volume  of  circulating  notes.  The  means  of  responding  to 
fiiture  changes  of  this  character  must  be  provided  by  Iegislatii>n ;  and 
siDce  the  amount  of  the  direct  paper  issues  of  the  Goveruuu  nt  ii^  lixed 
by  law,  while  the  national-bank  circulation  is  atTected  by  other  consid- 
erations than  the  need  for  currency,  and  is  at  present  threatened  with 
absolute  retirement,  the  monetary  situation  must  before  long  claim  tiic 
serious  attention  of  Congress. 

With  the  variations  in  the  wants  of  the  country  produced  by  tin* 
demands  of  business  in  different  seasons  it  falls  largely  upon  the 
Treasury  to  deal.  The  movements  produced  each  year  by  these  causes 
are  considerable,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  experience  that  unless  Ihey 
we  allowed  free  flow  the  business  public  or  the  Treasury,  or  both,  >viil 
goflfer  embarrassment.  Various  ways  have  been  tried  in  the  past  for 
tiding  in  the  distribution  of  currency,  particularly  the  smaller  tlenoni- 
t&ations,  which  takes  place  several  times  a  year,  being  largest  in  the 
aatamn  months.  Among  the  expedients  adopted  have  been  the  sale 
of  bills  of  exchange,  effected  at  a  profit  over  the  cost  of  the  transfer  of 
ftinds  necessary  to  meet  them;  the  shipment  of  silver  coin  or  certili- 
catcs  firee  of  charge  in  return  for  gold  deposited  in  New  York ;  the 
ihipment  of  paper  currency,  at  the  cost  of  the  consignee,  in  exchange 
for  other  denominations  sent  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  isalo  of  circulat- 
iog  notes  or  certificates  at  a  premium. 

During  the  past  season,  which  was  unusually  active,  the  ])lau  was 
adopted  of  forwarding  currency  from  Washington  at  the  expense  of  the 
consignees,  under  the  Government  contract  with  the  United  States 
Express  Company  for  the  transportation  of  public  moneys,  in  reiurii 
for  deposits  with  the  Assistant  Treasurer  in  !NeAv  York.  As  cfun- 
paratively  little  discrimination  on  account  of  distance  is  made  in  ilie 
rates  fixed  by  the  contract,  this  arrangement  proved  very  satisfactoiy 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  Treasury.  The  currency  necMled  for  tiu- 
movement  of  the  crops  was  amply  and  promptly  supplied,  wirb  only 
some  little  embarrassment  to  the  Treasury  in  ])rovidiiig  the  (lenoniin.i- 
tions  asked  for.  This  arrangement,  however,  lias  recently  been  tei mi- 
nated  by  the  express  company  on  the  ground  that  such  transijortanon 
does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  contract. 

It  is  important  that  the  relations  between  the  Treasury  and  tlie  busi- 
nesB  public,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  facilities  that  ouglit  ro  be 
provided  for  the  delivery  of  currency  at  distant  places  and  the  return 
of  worn  notes  for  i:edemption,  should  be  more  definitely  sett  led.  Kspjc 
ially  incumbent  upon  the  Department  is  it  to  foresee  the  wants  of  ihe 
people  in  the  way  of  circulating  medium  and  to  be  always  ready  m 
meet  any  demand  that  may  properly  be  made.  The  Treasurer  slionlfl 
be  kept  well  supplied  with  the  various  denominations  of  paper,  to  a\ oid 
the  unnecessary  difiiculties  which  have  often  arisen  from  nrgleci  oi  i  his 
obvious  precaution.  Perhaps  the  least  defensible  ])lea  that  ecnhl  Im 
opposed  to  his  requisitions  is  that  the  notes  can  not  be  ]»riiit«'d  fast 
enough.  As  a  means  of  keeping  the  circulation  in  good  comliiion,  of 
aiding  in  the  prevention  of  losses  by  wear,  of  making  the  work  of  couu- 
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terfeiters  more  difScaltand  tbeirdetectioD  more  certain,  it  would  doabt- 
leBS  be  a  wise  and  popular  measure  to  provide  for  the  retnra  of  mutilated 
paper  curreucy  to  tbe  Treasnry  at  the  expense  of  the  Oovemment. 


UNITBD  BTATBB  HOTBS. 

In  parsuance  of  the  policy  of  limiting  the  smaller  denominations  of 
the  paper  currency  to  silver  certiftcates  and  the  larger  to  gold  oertifl- 
cat«6,  the  volume  of  the  legal  tenders  has  been  rapidly  concentrated 
into  notes  of  tbe  medium  sizes.  Ifone  were  isaued  the  past  year  below 
ten  or  above  one  thousand  dollars.  The  largest  increase  was  in  twen- 
ties. 

Tbe  redemptions  of  worn  and  mutilated  notes  amounted  to  (59,450,- 
000,  a  degree  of  renovation  not  more  thansufficient,  according  to  the  cal- 
culated average  life  of  these  notes,  to  keep  tbe  circulation  in  good  oondi- 
'  tion.  The  redemptions  at  New  York  in  gold  were  (730,143.  The  table 
betow  shows  the  amounts  of  each  denomination  outstanding  at  the  close 
of  each  of  the  last  four  fiscal  years. 


im 

1887. 

1BS8, 

1B8». 

Or    il  lln 

>iT  HH  an  u 

M  TOT,  878. 50 
9,00^872.00 
eB,«U,8S0.S0 

8a,m3aL0o 

ii:ni;tBt.oo 
a,«t8.4oa.oo 

T,  TOl.  600.  L<0 
81.1B7.800.00 

loioooioo 

i;ST0:U38.00 
Bl,OSJ^»72.BO 
SO,  281401.  DO 
81,813.92*.  00 
21,g70,6B0,00 
31.  10*,  100.  00 

8,088,  000.  «n 

34*  30B,  000.  00 

86,  OuO.  00 

10, 000.  w 

«S,71*.S1T.H 

Bs;i»t;3iB:u 

flg,«eB.Mi.oo 

U,  078, 871.00 

SI,  USB,  TOO.  00 

12.  «t.  000. 00 
3T;  Ml,  300.00 

loioooloo 

86,6B£iS8.M 

lig-5 

PiTofaunilrril  iIi.lTntB 

OnethnDiimd  rlollan 

14,401.800.00 
38,087,000. 00 

8*7.681.018,00 
1.  MO,  000, 00 

8*7.081,(116.00 

847,681,018.00 

1,000,000.00 

347,681,016.00 

1,000,  ooaoo 

Mrojed  Id  rab-lnMorj  InCiiicogo 

3*0,081,010.00 

318,681,016,00 

818,881,018.00 

MO,  881, 016. 00 

CEHTIFICATE8  OF  DEPOSIT,  ACT  OF  JUHE  8,  1872, 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  activity  in  the  issue  and  return  of  certificates 
of  deposit  for  United  States  notes,  without  resulting  in  much  change  in 
the  amount  outstanding.  The  total  issues  and  redemptions  have  been  as 
follows : 


«.,.„„. 

iMUtd. 

Oataluid- 

Flactlsrai. 

TOtBl 

ToMl 

Todvem«l. 

OatsUnd- 
yaitt. 

mt'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.: 

WT.  240, 000 
l»7.0U3.0OO 
£1il,0Uii.O»u 

smmoci 

4IH,-0O.'i.0U' 

eoLTRsioi.! 
6ia,e».ooo 

f2B,«r.,0O0 
Tit,  1115,000 

l&3.9:>e,DM 

IKS.  1:00, 000 
321,305,000 

5B(t,OCU,000 
601,235,000 

»si,  810.000 

83,0W,«OD 

4B,B-fi.ooa 

1883 

•ssias 

tClG,  400,  DOO 
6J6.81o;0OO 

Ha.  380. 000 
13,1811,000 

asss 

18.110,000 
8.010.000 

i|i5 

1S86 

81S.T8S.000   |.08,7«5,W0 
«30.  876,000    l<U,  210.000 

niiwftooo 

U615.DWI 
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GOLD  OEBTIFICATES. 

To  me«t  ail  urgent  demand,  a  nev  issue  of  gold  ccrtiScates,  of  the  de- 
DomiDations  of  tire  and  ten  thoasand  dollars,  payable  to  order,  was 
begun  in  N^ovembcr,  1888,  reaohiug  948,000,01)0  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
with  445,000,000  oatstanding.  The  greater  favor  with  which  this  issue 
was  receiTedoaosedtheretnmof  $31,000,000  of  the  certificate^)  payable 
to  bearer,  so  that,  with  the  redemption  of  (2,000,000  of  the  series  of  1863, 
there  was  a  net  increase  of  $12,000,000  in  the  total  outstanding.  The 
boldiogs  of  the  Treasury,  however,  increased  by  $16,000,000;  hence  the 
net  resnitof  the  year's  changes  was  a  decrease  of  $4,000,00in  thO  e  actual 
ctrcolation.  The  issues  and  redemptions  during  the  year,  by  denomiua- 
ti<His,  are  given  in  the  following  statement: 


Oalxand- 

luuea. 

S«d»ln<id. 

aa- 

ye»r. 

ToJnCB30, 

yoir. 

To  June  30, 
18S0. 

30^1880. 

TnntTdollua 

111,009,000 
33,e«s,Doo 

in.  470.  000 



tSl,  010,000. 00  »1.B82,  BOS 
17,800.0110.00    1,001,  KO") 
40.  Z34,  300,  OO    !;  021.  BOO 

530,MO.UU0.U0l7,VJO.O0O 
470.450,000.00:30,900,000 
33,000.580,48, 

MO  888.00 

SRasSaoii;;;:.::: 

ii;3S6:«M.oo'  ilittS-w 

Ftn  honiLral  dollui. . . . 

•2.000,000 

148,061,600.00  11,218.100 
40.1,  MD,  000. 00   37. 000,  COO 
US.  760. 000. 00,  63,600,000 
33, 000, 580. 40j  „....:.. . 

112,023,150 

70,275.000 

IS*.  018. 642 

' 

Tbe  aggregate  transaotioDs  of  the  Treasury  iu  these  certificates, 
year  by  year,  are  shown  below: 


ntaljnt. 

•SS-' 

TDtallHoad. 

iigajISr:^''''"'^'™^ 

fiscal  seal. 

IM 

808, 403, 660. 00 

M:a»g:is«,oo 

76,7ai.0.,0.O0 
W,S77.000.00 
63,220.600.00 
13,570.500.00 

to!  2m;  moo 

ssss 

SSS:S 

*98,4B3,«BO.0O 
207.015,260.01! 
2gS,S7^«M.00 
806.233,840  00 
412.  MO,  too.  00 
4»S.«6.»00.00 

M3.m,*oo.oo 

6ia»46,  000.00 
600,404, 180.40 

70»:7ll7W.4O 
860.333.880.46 
B18.4  5,080.46 
668.817.480.48 

Sol  134. 800.46 

081.134,840.46 
Ml.lSi.880.4B 
991.  154.  880. 40 
1,007,844,  HBO.  48 
1109:314:880.48 
1,172,3  4.880.46 
l,n3,3S4,f80.4S 
1.173:354: 88".  46 
l,2iaBH.880.4a 
1,337.7^,880.46 

TWJ 

lUl,  285.  OHO.  00 

7i:o6s:34o.oo 

65,205.620.00 
7S,  270. 120. 00 
71,237,820.00 
51,  020.  50"],  00 
W,  106,  BOO.  00 

71,  278,  BOO.  OO 
83  734.000.00 
4.^250,000.00 

4;,.^48.ooo,oo 

41.270,700.00 

»,3iifi.*m.B0 

IS.  465.080. 00 

188, 841. 700 
267,807,040 

408:422.781 
n:  600. 600 
B31I,  600, 100 
578.  886.  BOO 

air 

005,  721,  IS) 
073, 13U,  280 
075,  3.11,  WH 

085,400:24( 
l.oiu,9;2,2»l 

00 

00 
40 

40 

40 
46 
46 

40 

46 

46 

!S:88b:^ 

32.  080.  300 
39,460.  000 
22,8SB.10( 

28!68L:  401 

«S 

6,037, 130 

ffi:378:o« 

li0:328, 141 
13i;i74.246 
121,486.817 

DO 
00 

™ 

W!I 

00 

»m 

00 

^ 

80.710,000.00 

•i'SSZ 

M 

UN 

10,  ISA,  BOB.  0<l  1  1,  042,  ISO.  635 

00 

SaS:!! 

SILTEB   CEETIPICATBS. 


Tbe  increase  in  the  circnlation  of  silver  certiticates  has  kept  pace 
vitb  tlie  rate  for  tbe  two  previous  years,  being  atxiut  $.56,000,000,  Of 
this  snm  $33,000,000  was  in  new  issues  and  $23,1100,000  was  taken 
from  the  cash  iu  tue  Treasury.    The  total  increase  of  $]  69,000,000  io 
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three  yoara,  agaioat  a  coinage  of  $100,000,000,  has  practically  taken  np 
the  iiiiir^iii  of  Tree  coin  in  tbo  Treasury,  so  that  in  futare,  unlean  there  ia  a 
c»iisiilcriilil»  rutiirn  of  certificates,  the  sopply  will  practically  be  limited 
hy  the  piirchaxea  of  silver. 

It  ap)»ears  th^t  the  new  iasaea  of  the  denominatioD  of  twenty  dollars 
and  uuder  have  fnlly  met  the  needs  of  the  ooanCry,  so  long  an  embar- 
rnsKiuont  to  the  Treasury,  for  small  bills.  No  farther  difficulty  is  ap> 
preliended  in  fnrnishiug  any  denominnttons  of  oertiflcatea  that  may  be 
wnntod,  witliiu  the  limit,  of  course,  of  the  total  issae  authorized  by  law. 

The  tbllowing  table  shows  the  oouEae  of  the  isanes  and  redemptions 
during  the  year: 


IWDBd. 

l^«n,«I. 

VS 

During 

ToJlu*30, 
IBBB. 

lUo»ly8iir. 

ToJnmSO, 

Jaiu,30.1«gS. 

OnerlolUir 

S:S!:!!! 

U.t40,1«0 
4,3ai.CM 

»&  772, 000 

s,ttoa:ooo 

38,M0,IXKI 
10,480,000 

*S7.1M,4II» 

J5,a»:«» 
i4,it(>,»i>n 

i5:mo:ooo 

J3.4M,D[>0 

17,698,832.20 
i,l5D,ST,^W 
4,STO.l».0O 

iu,MB.ee7,oo 
e,son.M4O0 

»3i.7«,00 

7a7,4sooo 
laioiiO.oo 
«:mo.oo 

Hi 

S,  Ml,  100-00 
U.SU.IM.OO 
13.3DJ.U«.M 

a,  SKI.  000. 00 

l!!7,lliV,BTl.gO 

»,  tsT,  ee.^  » 

K,  579,  740.  00 

at.  m.  «!&  w 

li-lrn  d.,ILata 

TmhIiiIIhhi 

''■"'•' 

2Zft,*gi,  772 

73,7M,0«) 

M8.0iO,OM 

(0,  Olt.  018.  DO  '  1S7.  020,  »4.  M 

W«30.TtS.M 

Both  in  aggregate  volume  and  in  actnal  circulation  these  certificates 
now  exceed  every  other  kind  of  paper  money  except  United  States  notes. 
The  lollowiiig  tiible  shows  the  total  isauea  and  redemptions,  with  the 
aitioimtH  ouCNtaniliug,  for  each  year  since  1878 : 


Fificnl  yair. 

limH«»l 

JMT. 

TaUIliaaed. 

doHng  MkbI 

Tolilre- 
doemed. 

li«.™M. 

tl,SU,4l(i 

a,UB.M(l 

40,«t2:«U 

ISS 

1US,»W,41W 
7;i.  782.000 

tl,  850,-11(1 
11.000,000 

M.SW.'OOo 
121,370,000 

iia.4so;oflo 

5To,ooa.»DO 

a78,WB.UD0 
itB,  ISO,  004 

tl,U0,410 

ti.iee.sBa 

12.  MO,  WD 
to,  IMS,  140 
K.  Kt,  HS 

Se.  £80,1188 

11,  H7,  »a 

«,8H,0!« 

W,7«M7U 

lisS 

73,  MB.  354 
lOa,  172,325 
1M,468,«.M 

i4«,4ae,2i8 

18J,0ZO,a54 

}:;i  :::::::::::::::::;::::::::■ 

au,  tti.  Ml 

,302,  820,  7M 

btahdabd  silveb  dollabs, 

Thpre  lias  been  no 'incident  worthy  of  special  note  in  connection  with 
(lie  c*jiuiiK6  of  the  standard  silver  dollars.  The  fntilit;  of  all  efforts 
to  t'orcL'  tbe  cuius  into  circulation  having  been  demonstrated  by  former 
•.■xiicrTf)ii'.e,  no  extraordinary  inducements  to  take  them  have  recently 
1)1  (.'11  helil  out  to  the  public.  The  changes  in  the  amounts  outstanding 
have  been  nuiinportaut,  but  the  tendency  has  been  toward  a  falling  off 
in  thea<;tual  circulation.  The  amounts  iaaued  and  returned  and  the 
I'xiK'iiaes  of  distribution  have  been  about  as  usual,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  shipments  necessary  for  storage,  the  total  cost  of  handling  has 
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recently  beeu  heavy.  Since  the  oxpeiuliture  borne  by  the  Treasury  in 
distribating  the  dollars  to  the  i)ublic  has  ceased  to  increase  the  circula- 
tion, and  consequently  has  become  a  needless  outlay,  it  nii^ht  be  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  stop  this  expense, 
and  place  these  coins,  together  with  the  fractional  silver,  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  other  currency  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  issue.  To 
require  consignees  of  silver  to  bear  the  cost  of  transportation  might 
result  iu  a  decrease  of  the  circulation,  but  the  change  could  not  be 
great.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coins  would  have  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing held  by  the  Government  strictly  on  a  par  with  the  other  currency. 
If  to  obtain  them  from  the  Treasury  involved  cost^  they  would  perhaps 
not  be  so  readily  parted  with.  Hence  the  eft'ect  upon  the  circulation 
might  be  exactly  the  opposite  to  the  one  apparently  regarded  as  certain. 
Ar  all  events,  the  Treasury  would  effect  an  im])ortaut  saving,  and  the 
anomalous  discrimination  against  the  credit  of  the  silver  coinage  would 
be  removed,  without  giving  the  public  any  cause  lor  complaint. 

The  aggregate  coinage  and  movement  of  standard  silver  dollars  are 
shown  iu  the  following  table: 


1878  .  •  a  .  > 

1^*79 

I4d0 

i&e 

ll?84 

yv^ 

u« 

*QP  I    .  .  B  •  • 

IM 

'Mi 


Aannal 
coinaKv. 


$8,573,600 
27. 227,  500 
27,  !W3, 750 
27. 637. 955 

27,  77A  075 
2a  111,  119 

28.  090. 930 
2>»,  WH.  552 
20.  83><,  905 
33.  26(;.  831 
32,  434.  673 
33,997,800 


Total 


$8,  573, 500 

3:>,  ftjl,  000 

63,  734, 750 

91, 372. 7«  15 

110.  H4,  78t) 

147,  255,  H9» 

175,  365, 829 

203,  8^.  381 

233,  7Z\,  2SC 

266.i«0, 117 

209, 424.  70-I 

333, 422,  050 


On  band  at 

clouts  of 

j'car. 


♦7, 
28. 
44. 
83. 

87. 

HI. 
135. 
165, 
181. 
21  J, 
24::, 
271), 


718,357 
147, 351 
425,315 
544,  7j2 
153.  816 
014,019 
550,  916 
4i;<.112 
25n.  r.GtJ 
4s:j.  970 
870, 487 
aSl,G8:i 


N'et  diatribu- 

tiou  during 

year. 


*P5r).  143 

6,  70S.  506 

ll,ti55,7J*0 

0.51b.54H 

3,102,081 

3,  :;jo,  on; 
4,453,03:5 

—1,  :J2:i.  644 

w,oot«.4r.i 

3, 0:{fi.  427 

:i9.  i.v. 
—1, 2i)7,  i:vi 


i^..»^...  ..I     Vorccntace' Percentage 


ill};  at  cloiU' 
of  3*oar. 


I 


If.i.n,  143 

7.  053.  049 
10,:iO9,435 
2S.  827,  083 

:;'),  341. 880 

:V.».  701,913 

:{^  471.260 

52,  lOO.  Tl'O 
55.  r)<»«.  147 
55.  64:,,  W.'. 
54,  337,  967 


coiuaci*  die-  cidnatre  oat 
tributcd.   .  atanding. 


9.9 
24.9 
41.7 
34.4 
11.3 
11.9 
15.8 

46.9 

0.1 
0.1 


I 


9.9 
31.3 
30.2 
31.6 
28.8 
2i.O 
22.6 
18.8 
22.4 
20.7 
1&5 
10.8 


fi:action^\x  silver  coin. 

The  existing  redundancy  of  subsidiary  silver  coin,  shown  by  the  large 
amoantis  the  Treasury  has  had  to  carry,  was  produced  by  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  old  i>ioces  in  the  cii*culation  after  the  resuini>tion  of 
specie  payments,  along  with  tlie  coinage  substituted  in  the  place  of  frac- 
tional currency  under  the  law  of  1875.  The  excess  of  the  present 
stock  over  actual  needs  is  considerable,  but  it  is  contiued  to  the  larger 
denomiuations,  the  supply  of  dimes  having  had  to  be  maintained  by 
uew  coinage. 

Since  the  accumulation  of  these  coins  iii  the  Tieasury  reached  the 
highest  point,  in  1885,  there  has  been  a  constant  outilow,  interrupted 
onlv  bv  the  fluctuations  common  to  the  whole  cuirenrv  at  dilferent  sea- 
8ODS  of  the  year.  Taking  into  account  the  new  coinage  of  dimes,  which 
since  the  redemption  of  the  trade-dollars  has  been  supplied  at  a  large 
profit  from  the  metal  so  obtained,  there  have  been  absorbed  perma- 
nently into  the  circulation  during  the  past  four  years  on  an  average 
about  $2,000,000  of  fractional  silver  i)er  annum.  As  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  natural  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  de- 
velopment of  business,  ther<»  are  goo<l  reasoi^s  for  l)elit»\  ing  that  with 
judicious  management  the  whole  of  tlie  i>r('sent  sto(;k  01  metal  in  these 
coins  may  in  a  frw  years  he  put  into  active  <Mrculation.  With  a  view 
to  such  an  end,  desirable  as  it  v/ould  be  for  various  ioas«nis,  the  Treas- 
ury should  be  always  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  applications  for 
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new  coins,  which  are  much  better  liked  than  those  showing  evidences 
of  wear,  and  the  demands  which  spring  np  from  time  to  time  for  a  par- 
ticular denomination,  as  an  opportunity  for  working  off  the  old  and 
nncurrent  stock  on  hand.  With  the  aid  of  the  recent  appropriations 
for  recoinage  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made,  both  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  circulation  and  in  the  way  of  riddiug  the  vaults  of  obse- 
lete  and  unpopular  pieces.  As  the  subsidiary  coius  have  been  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  Government,  and  as  they  are  not  useful  for  purposes  of 
export,  nor  for  any  other  as  money  when  much  worn,  there  is  every 
reason  why  they  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  not  allowed  to 
accumulate  beyond  practical  needs. 

The  amounts  of  the  different  denominations  in  the  Treasury  on  June 
30, 1889,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


OfQoo. 

Fifty  cents. 

Twenty-five 
cents. 

Twenty 
cents. 

Ten  cents. 

Five  cents. 

Three 
cents. 

Unas- 
sorted. 

TreasarerlJ.  S., 

Washington 

▲ssiBtant    treaa- 
nrerU.S.: 
Baltimore.... 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cincinnati .... 

$1,448,140.00 

371,950.00 

447,147.00 

937,000.00 

185,430.00 

305, 000. 00 

8, 151,  000. 00 

662. 000. 00 

6,553,955.00 

1,063,900.00 

51L00 
4,534.00 

$634,640.00 

88,450.00 
172, 736. 00 
341. 000. 00 
181,  250. 00 
271,050.00 
1,416,000.00 
280.000.00 
154.  392. 25 
265,350.00 

83.25 

1,100.00 

281,610.50 

1.25 
2.75 

$6.20 
50.00 

aoo.oo 

$11,085.00 

54,950.00 
31, 574.  CO 
17  MM),  no 

$92.15 

700.00 
1,200.00 

$8.10 

90.00 
120.00 

$89,141.10' 

13,741.85 
64,732.00 
84,596.00 

"  iio.oo  1   i«'9oo!n6 

924  00 
647.15 

"so.  00 

Kew  Orleans . 
New  York.... 

65.60 

11, 555. 00 
96,000.00 

&25 

*  698.'7i 

75,049.49 

201, 176. 89 

PliUadelphia . 
San  franciiiC/O. 

100.00 
337.60 
125.00 

13,000.00 
20, 71&  30 
29,000.00 

192.74 

704.87 

74, 100. 50 

.80 

600.00 

2,418.10 

62a  00 

900.00 

St.  Louis 

U.S.  Mint: 

Carson  City.. 
Philadelphia . 
San  Francisco. 

18.00 

45^796.41 

U.S  Assay  Office: 
New  York 

St  Louis 

Tn  traoHJt ........ 



.80 

1 

Total 

20,130,578.00 

4,097.266.00 

1,023.40 

378,081.81 

7,101.40 

1,194.85 

624,932.31 

MINOR  COIN. 


The  minor-coin  circulation  continues  in  good  condition  and  convenient 
supply.  The  Treasury  stock  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Office. 

Five  cents. 

Three 
cents. 

Two  cents. 

1 

One  cent. 

Una8> 
sorted. 

Total. 

Treasurer  United    States, 
Washington 

$8,225.00 

2. 300. 00 
6, 335. 00 

24.850.00 

5,472.00 

150.00 

31,170.00 
2. 500. 00 
0. 241. 05 
7,200.00 

$42.00 

60.00 
90.00 

$2,866.00 

8,660.00 

3,565.53 

9,600.00 

380.00 

93.30 

29,  760. 00 

2,520.00 

1,512.22 

$862.51 

87.63 

1,693.01 

860.91 

.11 

$11,994.61 

11,027.63 

11,508.64 

34.800.91 

6,024.11 

347  39 

Assistant  treasurer  United 
States: 
BalLimore. 

$20.00 
25.00 

Boston..... ............. 

Chicago.  ................ 

Cincinnati......... 

i33.'o6 39. '66' 

54.27             49.82 
300. 00              •'ill  00 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

873.25 
1, 931. 75 

61. 653. 25 
7,031.75 
8  102  00 

Philadelphia 

80.00 
12S.fiO 

San  Francisco 

223.23 

St.  Louis 

1 

161.22 
66,681.54 

.29 
.28 
.74 

7,364.22 
66,68L64 

20 

U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia 

1 

U.S.  Assay  Office: 

Denver 

New  York 

.28 

St.  Louis 

74 

.  •« 

Total 

91,443.96 

902. 50             380.  .32 

68.84&05 

71,040.24 

226, 62a  00 
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Worn  and  mutilated  silver  coins  of  the  nominal  valne  of  $542,937.32 
transferred  to  the  Mint  for  recoinage,  at  a  net  loss  of  $19,884.62, 
which  was  covered  by  the  appropriation  of  $20,000.  The  product  was 
pat  into  dimes,  for  which  there  has  been  a  constant  demand.  There 
were  also  transferred  $80,602.94  of  minor  coins  to  be  recoined  or  cleaned. 

The  silver  recoined  was  as  follows : 


DmomixiatloiL 


Fifty  cents.. 

Tw«ot7>llTe  oenta 

IViBty  cents 

Tai  cents 

ffT«  cents 


Total  fraetiomJ  silver  coin. 
OMdoUsr 


Amount. 


$235,682.00 

222,920.00 

1,332.60 

34,765.00 

11,731.30 

8)J0.43 


507. 310. 82 
35,627.00 


512,937.82 


MUTILATED,  STOLEN,  AND  COUNTEBFEIT  OUEEENCY. 

The  condition  of  the  currency,  as  observed  at  the  offices  of  the  Treaa- 
ny,  shows  a  continuation  of  the  improvement  noted  last  year.  With 
aggregate  handlings  of  paper  money  but  slightly  less,  and  of  silver  coin 
eonsiderably  greater,  the  number  of  spurious  pieces  found  was  propor- 
tionately smaller  than  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  following 
is  the  record  of  counterfeit  paper  currency  for  the  year : 


Denominstion. 


Om  dollar. 

Ivo  dollars... 

Rre  dollars 

Tfo  dollars 

Tvcntv  dollars 

liftj  dollars 

Ose  hondred  dollars. 


United  ,  Silver 
States  i  ccrtifl- 
notes.        catea. 


Total. 


$8 
56 

$43 

375 
780 

luO 

1,060 

1,200 

lOU 

3,579  ! 


143 


National- 

biink 

nut<:s. 


Coini>onnd- 

interest 

notes. 


I 


ToUU 


150  I 
200  ' 


$51 
04 
1,035 
1,320 
1,680 
1,300 

800 


250    0,280 

I 


The  receipts  of  silver  coin  and  the  number  of  counterfeits  are  shown 
below: 


Denomination. 


Bstf  doUaxs 
(imter  doilavs 


dollars $59,667,450.00 


Amonnt  re- 
ceived. 


Total 


7, 361.  934.  50 
6,  551.  806. 50 


Number  of 
coanterfeits. 


2,807 
558 
435 


73.  581, 197. 00 


3.860 


The  deductions  from  the  face  value  of  mutilated  paper  currency 
imoanted  to  $6,848.€G.  By  a  regulation  publislied  in  the  circular  of 
Jaly  11, 1889,  the  methods  of  valuing  fragmentary  notes  and  certificates 
were  changed,  so  as  to  allow  full  payment  for  all  ])ieees  consisting  clearly 
of  three-fifths  of  the  original  paper.  Where  less  than  this  i)roportion 
is  presented,  provided  however  there  be  two-fifths  or  more  of  the 
whole,  the  owner  is  allowed  one-half  of  the  face  value.    This  arrange- 
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ment,  wbich  puts  all  the  paper  circulatiou  practically  upon  the  same 
ba«is  in  this  respect,  and  which  appears  to  be  accepted  with  satisfac- 
tion by  the  public,  is  intended  to  insure  the  full  payment  of  all  notes 
and  certificates  issued,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  safe  administration. 

.FRACTIONAL  GUBBBNOT. 

The  redemptions  of  fractional  currency  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$5,953.35.  The  course  of  the  redemptions  since  the  issue  ceased  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


Fisenl  year. 


Amonnt. 


Fi«oalyear. 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
188U. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 


$14.043.4r)8.05 

3,  855, 308. 67 

70rj,  138. 6C 

251, 717. 41 

100,  001. 0.^ 

58,  705. 55 

46,  550. 08 


1884. 
1885. 

1887. 
tK88. 
1889. 


Amount. 


^0,  (K>9. 60 

16,885.43 

10,088.36 

7, 123. 16 

7, 400. 00 

5,053.35 


In  the  appendix  are  given  tables  showing  the  amounts  of  each  denom- 
ination and  issue  redeemed,  beginning  with  the  first  year  after  the  last 
notes  were  paid  out. 

BECBIPTS  FROM  CUSTOMS  AT  NEW  YOBK. 

The  record  of  the  kinds  of  money  received  at  the  New  York  custom- 
house, begun  some  years  since  as  a  convenient  means  of  noting  the 
character  of  the  active  circulation^  and,  in  particular,  of  observing  the 
proportion  of  gold  and  silver  coming  into  the  "[treasury,  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  the  usujil  summary  is  given  below.  These  receipts  now 
consist  substantially  altogether  of  legal-tender  notes  and  gold  certifi- 
cates, the  proportion  of  other  moneys  having  been  less  the  past  year 
than  in  any  previous  one  since  the  record  has  been  kept. 


Period. 


Unito«l 
States 
notes. 


Fiscal     year 

1884 $11,791,000 

Fiscal     year  ! 

1885 1  36,161,000 

Fiscal     year  : 

1886 !  59,549,000 

Fisc-il      year 

1887 1  39,939,600 

Fiscal      vear 

1888...'.... 


10, 7G8, 000 


r  ••••••  • 


1888. 
July. 

Aii;:n8t 

Soptoinlit-r.  - 
October  .... 
November.. 
December . . 


1889. 
January . . 
February. 

Man-ii 

April 

May 

June 


Per 
ct. 


Gold  coin.  ^J^*^ 


I 
(lold  cer-  iPer 
tiflcatos.     ct 


8. 8 13, 556, 000'  2. 7;$88,  750,  000 
29.9   1,544,000 


I 


44.0 

27.3 


Ml.  000 
1, 256,  750 


1.2 
0.7 


42, 779, 000 


66.4 

34.1 


Sliver  cer- 
tificates. 


Per 
ot 


^9,482,000  22.0 
44, 660. 000  35.  0 
13.1 


54, 343, 000  41.0!  17,404,000 
O.Ul  86, 887,  000.59. 5;  17,564,00012.0 
11.6   1.313,200   0.9110,227,48476.4    15,628,00010.8 


1,  i:)2,  300 
870,  100 
714, 60«i 
745. 70n 
G*)l,  450' 

1, 004,  900 


ai 

0.3 
5.  9j 
G.3 
6.0 
9.2 


1,487,1.'5010.G 

1,  220,  000   9. 4 

1,237,IK)0    9.2 

n,-8,400   8.n 

l,3flr»,2ooi2.r< 

2,013,51018.8 


61,100 
73,  .'^.00 
47,  7(K» 
50,  850 
25,  7K0 
19,585 


14, 491 

13,  ISi 

14,  2('3 
17, 108 
17,  rm 
14,  88U 


0.4 
0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 


0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.1 


11.754.486  83.0 
12, 136. 1>2'J  87.  6 
10,819,0X2  80.1 
10,721.0.")8  89.5 
8, 385,  ml  87. 2' 
9, 469, 710  86. 3 


11,655,9.>JK1.0 
ll,020,694;85.1 
11,  740,481' 87. 5 
10, 624, 281 88.  8 

9,  <»i7,  3:J4  81.  5. 

7.  968, 814:74. 5; 


l,171,.'>00l  8.3 
7r4.  .^37,  5.5 
629,406  4.4 
433,800  3.6 
515,300  5.4 
455,300  4.1 


Fiscal     year  '  i 

1889 j  13,467,210:  0.2i 


866, 350 
691, 400 
412,600 
H15, 140 
65i>,  150 
600,690 


6.2 
5.3 
3.11 

2.7! 
5.9 
6.5 


Silver 
coin. 


$134, 000 
158,000 
390,500 
468,750 
470, 800 


24,100 
15,900 
27,  950 
23,130 
16. 100 
16,950 


13,680 
0,403 
17,328 
17, 134 
11,517 

0    000 


Per!  Total  re- 
ct  I     ceipta. 


0.1.$133,713,000 
0.1  125,302,000 
0.3  132,627, 500 


0.3 


146, 110, 000 


0.3   144,407,484 


370, 010   0. 3 125, :i48, 47385. 3,    7, 501, 173  6. 1  j    203, 014 


0.2, 
0.1; 
0.2i 
0.2] 
0.31 
0.2; 


0.1 

0.1 

0.1' 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 


0.1 


14. 163. 486 
1.*),  860,  960 
12,138.688 
11, 978, 438 
9,610,437 
10, 966, 445 


14, 037, 625 
12, 954.  630 
13, 422.  511 
11,  062, 153 
11,096,791 
10, 697, 716 


146,889,880 
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CLEARING-HOUSB  TEANSAOTIONS. 


Owing  to  the  larger  operatioDS  of  the  Treasury,  the  transactions  with 
the  clearing-honse  in  New  York  were  unusually  heavy,  the  total  volume 
having  oxceeiled  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  following  statement 
of  reeeipt8  and  ]>ayments  through  this  channel  is  given  in  continuation 
of  tables  published  in  former  reports: 


Period. 


Fiscal  T^ar  1854. 
Fiscal  Veax  1885 
Fiihcal  ytsuT  lt<i-ii. 
Fiscal  year  ISST. 
Fiscal  year  18W). 


Jaly 

Ae^cust 

Sfpumber. 
(ktobcr  ... 
Sorember  , 
Dicember  . 


188a. 


Juoary . 
February 
lUnrh... 
April 

lue , 


1880. 


nKal  jaar  1880, 


Checkii  sent  to 
ok'ariDg'hoiiAe. 


$11G  6C0.  000. 20 
1(»0. 420. 072. 2f» 
125.  7>i2.  520.  u3 
no,  671.  928. 01 


132. 100, 004. 39 


Checks  r<^c«iiTed 

from  clparing- 

honso. 


9, 8no,  :o4.  rjo 

10.273,:»«il.}W 
1H.4>;K683.  11 
12,  OrS.i,  930. 0«J 
9,018,115.71 
12, 342, 375. 91 


13, 893, 325. 24 
12,501.350.12 
12,  'Ji^,  610. 12 

9,1U,726.>-8 
10, 43;!,  587.  C7 

8, 914. 534. 39 


Balanocs  due 
asriiHtaDt 
treaaorer. 


I   Balances  dae 

cloanng- 
'        bonae. 


$205,  .''41, 04  »l.  32 
27H.  WO,720.11 
270  »»:>.•),  4«7.  :!0 
363, 470. 9111. 64 
337,  W9, 74:{.  13 


$1, 331, 880. 02 

6M,  284. 08 

1,  G43, 279.  m 

181.409.67 

38Z,  081.  63 


$180, 207, 828. 08 
170,104,931.94 
152,710,246.63 
2.'?0. 980.  3t2. 00 
2;t8,  832,  881).  52 


3rt, 
28, 
63. 
52, 
25. 
32. 


39 

30. 
33. 
37. 
28. 
31, 


192,  007. 50 
014. 

o:,6, 


707, 
903, 


741, 
.^>92, 
<)4(». 

577, 
224, 


54.^. 

n5;'. 

571. 
727. 
230. 


346. 

002. 
418. 
42». 
279. 


(0 

48 


24         1,422,894.17  ' 


97    ' 

29  840,004.19  ; 

91    


424. 429. 051 .  01         2, 208, 958. 30 


20,362,403.29 
18,340,983.72 
42,  :i6H.  270. 37 
40,  248. 041. 18 
K»,  789,  611, 42 
21, 983,  718. 60 


25,848,021.73 
18,847,571.36 
21.3.'>6,08J.37 
28.  790,  602. 40 
18, 143,  8:«.  12 
22.  309,  745.  62 


294.  589, 604. 98 


NATIONAL    BANKS. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  641,097,200  in  the  amount  of  bonds  held  in 
trust  for  the  national  banks,  resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of  $66,340,- 
900  and  the  dei>osit  of  $25,243,700.  Of  the  decrease,  $30,191,200  was 
in  those  held  as  security  for  circulation,  and  $10,006,000  in  those  lield 
as  se^jurity  for  public  moneys.  There  remained  on  deposit  at  the  close 
of  the  year  $148,121,450,  belonging  to  3,262  banks,  for  the  former  pur- 
pose, and  815,222,000,  belonging  to  270  banks,  for  the  latter.  The  num- 
ber of  active  banks  was  increased  by  134,  and  the  number  of  deposita- 
ries was  decreased  by  20,  during  the  year.  The  amouutof  each  kind  of 
bonds  on  deposit  June  30,  1889,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
held,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


ClaM  of  bonda. 


Total. 


Katv 


Tosrcnrn    '     To  secure  public  monoya. 
circulation, 


Bonds  iaflue4l  Ni  Pacillc  railroads — 

Fnndftlloanof  1801 

Indadloan  of  1007 


I 


fact)  value. 


6 
4 


Face  value,  i  Mark«»t  valuo. 


t4,32*.«K)0  i      $1.40.3,000  j 

42, 4«)9.  (»0'»  •      10,  840,  5U0  I 

101,  387,  5^  I      32,  960,  500  [ 


$I,7D:>,840 
11,  r.81.841 
42,  365,  8l»7 


Total  face 
value. 


$5. 727,  OOO 

53, 250.  400 

134.  .157, 050 


148, 121,  450        45,  222,  000  i         65, 743,  488         193,  343, 450 


The  popalarity  of  the  national  banking  system  and  the  contraction  of 
the  bonded  public  debt  have  jiroduced  two  antagonistic  movements — 
the  growth  of  the  number  of  banks,  and  the  diminution  of  their  aggre- 
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gate  depoaite  of  bonds  as  secanty  for  circalation.  Id  the  last  ten  years 
the  number  of  active  banks  Las  increased  nearly  60  per  cent.,  while  the 
amountof  bonds  lield  to  secure  circulation  has  decreased  in  about  the 
Bame  proportion.  The  two  movements  can  not  go  on  much  longer,  un- 
less the  relations  between  the  capital  of  banks  and  the  deposit  of  bonda 
required  are  changed  by  legislation.  Theminimum  limit  of  bonds  fixed 
by  existing  laws  for  the  presentcapitalofthe  banks  is  only  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  below  the  amount  now  on  deposit,  aud  of  conrse  is  raised  year 
by  year  with  the  increase  of  the  number  df  banks  and  the  amount  of 
their  capital.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  banks  and 
of  depositaries,  together  with  the  bonds  held  for  them  by  the  Treasniy 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year : 


FlKuljear. 

ofbankB. 

Humbor 

BoDdi  held 

floDdl  held 
pnbll^toid*. 

Total  of 
bond!  bald. 

in 

!:i 

IS 
iS 
IS 
IS 

II 

Is 

3tll,6tn,SOI) 
Ml.tSS,WO 

ISi 

3IH.4LD,M« 
391.1-1,500 
37e,311,M* 
H1,3M,7!>0 

3411.  £48.400 
3G4,SM.«O0 

masaoso 

3flO.S«B,flM 
3*0.712,700 
3M,5M.6(I0 

SISSSS 

a7!i,BTi«IO 
17g',3l2,dsa 

i4B,iai,4so 

tl.ltS.7W 

au,  187,  tea 

3*8,  274.  MO 

1 

131 
140 
IMI 
170 

IS™ 

SB,  177.850 

IftOTS^BOll 
18,530,  SOO 

ass 

14,  £78.000 
1R377,  OOO 

14:421.400 
14,777.000 
16,206.500 
IB.V25,«00 

i7,ne,w)o 

w.z 

ie,«ie,(KM 
66.'i:siooo 

46,222,000 

409:CI»;5M 

as4.ci«i,«oo 

3M,  761. 100 

The  amonnt  of  public  moneys  held  by  depositary  banks  ran  down 
during  the  year  from  $58,712,511.1 1  to  $47,259,714.39,  the  result  mainly 
of  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  banks  in  surrendering  the  deposits  and 
withdrawing  the  bonds  hehl  as  security.  The  morement  took  place  be- 
tween tbe  months  of  September  and  March,  a  period  during  which  also 
large  amounts  of  bonds  held  as  security  for  circulation  were  withdrawn. 
Of  tbe  deposits  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year,  843,203,323.97  stood 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  and  $4,050,390.42  to  the  credit  of  disbara- 
ing  officers. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  by  fiscal  years,  the  amount  of  tfaereceipts 
of  public  moneys  by  depositary  banks,  of  the  funds  transferred  to  and 
from  them,  of  the  drafts  drawn  on  them,  and  of  the  balances  standing 
charged  to  them  at  the  end  of  each  year,  The  discrepancies  between 
tbe  balances  given  and  those  reported  as  assets  of  the  Treasury  arise 
from  difi'erenees  in  methods  of  statement.  The  table  shows  the  trans- 
actions between  tho  banks  and  the  Treasurer  only,  credit  being  given 
for  drafts  when  they  are  drawn,  and  no  allowance  being  made  for  ana- 
vailable  funds,  of  which  $214,761,38  are  carried  in  the  acconnts.  In  the 
statements  of  assets  and  liabilities  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of 
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djsbnrring  officers  are  incladed,  the  uupaid  drafts  are  treated  as  a  liabil- 
ity, aud  ^e  anavailablo  items  are  thrown  ont. 


raal 

Fiin<ii  trimif^rrv^ 

BMidpU. 

lo  dBpoiiil»r>- 

W  TrBsiorj-  i.y 

'•as' 

Baluce. 

UU... 

•tU.  391  log.  71 

SSIftOOO.™ 

nii.sm.sji.os 

*M,7TOeos.M 

*U.>TII,T3§.7B 

iJVt.  tlS.M 

U»  — 

TM>1.. 

4. 730,838.  Mi.  31 

M».0M,1M.7S 

a.9M,8M4  7Sl,37 

mi.  130,  3W.  78 



BEMI-AITNUAI.  DUTY. 

Hie  SDiuB  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  national  banks  as  semi-anDttal 
dnty  for  the  fiscal  year  aggregated  81,410,331.84,  a  falling  off  of 
1205,795.69  from  the  previous  year,  dno  to  the  coutraction  of  the  circu- 
lation on  which  this  tax  is  levied.  The  total  amount  of  the  duty  paid 
nncethe  organization  of  the  national  banking  system  is  $137,664,135.57, 
of  which  468,868,180.67  was  assessed  on  circulation,  $60,940,067.16  on  de- 
posits, and  $7,8d5,887.74  on  capital. 

PACIFIC  BAILBOAD  SINKING  FUNDS. 

First-mortfuage  Pacific  railroad  bonds  of  the  face  value  of  $823,000 
were  added  during  the  year  to  the  sinking  fund  of  the  Uuiou  Pacific 
Sailroad,  aud  $314,000  to  that  of  the  Central  Pacitic  Bailroad.  The 
secarities  held  for  tbese  funds  at  the  close  of  the  year  are  described  in 
the  following  table: 


VUHof  bonds. 


>iB«alaHud  10  Pacific  rnlliMd* 0 

ClHed  State*  rniKlMlonuuf  IWI 4  . 

VtlM  ud  Cmtnl  PifiUs  Uoiliuatl  ant-nioHi:»i;<)  iliiny-yi-Br  | 

loUl I 
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INDIAN  TBUST  FUNDS. 

In  pursuance  of  instructibns  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his 
letter  of  November  12, 1888,  $37,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  $3,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  >yere 
transferred  from  the  Indian  trust  fund  to  the  United  States  and  de- 
posited for  account  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  whom  they 
are  now  held.  No  other  changes  have  been  made  in  these  funds.  The 
securities  held  for  them  are  described  in  the  table  below.  All  the  States 
are  in  default  for  principal  and  interest,  excepting  Maryland.  The 
interest  on  the  bonds  of  that  State  is  paid  as  it  matures. 


ClAM  of  bonds. 


BTATK  AKD  CANAL  BO5D0. 


ArkMisaii,  f  nndcd  debt 

Florida,  State  stocks 

Lonisiana,  State  stocks 

MflunUud,  State  stocks 

North  Caroliua,  Stale  stocks 

South  Carolina,  Sta,to  stocks 

Tennessee,  State  stocks 

Virginia,  State  stocks. 

Virginia,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  bonds 


U!trTBD  STATES  BONDS. 

Bonds  issued  to  Pooiflo  railroads 


Total. 


Bef(i8tored. 


$8, 350. 17 


191,  mi.  06| 
640, 000. 00 


286.000. 00 


1, 020, 016. 83| 


Coupon. 


$1«8. 000 

132,000 

37,000 


155,000 
122,000 
133,000 


1,000 


738,000 


TotaL 


♦168, 

132, 

37. 

8. 

155, 

122, 

314, 

540. 

1. 


000.00 

000.00 

000.00 

350.17 

000.00 

000.00 

066.66} 

000.00 

000.00 


280,000.00 


1, 758, 016. 83} 


DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA  TRUST  FUNDS. 

Securities  as  described  below  are  held  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 


Class  of  securities. 


District  of  Columbia  3.05  per  cents.. 

United  StnWs  4  per  couta 

United  States  4^  per  cents 

UnHi^nod    District   uf    Coliiin  b  i  a 

3.65  per  cenia 

Board  of  audit  certificates 

Chesapealie  and  Ohio  Canal  bonds  .. 


Total. 


Contract- 
ors' 
gnnranty 
fund. 


$27,000 
138.050 

850 


166,500 


Motropol> 

itan 

police 

fuud» 


$28,000 
2.550 


{■Bremen's 
relief  fund. 


80,650 


$1, 000 
950 


1,950 


Miscellane- 
ous. 


$1, 530, 000. 00 
20.134.72 
84.285.00 


Total. 


$56,  000. 00 

142, 150.  OO 

850.00 

1,  530,  000.  00 
20, 134.  72 
84,  2R5. 00 


r,  634, 419.  72  ;    1, 888, 410. 72 

I 


CAPTURED  AND  ABANDONED  PROPERTY. 


In  aecordance  with  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  a  judjrnient  of  tlie  Court  of  Claims  rendered  May  13, 1889, 
and  certified  to  birn  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  3,  1S87,  the  three  swonls  formerly  belongiufj  to  General 
David  E.  Twiggs,  and  held  in  this  ofHee  as  cai)tnred  and  abandoned 
proj)erty,  were  delivered,  on  May  24,  1889,  to  General  A.  C.  Myers,  ex- 
ecutor of  the  Twiggs  estate.  The  bonds  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  lield 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  are  now  the  only  remaining  property 
classed  under  this  head. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TRUSTS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  transfers  noted  in  the  preceding:  paragraph, 
there  have  been  no  changes  in  the  condition  of  these  trusts.  United 
States  bonds  are  held,  under  various  provisions  of  law,  for  the  follow- 
ing^ corporations  in  the  sums  set  forth : 

American  Printing  Honeefor  the  Blind,  4  per  oentt $2fi0, 000 

PennsylTania  Company,  4i  ]^r  cents 200,000 

Manhattan  Savings  Institation,  4  per  cents ••..... 75,000 

Alaska  Commercial  Company,  4  per  cents 55,000 

Total 5f!t0,000 

The  securities  held  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-,  and  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  are  as  follows: 

Arkansas  state  bonds §625,000 

Louisiana  State  bonds j 545,480 

Xorth  Carolina  State  bonds 50,000 

Tennessee  State  bonds 21.000 

Virginia  State  bonds 41.S00 

Nashville  and  ChattaDooga  Railroad  bouds /. 500,  (K)0 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  bonds 12,000 

South  Carolina  State  stocks ^ 3,000 

Total 1.798,280 

REDEMPTION  OF  NATIONAL-BANK  NOTES, 

The  fiscal  year  witnessed  a  decrease  of  $41,000,000  in  the  national- 
bank  circnlation — the  largest  that  has  taken  place  within  any  like  pe- 
riod since  this  currency  was  first  issued.  The  contraction  now  going 
on,  which  began  in  1883  with  the  redenii)tion  of  the  3  ])or  cent,  bonds, 
has  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $150,000,000,  $50,000,000  in  the  lirst 
half  of  the  interval,  and  $100,000,(H>0  in  the  last  iialf.  Tlie  volume  of 
the  circulation  outstanding  on  June  30  was  a  little  over  $211,000,000, 
with  $78,000,000  of  lawful  money  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  for  further 
reductions. 

In  proportion  to  the  circulation  the  redemptions  during  the  year  were 
nnosually  heavy.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  lirst  seven  months, 
through  which  the  movements  that  began  about  December,  18S7,  oc- 
casioned by  the  scarcity  of  one  and  two  dollar  notes,  were  continued. 
Notes  of  the  net  value  of  $88,217,800.57  were  presented,  about  10  per 
cent,  less  than  the  previous  year,  while  the  average  circulation  was  13 
per  cent.  less.  Since  February  there  has  been  a  distinct  falling  off  in 
the  amounts  received,  which  is  sufhoiently  explained  by  the  diminution 
of  the  volume  outstanding  and  the  absence  of  any  a<^tive  cause  that 
would  stinmlate  the  movement  of  the  notes  to  Washington. 

There  has  been  no  signiiicant  variation  from  the  ordinary  course  into 
which  the  redemption  of  bank-notes  ha^iallen.  The  only  unusual  inci- 
dents of  the  year  were  connected  with  the  funds  for  the  reduction  and 
retirement  of  circulation.  These  funds,  which  in  July.  1SH7,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  $100,000,000,  and  excited  a  grxxl  deal  of  concern,  had 
accumulated  mainl>*  from  the  operation  of  two  «lirteTvnl  causes:  first, 
the  redemption  of  the  3  and  3 J  ])er  cent,  bonds,  which  were  largely  hehl 
fts  security  for  circulation,  and,  secondly,  the  ])r()visioiis  of  the  act  of 
July  12,  1882,  under  which  banks  extending  tlieir  eorixnate  existence 
were  required  todepo-:it  lawful  money  for  the  retirement  of  the  notes 
issued  prior  to  the  date  of  the  extension. 
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The  first  of  these  caases  ceased  to  exist  in  Jaly,  ISST,  and  the  second 
became  practically  inactive  a  year  later.  Consequently  dnring  the  last 
two  fiscal  years  the  aggregate  of  these  fhnds  has  steadily  run  down 
from  month  to  month^aud  in  the  ordinary  coarse  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  it  is  reduced  to  an  unimportant  figure.  The  deposits  required  by 
the  law  of  1882  will  never  again  be  large,  having  been  only  $1,785,615  last 
year  as  compared  with  $18,813,797  die  year  before.  The  purchase  of 
bonds  held  as  security  for  circulation  produces  the  same  effect  as  their 
redemption  at  maturity,  but  by  the  same  act  of  1882  the  deposits  for  the 
withdrawal  of  bondsso  held  shall  notexceed  $3,000^000in  anyone  month| 
excepting  in  the  case  of  bonds  called  for  redemption.  The  limit  of  the 
additions  to  these  funds  from  the  withdrawal  of  bonds  for  the  re- 
duction of  circulation  is  therefore  $36,000,000  a  year.  Unless  unfavorable 
financial  conditions  should  arise,  or  unless,  through  legislation  or  other- 
wise, the  national  system  should  become  unpopular,  there  are  not  likely 
to  be  any  large  deposits  in  consequence  of  failures  and  liquidations. 
The  only  event  in  immediate  prospect  that  threatens  to  swell  these 
funds  is  the  maturity  of  the  4^  per  cents,  and  the  probability  now  is 
that  this  can  not  draw  more  than  $20,000,000  or  $25,000,000  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  retirement  of  bank-notes. 

The  net  deposits  on  this  account  during  the  fiscal  year  were 
$32,484,415,  of  which  $1,115,220  were  for  banks  in  liquidation  or  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  $29,583,580  for  active  banks  reducing  their  circula- 
tion, and  $1,785,615  for  the  retirement  of  notes  issued  prior  to  the  ex- 
tension of  charters.  The  total  reduction  provided  for  by  these  deposits 
is  made  up  of  the  first  two  classes,  and  amounts  to  $30,698,800.  The 
limit  of  $3,000,000  per  month  was  reached  by  the  tenders  in  September, 
1888,  for  the  first  time  after  it  was  fixed,  and  again  every  successive 
month  until  May,  when  there  was  a  sudden  falling  off  in  the  amounts 
offered.  The  bonds  released  by  these  deposits  were  withdnLwn  for  sale, 
and  the  whole  movement  appeared  to  be  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
realize  the  high  premiums  that  were  p<aid. 

The  table  below  gives  by  classes  and  in  the  aggregate  the  deposits 
and  redemptions  on  these  accounts  for  each  month  of  the  year,  with  the 
balances  of  the  deposits  remaining  on  hand.  The  tables  in  the  appendix 
show,  by  years,  the  whole  of  the  Oi)erations  of  the  Treasury  in  the  re- 
demption of  national-bank  notes. 
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BaUnces. 

1888— Jalv 
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45,000 

147, 895 

44. 310 

168,995 

72.8K0 

12t,  070 

105,  CAO 

139,  750 

65,180 

56,250 

$979,100 

991.955 

2,818.565 

3, 045. 125 

2,  909. 970 

3,  088,  200 
2, 991. 850 
2, 927,  205 
2, 943, 805 
2,  948,  780 
1,962,436 
1.856,590 

$810, 194. 00 

184.  341. 00 

66, 330. 00 

170, 820.  00 

79. 400.  00 

133, 270. 00 

128,  740. 00 

73,  070. 00 

47,  500.  00 

15,000.00 

38  684. 84 

38.  265. 16 

$1,896,304.00 
1.214.496.00 
2,959.895.00 
3.  363.  840.  00 
3. 123. 720. 00 
3. 390.  465. 00 
3, 193, 470. 00 
3.124.345.00 
3,096,945.00 
3. 103  5.10  liO 

$3, 810. 281. 00 
3. 424, 798. 00 
3, 471,  728. 00 
3,  652,  712. 45 

3.  712, 558. 70 
3, 541. 014. 00 
5,  492, 956. 00 

4,  527. 080. 25 
3,188.750.50 

$00,020,866.65 

87. 810. 564. 65 

87. 307. 731. 66 
87,018,850.20 
86.430,020.50 
86,270,471.50 
83.079,085.50 
82,677,250.26 
82,485,444.75 
82,513,378.25 
8^).  407, 423. 60 
78»  051,136. 75 

Aupist 

September 

October 

November 

December  .... 

1889— Januar>- 

February 

starch 

April 

May 

2.066,290.84  <  4,082,254.50 
1.051,105.16     4,397,302.00 

June....... ... 

Total 

1, 115, 220 

29,583,580 

1,785,615.00 

32,484,415.00  46,386,121.00 
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With  the  exception  of  some  temporary  annoyances  occasioned  in 
parts  of  the  country  by  the  change  in  the  contract  for  transportation, 
the  redemption  system  has  worked  smoothly,  and  apparently  to  the 
Batid£aiGtion  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  banks.  The  regulations  now 
in  force,  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  are 
well  anderstood  and  generally  complied  with.  Many  of  the  restrictions 
formerly  enforced  with  regard  to  return  remittances  from  the  Treasury 
have  b^n  removed,  so  that  the  holder  of  bank-notes  has  now  the  great- 
est liberty  of  choice,  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  banks,  as  to  how  he  shall  be  paid.  The  latest  moditication  has 
been  in  the  rates  for  express  charges,  by  which  the  discrimination  for- 
merly made  against  these  notes  has  been  removed,  and  they  have  been 
plaoed  upon  an  equality  in  this  regard  with  the  other  paper  currency 
of  the  country. 

The  expenses  of  the  redemption  agency  for  the  year  were  $131,190.67. 
This  sum  will  be  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury  and  assessed  against  the 
banks  as  provided  by  law,  at  the  rate  of  $1.45-ji(,v^  per  $1,000  of  notes 
redeemed.  The  additions  to  the  fund  arising  under  section  8  of  the 
act  of  July  12,  1882,  amounted  to  $.'^,131.00,  and  the  charges  against  it 
to  84,552.59,  leaving  a  balance  of  $14,500.11. 

There  are  in  circulation  unsigned  or  partly  signed  notes  of  banks 
amounting  to  $14,0(K),  less  some  small  sums  known  to  have  been  retired, 
which  were  stolen  from  the  custody  of  the  banks  after  having  been  re- 
edved  from  the  Department,  and  which  have  been  refused  at  this  office 
noder  a  ruling  that  they  werc^  not  obligatory  promises  of  the  banks  to 
pay.  The  question  of  the  proper  status  of  these  notes  having  been 
raised  by  the  demand  of  a  holder  for  the  redemption  of  e-ertain  of  them 
oat  of  money  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  under  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  the  act  of  July  12,  1882,  and  the  Treasurer  having  been  called  upon 
for  his  views  on  the  subject,  which  were  submitted  after  mature  delib- 
eration, this  opportunity  is  taken  to  make  ])nblic  some  of  the  main 
grounds  on  which  he  was  forced  to  the  conclubiou  that  such  notes  ought 
to  be  redeemed. 

By  the  provisions  of  law  referred  to,  the  notes  issued  to  banks  extend- 
ing the  period  of  their  corporate  existence  are  required  to  be  redeemed 
at  the  Treasury.  At  the  end  of  a  specitled  period  the  banks  must  de- 
posit lawful  money  sufficient  to  redeem  the  remainder  of  the  circulation 
which  was  outstanding  at  the  date  ot  their  extension,  and  the  gam  that 
may  arise  from  the  failure  to  present  the  notes  for  redemption  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  Tiiese  provisions,  considered  partic- 
ularly in  connection  with  the  clauses  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  issue 
of  circnlating  notes  to  the  banks,  and  generally  as  part  of  the  whole 
body  of  law  on  the  subject  of  the  national  currency,  seem  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  powers  of  Congress  only  upon  the  assumption  that 
snch  notes,  from  the  time  they  come  into  the  possession  of  the  bank  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  before  they  receive  the  signatures 
of  the  bank's  officers,  are  obligations  of  the  Government  delivered  to 
the  bank  for  the  bank's  benefit,  on  security  pledged  for  tiieir  return  to 
the  Treasury,  and  as  such  are  redeemable  by  the  Government,  at  the 
hands  of  an  innocent  holder,  and  if  the  necessary  funds  are  not  fur- 
nished by  the  bank,  then  the  security  pledged  becomes  forfeit. 

The  inference  is  necessary,  if  notes  stolen  froni  a  bank  are  held  to  be 
irredeemable,  that  Congress  intended  the  gain  arising  from  their  rejec- 
tion to  go  to  the  Treasury.  Now,  there  can  be  no  ])retenso  that  notes 
80  stolen  derive  any  validity  from  a  fraudulent  act.  They  doubtless  have 
the  same  character  yet  that  belonged  to  them  while  they  were  in  the 
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custody  of  the  bank.  If  they  have  no  valae  to  the  holder  who  received 
them  EH  money,  they  had  none  to  the  bank  which  voluntarily  pledged 
security  for  their  return  to  the  Treasury.  But  if  they  are  mere  blank 
paper,  can  Oongress,  in  the  face  of  the  constitutional  prohibition  that 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
enact  a  statute  requiring  the  bank  to  deposit  money  for  them,  and  ap- 
propriatiu<>  that  money  to  the  use  of  the  United  States!  Can  the  De- 
partment be  justified  in  assuming  that  Congress  meant  a  statute  to 
have  this  effect,  unless  the  language  used  will  bear  no  other  meaning  f 
The  wording  of  the  section  is  careful  and  clear.  The  notes  issued  to 
the  banks  must  be  redeemed,  and  the  gain  from  failure  to  present  them 
shall  inure  to  the  lJnite<l  States.  The  inference  that  a  gain  is  to  arise 
fh)m  the  theft  of  unsigned  notes,  and  that  this  gain  also  is  to  be  appro- 
priated, is  purely  gratuitous'. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  unsigned  notes,  as  they  were  delivered 
to  the  bank  and  ptolen  by  the  thief,  were  to  all  intents  money  issued  by 
the  Government,  then  the  language  of  the  law  of  1882  can  be  taken  at 
its  plain  iniport.  Congress  is  not  placed  in  the  attitude  of  trying  to 
violate  the  Constitution,  but  is  seen  to  have  acted  in  the  exercise  of  an 
undoubted  prerogative.  The  bank  is  deprived  of  no  right,  having  the 
ordinary  reuiedies  of  the  laws  relating  to  property  and  the  punishment 
of  crime.  There  is  no  question  of  imposing  on  a  corporation  an  unsigned 
paper  as  a  promissory  note ;  the  question  is  whether,  to  save  that  cor- 
poration harmless  against  loss  of  money  by  theft,  the  pieces  of  money 
so  lost  shall  be  deprived  of  all  value,  to  the  injury  of  the  persons  into 
whose  hands  they  may  afterwards  come. 

These  notes  are  a  cause  of  grievance  to  the  public,  circulating  as  they 
do  without  question  on  the  faith  of  their  being  genuine  impressions  of 
the  i>lates  regularly  issued  from  the  Treasury,  and  being  discredited 
only  when  presented  for  redemption.  The  feeling  is  prevalent  that 
they  ought  to  be  paid,  and  unless  provision  is  made  for  taking  them  up 
they  will  inevitably  become  the  basis  of  a  claim  against  the  GFovern- 
ment.  It  is  hoped  that  such  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Department  as 
ma}'  be  necessary  to  settle  definitely  the  question  of  liability  for  them. 

WORK  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

There  were  turned  over  to  the  present  Treasurer,  on  his  assuming 
the  duties  of  the  office,  May  11,  1889,  $237,208,402.39  in  cash  assets, 
together  with  $320,099,000  of  unissued  notes  and  certificates  and 
$213,i>24,927.06f$  in  bonds  and  coux>ons,  making  an  aggregate  of 
8771,432,3i;9.45^.  Fie  was  enabled  to  give  to  his  predecessor  a  receipt 
in  full  for  all  moneys  and  securities  called  for  by  the  accounts.  The 
labor  of  examining  such  an  amount  of  coin  and  paper  was  heavy,  and 
the  greater  part  had  to  be  done  in  close  vaults,  but  it  was  prosecuted 
with  unusual  expedition.  A  saving  of  time,  expense,  and  discomfort 
was  ejected  by  the  use  of  electrical  fans  for  regulating  temperature  and 
ventilation. 

The  Treasurer  feels  it  his  duty  to  call  attention  to  several  matters 
which  he  deems  of  sufficient  importance  to  command  the  early  attention 
of  Congress.  The  vaults,  excepting  the  large  one  for  silver,  are  such 
as  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  consequently  they  can  not  be 
regarded  as  equally  secure  with  those  of  more  modem  design.  It  is 
recommended  that  they  be  strengthened  and  supplied  with  the  recent 
improvements.  The  old  safes  should  be  replaced  with  new  ones.  The 
cash  room  when  it  was  fitted  up  some  years  ago  was  doubtless  supplied 
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with  all  the  conveuiences  and  appliances  for  the  safe  transaction  of 
business  then  known,  but  improvements  have  since  been  introduced  by 
the  public  generally  which  would  add  greatly  to  tbe  present  facilities 
and  render  more  secure  the  property  of  the  Government.  In  fact  the 
banking-house  of  the  Government  should  be  made  fully  equal  to  the 
modern  banking-house  of  the  tirst-class  cities.  The  Treasurer  is  required 
to  give  a  large  bond,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  safekeeping  of  all 
things  of  valne  phiced  in  his  hands ;  hence  he  feels  that  he  should  be 
supplied  with  all  the  safeguards  that  modern  invention  has  produced. 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  business,  or 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  Department  or  of  the  public,  for 
the  Treasurer  to  make  personal  visits  to  a  sub-treasury  or  to  a  distant 
city.  The  emergency  is  frequently  so  clear  that  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  or  misunderstanding  of  duty.  As  there  is  no  appropriation  for 
such  purposes,  the  Treasurers  have  personally  borne  tbe  expenses  of 
these  journeys.  It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  some  provision  be 
made  to  relieve  them  of  this  tax  upon  their  private  purses.  There 
should  also  be  a  fund  available  for  the  recovery  of  moneys  lost  or  stolen 
from  the  Treasury  and  for  making  such  immediate  investigations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  fix  the  responsibility  or  detect  the  criminal.  Such 
expenses,  likewise,  when  they  have  been  necessary  in  the  past,  have 
been  defrayed  by  the  Treasurers  themselves. 

With  the  increase  of  its  importance,  the  oflice  is  becoming  more  and 
more  an  object  of  interest  to  the  public.  Several  hundred  thousand 
visitors  annually  now  apply  for  permission  to  see  the  vaults  or  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  methods  of  conducting  public  business. 
They  are  not  all  prompted  by  idle  curiosity,  but  many  of  them  evince  a 
commendable  desire  for  information  on  subjects  into  which  they  doubt- 
less have  the  right  to  inquire.  This  constant  stream  of  strangers,  even 
though  it  be  confined  to  the  corridors  and  public  rooms  of  the  building, 
is  a  menace  and  at  times  a  perplexity  to  the  oiBcers  and  employes  re- 
sponsible for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  funds.  During  business 
hours,  however,  the  regular  force  of  clerks  and  watchmen  has  proved 
an  adequate  guard,  and  the  Treasurer  has  the  satisfaction  of  relying 
upon  the  honesty  and  discretion  of  persons  whom  he  can  control  and  in 
whom  he  has  confidence.  But  at  night,  when  the  building  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  limited  number  of  watchmen,  the  Treasurer  is  deprived  of 
his  custodianship,  although  he  is  not  relieved  of  his  responsibility.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  force  of  the  office  be  so  increased  as  to  allow 
him  to  employ  six  watchmen,  who  should  be  i)rovided  with  proper  arms, 
to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  captain  of  the  watch,  but  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  Treasurer,  as  a  patrol  and  guard  for  the  office. 

The  Treasurer's  relations  with  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Department 
require  him  habitually  to  intrust  important  papers  and  other  articles  of 
value  to  messengers,  who  may  not  be  known  to  him,  and  whose  official 
character  he  has  to  accept  on  trust.  It  would  be  wise  to  require  all 
persons  employed  in  such  a  capacity  to  be  provided  with  an  official  uni- 
form or  other  distinctive  badge. 

The  subordinate  officers  and  employes  of  the  bureau  are  commended 
for  the  faithfulness  and  ability  with  which  they  have  discharged  their 

duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  N.  Huston, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  iStatea, 
Hon.  William  Windom, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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EEPORT  OP  THE  DIEEOTOE  OF  THE  MINT. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  op  Director  op  the  Mint, 

Washington,  D.  (7.,  November  1,  1889. 

Sir:  Although  I  did  not  enter  upon  duty  as  Director  of  the  Mint 
until  the  16th  ultimo,  my  long  service  in  the  IJureau,  extending  from  its 
organization  in  1873,  and  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of  years  I  have 
had  special  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  reports  of  the  Bureau,  en- 
able me,  at  this  early  date,  to  lay  before  you  a  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  mints  and  assay  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889, 
as  required  by  section  345  of  the  Eevised  Statutes. 

This  report  is  the  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint. 

DEPOSITS  AND  PURCHASES  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

The  total  value  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  received  at  the  mints  and 
assay  offices  of  the  United  States,  daring  the  fiscal  year  1889,  was 
$90,357,903.01,  of  whicli  883,374,587.05  consisted  of  original  deposits, 
and  $0,983,315.96  of  re-deposits. 

The  gold  deposited,  including  the  gold  parted  from  silver  deposits, 
ami  un ted  to  2,628,413.270  standard  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $48,900,712.04. 

Of  theabove,303,579.85Istandard  ounces,  of  the  valueof  $0,704,276.28, 
consisted  of  re-dei)osits,  that  is,  bars  of  gold  which  had  previously  been 
deposited  at  the  mints  or  assay  offices.  Of  the  re-deposits,  $3,270,501.01 
were  fine  bars  manufactured  at  the  United  States  a^ssay  office  at  New 
York,  and  the  remainder  consisted  mainly  of  deposits,  at  the  minor  assay 
offices,  melted  into  unpiirted  bars,  and  shipped  to  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia, for  refining  and  coinage. 

The  amount  of  gold  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  during 
the  year,  exclusive}  of  re-deposits,  was  2,204,833.425  standard  ounces,  of 
the  coining  value  of  $42,130,435.70. 

Of  the  gold  dei)Ositeil,  during  the  year,  $31,440,778.93  consisted  of  the 
product  of  mines  of  the  United  States,  against  $32,400,300.59  deposited, 
during  tlie  prior  fiscal  year,  indicating  a  decline  in  the  gold  produc- 
tion of  the  country  ot  about  $1,000,000. 

Of  the  gold  of  domestic  production  deposited,  $17,347,572  02  repre- 
sent refined  bars  manufactured  by  private  refineries  in  the  United 
States,  and  $14,093,200.91  unrefined  gold. 

The  distribution  of  the  unretine^l  gold  deposited,  among  the  States 
and  X<^rritories  producing  the  same,  will  be  found  in  a  table  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  report. 

Foreign  gold  bullion  of  the  value  of  $2,130,516.60  and  foreign  gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  $4,447,475.99,  were  deposited,  a  total  of  foreign  gold 
of  $0,583,992.05,  against  $30,337,927.47  in  the  preceding  year,  showing 
a  falling  off*  of  nearly  $30,000,000  in  the  foreign  gold  which  found  its 
way  to  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  this  country. 

Light-weight  domestic  coin  was  melted  of  the  value  of  $585,006.87, 
and  old  material,  consisting  of  jewelry,  plate,  etc.,  of  the  value  of 
$3,520,597.31. 

The  deposits  and  purchases  of  silver,  including  silver  contained  in 
gold  deposits,  aggregated  35,027,273.69  standard  ounces,  of  the  value 
of  $41,457,190.97  at  the  coining  rate  (8l.l6i*i-  per  standard  ounce). 

Of  the  silver  received  at  the  mints,  188,237.24  standard  ounces,  of  the 
coining  value  of  $219,039.68,  consisted  of  re-deposits,  principally  deposits 
at  the  minor  assay  offices  of  the  United  States }  so  that  the  original  de- 
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posits  of  silver — ^that  is,  all  the  silver  received  exclusive  of  re-deposits — 
amounted  to  35,439,036.45  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of 
$41,238,151^9. 

Of  the  silver  received  during  the  year,  32,895,985.50  standard  ounces, 
of  the  coining  value  of  $38,278,964.79,  were  classified  as  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

Of  this,  31,261,353.84  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of 
$36,376,848.05,  consisted  of  fine  silver  bars  manui^\ctured  at  private  re- 
fineries in  the  United  States.  As  these  refineries  handle  the  foreign 
silver  which  comes  to  this  country  in  miscellaneous  ores,  which  foreign 
product  becomes  so  intermingled  with  the  product  of  the  mines  of  the 
Unit'ed  States  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it,  the  classification,  at  the 
mints,  of  silver  as  of  domestic  production  is  not  accurate.  Of  the  domes- 
tic product  deposited  at  the  mints,  1,034,631.66  standard  ounces,  of  the 
coining  value  of  $1,902,116.74,  were  unrefined  silver.  The  distribution 
of  the  unrefined  silver  deposited  at  the  mints,  among  the  producing 
States  and  Territories,  is  exhibited  in  a  table  in  the  Appendix. 

Foreign  silver  bullion,  distinctively  known  as  sucb,  was  deposited  at 
the  mints  to  the  amount  of  1,182,110.97  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining 
vaJne  of  $1,375,547.30. 

Foreign  silver  coins,  containing  364,750.71  standard  ounces,  of  the 
ooioing  value  of  $424,437.18,  were  also  deposited  and  melted. 

Silver  coins  of  the  United  States,  consisting  ])rincipall3^  of  worn  and 
ancnrrent  subsidiary  coins  received  by  the  Treasury  and  transferred  to 
the  mint  at  Philadelphia  for  recoinage,  were  melted  during  the  year, 
and  contained  431,449.01  standard  ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of 
$502,049.75. 

In  addition,  trade-dollars,  containing  6,714.25  standard  ounces,  of 
the  coining  value  of  $7,812.94,  were  depoi$ited  as  bullion  and  melted 
during  the  year. 

Old  silver,  in  the  shapo  of  plnte,  etc.,  containing  558,026.01  standard 
ounces,  of  the  coining  value  of  $649,339.33,  was  received  and  melted. 

•  •••••• 

COINAGE. 

The  coinage  executed  at  the  three  coinage  mints  in  operation  during 
the  year,  viz,  at  Philadelphia.  San  Fruiicisco,  and  New  Orh^an^i,  con- 
sisted of  93,427,140  pieces,  of  the  nominal  value  of  SiiO,065,9J9.6l. 

The  bulk  of  the  gold  coinage  was,  as  usual,  executed  at  the  mint  at 
San  Francisco. 

The  gold  coinage  consisted  of  1,639,28.'>  pieces,  of  tlio  value  of  825,- 
543,910,  of  which  $rj,  108,880  were  double  eagles;  $;^2tS,800  cairles; 
895,825  lialf  eafxles;  S165  three-dollar  i)ieces;  c^^ljlO.i  quarter  eagles; 
and  $6,075  gohl  dollars. 

The  silver  coinage  comprised  3:1,793,800  standard  silver  dollars,  of 
which  821,3S5,860  were  struck  at  the  ininr  at  PhihMiel|>hia  ;  812,300,000 
at  the  mint  at  New  Orleatis,  and  $108,000  at  thc^  mint  at  tSan  Francisco. 

The  subsidiary  silver  coinage  consisted  of  6.477,134  pi«'ces,  of  the  nom- 
inal value  of  $721,686.10.  of  which  8(U:U)  were  in  hall-dolhirs;  $1.11,- 
715 in  quarter-dollars;  and  8600,541.40  in  dimes. 

The  minor  coinage,  oxecute<l  by  the  mint  at  Philadelpliia.  consisted 
of  51,516,861  pieces,  of  the  nominal  value  f»f  6iK)/s  173.21,  of  which  8489,- 
020.50  were  ftve-cent  nickel  jiiee^is;  $132.30  tliree-cent  nickel  jiieces; 
and  $117,320.41  one-cent  bronze  pierces. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 
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The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
yeai:  by  1,075,187  pieces. 

The  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  was  $695,735.85  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  minor  coinage  was  $312,503.36  less  than  in  the  preceding  tiseal 
year. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  the  usual  tables,  showing  by  mints 
and  by  denomination  of  pieces,  the  coinage  of  the  fiscal  year  and  of  tije 
calendar  year  1888. 

A  table  will  also  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  exhibiting  the  coinage  of 
the  mints,  each  calendar  year,  since  the  organization  of  the  mint  in  1792, 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1889. 

GOLD  AND  SILVEB  BARS  MANUFACTURED. 

In  addition  to  the  coinage  executed,  gold  and  silver  bars  were  man- 
ufactured by  ihe  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  value  of  $28,950,367.55. 

•  •••••• 

The  bulk  of  the  bars  manufactured  was,  as  heretofore,  at  the  assay 
office  of  the  United  States  at  New  York. 

The  usual  table  showing  the  character  of  the  bars  made  at  each  in- 
stitution will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

MEDALS  AND  DIES  MANUFACTURED. 

Section  3610,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that  the  engraver  of  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia  shall  prepare  from  the  original  dies  all  working 
dies  for  use  in  the  coinage  of  the  several  mints. 

Section  3551  provides  that  dies  of  a  national  character  may  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  engraver,  and  national  and  other  medals  struck  at  the  mint 
at  Philadelphia. 

Under  the  above  provisions  of  law,  1,020  dies  were  made  in  the  en- 
graving department  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  fiscal  year, 
of  which  1,018  were  coinage  dies. 

•  •••••• 

The  number  of  medals  manufactured  was  as  follows: 


r    ■ 

Gold I  76 


Silver 
Brouze. 


ToUl 


546 
188 


800 


GOLD  BABS  EXCHAIsGED  FOB  GOLD  COIN. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  20,  1882,  gold  bars  were  ex- 
changed for  gold  coin,  during  the  fiscal  year,  free  of  ciiarge,  of  the  value 
of  $002,293.01,  at  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  $56,905,519.41,  at  the 
assay  oflice  at  New  York,  a  total  of  $57,507,812.42,  against  $15,84<>,- 
980.25  in  the  preceding  year,  indicating  a  largely  increased  demand  of 
gold  bars  for  export. 
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WORK  OF  THE  REFINERIES. 

The  refineries  of  the  mints  and  of  the  Jissay  office  at  Now  York,  <lur- 
mg  the  fiscal  year,  operated  on  5,127,048  ounces  of  the  preciom^  luetaU, 
(»Dtaimug  gold  and  silver  of  the  coining  value  of  $25,U^t),704.1:i. 

•  •••••• 

PURCHASE    OF    SILVER  FOB  THE   COINAGE  OF   THE   SILVER  DOLLAR. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  the  purchase  of  silver 
for  the  silver  dollar  coinage,  as  well  as  the  coinage  of  the  same,  was 
confined  to  the  mints  at  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleiins,  with  the  exce]>- 
tion.  that  the  saperintendents  of  the  mints  at  ban  Francisco  and  Carson, 
were  allowed  to  purcnase  the  silver  contained  in  gold  deposits,  and  the 
diver  obtained  in  bar  fractions. 

There  were  delivered  daring  the  year  on  purchases  made  for  the  silver- 
dollar  coinage,  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  28,557,109.79  ounces  of  standard  silver,  costing  $1*3,098,703.47, 
aD  average  cost  of  $0.840376  per  oance  standard,  or  $0.93375  per  ounce 
fine. 

Parchaees  were  also  made  by  the  superintendents  of  tlie  mints  at 
Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans,  in  lots  of  less  than  10,000  ounces,  at 
prices  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  The  amount 
delivered  on  purchases  of  this  charaoter,  was  748,017.72  ounces  of  stan- 
dard silver,  costing  $630,013.31. 

In  addition,  silver  contain^  in  gold  deposits,  and  remnant-s  of  silver 
deposits  for  bars,  were  purchased,  to  the  amount  of  104,718.08  standard 
oances,  at  a  cost  of  $89,077.33. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  silver  delivered  on  purchases  of  all  kinds, 
for  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  during  the  year,  was  29,409,845.69 
ounces,  costing  $24,717,853.81,  an  average  cost  per  ounce  standard  of 
iU.840402,  or  $0.933847  per  fine  ounce. 

•  •••••• 

The  amount  of  silver  bullion  on  hand,  available  for  the  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar,  on  Jnly  1,1888,  was  4,O83,470.2t  stiuulard  ounces,  the 
cost  of  which  was  $3,437,904.91,  wiiile  lla*  amount  delivered  on  pur- 
chases during  the  year  (as  shown  in  the  tabic  given  above),  was  29,409,- 
845.59  ounces,  costing  $24,717,853.81,  making  the  total  amount  of  silver 
available  for  the  dollar  coinage,  during  the  fiscal  year,  33,493,315.83 
standard  ounces,  costing  $28,155,758.72. 

There  were  manufactured  during  the  year  33,703,800  silver  dollars, 
eontaining  29,041,598.42  ounces  of  standard  silver,  costin  <r  *21.423, 797.80. 

The  wastage  of  silver  by  the  operative  oIlicfTS  in  this  coinn^re  was 
13,359.40  standard  ounces,  costing  §11,1G8.'SI,  while  silver  was  sold  in 
sweeps  amoanting  to  24,934.13  standard  onnc(»s,  costing  jSJI,041.42, 
making  the  gross  consumption  of  silver  iiuadont  to  the  dollar  coinage, 
29,079,892.01  standanl  ounces,  costing  $24,450,008.0(>. 

The  seigniorage  on  the  silver  dollars  coineil  during  the  year  was 
•9,370,062^20. 

•  ••••*• 

rracuLATroN  op  silver  dollars. 

The  total  number  of  silver  dollars  coined,  tlie  nnniher  held  by  the 
Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  certificates,  the  nuinh.r  lufld  in  txci^ss 
of  oaistandiug  certificates,  and  the  number  in  circulation,  on  IS'oveinber 
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1  of  each  of  the  last  four  years,  are  showa  in  the  accompauying  compara- 
tive statement : 

CoiNAOB,  Ownership  akd  Cirgolation  of  Silver  Dollars. 


DAtaw 

Total,  coinage. 

In  the  Treasury. 

In  circulation. 

Held  for  pay> 

ment  of  oertifl- 

cates   oat- 

etanding. 

Held  in  ozceaa 
of  certificates 
oatstanding. 

Korember  1, 1880 

$244,433,886 
277, 110, 157 
309. 750, 890 
843,638.001 

$100,306^800 
160,713,957 
229,783,152 
277,319,944 

$82,624,431 

53, 461, 575 

20, 100. 288 

6,219,577 

$61,502,155 
62,934,625 
59,771,450 
60,098,480 

November  L 1887 

KoTomber  1. 1888 

November  L 1889 

SUBSIDIABY  SILVER  COINAaB. 

The  stock  of  silver  balHon  available  for  the  subsidiary  silver  coin- 
age, at  the  mints  at  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco,  July  1, 1888,  was 
2,680,016.60  standard  ounces,  costing  $3,081,980.63. 

That  at  San  Francisco  was  obtained  from  the  melting  of  trade-dollars 
redeemed  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1887. 

The  amount  at  Philadelphia  consisted  in  part  of  bullion  purchased 
for  the  subsidiary  coinage,  in  part  of  worn  and  uncurrent  silver  coins 
transferred  from  the  Treasury,  and  in  part  of  melted  trade-dollars. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  worn  and  uncurrent  silver  coins  of  the  follow- 
ing denominations  and  nominal  value,  were  transferred  to  the  mint  at 
Philadelphia,  lor  recoinage  into  subsidiary  silver  coins,  viz : 

Silver  dollars  of  1873  and  prior  years $4,585.00 

Standard  silver  dollars  (presumably  coined  since  1878) 31,042.00 

Half-dollars 235,682.00 

Quarter-dollars 222,920.00 

Twenty-cent  pieces 1, 3:^2. 60 

Dimes 34,755.00 

Five-cent  silver  pieces 11,731.30 

Tliree-cent  silver  pieces 689.42 

Total 542,937.32 

When  melted,  these  coins  produced  420,403.60  ounces  of  standard 
silver  bullion,  of  tbe  value  of  $523,052.70. 

The  loss,  $19,884.02,  on  the  recoinage,  was  reimbursed  from  tbe  appro- 
priation for  recoinage  of  worn  and  uncurrent  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the 
Treasury. 

Tbe  silver  resulting  from  the  melting  of  subsidiary  coins  sent  to  the 

Bureau  of  tbe  Mint  for  special  test,  and  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  for 

tbe  nnnual  assay,  amounting  to  180.03  standard  ounces,  of  tbe  value,  in 

subsidiary  coin,  of  $223.09,  was  purchased  for  the  subsidiary  coinage. 

•  •••••• 


TRADE-DOLLAE  RECOINAGE. 


The  balance  of  silver  bullion  derived  from  trade-dollars  melt4»d,  at 
the  niiuts  at  San  Francisco  and  Pbiladelpbia,  available  i'or  the  subsid- 
iary coinage,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  was  as  follows : 
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Hint 

1 
Standard  onnc«s. 

* 

Coat. 

214,064.25 
2,438,848.40 

$247. 065. 57 

Phfladelphia - -- - - 

2. 802. 955. 80 

Total 

2,653,832.65 

8.050.021.37 

The  balance  at  San  Francisco  was  coined  into  quarter-dollars  and 
dimes,  with  the  exception  of  16.97  ounces,  costing  $19.51,  which  were 
transferred  to  the  silver  dollar  bullion  account. 


COURSE    OP    SILVER. 

The  priceof  silver  in  London  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year, 
▼as  43^  pence  per  ounce,  British  standard  (.91^5  fine). 

Daring  the  month  of  July,  1888,  the  price  ranged,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, from  42  to  42-i\  pence. 

The  limited  demand  for  silver  and  the  low  rate  of  Indian  exchange, 
caused  the  price  to  decline,  early  in  August,  to  41|^  pence. 

In  September  a  demand  for  silver  for  coinage  purposes,  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  rate  of  Indian  exchange,  caused  the  price  to  rise  rap- 
idly from  42(^,  the  opening  rate  in  September,  to  4i J  pence  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  which  was  the  highest  point  reached  during  the  fiscal  year,  in- 
deed  since  January,  188s.  Three  days  later,  the  price  declined  to  43 
pence,  closing  in  September  at  43;^  pence. 

Daring  the  month  of  October,  the  price  ranged  from  42J  to  43J 
pence. 

From  the  Ist  to  the  27th  of  November,  the  price  was  almost  constant, 
ranging  only  from  43  to  43J^  pence,  declining,  however,  towards  the  close 
of  the  month  to  42|  pence. 

In  December,  the  fluctuations  were  very  slight,  and  the  price  of  silver 
at  the  close  of  the  calender  year  was  42^®^$  pence. 

From  January  1  to  June  30,  1889  the  variations  in  price  were  slight, 
ranging  between  42  and  42$  pence,  closing  for  the  fiscal  year  at  42 
pence. 

The  shipments  of  silver  to  India  during  the  calender  year  1888 
amounted  to  about  $26,()()(),()0(),  being  about  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years,  while  the  council  bills  sold  during  the  same  year  realized 
£13,915,000,  or  about  $69,(M)0,0(K). 

The  average  price  of  silver  in  London  during  the  fiscal  year  ISSO  was 
42.5  |>euce,  equivalent  at  the  average  rate  for  sight  sterling  exchange,  to 
$0.9.^5,  and  at  the  par  of  exchange,  to  $0.9316  jier  fine  ounce. 

At  this  price,  the  bullion  value  ot  the  standard  silver  dollar  was  $0.72. 
•  •••••• 

MINOR  COINAGE. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  minor  coinage  executed,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1888,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  mint, the  deinand 
for  minor  coins,  notably  five  and  one  cent  pieces,  continued  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  taxing  to  its  utmost  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  and  requir- 
ing the  coinage  of  51,516,861  pieces. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  from  about  February  1  to  the  com- 
meocement  of  the  fall  trade,  minor  coins  are  presented  to  the  Treasury 
in  considerable  quantities,  for  redemption  in  lawful  money,  as  provided 
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by  section  3520,  Revised  Statutes,  and  that  between  these  dates,  they 
accumalate  in  the  Treasnry  and  the  subtreasnries  throaghout  the 
country.  The  superintendent  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  has  been  in- 
structed, when  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  to  return  all  requests  for 
minor  coins  coming  from  any  city  in  which  a  sub- treasury  is  located. 

•  •••••• 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  mints  and  assay 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889,  was  $1,095,650,  of  which 
there  was  expended  $994,989.71,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  $100,660.29. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  expended  from  current  appropriations,  the 
sum  of  $116.60  was  expended  from  an  unexpended  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  renewal  of  the  steam-power  plant  of  the  mint  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

There  were  also  expended,  at  the  coinage  mints,  from  the  general  ap' 
propriation  contained  in  the  act  of  February  28,  1878,  authorizing  the 
coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar,  $223,225.05. 

The  total  amount  expended  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  during  the 
year,  was  $1,218,331.36. 

There  was  paid  at  the  Treasury  Department,  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollan  the  sum  of  $930,  for  daily 
cablegrams  from  London  giving  the  price  of  silver,  making  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  services  of  the  mints  and  assay  of&ces  during  tiie 
year  $1,219,261.36. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

• 

The  expenses  of  the  office  (»f  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  including 
salaries  of  officers  and  clerks,  examination  of  mints  and  assay  offices, 
maintenance  of  laboratory,  purchases  of  books  and  incidental  expenses, 
and  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  the  [production  of  the  precious 
metals,  amounted  to  $32,723.36,  out  of  $36, 1  ^0  appropriated  for  these 
purposes. 

•  •••••• 

The  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  Mint  service  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1891  (including  "freight  on  bullion  and  coin"),  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  submit  on  the  7th  ultimo,  aggregated  $1,139,260, 
against  $1,141,140  appropriated  for  the  same  purposes  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  a  reduction  of  $1,880. 

•  •••••• 

EARNINGS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THB  MINTS  AND  ASSAY  OFFICES. 

Tho  total  earnings  of  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  from  all  sources,  dur- 
ing the  year,  amounted  to  $10,351,701.47.  Of  these,  $0,370,06'i.20  con- 
sisted  of  seigniorage  on  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars ;  $32,987.()5  seig- 
niorage on  the  coinage  of  subsidiary-  silver,  and  $751,955.32  seignior- 
age on  the  manufacture  of  minor  coins.  The  remainder  of  tbe  earnings 
arose  from  charges  collected  from  depositors,  from  surplus  bullion  re- 
covered, and  miscellaneous  gains. 

The  total  expenditures  and  losses  of  all  kinds,  including  all  the  ex- 
penses for  the  8np])ort  of  the  mints  and  assay  offices  and  the  acid  re- 
fineries, the  wastage  of  the  operative  departments,  and  the  distribution 
of  silver  and  minor  coins,  amounted  to  $1,502,665.60,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  earnings  over  expenses  during  the  year  of  $8,849,035.87. 

In  tlH^  Appendix  will  be  found  a  table,  exhibiting  in  detail,  the  earn- 
ings and  expenditures  at  each  of  the  institutions  of  the  Mint  service. 

•  •••••• 
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mPOBTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

Oold. — ^Tbe  value  of  the  gold  bullioa  imported  into  the  United  States 
daring  the  fiscal  year  was  $1,705,450. 

Of  this  aznoant,  $550,412  was  imported  from  British  Cohimbia, 
8363,235  from  the  British  possessions  in  Australasia,  $^5,420  from 
Mexico,  $250,754  from  Colombia,  the  remainder  coming  in  small  lots 
from  various  countries,  principally  South  America. 

Id  addition  to  gold  bullion,  gold  ores,  of  the  invoiced  value  of 
tS7,287,  principally  from  Mexico  and  China,  reached  this  country  for 
refining. 

Foreign  gold  coins  were  imported  of  the  value  of  $7,175,789. 

Of  the  foreign  gold  coin  imported,  $1,472,560  came  from  France  and  its 
colonies,  $1,062,456  from  Germany,  $371,053  from  EiJi;hui(l,  j52,768,334 
from  Australia,  $57,045  from  the  British  West  Indies,  8r)7!),982  from 
^^lexico,  $759,111  from  Cuba,  and  the  remainder  from  various  other 
countries,  principally  South  America. 

There  were  re-imported  of  our  own  gold  coin,  during  the  year, 
$1,403,619. 

•  •••••• 

There  was  exported,  during  the  fiscal  year,  <:rold  bullion  of  the  value  of 
$50,786,393,  of  which  $49,679,850  consisted  of  refined  bars  bearing  the 
stamp  of  a  TJnited  States  mint  or  assay  oifice,  and  $1,106,543  was  classi- 
fied as  "  other  bullion." 

Of  the  gold  bullion  exported,  $23,022,082  went  to  France,  $19,049,409 
to  England,  $8,703,698  to  Germany,  and  $11,2C4  to  Hong-Kong. 

Foreign  gold  bars  were  re-exported  to  England  of  the  value  of  $31,933. 

In  addition  to  the  export  of  gold  bullion.  United  States  gold  coin  was 
exported  of  the  value  of  $4,143,939,  more  than  half  of  it,  $2, 164,576,  go- 
ing: to  Venezuela. 

There  were  re-exported  of  foreign  gold  coin  $4,990,020,  of  which 
13,812,155  went  to  Cuba,  $887,544  to  England,  $167,320  to  Venezuela, 
and  the  remainder  in  small  lots  to  other  countries. 

Domestic  gold  ores  were  exported  of  the  invoiced  vahut  of  880,961. 

In  addition  to  these  ores,  minute  quantities  of  gold  were  exi)ortcd,  con- 
tained in  copper  matte  and  other  furnace  products,  the  value  of  which 
ia  not  known. 

•  •••«*« 

There  was  a  net  loss  of  gold  to  the  United  States  during  the  year, 
by  exports  of  bullion  and  coin  over  imports  of  the  same,  of  840,661,101. 

Silver. — The  commercial  value  of  the  foreign  silver  bullion  imported 
into  the  (Jnited  States  during  the  vear,  as  registered  at  the  ciistotn- 
honses,  was  $5,713,049,  of  which  $4,684,187  came  from  .Mexico,  8'»'>»M»'>8 
from  Colombia,  and  the  remainder  in  small  lots  from  the  Hrirish  posses- 
wens  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  from  EIon<lnras  and  Sjin  Domingo. 

In  addition,  silver  ores  of  the  invoiced  value  of  $6,051,719  were  im- 
ported. Most  of  these  ores  came  from  Alexi^to,  and  continued,  lH»sitles 
Mlver,  large  quantities  of  lead  and  some  copper,  the  vahie  of  all  the 
(uetids  being  included  in  the  above  value. 

Deducting  the  value  of  the  lea<l  and  copper  contents,  api)roxiniately 
1947,554,  at  custom-house  valuation,  the  value  of  the  silver  was 
(6,004,165. 

•  •••••# 

The  silver-lead  ores  imported  into  the  United  States  contained  silver 
of  the  commercial  valueof  $4,871,116,  and  58,670,609  pounds  of  metallic 
leady  of  the  oastom-house  valuation  of  $931,229. 
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The  imports  of  foreign  silver  coin  into  the  United  States  daring  the 
year  amonnted  to  $12,687,823,  of  which  $11,773,709  consisted  of  Mexi- 
can dollars. 

United  States  silver  coins,  principally  subsidiary  silver,  but  including 
15  trade  dollars,  of  the  value  of  $277,343,  were  imported  during  the  year, 

•  •••••• 

There- was  exported  from  the  United  States,  during  the  year,  domes- 
tic silver  bullion  of  the  commercial  value  of  $25,217,903,  of  which 
$15,057,519  went  to  London,  $5,468,000  to  Hong-Kong,  $2,390,500  to 
Japan,  $1,942,534  to  India,  $339,750  to  Prance,  and  $19,000  to  Guate- 
mala. 

Foreign  silver  bullion  was  re-exported  of  the  value  of  $30,614. 

Foreign  silver  coin  was  reexported  of  the  value  of  $11,373,972,  of 
which  $8,143,248  went  to  Hong-Kong,  $1,643,167  to  England,  and  the 
remainder  to  other  countries. 

Our  own  silver  coins  to  the  value  of  $66,759  were  exported. 

Small  lots  of  foreign  silver  ores  were  re-exported,  of  the  invoiced 
value  of  $27,535. 

•  •••••• 

There  was  a  net  loss  of  silver  during  the  year,  to  the  United  States, 
of  812,034,403. 

The  total  loss  by  net  export  of  gold  and  silver,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1889,  was  as  follows : 


Loss  OP  Gold  axd  Silver  to  thk  United  States,  1889 

1 

Gold 

$49,661,101 
12. 034, 403 

Silver .-. 

Total.. 

61. 605. 504 

• 

•                 •                 •                 •                 • 

• 

MOVEMENT  OF  GOLD  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  heavy  movement  of  gold  from  the  United  States  which  com- 
menced in  May,  1888,  and  which  has  continued,  with  some  interrup- 
tions, up  to  the  present  time,  has  created  a  profound  stir  in  the  Ameri- 
can commercial  world  and  excited  some  apprehension  of  a  serious  drain 
upon  the  gold  stock  of  the  United  States,  as  this  is  the  first  loss  of 
gold  of  any  magnitude,  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  this 
country. 

Tbe  exports  of  gold  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  net  loss 
of  gold,  were  materially  larger  hist  year  than  any  year  since  1875. 
The  gain  of  gold  by  the  United  States  by  net  imports,  from  Jii\y  1, 1875, 
to  June  30, 1888,  amounted  to  $147,380,181. 

•  •••••• 

The  bulk  of  the  gold  exported  since  May,  1883,  when  shipments  com- 
menced, consisted  of  tTnited  States  gold  bars  shipped  from  tlie  port  of 
New  York.  The  value  of  the  fine  gold  barsexported  from  May  1, 1888 — 
abtmt  the  commencement  of  tbe  movement — to  September  30, 1880,  was 
$01,435,989. 

•  •••••• 

It  is  probable  that  the  exportation  of  gold  was  somewhat  facilitated 
by  the  readiness  with  wbich  gold  bars  cm  be  obtaine<l  for  gokl  coin, 
free  of  charge,  at  the  assay  office  at  New  York,  tbe  cjost  of  shipping 
bars  being  less  expensive  than  coin,  principally  Irom  the  fact  that  the 
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loss  of  weight  by  abrasion  is  considerably  less  on  bars  than  on  coin  in 
transitu. 

•  •••••• 

The  balance  of  trade  for  the  period  embraced  between  May,  1888, 
and  September,  1889,  was  against  the  United  States,  the  excess  of 
the  imports  of  merchandise  into  the  United  States  over  exports  of  the 
game,  amounting  to  $47,825,359.  The  movement  of  merchandise  was 
as  follows: 

Imports  of  merchandise  into  the  United  States $1,058,997,805 

Exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States 1,  Oil,  172, 446 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports 47,825,359 

Bnt  there  have  been  other  influences  bearing  upon  this  movement  of 
gold  than  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade. 

From  an  examination  of  the  table  first  presented  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  bulk  of  the  shipments  took  place  at  dates  when  exchange  was  be- 
tween $4.88^  and  $4.89. 

The  cost  of  transporting  gold  bars  from  New  York  to  Europe  is 
about  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  insurance  from  nine 
oae-hnndredths  to  three-six teeuths  of  1  per  cent.,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  ship  bullion,  rather  than  to  bu}^  exchange,  if  the  price  of 
exchange  was  below  $4.88. 

As  regards  shipments  to  London,  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Bank 
of  England  pays  for  gold  only  77«.  9d.  per  ounce,  British  standard 
(^16§  fine),  while  it  sells  gold  at  the  rate  of  77«.  10^^.,  equivalent  to  a 
coining  charge  of  1^  pence  per  ounce,  would  not  induce  shipments  of 
gold  to  London. 

The  margin  of  IJ  pence  per  ounce,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  between 
the  purchase  and  selling  prices  of  gold,  rather  encourages  the  shipment 
of  gold  from  London,  as  owners  of  bullion  in  London  will  accept  any 
price  for  shipment  above  77«.  9d.  per  ounce.  So  that  the  price  of  ex- 
change iu  New  York  would  have  to  be  nearly  $4.89,  before  it  would  be 
profitable  to  ship  gold  to  London,  for  sale  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
preference  to  buying  exchange. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  gold  which  recently  left  this  country 
went  to  France. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  directly  consigned  to  Franco  ($27,692,855), 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Bank  of  France  received,  during  this  period, 
hrge  sams  of  gold  from  the  United  btates  consigned  to  London. 

Exchange  between  London  and  Paris  had  been  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  as  London  was  a  creditor  of  New  York,  the  specie  for  debts  i)ayable 
i&  London  was,  by  agreement,  sent  to  France. 

•  •••••• 

The  gold  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  France  increased,  iu  less  than  nine 
months,  JS13,108,000  or  $63,790,000. 

The  present  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  is  the  largest  it  ever 
held.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  18S0,  it  had  fallen  to  about 
£22,000,000,  against  j^3,313,000  on  September  19,  1889,  an  increase  of 
over  JS31,000,000. 

•  •••••• 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Bank  of  France  has,  for  nearly  a  year  past, 
been  increasing  its  gold  reserve,  and  it  is  also  a  matter  of  general  ac- 
ceptance, that  both  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Bank  of  Germany  credit 
Itanking-hoases  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  with  the  value  of  bullion  shipped 
to  them  from  New  York,  at  the  date  of  shipment^  thus  lessening  the  cost 
of  the  movement  by  the  interest  on  the  amount  during  the  whole  period 
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of  transit,  and  encouraging  the  importation  of  gold,  whenever  those 
institutions  desire  to  strengthen  their  gold  reserves. 

Moreover,  as  the  rate  of  interest  in  England  has  been  higher  than 
asual,  that  fact  has  had  a  tendency  to  check  investment  of  British 
capital  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  other  countries  (and  in  saying 
this  we  are  not  unmindfhl  of  the  enormous  amounts  of  such  capitsd 
employed  by  English  syndicates  or  trusts  in  the  purchase  of  American 
breweries,  for  instance);  and  thus,  owing  to  the  lack  of  bills  of  ex- 
change which  would  have  been  drawn  against  the  capital  invested  in 
the  United  States,  if  the  rate  of  interest  in  England  had  been  lower, 
gold,  has  been  shipped  to  England  which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
here. 

Undoubtedly,  a  large  demand  for  gold  coin  has  been  created  in  Paris 
on  account  of  the  Exposition.  The  number  of  Americans  traveling 
abroad  is  yearly  growing  larger,  and  last  year  was  especially  large. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  120,000  people  from  the  United  States  vis- 
ited Paris  during  the  Exposition,*  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  carried 
with  them  bills  of  credit  which  necessitated  settlement  by  New  York 
bankers  with  their  London  and  Paris  correspondents. 

As  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  such  that  any  con- 
siderable movement  of  specie  from  that  bank  might  involve  serious 
consequences ;  the  rate  of  exchange  between  New  York  and  London  was 
consequently  high,  and  this  indaced  shipment's  of  gold,  to  France  both 
directly  and  by  way  of  London,  in  order  to  pay  the  balances  due  on 
letters*  of  credit  issued  by  New  York  banks  on  their  French  and  En- 
glish correspondents. 

The  present  downward  tendency  of  the  rate  of  exchange  indicates  a 
strong  probability  of  the  return  of  a  large  portion  of  these  bars,  es- 
pecially if  the  balance  of  trade  should  become  more  favorable  to  this 
country,  as  is  indicated  by  the  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise  over 
imports,  in  the  month  of  September,  which  was  nearly  $8,000,000  in 
favor  of  the  United  States. 


The  ownership,  as  distinguished  from  the  location,  of  the  precious 
metals,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1889,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Ownership  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States,  July  1,  1889. 


OwnerBhlp. 

Gold  coin 
and  bullion. 

Silver  coin  and  bullion. 

Total  gold  ' 
and  ail- 
yer  coin 

and 
bullion. 

Silver  dol- 
lars. 

Subsidiary 
Bilver  coin. 

Silver 
bnlliun. 

Total  aU. 
ver. 

United  States  Treaaury. . . 
Katiunal  bankH  (July  12, 
IgfQ) 

'$186,451,708    t$21,889,78C 
!152.160.400I    &lfl.2afi.787 

$25,124,672 
4,485,682 

46.081,482 

$10,444,443 

$57,458,001 
23,734,469 

2,118,516 
337,237,043 

$243,010,609 
176,003,860 

40,030,100 

631,767,787 

BankB  othor  thau  nation* 
al  (valaos  npeciflcally  re- 
ported)  

40,011.653 
294.530.744 

9,118,616 

290,255,561 

Banks  other  than  nation- 
al  (valnes  not  specifical- 
ly reported)  and  in  pri- 
vate hands 

1 

Total 

••■-••• •■ 

680,063,505 

333,502,650 

76,601,836 

10,444,443  420.54A.g2fi  11.100.612^434  1 

— ,.-.,,  _ 

'            '        1 

*  Gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury,  exclusive  of  $117,130,229  gold  oertiflcatee  outstanding, 
t  Silver  dolhtrH  iu  tiio  Troahiiry,  exclusive  of  $257,155,565  silver  oertmcatos  ontstanding. 
1  Includes  Tri-anuiy  and  clearing-house  sold  oertiflcates,  $78,261,700. 
0  lucludeb  $12,452,057  silver  oertillcates  neld  by  national  banka. 
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It  iR  proper  to  state,  that,  in  preparin  j^  this  table,  the  amount  of  gold 
coin  iu  banks  other  than  national,  from  whi(;1i  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived,  viz:  $40,911,053,  is  an  estimate,  based  .upon  returns  of  certain 
banks  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  about  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

•  •••••• 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  amount  of  gold  owned 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales  on  July  1, 1889,  was  $180,451,708, 
against  $194,218,032  owned  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  prior  year, 
showing  a  loss  of  gold  to  the  Treasury  during  the  year  of  $7,700,924. 

The  amount  of  silver  owned  by  the  Treasury  on  July  1, 1889,  was 
$57,458,901,  against  $80,039,794  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  liscal  year, 
showing  that  the  Treasury  owned  $22,580,893  less  silver  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  1S89  than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  the  falling 
off  being  principally  in  silver  dollars. 

•  •••••• 

The  amount  of  metallic  and  paper  money  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States  (outside  of  the  Treasury),  on  July  1,  1889,  was  $1,380,418,091, 
against  $1,372,240,250  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  between  those 
dates  of  $8,177,835. 


GOLD   AND   SILVER  USED  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  value  of  the  precious  metals,  reported  by  manufacturers,  jewelers, 
and  others  as,  used  during  that  year,  was : 

Gold $11,162,120 

surer 5,198,413 

Total 16,350,533 

•  •••••• 

The  value  of  United  States  gold  coin  melted  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bears  for  industrial  purposes,  during  the  calendar  year  1888,^ 
was  only  $309,183.07,  against  a  reported  melting  down  of  United  States 
gold  coin  for  industrial  em])lovm«nt,  reported  by  jewelers  and  manufact- 
urers for  the  year  1885,  of  $3,500,000. 

Unless  there  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  coin 
melted  for  industrial  purposes  by  Jewelers,  the  value  of  the  gold  used 
annually  in  the  United  States  in  the  industrial  arts  may  be  placed  at, 
approximately,  $10,500,000,  and  of  silver,  at  about  $8,000,000. 

Of  the  gold  used  for  this  object,  about  $3,500,000  rejueseut  our  own 
coin  melted  down,  $3,000,000  old  and  foreign  material  remelted,  leaving 
$10,000,000>approximately  representing  the  annual  product  of  gold  used 
for  industrial  purposes  in  this  country. 

•  •••••• 

PBODUOT  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

The  product  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  mines  of  the  United 
States  daring  the  calendar  year  18S8  was  presented  in  the  special  re- 
port on  tibat  subject  issued  from  this  Bureau. 
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The  product  vas  estimated  to  have  been  as  follows: 


KttaL 

FlMinmMi. 

Coining  Tilnt. 

Bold 

1,«M.841 

|3S,lTC,m 

9u.ns.m 

78.  ISO,  000 

«,  870, 000 

The  prodnct  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  miDos  of  the  Uoited  States, 
since  1S78,  has  been  as  follows : 

Gold  Fboddci  ov  thb  Ukitkd  BmrEB, 


Tton. 

FlBBOiaUK*. 

VUiie. 

1,«7S,«[Z 

*S1,1W,000 

34.«H0« 
3tJM.0OD 

B3.17i,0M 

SiLVKB  Prodxjct  of  the  Ukited  SxATEa, 


T-». 

n„™,». 

Y»lQl!. 

Coining  TklDB. 

asss 

sss 

M.  730,  (100 

SiffiS 

3B.4M.00D 
41.180.  UOO 
45. 780,  WO 

^(0,170.000 

8(5,100,000 

«1,120 

as 

HMO 

s 

000 

30,-JOO.OOO 

M.  BOO.  000 
40.200,000 

S3:3.W,000 

oo.ios.ooo 

Product  of  Gold  ahs  Siltxs  ut  thi  -Wobld. 


Gold. 

sum. 

Calondariein. 

EUoerami. 

Vila*. 

Klloinmi. 

JBM. 

Trine  (cnliK 
IngiMs). 

im 

103.  IRl 

160,013 
1M,4M 

8108.135,  MM 
]0fl,1«3.ICT 
100.DH.»«« 
109,884.150 

1,840.005 
2^002,471 

s:oai,ws 

8,427,189 

etoMtioos 

103,558,100 

•118,  Ui,  190 

iiolflavisoo 

For  the  puri)08e  of  comparison  the  following  ralaable  tables,  which 
have  never  before  beeupublished,  kindly  sent  this  Bureau  by  Dr.  Adolf 
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Soetbeer,  giving  his  latest  estimates  of  the  prodaction  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  world^  for  the  same  years,  are  presented : 


Pboduct  of 

Gold 

IN 

THE 

World. 

Yean. 

KSlagnma. 

Yaloe. 

IMS... ....•••««. •«T.r— - 

164,800 
161.450 
160,000 
160,000 

6102. 578L  000 

IIM, , 

107.188.006 

1M7... .....••••. 

106. 814. 000 

1MI 

" 

106b  267. 000 

Product  of  Silver  in  the  World. 


Y««n. 


1187. 


KllogToms. 


Value  at  aver- 
a2e  prioe  of 
eilTer  lor  the 
year. 


Yalae  at  coin- 
ing rate. 


8.176.000 
3, 238. 000 
3.414,000 
8, 637, 000 


$108, 801. 000 
103,244,000 
107. 242, 000 
100, 932, 000 


$136, 000, 000 
138,500.000 
146,000,000 
155, 500, 000 


WORLD'S  COINAGE. 

■ 

The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinages  exeoated  daring  the  calen- 
dar years  1885, 1886, 1887,  and  1888  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  so  far 
IB  reported,  is  presented  in  a  table  in  the  Appendix. 

In  compiling  this  table,  the  silver  coinages  of  foreign  countries  have 
been  converted  into  United  States  money  at  their  coining  value. 

This  table  is  believed  to  include  substantially  the  entire  coinage  of 
the  world  for  the  years  named. 

The  following  summary  is  presented : 

World's  Coinage. 


Calendar  yean. 


us;. 


$95,757,582 

94.642.070 

124,  992.  465 

134, 720. 639 


Silrer. 


$126, 764. 574 
124,854,101 
163, 411, 397 
140,737,442 


The  large  increase,  during  the  last  two  years,  in  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  employed  in  coinage  is  worthy  of  note. 

In  regard  to  the  silver  coinage,  it  may  be  said  that  the  only  mints 
which  are  open  to  the  coinage  of  silver  for  depositors  are  those  of 
India,  Mexico,  and  Japan. 

The  silver  coinage  of  Mexico  is  unimportant,  as  a  comparatively  small 
amount  remains  in  the  country.  The  conversion  of  silver  bullion  into 
Mexican  dollars  is  simply  a  convenient  means  of  putting  it  into  some 
merchantable  shape  for  oriental  trade. 

The  bulk  of  the  silver  coinage  of  Mexico  is  either  remelted  and  used 
m  other  coinages  or  is  absorbed  by  A^ia. 

•  •••••• 

Ab  89 ^11 
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Of  the  coinage  of  gold  by  the  mints  of  the  world  during  the  year  1888, 
namely,  $134,720,639,  at  least  $25,559,213  are  known  to  have  consisted 
of  coins  remelted,  thus  reducing  the  supply  of  new  coin  during  that 
year,  to  $109,161,426. 

Deducting  from  the  total  silver  coinage  of  the  year,  viz,  $149,737,442, 
the  recoinages  reported,  viz,  $28,749,928,  and  the  Mexican  silver  coin- 
age (less  recoinage  already  deducted),  viz,  $26,321,406,  a  total  of 
$55,071,334,  the  increase  of  the  worid's  stock  of  silver  coin  during  the 
year  was  $94,666,108. 

Over  80  per  cent,  of  this  was  full  legal-tender  coin  issued  from  the 
mints  of  the  United  States,  India,  and  Japan. 


PROPOSED  LEaiSLATION. 

I  have  tlie  honor  to  recommend  that  legislation  looking  towards  the 
discontinuance  of  the  coinage  of  the  3dollar  and  1-dollar  gold  pieces 
and  the  3-ceut  nickel  piece  be  requested  of  Congress. 

With  regard  to  the  Sdollar  gold  piece,  it  may  be  said  that  that  de- 
nomination of  coin  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and  that  its  present  coin- 
age is  limited  to  a  few  proof  coins  sold  at  a  profit  by  the  Mint,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  numismatic  societies  and  coin  collectors.  There  is  no 
demand  for  it  by  the  business  public. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  the  1-dollar  gold  piece,  with  the  addi- 
tional ones  that  it  is  too  small  for  circulation,  dnd  that  the  few  pieces 
issued  annually  from  the  Mint  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ornament. 

So  long  as  statutory  authority  exists  to  coin  this  latter  denomination, 
the  suspension  of  its  coinage  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  of 
doubtful  legality.  The  most  he  has  ever  felt  warranted  in  doing  was 
to  liuiit  its  coinage  to  pressing  demands  about  the  holiday  season,  and 
to  maintain,  unbroken,  the  series  of  coin  sets  sold  by  the  Mint.  The 
very  limitation  of  its  coinage  leads  to  favoritism  in  the  distribution  of 
the  lew  pieces  struck  annually,  and  to  speculation  in  them. 

The  3-cont  nickel  piece  is  open  to  the  more  important  objection  that 
it  has  so  nearly  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  10-<5ent  silver  piece  that 
it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  public, 
who  receive  it  reluctantly. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  any  act  which  may  provide  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  coinage  of  these  pieces,  authorize  their  withdrawal 
from  circulation  as  fast  as  received  in  the  Treasury,  and  their  recoinage 
into  other  denominations. 

SUlVraAUY  OF  OPEEATIONS  OF  THE  MINTS  AND  ASSAY  OFFICES. 

The  bullion  deposited  in  the  mints  and  asvsay  offices  of  the  United 
States  (luring  the  fiscal  year  1889  contained  2,628,413  standard  ounces 
of  gold  and  35,027,273  standard  ounces  of  silver  of  tlie  total  coining 
value  for  both  metals  of  $90,357,903. 
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Sr^IMARY  OP  THE   WORK  OF  MINOR  ASSAY   OFFICES. 

The  followiu^  table  recapitulates  the  work  of  the  minor  assay  offices, 
inclailiug  the  mint  at  Denver,  for  the  fiscal  year  1889: 

Deposits,  Earnings,  and  Expenditujiks  of  Minor  Assay  Offices^  1889. 


Institutions. 


Dmr^T 

Helena 

Boifl^City 

Ciarlotto .1 

StLonifl '. 

Total 


Deposit*. 


$1,335,188.79 

1, 012. 060. 84 

827. 138. 81 

167, 605. 20 

803. 092.  Gl 


3, 675, 686.  Oi 


Bamiogs. 


$5,548.68 

3, 802. 89 

1,989.40 

945.21 

920.31 


13, 215. 55 


Expenses. 


$26,28&17 
23,262.03 

*12, 187. 32 

4. 747. 34 

t5.768.06 


72,253.84 


Fercentage 

of  net 

expenseHto 

dfeposits. 


1.6 
1.8 
L2 
2.2 
1.6 


*  Includett  #1,500  for  "  ropaira  of  buildini;  and  renovation  of  groonds." 
ilDclndeit  $480  fur  ront^  ponding  repair  of  buildimc. 

OFPIOE   OP  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MINT. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  Febrnary  12,  1873,  revising  and  amend- 
ing the  laws  relative  to  the  inintM,  ansay  offices,  and  coinage  of  the 
United  States  (section  343,  Revised  Statutes),  provides: 

There  shall  be  established  in  tho  Treasury  Department  a  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  em- 
bnciiie  in  ita  urgauization  and  nnder  itn  control  all  miutHfor  the  manufacture  of  coin, 
and  allaiMay  oHices  for  the  Htampiu;;  uf  bars  which  are  now,  or  wMch  may  bo  liere- 
ifter,  authorized  by  law.  The  chief  officer  of  said  Bureau  shall  be  deuomijiated  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  and  shall  be  under  the  gouoral  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
TPeasory. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  Dr.  Henry  R.  Lindcrman,  who  had 
been  director  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  all  inaiter.s  relating  to  coinage,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  and  with  mint  aduiiuistratioii,  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Director  of  the  Mint,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his 
death  January  27, 1879. 

On  March  5,  187t),  Horatio  0.  Burchard,  who  hatl  represented  the 
Sixth  District  of  Illinois  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
fcr  a  nninber  of  terms,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  served 
Bntil  June  30,  1885. 

Dr.  James  P.  Kimball,  who  at  the  date  of  his  appointment  was  pro- 
fessor of  economic  geology  in  Lehigh  University,  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Mint  July  1,  1885,  and  served  until  the  date  of  his  resignation, 
October  15,  1889. 

The  duties  of  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  under  the  act 
which  establishe<l  it,  embrace  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  mints 
aud  assay  offices,  the  preparation  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  at  those  institutions,  and  the  purchase  of  silver  for 
sabsidiary  coinage  and  of  minor  coinage  metal. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  llxes  the  monthly  allotments  of  coinage, 
approves  or  disapproves  appointments,  other  than  Presidential,  and 
other  changes  in  the  force  of  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  and  the  rate 
of  compensation  paid  the  employes. 

Advances  of  public  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  various  institu- 
tions comprising  the  mint  service,  the  examination  of  the  monthly 
expense  accounts  of  disbursements,  and  of  the  quarterly  accounts  of 
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the  operations  in  ballion  and  coin,  and  the  estimation  of  the  valae  of 
foreign  coins,  are  also  among  the  dnties  of  the  office. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  28, 1878,  which  reqnires  the 
purchase  and  coinage  into  silver  dollars  of  silver  bullion,  ^^  not  less  than 
two  million  dollars'  worth  per  month,  nor  more  than  four  million  dol- 
lars* worth  per  month,^  the  purchases  of  bullion  for  the  silver-dollar 
coinage  are  passed  on  and  recommended  by  the  Director,  although 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

All  records  relating  to  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  silver  bullion  for 
monthly  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  are  kept  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint. 

The  act  making  appropriation  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1881,  provided  a  sum  "for  the  collection  of 
statistics  relative  to  the  annual  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
United  States.''  The  task  of  gathering  these  statistics  was  assigned 
to  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  subsequent  appropriation  acts  placed 
their  collection  under  his  direction.  This  task  has  added  largely  to  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  and  necessitates  the  compilation  and  publication  of 
an  annual  report.  The  first  of  the  series  of  "  Production  Keports  "  was 
for  the  calendar  year  1880. 

More  in  consequence  of  information  sought  of  this  Bureau  by  pub- 
lic men  and  committees  of  Congress,  than  by  force  of  statutory  enact- 
ment, the  compilation  of  the  precious-metal  statistics  of  this  country  as 
well  as  of  the  production,  coinage,  and  movement  of  gold  and  silver  in 
foreign  countries,  has  become  one  of  the  most  laborious  as  well  as  im- 
portant duties  of  the  Bureau.  The  gathering  of  these  statistics  was 
commenced  by  Dr.  Linderman,  immediately  after  his  appointment  as 
Director.  They  were  enlarged  and  improved  upon  by  his  successor,  Mr. 
Burchard,  and  still  further  perfected  by  my  immediate  predecessor,  Dr. 
Kimball.  As  the  compilation  of  these  statistics  has  for  many  years 
been  my  special  province,  it  will  be  my  duty  as  well  as  pleasure,  during 
my  ojQ&cial  career,  to  bring  them  as  near  completeness  as  x)ossible. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1878,  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1878,  allotted  the  sum  of  $500  ^^  for  fitting  up  an  assay 
laboratory  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint."  Under  the  provi- 
visions  of  this  and  subsequent  api^ropriation  acts,  a  laboratory  was  es- 
tablished on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Treasury  building,  and  pieces  of 
each  denomination  of  coin  taken  from  the  first  and  two  subsequent  de- 
liveries each  week  of  gold  and  silver  coins  delivered  by  the  coiners  to 
the  superintendents  of  the  coinage  mints,  are  sent  to  this  Bureau  to  be 
tested  as  to  weight  and  fineness.  The  laboratory  has  proved  a  valua- 
ble adjunct  to  the  Bureau,  enabling  the  Director  to  know  from  day  to 
day  whether  the  current  coinage  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  law. 
Special  examinations  are  also  made  in  the  laboratory,  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  of  coins  and  other  material,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
and  preventing  counterfeiting,  and  for  customs  requirements.  Work 
in  the  laboratory  was  temporarily  suspended  September,  1888,  and 
the  coins  received  at  the  Bureau  tested  at  the  assay  ofiice  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Cabell  Whitehead,  a  graduate  in  metallurgy  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, and  who  occupied  a  position  as  assayer  in  the  mint  at  Philadelphia, 
and  more  recently  in  the  assay  ofiice  at  Bois6  (3ity,  was  appointed  as- 
sayer in  the  ofiice  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  entered  on  duty  Sep- 
tember 25,  1889.  Since  his  api)ointment  the  coins  reserved  at  the  mints 
for  monthly  examination  have  been  tested  in  the  laboratory,  and  regular 
work  in  it  has  been  resumed. 
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Daring  the  period  that  work  in  the  laboratory  was  saspened  several 
valuable  improvements  in  apparatus  were  made,  notably  the  -introdnc- 
tion  of  two  modern  gas  cupelling  and  two  melting  furnaces,  also  a  new 
"Root"  blower.  The  laboratory  is  now  excellently  equipped  for  effi- 
cient work. 

The  position  of  computer  of  bullion,  made  vacant  by  my  appointment 
as  Director,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Butler,  a 
gentleman  well  trained  in  the  technical  business  of  the  mints,  having 
occupied  successively  the  positions  of  weigher,  assistant  coiuir,  and 
cashier,  in  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  New  Orleans,  for  a  period 
from  September  25,  1878,  to  June  30,  1886. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with 
which  the  officers  and  employes,  constituting  the  present  clerical  force 
of  this  office,  have  periorme<l  the  official  duties  entrusted  to  them,  and 
the  valuable  and  untiring  assistance  which  they  have  rendered  me  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Edward  O.  Leech, 

Director  of  the  Mint 
Hon.  William  Windom, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


EEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEE  OF  INTERlirAL  REVENUE. 

Treasury  Departivient, 
Office  of  Internal  Kevenue, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  November  1, 1889. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  covering  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Eevenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1889,  together  with  certain  additional  information  concerning 
the  work  x)erformed  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

collections  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  estimate  that  the  sum  of  $135,000,000  will  be  collected  from  the 
various  sources  of  internal  revenue  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  pro- 
Tided,  of  course,  that  the  existing  laws  and  rates  of  taxation  now  im- 
posed are  maintained. 

In  the  last  annual  report  from  this  Bureau  it  was  estimated  that  the 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  would  reach  the  sum 
of  $125,000,000. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  this  estimate  was  exceeded  by 
|6,8W,434.20,  the  actual  receipts  being  $130,894,434.20. 

receipts  for  the  past  eight  fiscal  years. 

Fiscal  year  ended — 

June  30,  18b9 $130,894,434.20 

June  30,  1888 124,  :«6, 475. 32 

June  30,  1887 118.837,301.06 

June  30,  1886 116,902,869.44 

Jane  30,  1885 _ 112,421,121.07 

Jane  30, 1884 _ 121,590.039.83 

Jane  30,  1883 _ 144,553,344.86 

June  30,  1882 ^ 146,523,27^72 
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OOIiLSOTIONS  FOB  FISCAL  TEAS  ENDED  JUNE  30,   1889. 

The  following  statements  exhibit  in  detail  the  amount  of  internal  rev- 
enue C4)liected  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  the  sources 
from  which  the  revenue  was  derived,  the  total  sum  collected  in  each  dis- 
trict and  State,  the  cost  of  collection,  etc : 

INTEBNAL'BEYENUE  BEOEIPTS  DUBING  THE  LAST  TWO  FISCAL  TEABS. 

Comparative  Statement  showing  the  Keoeipts  from  tue  Sevkual  Objects 
OF  Internal  Taxation  in  the  United  States  during  the  Fiscal  Years 
ended  June  30, 1B88  and  1889, 


ObJ«ots  of  taxation. 


8P1BITB. 

8pfrit«  distilled  firom  apples,  peaches,  and 

grapes 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than 

apples,  peaches,  and  grapes 

Rectifiers  (special  tax) 

Retail  lianor-dealors  (special  tax) 

Wholesale  liquor-dealers  {special  tax) 

Manufacturers  of  stills  (special  tax) 

Stills  and  worms  manufactured  (special 

Ux) 

Ctemps  for  distilled  spirits  intended  for 

export 


Receipts  during  fljical  year 
ended  June  3(1 — 


Increase. 


Total 


TOBACCO. 


cigars  and  oheroota 

Cigarettes ..m..... 

Snufr 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking 

Dealers  in  leaf  tooacoo  (special  tax) 

Dealers  in  manufactured  tobaeoo  (special 

tax)  

Manufacturers  of  tobacco  (special  tax) 

Manufacturers  of  cigars  (special  tax) 

Peddlers  oftobaooo  (special  tax) 


Total 


FEBSfBXTSD  LigUOBS. 

Ale,  beer.  lager-l>eer,  porter,  and  other 
similar  termentt^tl  liquors 

Brewerj*  (Hpecial  tax)     

K««tail  dealers  in  malt  liuuors  (special  tax). 

Wholonalo  dealers  in  malt  liquors  (special 
tax) 


Total 


OLEOMABOARIKE. 


Oleomargarine,  domestic  and  imported 

Manufaoturers  of  oleomargarine  (special 
tox) 

Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine  (special 
tax) 

Wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine  (spe- 
cial tax) 


Totil 


$799,296.19 

63,609,641.18 

168. 316. 70 

4, 331,  040.  99 

892, 129. 08 

1, 143. 77 

2.410.00 

2,18&50 


$1,165,371.91 

68, 281, 803. 93 

1(56, 645. 77 

4,  296,  780.  04 

391,  976.  -JW 

1,  216. 70 

3,160.00 

6, 252. 70 


60,306,166.41       74,812,1:06.33 


U.  534, 170. 95 
931,  363.  05 
594.  959. 13 

16, 154,  040.  06 
44,945.83 

1, 268, 294. 80 

5, 126. 00 

116,  398. 09 

13.116.53 


30, 662, 431. 52 


22,  829, 202. 00 
175,164.06 
148,  205.  09 

171, 554.  93 


23, 834,21^48 


653, 355. 10 
17, 150. 00 

123,258.54 
70, 37G.  24 


864.139.88 


11. 602, 156. 92 

1.  075, 830.  C8 

645. 089. 57 

17, 076.  899.  94 

48, 841. 72 

1,280,01.'>.93 

5, 128. 25 

120. 195. 53 

12,701.88 


31,806,800.42 


23j  235, 863.  94 
178,  .^93.  95 
139,792.38 

169,  584. 99 


23, 7'J3.  835. 26 


677, 302. 40 
12, 400. 00 

130, 63L  51 
73, 914. 00 


804,247.91 


$366, 075. 72 
4, 672, 162. 75 


6,  006. 039. 92 


Decreaae. 


67,  »76.  97 
144,  467. 63 

50, 130. 44 

922, 850.  id) 

3,895.89 

11,  721. 04 

3.25 

3, 797. 44 


1, 204. 428. 00 


406,  G61. 04 
3, 42ft  29 


23, 947. 30 


7,872.07 
3,537.78 


30,108.03 


$1,670.93 

34,260.05 

153.80 


414.65 


8,503.61 
1,060.04 


399. 616. 78  ! 


4,750.00 
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CoMPABATivis  Statement  showing  thk  Receipts  from  the  Seveiiaj:.  Objects 
OF  Internal  Taxation  in  the  United  States,  etc.— Continued. 


OlitJeetB  of  tftzation. 

Kecoipts  dnriof;  flacal  year 
ended  Jnne  30— 

Inereaaeb 

Decrease. 

1888. 

1889. 

BAHK8  AKD  BAlTKEBfl,  KOT  NATIONAL. 
Baalc  fdrcnlation  ....* 

$200.50 
4,002.05 

$100.60 

» 

Banks,  banken.  and  other  parties  liable 
on  amount  of  noteB  of  any  person,  State 
bank,  or  State  bankino^  aBtsociation,  or  of 
anv  town,  citv,  or  muiucipal  curporation 
naid  on t  bv  t.n Am 

90,213.91 

$2.21L86 

Total 

4,202.55 

6, 213. 91 

2,011.36 

MI6CBLLAXBOU8. 

CoOectloDS  not  otherwise  provided  for  — 
Punltiee 

9,768.87 
165. 547. 61 

6.07^48 
84,991.80 

8,690.39 

70,656.72 

Total 

165,316.48 

91, 070. 37 

74,246.11 

Anmrate  receintii  .....>...........«.«. ^.r 

124. 326, 475. 32 

180.894,434.20 

6.567,968.88 

••••••* • •••• 

RECEIPTS  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES    DURING    THE  LAST  FISCAL 

YEAR. 

Statement  showing  the  Agqregate  Collections  of  Internal  Revenue  by 
States  and  Teriutoriss  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1869. 


IteUea  and  Territories  as  consti* 
tated  for  the  collection  of  inter- 
ail  revenue. 


Arkanaaa 

Ciliiornia  <a) 

C«ior»do<b) 

GsBMCtiCTlt  (c)  .... 

Yfarida 

Gcorsia 

IDxBois 

bdiaaa 

kwa 

Aoetoeicj 

Lsaisiana  («) 

Xarylandl/) 

Manachoaetti 

Mirhisan 

Xiaiicftota 

Xiwouri 

HoBtana  (g) 

TebnRka<A) 

Vew  Hampshire  (i) 


Afi^cre^ateool- 
Actions. 


31. 
6. 


16. 
X 

o 
•-I 

1, 
1, 

7, 
2, 


$02. 762. 36 
120,719.22 
097. 013. 18 
2M.116.03 
785,714.88 
424, 082.  75 
436, 110. 14 
007, 419. 79 
788, 2.36. 34 
392.  576.  00 
183,  432. 22 
910,  814.  76 
632, 009. 26 
.186. 928. 18 
424, 530. 26 
9C2, 397.  59 
377,  790.  84 
730.  608. 20 
162.  642.  81 
24;*,  624. 19 
469.351.54 


States  and  Territories  as  oonsti- 
tnted  for  the  collection  of  inter- 
nal  revenue. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  (i). 

New  York 

North  Caiolina . 

Ohio 

Oref^^on  (l) 

Pennsylvania... 
South  Carolina. , 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


:i 


Total  by  States  and  Terri- 
tories   

Cash  receipts  from  sale  of  adhe- 
sive stamps* 


A^^regatc  recelpte 


Agcrefai 
lecuo 


iteool- 
ons. 


$4,819, 

59, 

15,648, 

2.467, 

U,5f«. 

226, 

8,520. 

81. 

1.66I, 

•  228, 

8, 303. 

781, 

3. 096, 


01158 
042.67 
67.').  01 
150.27 
727.  51 
524. 99 
796.56 
722.51 
335.77 
117. 52 
626.48 
•63.47 
495. 92 


130,894,410.70 
14.60 


130, 894, 434. 20 


♦  See  note  a,  p.  7. 

a  Indndins  the  State  of  Neva<1a. 

b  IncladinjE  the  Territory  of  Wvoming. 

c  Inclu(iin<;  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

d  Inolnding  the  Indian  Territory. 

•  Including  the  Staie  of  Mississtippi. 

/  Inclndiiig  the  Stiiteof  Dolawaie,  District  of  Colnmbia,  and  two  connUon  of  Virginia. 

Sliirlnding  tlie  Territorie.s  of  Idaho  and  Ut«ih. 
Incladintc  Dakota. 
i  Ineladin<r  the  States  of  M.iine  aud  Vermont. 
J;  Including  the  Territory  of  Ari/on.i. 
I  ladading  Alaska  and  the  Territory  of  Washington. 
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Total  Collbctions  Tbar  Ended  June  30,  1889,  in   States   or  Territories 

consolidated  with  other  districts. 

AriEona  (with  New  Mexico) $31,614.03 

DakoU  (with  Nebraska), e8Um*ted 90.000.00 

IMttrictof  Colombia  (with  Maryland) 163,633.00 

Delaware  (with  Marylaod) 244,271.06 

Idaho  (with  Montana) , 26,669.80 

Maine  (with  New  Hampshire) 53.637.84 

Miesissippi  (with  Louiaiana) 49.664.19 

Nevada  (With  fourth  California) 25.664.20 

Rhode  Inland  (with  Connecticut) 286,193.68 

.        Huh  (with  Montana)    48,034.32 

Vermont  (with  New  Hampshire) 22,341.48 

Washington  and  Alaska  (with  Oregon) -• 93,450.00 

Wyoming  (with  Colorado) : 18,049.25 

•  •  •  •  •  #  .    • 

COST  OF  COLLECTION. 

The  cost  of  collection  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  distribated  among  the 
different  items  of  appropriation,  was  approximately  as  follows : 

For  Balaries  and  expenses  of  collectors,  incladins  pay  of  deputy  col- 
lectors, clerks,  etc.,  and  inclading  expenses  incident  to  enforcing;  the 
provisions  of  law  taxing  olvotnargarine $1,747,360.17 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  revenue  agents,  surveyors  of  distilleries, 
gangers,  storekeepers,  and  miscellaneous  expenses 2, 107, 637. 00 

For  paper  for  internal-revenue  stamps 44, 563. 31 

For  expenses  of  detecting  and  puni&ing  violations  of  internal-reve- 
nue laws , 29,138.03 

For  salaries  of  officers,  clerks,  and  employes  in  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue 257,030.14 

Total 4,185,728.65 

The  percentage  of  the  cost  of  collection  is  a  fraction  less  than  3.2  per 
cent.,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  percentage  of  cost  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1888.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  distilleries  in 
operation  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  increased  quantity  of 
spirits  produced,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  the  taxes  collected  from 
that  source,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year,  of  more 
than  $5,000,000,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  statements,  the  expend- 
itures for  the  salaries  of  store-keepers,  and  the  fees  of  gangers  were 
largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  estimated  when  the  appropriation  was 
made  therefor.  The  result  was,  there  were  not  funds  enough  to  pay 
these  officers  in  full  for  the  month  of  June,  1889,  and  they  have  been 
paid  up  to  the  8th  of  June  only,  leaving  their  accounts  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  month  of  June  unpaid  until  an  appropriation  is  made  to  cover 
this  deficiency.  The  amount  of  this  deficiency,  as  shown  by  accounts 
now  on  file,  is  $107,637,  and  has  been  included  in  the  cost  of  collection, 
as  above  stated,  so  that  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  col- 
lection, as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  is  in  exact  ratio  with  the 
increased  collections. 

As  the  provisions  of  section  3154,  Bevised  Statutes,  require  the  assign- 
ment of  a  store-keeper  to  every  distillery  warehouse  established  by  law, 
and  of  sections  3287,  3295,  and  3320,  Kevised  Statutes,  require  the  pres- 
ence of  a  ganger  at  every  distillery  or  rectifying  establishment,  when- 
ever spirits  are  to  be  gauged,  the  employment  of  these  officers  was  not 
only  compulsory,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  proper  officers 
to  collect  the  taxes  on  distilled  spirits  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Government,  even  after  it  became  evident  that  the  appropriation  for 
their  payment  was  insufficient. 

The  statement  of  the  cost  of  collection  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
printing  internal-revenue  stamps,  the  appropriation  for  which  is  made 
directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  is  not  under  the 
control  of  this  office. 
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GENERAL  OONDITION  OF  THE  SERYIOE. 

The  offices  of  the  several  collectors  of  internal  revenue  have  been 
snbjected  to  rigid  and  careful  examinations  as  often  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  as  was  possible  with  the  limited  force  of  revenue  agents  at 
my  command.  Beisides  these  examinations,  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
and  up  to  the  date  of  this  report,  the  offices  of  fifty-two  collection' dis- 
tricts have  been  transferred  to  new  collectors,  and  at  each  of  these 
transfers  the  accounts  of  the  collectors  have  been  checked  up,  and  the 
conditiou  of  the  district  carefully  examined.  I  regard  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  service  throughout  the  country  as  very  satisfactory. 

MISGELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  7, 1882,  making  provision  for 
sandry  civil  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  required  the 
Commissioper  of  Internal  Revenue  to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  all 
miscellaneous  expenditures  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Eevenue  for  which 
appropriation  was  made  in  that  act.  In  accordance  with  this  require- 
ment, I  submit  the  following  detailed  statement  of  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses incurred: 

Express  charges  on  pablic  money  forwarded  by  collectors  and  depaty  col- 
lectors to  depository  (4,028.42 

Telegraphing  onpnblio  bnsiness 570.48 

Locks  for  distiUeries 3,174.80 

Hydrometers  for  nse  in  ganging  spirits 6,294.07 

Oao^grods 101.00 

Stationery  for  intemal-revenne  officers 12,988.52 

Intemal-TeTenne  record  for  intemol-revenno  officers 2, 399. 96 

Federal  repMirter  for  office  of  the  Commissioner 10.00 

Compensation  of  United  States  attorneys  in  Internal-revenue  cases  allowed 

under  sections  827  and  838,  Revised  Statutes 1,551.50 

Traveling  expenses  of  clerks  under  special  orders  of  the  Department 136. 53 

Expenses  of  seizures  and  sales  by  collectors 122.05 

Total 31.377.33 

« 

EEVENUE  AGENTS'  DIVISION. 

Twenty  revenue  agents  have  been  employed  during  the  last  fiscal 
year— one  as  chief  of  division  in  this  office,  twelve  in  charge  of  territo- 
rial divisions,  three  in  the  examination  of  the  offices  and  accounts  of 
ooUectord,  and  four  in  assisting  agents  in  charge  of  divisions,  and  on 
special  duty. 

EXPENSES  OF  REVENUE  AGENTS. 

There  have  been  expended  from  the  appropriation  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  revenue  agents  during  the  year  the  following  amounts: 

Aggregate  salary  of  agents $44,549.00 

Aggregate  amount  for  travelinj^;  expenses 31,517.87 

Stationery  famished  agents ISD.^G 

Transportation  over  Pacific  railroads 627.72 

Total 76,883.85 
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ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOE  NEXT  FISCAL  YEAR. 

I  estimate  the  expenses  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Juno  30,  1891,  as  follows: 

For  salaries  and  expeiiecs  of  collectors,  inclnding  pay  of  depaty  collectors 
and  clerks,  and  expense  of  enforcing  the  act  of  August  2,  1886,  taxing 
oleomargarine,  and  the  act  of  Augast  4,  1886,  imposing  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  expense  of  the  inspect  ion  of  tobacco  exported..... $1,800,000 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  twenty  revenue  agents,  for  surveyors,  for  fees 
and  expenses  of  gangers,  for  salaries  of  store-keepers,  and  for  miscella- 
neous expenses 2,100,000 

For  paper  for  internal  revenue  stamps 50,000 

For  detecting  and  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment  persons  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  internal  revenue  laws,  including  payment  for  information  and 
detection 50,000 

For  salaries  of  ofticers,  clerks,  and  employes  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Koveuue \ 261, 590 

For  expenses  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  the  act  of  October  12,  18S8, 
for  the  prevention  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  foods  ana 
drugs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  provides  for  the  analysis  of 
such  articles  under  the  direction  oi  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue   6,000 

Total 4,266,590 


TOBACCO  DIVISION. 

The  agijrcgatc  amount  of  taxes  collected  from  tobacco  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  $31,866,860.42.  This  amount  includes  internal- 
revenue  taxes  paid  by  stamps  on  imported  manufactured  tobacco,  snuff, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes. 

The  increase  of  collections  for  the  last  fiscal  year  over  those  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  was  from — 

Manufactured  tobacco 1922,850.89 

Snufl" 50, 13U.44 

Cigars  and  cheroots 67/J7().  97 

Cigarettes , 144,4(37.63 

Total  increase  of  collections 1,185,425.93 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  tobacco  and  snuff  and  in  the  number 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes  for  the  last  fiscal  year  over  those  taxed  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year  was : 

Manufactured  tobacco pounds..     11,535,630 

SnuiF do....  626,631 

Total do....     12,162,2(57 

Cigars number..     22,(U)«,990 

Cigarettes do....  2*W,7b9,260 

Total do....  311, 44'?, 250 

The  exi)ort  account  shows  an  increase  in  manufactured  tobacco  of 
118,183  pounds ;  an  iucroase  in  the  number  of  cigars  exported  of  liG(>,7(K) ; 
and  an  increase  in  tlie  number  of  cigarettes  exported  of  65,909,950. 

The  number  of  cigars  imported  during  the  tiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1880,  was  00,087,407.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  tobacco  imported 
was  870,353. 
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PBODUCTIOH  OF  TOBACOO,   SNUFF,   CICAItiJ,  AXD  CIGABBTTES. 

Tbe  productioa  of  tobacco,  snuil',  cigars,  nud  cigarettes  lor  tbo  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1889,  coin[>uted  from  tlio  rucoipts  from  stainps  sold 
for  all  snch  goods  as  were  put  uu  tbe  market  for  consam)itiuii,  together 
wltb  those  Femoved  in  bond  for  export,  und  iucluiliug  iiupurtationa, 
was: 

TOBACCO  AND  aSOFW. 

PaaailM, 

Tobacco ai;i,  1111,245 

Snnff e,0ai,C3O 

Tout  tobacco  uid  Hiiiifftkx«d '^1,0^4.^69 

Tobacco  aod  Bnoff  exported Kt, 022,410 

Total  productioa  for  fiscal  y«ar  1S89 2Xi,  147,279 

Total  prodnotion  for  tiical  year  18^ '^J^,  ^t>G,ll29 

Total  iacMoge  over  fiscal  year  li^8 12,280,450 

The  increase  of  taxed  tobacco  and  suuQ'  ov>:;r  tise:i\  year  iSSA  was 
12,162,267  poands;  of  tobacco  exported,  U8,I83  pounds. 

dOAita  Kxa  ciOAitBTTj^s. 

Nnmbcc. 

CigsiBAOd  cheioota .-. 3,  HI>T,  :t8ii,  640 

agarettea -J,  151,515,  aOO 

Totol  taxed 0,01",  iWi,  000 

Cigars  exported 1,099,325 

Cii»Mtt«a  eiported 246,079,750 

Total  product  for  fiscal  year  la^ C,  3I~,  2«0, 073 

Total  product  for  G»cal  year  19** .'•,^1,053,175 

Increase 377,024,900 

The  increase  of  taxed  cigars  was  22,G-'iS,!)!lrt ;  of  taxed  cigarettes, 
283.789,260;  of  cigars  exported,  206,700;  iiud  of  cigarettes  exported, 
65,909,950. 

aPKCIAL-TAX  PATicna, 

Special  tax  ytar  tndtd  April  30,  1339. 

Hs&afaotiireTS  of  tobacco 902 

KoDDfactnreTaof  oigara  and  cigiu-ettca 30,6(<4 

Peddleis  of  tobacco 1,000 

DeslcrBin  leaf  tobacco 3,>*31 

DealeraiD  leaf  tobacco,  not  exceeitiDtf  25,000  pounds 1,1)41 

Kctail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco 1 

Daalers  in  mannfoc tared  tobacco 590,013 

Total GlS,13a 

ll|iiniil  tiTpajtirn  prnTlnun  fliiiiiil  year, ascompnted r>54,402 

during  q^lal-tox  year  l!i39 63,730 
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DIVISION  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

Tbe  statements  under  the  above  heading  relating  to  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1880,  exhibit  tbe  nnmber  of  grain,  tiiola«!ies,  and  frnit 
dJBtiUories  which  were  ref^istered  aud  operated  in  each  State  and  col- 
lection district ;  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  grain  and  molasses 
distillerieH  ill  oi>eration  at  the  beginning  of  each  mouth  in  theyearandof 
the  three  following  months ;  the  number  of  grain  distilleries,  classified 
according  to  their  ilillLTeut  capacities,  registered  and  operated  in  each 
district  aod  State;  the  qaauticies  and  several  kinds  of  grain  and  other 
materials  nsed  in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  in  each  State  and 
collection  district;  the  difi'erent  kinds  of  fruit  brandy  produced  during 
the  year  in  each  State  and  collection  district ;  the  quantity  of  distilled 
apirita,  in  proof-gallons,  rectified  in  the  several  districts  and  States; 
and  the  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  fed  at  tbe  registered  grain  distilter- 
ies,  together  with  other  items. 

DISTILLEBIES  BEGISTEBBD  Ain>  OPERATED. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  nnmber.of  distilleries  registered 
and  operated  dnring  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889: 
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COMPASATITK    STATXHEHT   8H0WIKO  TBE  NUMBER  AND  CAPACITY    OF    GRAIN    AND 

Mot^saiM  DisTiLLKRiEs  IK  OrRRATiaN  ON  THE  Ibt  DAY  OS'  Bbpteubeb  in  bacb 
or  THE  TKAKs  1880  TO  1869,  imclusivk. 
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Tbe  total  namber  of  grain,  molasses,  and  fruit  distilleries  r^ist«red 
and  operated  during  the  year  is  4,076  and  4,349,  respectively. 


Coxtarative  Btatembnt  of  Materials  Used  and  Sfibits  Produced  dckino 
the  last  Ten  (fiscal.)  Yeaks. 


Yesz. 
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The  quantity  of  Rrain  used  in  the  production  of  spirits  daring  the 
ilecal  year  ended  June  30,  18S9  (20,990,024  bnsliels),  is  an  increase  of 
4,868,415  bnshelH  over  tlie  amount  u.sed  in  tlic  preceding  iiscal  year 
(16,122,509  biisbels),  and  in  255,309  busliels  less  than  the  average 
(21,246,293  busbels)  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  number  of  gallons  of  spirits  produced  from  grain  during  the  year 
(87,887.456  gallons)  Hhows  an  increase  of  19,499,296  gallons  over  tbe  pro- 
duct (68,388,160  gallons)  of  the  year  ended  J  uue  30, 1888,  and  is  4,161,150 
gallous  more  than  the  average  produced  (83,720,306  gallons)  for  the  last 
ttn  years. 

The  yield  of  spirits  from  each  bushel  of  grain  is  4.18+  gallons.  The 
yield  for  the  two  preceding  years  was  4.33+  for  1837  and  4.24+  for  1888. 

The  qoantity  of  molasses  used  ibr  the  production  of  rum  during  the 
fiscal  year  (1,951,104  gallons)  shows  a  decrease  of  568,390  gallons  from 
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tbe  qaantity  nsed  in  theprevioas  year  (3,619,491  goltona),  and  is  499,083 
gallous  less  than  tlie  average  {2,450,187  gallons)  for  the  last  ten  years. 
The  quantity  of  rum  tlifitilled  Irom  molasses  during  the  fiscal  year 
(1,471,054  galious)  shows  a  decrease  of  420,192  gallons  fittm  the  prodnct 
of  the  previous  year  (1,891,246  galtoaa),  and  is  416,S10  gatlons  less  than 
tbe  average  product  (1,887,564  gallons)  foi  the  last  ten  years. 


STOOE  FGD  AT  DIBTILLEBIEB. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  fted  at 
registered  grain  distilleries,  arranged  by  States : 
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Dnring  the  past  jear  many  samples  of  whisky  were  sent  in  for  analy- 
sis to  ascertiiiu  whether  tliey  had  been  artiliuially  colored  by  the  addi- 
tion of  caramel  or  other  coloring  matter.  To  establish  a  standard  by 
which  such  samples  could  be  judged,  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue 
of  the  ninth  district  of  Fenusylvaiiia  and  of  the  seventh  district  of 
Kentucky  were  requested  to  obtain  samples  of  one,  two,  three,  and 
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fonr  year  old  whiskies  direct  from  di^txliors  wLo  were  k!v.>wn  as  not  oni- 
ploviaff  iiay  artificial  means  to  eitluT  i-olor  or  ;»<re  tli'jir  jjoo*!^:. 

There  appear<  to  be  a  class  of  distillers  \\-bo  desire  to  inarkei  their 
product  as  slhju  as  possible,  and  who,  l y  hiuvily  charring  their  barrels, 
addiDi;r  a  little  caramel  or  priixle-jiiice,  or  by  some  of  the5>o-calIeil  agiug^ 
processes,  eudeavor  so  to  color  their  new  and  colorless  whiskies  as  to 
deceive  the  consumer. 

FERXTEXTATIOX. 

lo  the  manufiicture  of  both  malt  and  distilled  liquors  the  object  is  to 
convert  the  starch  of  the  |i^rain  emjdoyed.  by  suitable  fermentation,  into 
alcohol.  In  the  one  case  a  low  percenta;xe  of  alcohol  is  striven  for,  and 
m  the  other  the  maximum  amount  that  is  capable  of  l)eing:  proilnced. 

Chemically  sj^eaking,  fermentation  takes  place  wherever  an  organic 
compound  undergoes  changes  of  composition  under  the  iutluenee  of  a 
nitrogenous  substance  calleil  a  ferment,  which  acts  in  small  quantities 
and  yields  nothing  appreciable  to  the  fermented  substance.  These  fer- 
ments are  living  minute  vegetable  cells,  and  ditierent  varieties  are  found 
m  the  various  fenuentations  with  which  we  are  familiar,  viz,  alcoholic, 
a<»etic,  lactic,  butjTic,  etc. 

In  normal  alcoholic  or  spirituous  fermentati(^n  we  find  the  minute 
vegetable  cells  commonly  called  yeast  growing  and  multiplying,  assim- 
ilating the«ii/7aror  glucose  found  in  the  iutusion  or  solution  (whether 
the  glucose  is  derived  from  the  starch  of  the  grain,  by  the  action  of  an- 
other ferment  called  diastase,  or  artificially  i)rep:irod),  and  excreting  a 
laige  iiroportioii  in  the  form  o*^  carbonk-  acid  and  almkoL 

Theoretically  105.3  parts  of  glucose,  corresjioihling  to  100  parts  of 
cane  sugar,  would  prorluce  about  ">1  i>arts  of  alcohul  and  49  parts  of 
carbonic  acid,  but  as  a  matter  of  tact  Pasteur  and  other  investigators 
have  found  that  there  were  small  quantities  of  other  products  pi'esent, 
so  that  tho  theoretical  yield  is  not  obtai?ied. 

The  materials  tVom  whicfh  ah'ohol  can  be  ]>roduced  by  fermentation 
may  be  arrange<l  in  three  groui)s:  tirst,  grai>es  and  other  sweet  fruits 
which  contain  fermentable  sugar  or  jrlucose,  ilie  expressed  Juice  of 
which  at  once  enters  into  fermentation  on  exi)()s'j.re  to  air:  second,  sub- 
stances which  contain  common  or  cane  sugar;  tho  lirst  sie]>  in  the 
process  of  fermentation  being  the  formation  of  *;lncose  by  taking  up  the 
elements  of  water;  and,  third,  the  various  kinds  of  grains,  potatoes,  and 
other  substances  containing  starch,  which  l.»y  ine  action  of  a  peculiar 
ferment,  diastase,  naturally  or  by  the  action  of  <lilute  mineral  acids 
artiticially.  is  converted  into  glucose. 

Umler  the  general  name  of  ferment  or  yeast  a  large  number  of  varie- 
ties and  species  are  inclui!ed,  which  resenil)le  each  othir  in  form  but 
differ  greatly  in  their  properties  i.iid  <  liaracMers.  The  germs  of  these 
yeasts  are  everywhere  lioating  in  the  air,  esijeeially  in  tlie  hot  summer 
months,  and  when  they  encounter  a  favtnal)le  soil  for  their  <levelopment 
they  grow  and  multiply  like  other  ]>lants  under  siniiliir  cuii.litioii.i;  for 
instance,  when  they  attach  themselves  to  the  stems  and  .skins  i)!  fruit 
they  give  rise  to  the  "spontaneous"  fermentation  of  grnpes,  apples, 
pears,  etc. 

Id  addition  to  tho  yeast  germs,  tho  air  of  any  locality  contains  numer- 
ous living  organisms,  the  mold,  bacteria,  and  other  ini<rro-fungi,  for  tho 
most  part  injurious  to  the  making  of  the  wort  auci  i'orming  tho  true 
ferments  of  disease. 

Among  all  these  ferments  several  species  will  set  ui>alro]iolic  fermen- 
tation in  the  wort  and  transform  it  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  but 
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all  of  them  will  not  give  a  good  prodact.  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
majority  of  these  S])ontaneous  yeasts  would  have  disastrous  effects,  for 
the  brewer  especially,  decomposing  the  beer  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  unsalable. 

The  species  called  Saceharomyces  cereviske  constitutes  the  large  class 
of  beer  yeast  proper,  and  the  one  the  best  known  and  studied.  Two 
varieties  of  Saceharomyces  cerevisice  are  extensively  cultivated,  the  high 
or  upper  (Obergabruug,  fermentatiou  haute)  and  the  inferior  or  lower 
(Untergahrung,  fermentation  basse).  The  former  is  used  with  a  high, 
150  to  I80  0.  (690  to  650  Pahr.),  temperature,  the  yeast  and  impurities 
rising  to  the  top  of  the  vat,  whence  they  are  removed  by  skimming ;  and 
the  latter  at  a  low  temperature,  between  4^  and  1(P  0.  (39o  to  60^  Fahr.), 
where  the  fermentation  takes  place  slowly  and  the  yeast  settles  at  the 
bottom  in  a  compact  mass.  Each  variety  will  produce  its  own  peculiar 
and  characteristic  fermentation.  A  mixture  of  either  of  these  varieties 
with  one  or  several  other  species  of  Saceharomyces  as  Sacch.  ellipsaidenSj 
mycodermay  etc.,  results  in  disaster  to  the  wort. 

The  wort  naturally  presents  a  proper  soil  for  these  harmful  as  well  as 
for  the  proper  or  true  ferments,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  germs 
of  the  noxious  flourish  and  develop  to  the  detriment  of  the  true  yeast 
plant. 

These  yeast  plants  and  germs  are  so  minute  as  to  require  the  use  of  a 
microscope  with  high  power  objectives  to  discern  and  differentiate  them. 
Like  all  other  fungi  they  are  capable  of  distinct  cultivation,  and  with 
the  exercise  of  some  care,  and  the  assistance  of  a  trained  observer,  a 
brewer  or  distiller,  after  some  experiments,  could  maintain  a  crop  of 
such  particular  yeast  plant  as  yields  the  best  results  and  gives  a  uni- 
form product. 

This  method  of  "  pure"  cultivation  has  been  extensively  employed  in 
breweries  in  Denmark,  Germany,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  there 
is  no  scientiflc  reason  why  the  same  system  should  not  be  carried  on  in 
this  country  to  the  great  improvement  of  our  beers. 

At  the  old  Oarlsberg  brewery  near  Copenhagen,  Professor  Hansen 
has  cultivated  two  varieties  of  bottom  Sacch.  cerev,^  which  give  differ- 
ent results  in  practice.  One  gives  a  beer  well  adapted  for  bottling,  and 
is  chiefly  employed  for  home  use.  The  other  gives  a  good  draught  beer, 
containing  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  former  variety  j  it  is  not  adapted 
for  bottling,  but  is  much  preferred  by  German  brewers,  and  is  there- 
fore chiefly  cultivated  for  export 

Experiments  upon  an  industrial  scale  are  being  carried  on  at  Burton- 
on-Treut,  in  England,  with  different  species  of  pure  yeast.  Several 
varieties  of  Sacch,  cerev.  have  been  separated  from  the  yeast  generally 
employed  and  cultivatexl,  which,  when  used  on  a  practical  scale,  give 
entirely  difterent  results,  both  as  to  flavor,  brightening,  attenuation, 
and  mode  of  separation  of  the  yeast.  Experiments  have  also  shown 
that  these  characteristics  can  be  maintained  unimpaired  throughout  a 
very  great  many  successive  fermentations  in  the  brewery.  Cultivations 
have  been  started  from  a  single  yeast  cell,  and  with  proper  care  have 
been  maintained  for  a  long  time. 

On  a  commercial  scale  the  cultivation  should  be  conducted  in  suffi- 
ciently large  vessels  to  yield  the  necessary  amount  of  yeast  used  for 
fermentation.  For  this  purpose  two  vessels  should  be  employed,  one 
in  which  the  wort  used  for  cultivation  is  sterilized  by  being  boiled, 
then  stirred  and  aerated,  excess  of  pressure  being  prevented  by  means 
of  air  filtered  through  sterilized  cotton;  into  the  other  (the  fermenting 
vessel,  previously  sterilized  by  steam)  the  sterilied  zwort  is  forced,  and 
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pare  yeast  from  the  laboratory  added.  When  the  fermentation  is  at 
au  end  the  liquid  is  run  off,  the  apparatus  filled  with  wort,  stirred,  and 
very  nearly  emptied.  The  wort  so  obtained,  and  containing  yeast,  is 
then  transferred  to  the  brewing  vessels;  the  residae  in  the  apparatus, 
with  the  addition  of  sterilized  wort,  serves  for  the  future  production  of 
yeast  Pure  yeast  can  thus  be  continually  obtained  without  fresh  iooc- 
ulation,  as  the  small  amount  remaining  in  the  fermenting  vessel  serves 
this  purpose.  These  vessels  are  jacketed  and  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary safety-valves,  ventilators  for  admitting  filtered  air,  exit  tubes  for 
the  escape  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid,  thermometers  and  manometers 
for  regulating  temperature  and  pressure,  and  inlets  and  outlets  for 
wort,  beer,  and  yeast. 


DISTILLATION. 


The  object  of  the  distiller  is  to  separate  the  alcohol  contained  in  the 
fermenttid  wort  from  the  foreign  matter  with  which  it  is  associated.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  resort  to  a  still.  The  alcohol  thus  produced  is  not, 
as  has  been  well  known  for  some  time,  a  single  substance,  homogeneous, 
always  the  same  in  its  nature,  form,  and  eifects ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
eitremely  variable  body,  of  diverse  chemical  composition  and  physical 
elutfacteristics ;  it  is  not  one  alcohol  but  many,  which  chemists  have 
divided  into  several  series. 

The  distiller  commonly  divides  the  product  of  his  still  into  three 
classes :  (1)  Products  with  a  bad  taste,  the  heads;  (2)  alcohol,  properly 
speaking;  and  (3)  products  with  a  bad  taste,  the  tails.  The  first  and 
third  are  kept  separate  from  the  middle,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
portion.  The  following  table,  according  to  Dr.  liabuteau^  gives  the  boil- 
ing points  of  these  different  products : 


Frodacta  of  distillatioii. 


Pkvdneto  with  a  bad  taate,  tlie  heads: 

Aldehyde 

Acetic  ether  

ileofaol,  grain  cpiritii,  ethyl  alcohol 

hodacts  with  a  bad  taaU-,  the  tails : 

Prapyl  aloobol 

Bn^-l  alcohol 

Amyl  alcohol 

Valerianic  ether 

Amyl  acetate  and  other  nameless  prodacts 


Boils  at— 

Degrees 
Centi- 

Desrees 
Fahren* 

grade. 

heit 

20.8 

GO.  4 

72.7 

162.9 

7A0 

172.4 

97.0 

200.6 

109.0 

22a  2 

132.0 

269.8 

133.0 

271.4 

136.0 

276.8 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  products  of  the  first  class  have  such  low  boil- 
ing points  that  they  can  be  got  rid  of  very  easily  by  fractional  distil- 
lation, for  they  are  dangerous  ])oisons. 

Aldefayde  is  a  colorless,  easily  mobile  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.8009  at  0^  C.  (Kopp).  Its  vapor  density  was  found  by  Liebig  to  be 
1.532,  who  also  states  that  when  inhaled  in  large  quantities  the  vapors, 
of  a  peculiar  ethereal  suli'ocatiug  odor,  produce  a  cramp,  which  for  a 
few  seconds  takes  away  the  power  of  respiration.  (Isidore  Pierre  com- 
pares its  action  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid.)  It  is  miscible  with  water 
ill  all  proportions,  heat  being  evolved,  and  it  is  likewise  soluble  in  both 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  addition  of  water  raises  the  boiling  point  of 
aldehyde.  It  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  slowly  converted  into  acetic  acid. 
(Bosooe  and  ISchorlemmer's  Chemistry). 

Ab89 12 
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Ethyl  acetate  or  acetic  ether  is  a  mobile  liquid  possessing  a  penetrat- 
ing, refreshing  smell  and  a  pleasant  burning  taste.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.91046  at  0°  C.  (Kopp).  Its  vapor  density  was  found  by 
Boullay  and  Dumas  to  be  3.016.  It  mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  etc.,  in  all  proportions,  and  dissolves  a  large  number  of  resins, 
oils,  and  other  organic  bodies.  Its  action  in  many  cases,  when  used  as 
medicine,  resembles  that  of  common  ether,  but  it  possesses  a  more 
agreeable  taste  and  smell.  It  is  also  used  for  addition  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  wine,  liqueurs,  etc.  (Eoscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  Chemistry). 
According  to  Prof.  Dcgardin-Beaumetz  the  toxic  dose  of  aldehyde  is 
from  1  to  1.25  grams,  and  that  of  acetic  ether  4  grams  per  kilogram  of 
the  weight  of  the  animal. 

The  properties  of  ethyl,  spirits  of  wine,  and  methyl  alcohols  have  al- 
ready been  described  (Report  Commissioner  Internal  Kevenue,  1888,  p. 
oxiv). 

The  tails  or  faints,  as  well  as  the  still  less  volatile  or  ordinary  fusel 
oil,  are  mixtures  of  several  alcohols  and  fatty  acid  ethers,  their  relative 
quantities  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  mashing, 
belonging  to  the  higher  series  of  alcohols,  and  consequently  possessing 
greater  toxic  effects. 

Propyl  alcohol  was  discovered  by  Chancel  in  1853  in  small  quantities 
in  fusel  oil  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  wine-brandy.  It  resembles 
ethyl  alcohol  in  its  odor.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.8198  at  0^  C, 
and  boils,  according  to  various  observers,  from  96^  to  98^  C.  The  lat- 
ter number  is  probably  the  correct  one,  as  the  boiling  points  of  the  nor- 
mal alcohols  increase  19.6o  C.  for  every  increment  in  composition  of 
CH2  (Grimshaw  and  Schorlemmer).  It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions 
with  water,  but,  on  the  addition  of  easily-soluble  salts,  as  calcium  chlo- 
ride, etc.,  it  separates  out  from  aqueous  solutions.  Propyl  alcohol  is 
not  used  in  the  artB  or  manufactures,  but  is  chiefly  employed  in  scien- 
tific research  (Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  Chemistry).  It  is,  toxically, 
more  active  than  ethyl  alcohol,  the  dose  is  from  3  to  4  grams  per  kilo- 
gram of  the  weight  of  the  animal. 

Butyl  alcohol  occurs  in  varying  quantities  in  several  fusel  oils,  and 
is  especially  found  in  the  spirits  from  beet-root,  potatoes,  and  grain. 
It  was  discovered  by  Wurtz  in  1852.  It  is  a  somewhat  mobile  liquid, 
possessing  a  spirituous  smell,  but  at  the  same  time  a  fusel-oil  odor,  re- 
sembling that  of  syringa  flowers.  It  boils  at  108^  to  109°  C,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  0.817  at  0°  C.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  dis- 
solves in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  the  greater  part  is  separated  from  solu- 
tion on  the  addition  of  easily-soluble  salts,  chloride  of  calcium,  common 
salt,  etc.  According  to  Rabuteau  it  is  toxically  four  times  as  active  as 
ethyl  alcohol,  its  dose  being  2  grams  per  kilogram  of  the  weight  of  the 
animal.  It  has  a  toxic  action  on  the  heart  and  blood,  producing  mus- 
cular trembling  and  in  large  doses  convulsive  spasms. 

Amyl  alcohol  was  so  called  by  Cahours  because  it  was  chiefly  found  in 
spirits  obtained  from  bodies  containing  starch  (amylum).  It  is  com- 
monly called  potato  spirits.  It  has  been  found  since  to  occur  in  all 
fusel  oils.  Amyl  alcohol  was  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  one  dis- 
tinct compound.  Biot  first  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  body 
possesses  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  left, 
and  Pasteur,  in  1855,  pointed  out  that  the  rotary  powers  of  dift'erent 
samples  of  amyl  alcohol  vary  according  to  the  source  from  which  they 
are  obtained.  From  this  he  concluded  that  the  body  termed  amyl  al- 
cohol is  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  an  optically  active  and  an 
optically  inactive  compound.    He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  two  mod- 
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Moations  of  the  alcohol,  and  experiments  of  hiter  iiivestiirators  liavo  os- 
tahlished  that  thej' do  not  possess  an  identical  cheniirjil  constitution. 
Fermentation  aniyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  hij^hly  refrnrtin;*  liqni^l,  ]»os- 
sessing  a  burning  taste  and  a  penetratinp:  sunll,  boiling:  at  i;U^-l32o 
C,  and  solidifving  at  —21^  C.  Inhahition  of  its  vapors  prodiioi'S  diili- 
culry  of  breathing,  con^hin^,  headach(%  and  ;^idflinoss.  (lioscoe  and 
Schoiiemmei^s Chemistry).  It  killsrapidlyyaccMirdinj:  toDuianiin-Heau- 
metz,  in  doses  of  from  l.oO  to  1.75  grams  per  kilot;ram  of  thv  weight  of 
thi*  animal.  Even  in  small  doses  it  exerts  a  powtufnl  etlect,  bringing 
a'oout  intoxication  and  coma,  producing  at  lirst  a  violent  excitement  of 
the  nerve  centers,  followed  by  depression  of  the  sensitive  and  motive 
forces. 

Valerianic  ether  is  a  colorless  liqnid,  having  an  irritating  taste,  and 
an  odor  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  apples;  is  met  witli  in  an 
extremely  small  proportion  in  fusel  oils.  The  same  is  true  in  rcgaixl  io 
amyl  acetate,  a  colorless  liquid  of  a  pecidiar  and  irritating  taste,  of  an 
odor  that  recalls  that  of  pears.  Both  of  these  substances  have  been 
little  studied  by  chemists. 

In  short,  very  complex  in  their  compositions,  wliich  are  still  very  im- 
perfectly known,  the  *' spirits"  of  commerce  not  only  co]itain  the  ethyl, 
propyl,  butyl,  and  amyl  series  of  alcohol  compoumls,  on  which  most  re- 
search has  been  concentrated,  but  also  a  certaiis  number  of  other  pro- 
daets,  as  pyridin  and  several  aldehydes  of  unknown  composition. 

Drs.  Laborde  antl  Maguan  submitted  a  report  to  the  Vreiieli  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  October  21,  18.S8,  giving  the  results  of  their  expiu-i- 
ments  with  the  higher  alcohols  and  artificial  bouquets,  in  regard  to 
their  toxic  effects  on  animals,  comparing  the  etlects  of  the  nulural  prod- 
QCts  ^vitb  those  of  the  artificial  products.  (Kev.  (Jues.  -I  s.,  T.  2,  18SS, 
pp.  1369, 1423.) 

All  s]>irits  consist  of  a  more  or  less  diluted  ethyl  alcohol  containing 
tiiices  of  the  higher-boiling  compounds,  commoidy  called  fusel  <m1,  the 
proportion  depending  on  the  care  exercised  by  the  distiller  in  stc>pi)ing 
the  distillation  when  the  vapor  temperature  rises  above  the  boiling  point 
01  ethyl  alcohol,  and  certain  llavoring  bodies  depending  on  the  mate- 
rial employed.  The  deleterious  effects  of  raw  spirits  are  attributabk  to 
the  pi-eseuce  of  these  higher-boiling  alcohols,  wliich  by  slow  oxidation, 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  are  more  or  less  changed  and  converted  into 
certain  ethers  which  are  ex)mparatively  harmless. 

Few  accurate  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  actual  ]>roportions 
of  amyl  alcohol  present  in  whiskies.  According  to  Dupri?,  a  samiile  of 
Scotch  whisky  contains  0.19 ;  of  "  Cape  Smoke,"  0.24,  and  of  Common 
Samshoe,"  of  0.18  of  amyl  alcohol  ])er  100  i)arts  of  ethyl  alcohol. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cheapest  whiskies  found  in  our  markets  is 
made  by  rectifiers  by  diluting  "  pure  neutral  "  or  "  cologne  ■•  spirits  to 
proof  strength  with  water,  adding  some  burnt  sugar,  caramel,  or  iu'utic 
jaice  to  color  it,  and  certain  artilicial  essences  with  a  little  tannin  to 
give  the  desired  flavors.  Innumerable  recipes  are  known  to  the  trade 
for  compounding  from  a  barrel  of  cologne  spirits,  brandy,  whisky, 
either  rye  or  bourbon,  and  gin  as  may  be  reqnin»(l.  A  slightly  higher 
grade  of  cheat)  whisky  is  made  by  adding  one  part  of  a  hitihly 
flavoHMl  whisky  to  three  parts  of  cologne  spirits,  diluted  to  proof 
strength. 

Raw  spirits  arc  colorless,  or  nearly  so,  an<l  if  stored  in  glass  or  earth- 
enware vessels  would  so  remain,  but  if  ke[>t  in  oaken  laurels  tluy 
gradually  acquire  a  lighter  or  darker  toi)az  color.  If  liie  staves  t»f  the 
barrel  are  heavily  charred  the  spirits  rapidly  aciiuirc  a  blackish  topaz 
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color,  and  if  stored  in  a  warm  room  or  if  the  contents  of  the  barrel  am 
rai.^ed  to  nearly  the  boiling  point  by  the  introduction  of  a  steam  coil 
(tbe  so-called  aging  process),  the  color  becomes  very  dark  in  less  than 
twelve  hours. 


INOBEASED  PRODUCTION  OP  SPIRITS. 

The  quantity  of  spirits  (89,358,510  gallons)  produced  and  deposited  in 
distillery  warehouses  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1880,  is 
more  than  the  production  (70,279,406  gallons)  of  the  year  1888  by 
19,079,104  gallons.  The  difference  is  distributed  among*^  the  different 
kinds  known  to  the  trade  as  follows: 

Increase  in  tlie  prodaotion  of—  GaUons. 

Bourlwn  whisky 14,497,175 

Rye  whisky 2,870.078 

Gin , 156,978 

High  winea 13,059 

Pure,  neutral,  or  cologne  spirits 963,441 

Miscellaneous 1,135,069 


Total  increase 19,635,800 

Decrease  in  the  production  of— 

GaUons. 

Alcohol 136,504 

Rum 4-20,192 

Total  decrease 556,696 

Net  increase 19,079,104 

•  •••••• 

ALCOHOL  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  provisions  relative  to  alcohol  in 
the  industrial  arts  to  be  fonnd  in  the  bill  (Honse  Report  9051,  Fiftieth 
Congress,  first  session)  to  redaco  taxation  and  simplify  the  laws  in  re- 
lation to  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

I  find  these  provisions  to  be  comprised  in  sections  3  to  11  of  said  bill, 
brietiy  stated,  as  follows : 

Section  3  provides  for  bonded  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  the  alco- 
hol. These  are  to  be  in  charge  of  internal-revenue  store-keepers,  and 
under  regulations  of  this  office  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  alcohol  from  distillery  ware- 
houses to  the  bonded  alcohol  warehouses  provided  in  section  3. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  removal  of  alcohol  from  the  bonded  alcohol 
warehouses  to  manufacturers'  store-rooms,  to  be  there  used  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  and  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  proprietary 
articles  and  beverages  being  excepted.  This  section  also  provides 
certain  regulations  under  which  bonded  alcohol  warehouses  and  manu- 
facturers' store-rooms  may  be  established. 

Section  6  provides  for  the  use  of  warehouse  stamps. 

Section  7  makes  further  provision  for  removals  from  bonded  alcohol 
warehouses  to  manufacturers'  store-rooms. 

Section  8  provides  for  books  and  returns  of  store-keepers  at  manu- 
facturers' storerooms,  and  gives  the  officers  right  of  access  to  every  part 
of  the  manufactory. 

Section  9  provides  for  the  methylation  of  alcohol  in  the  bonded  alcohol 
warehouses  and  for  the  use  of  methylated  spirits  in  the  art«  and  manu- 
facturesj  for  burning,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  compounds  except 
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beverages.  The  permits  to  ase  sach  spirits  may  be  engraved.  Bonds 
tnd  retanis  may  be  exacted.  Bight  of  access  of  internal-revenue  officers 
to  places  where  methylated  spirits  are  used  is  provided.  Penalties  are 
imposed  to  prevent  frauds. 

Section  10  provides  for  books  and  returns  of  proprietors  of  bonded 
alcohol  warehouses  and  manufacturers.  Penalty  for  improper  use  of 
alcohol. 

Section  11  provides  for  assessing  taxes  on  spirits  not  used  within 
three  years,  forbids  use  of  methylated  spirits  within  600  feet  of  a  recti- 
fier or  distiller,  and  imposes  penalties  for  non-compliance  with  the  va- 
rious provisions  of  the  law  and  regulations. 

Should  this  office  bo  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  law  of  the  kind 
under  consideration,  full  authority  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Com- 
missioner to  regulate  the  matter,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  bill  in  question  appears  to  confer  such  authority  in  all  the  im- 
portant cases. 

Sections  3,  4,  5,  7,  9,  and  10  contain  such  provisions. 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  word  *'  forty-nine  ^  be  substituted 
for  "  thirty-nine,''  in  line  27  of  section  9.  This  will  give  full  scope  to 
the  word  "  twenty-five"  in  line  24.  Also,  that  the  prohibition  in  lines 
41  to  45  of  said  section  be  so  modified  as  to  provide  that  no  methylated 
spirits  shall  be  permitted  on  any  premises  in  which  the  business  of  dis- 
tilling or  rectifying  is  carried  on,  or  where  the  business  of  storing,  sell- 
ing, or  offering  for  sale  distilled  spirits  or  wines  used  and  sold  as  bev- 
erages, or  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Be  venue  cap- 
able of  being  so  used  or  sold. 

•  •••••• 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OOTOBER  1,  1889. 

The  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States,  except  wh  at 
may  be  in  customs  bonded  warehouses,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1880, 
vas  102,650,982  gallons,  this  quantity  being  distributed  as  follows : 

Qallona. 

Indistillerv  and  special  bonded  warelionses 62,674,200 

Inhandsoi  wholeaale  liquor  dealers 15, 2r>5, 882 

In  hands  of  retail  liquor  dealers •- 24,720,900 

Total i-...  102,050,982 

In  making  the  above  computation  the  average  stock  of  each  retail 
liquor  dealer  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  150  gallons. 

•  •••••• 

OLEOMARGARINE. 

The  average  monthly  production  of  oleomargarine  during  the  fiscal 
year  was  2,972,002  pounds;  that  the  average  montlily  production  for 
the  previous  year  was  2,860,460  pounds,  and  that  tlie  average  monthly 
production  during  the  eight  months  ended  June  30,  1887,  was  2,711,828 
ponnds.  It  also  appears  that  the  average  monthly  quantity  withdrawn 
&om  factories  on  payment  of  the  tax  was  as  follows: 

Ponnils. 

During  the  eight  montlis  ended  Juno  30,  1887 2,592,940 

During  the  fiacal  year  ended  June  30,  1888 2, 707,  ISO 

Doring  the  fiacal  year  ended  June  30,  Ib&O 2,821,970 

•  •••••• 
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BEFORT  OF  THE  MICB08C0FI8T. 

ADULTERATION  OF  FOODS. 

Sir:  Since  the  approval  of  tho  Act  ''to  prevent  the  manufactnre  or  sale  of  adnlteratod 
food  or  (Iruj^s  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  October  12,  1888,  to  date*  there  hat)  not 
be«^n  a  Hin>;le  sample  submitted  for  analysis,  as  provided  for  in  section  11  of  tho  Act. 
This  re.^nlt  may  be  ascribed  to  the  apathy  of  the  general  public,  and  that  of  the 
health  di-])artment  of  the  District.  This  office  has  brought  the  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District,  the  health  department,  and  the  local  press 
by  letters  and  by  turn ishing  them  with  copies  of  the  law,  regulations,  and  blank 
forms  of  applications,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  enlisting  their  active  co-operation. 

NEED  OF  A  NATIONAL  LAW. 

That  a  national  law  to  regulate  the  sale  of  adulterated  articles  of  food  is  needed  in 
this  country,  where  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  foods  of  all  kinds  is 
carried  on  more  openly  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  foreign  countries,  goes  without 
question,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  law  intended  for  this  capital  city  should 
prove  a  dead  letter  from  tho  outset,  because  of  tho  lack  of  certain  administrative 
features  and  ch^ar  detinitions.  It,  therefore,  seems  desirable  to  have  the  law  amended 
in  these  regards.  With  the  experience  gained  in  enforcing  a  proper  food-adultera- 
tion law  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  extension  of  its  provisions  to  all  territory 
over  which  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  would  readily  follow,  and 
finally  it  could  he  so  enlarged  as  to  embrace  all  adulterated  articles  of  food  intended 
for  consumption  sold  in  any  State  or  Territory  other  than  where  produced.  With  the 
co-operation  of  the  different  State  and  local  authorities  a  very  tnorough  super\ision 
over  such  foods  could  be  maintained.  A  national  law  would  not  apply  to  adulterated 
articles  of  food  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  produced, 
unless  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  revenue  measure,  imposing  a  tax  on  tho  manu- 
factnrera  of  and  dealers  in  such  commodities. 

The  different  State  laws  on  food  adulteration  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  en- 
tirely inoperative.  Being  drawn  up  with  the  idea  that  an  adulterated  arti(!le  of  food 
is  necessarily  injurious  to  health,  tnese  laws  fail  to  reach  thu  great  majority  of  cases 
where  cheax>  and  harmless  substitutes  are  used. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  o 

LIST  OF  BRANDS  OF  ADULTERATED  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  lists  of  brands  of  food  products  that  have  been  found  on  analysis  to 
be  adulterated,  have  been  compile<l  from  the  reports  of  tho  Massachuhi'tts  State 
Board  of  Health,  those  of  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey,  and  those  of 
the  Department  of  Inland  Bevenue  of  Canada,  published  within  tho  last  iivo  yeairs. 

BAKING-POWDERS. 

Theso  may  be  said  to  be  the  makeshift  of  the  lazy  and  ignorant  bread-mak*"  They 
all  administer  a  medicinal  dose,  having  more  or  less  effect  on  the  human  economy, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  ingredient's  used,  from  Kochelle  salts,  where  cream 
of  tiirtar  and  alkaline  bicarbonates  are  employed,  to  a  strong  astringent,  where  alum 
is  used.  They  are  all  sold  at  an  immense  profit,  even  if  chemieally  pure  salts  were 
employed,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  the  ordinary'  commercial  product  answering  suf- 
ficiently well.    No  pound  sample  should  cost  more  than  25  cents. 

ALUM  BAKING-POWDERS. 

A.  &.  P.  (Atlantic  and  Pa-  Capitol.  Cook's  Finest. 

citic.)  Centennial.  Coral. 

Albany  Favorite.  Challenge.  Crystal. 

American  Oilt  Edge.  Choice  Crystal.  Daisy. 

Aunt  Sally.  Cook's  Acme.  Davis. 

Brooks  «V  McGeorgo.  Cook's  Best.  Davis  O.  K. 

Brunswick  Yeast  Powder.  Cook's  Best  Friend.  .  Dixon. 

Burnett's  Perfect.  Cook's  Choice.  Doolov's. 

Can't  be  Beat.  Cook's  Favorite.  Dry  Veast. 

*  November  L 
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ALUM  BAKiNG-POWDEBS— continued. 


Eclipse. 

Enterprise. 

Enrekn. 

Featherweight. 

Fleur  de  Lis. 

Forest  City. 

Four  Aces. 

Gem. 

George  Washington. 

Globe. 

Golden  Sheat 

Grape. 

Heukel. 

Hijrgius. 

Holyoke. 

Hygienic. 

Interuational. 

James'  fl/ondon) 

Kenton 


Lincoln. 

London. 

Mason's. 

McDowell's  G.  &.  J. 

Miles'  Prize. 

Ne  Pins  Ultra. 

New  Era. 

Ocean  Foam. 

Ocean  Wave. 

Old  Colony. 

On  Top. 

Ouo  Spoon. 

Oranjje. 

Our  Own. 

Patapsco. 

Perfection. 

Pride  of  Ottawa. 

Pride  of  Toronto. 

Puritan. 


Purity. 

Silver  Cream. 

Silver  King. 

Silver  Queen. 

Silver  Star. 

Silver  Thimbl©. 

Snowdrift. 

Springtield. 

Sonjerville. 

Sovereign. 

Standard. 

Star. 

State. 

Superior  German. 

Vienna. 

Welcome. 

^^^lito  star. 

Windsor. 


It 


packagb"  coffeb. 


(Chief  adulterants  found:  chicory,  x^eas,  beans,  rye,  com,  wheat,  coloring  matter.) 


American  Company's. 

Bacon,  Stickney  &  Co. 

Bhie  Seal,  Wm.  Scull  <&  Co. 

Brazil  Blended. 

Brooks,  Brower  &  Ware. 

Chase's. 

Eight  O'clock  Cofifee. 

Enreka. 

Excelsior. 

French  Breakfast. 

G.  A.  &  P.  T.  Co. 


"Java  Coffee." 

Medicated. 

National,  DaviSi  Silvers  &.  Co. 

Newhall's. 

None  Such. 

Old  Spanish  Hacienda. 

Plantation. 

Spurr's  Breakfast. 

Sunrise,  Weikel  Spice  Company. 

U.  P.  T.  Co. 

Vienna  Breakfast. 


CREAM  OF  TARTAR. 


(Chief  adulterants :  snlphate  of  lime,  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  more  than  6  per  cent, 
of  tartrate  of  lime,  alum,  corn-starch,  and  flour.) 


Allyn,  Blauchard  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Benuett  &,  Sloan,  New  York. 
Crescent  Mills,  Connecticut. 
Hope  Mills,  Providence,  K.  I. 
Madeira  X  1848,  New  York. 


I  Malaga,  New  York. 

!  Quinuipiac  Mills,  Connecticut. 

Springllcld  Coffee  and  Spice  Company. 

Tiger  Mills,  New  York. 

XXX  First  QuaUty. 


CANNED   VEGETABLES. 


(The  addition  of  snlphate  of  copper  in  small  quantities  to  give  a  green  color  seems 
to  be  a  common  practice  with  these  liruis.) 


Barton  Fils,  Paris,  peas. 

Alex.  Bernard,  Bordeaux,  peas. 

A.  Billet,  beans. 

Cbaq>euticr,  Usine  de  Montrouge,  poas. 

£.  M.  Dadelzen,  Bonleaux,  peas. 

Dandicolle  &  Gaudin,  Bordeaux,  peas, 

string  l>ean8,  sprouts. 
Daprat,  Clement  «&  Maurel,  peas. 
Alexandre  Eyqnem,  Bordeaux,  peas. 
J.  Fiton  AinS  <&  Cie,  Bordeaux,  peas. 
Fontaine  Fr^reSi  peas. 


Guillanmez,  Nancy,  peas. 

Lanan  Francois  &  Cie,  Bordeaux,  peas. 

Marceliuo,  Paris,  i)ea8. 

Alphon«o  Pinard,  Bordeaux,  peas. 

Eugene  dn  Raix,  Bordeaux,  peas. 

Kodel  &  Fils  PYeres,  peas. 

F.  Kondenot,  Nantes,  peas. 
Sonlo  A:.  Price,  Bordeaux,  peas. 

G.  Talbot,  Boideaux,  beans. 
Victor  Tertrais,  Nantes,  ])eas. 
Gabriel  Triat  6c  Cie,  Bordeaux,  peas. 
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LARD. 


(Chief  adnlterants  foaiid :  water,  beef-stearine,  cotton-seed  oil.) 


Armoar  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Armour  Packing  Company,  Kansaa  City. 

J.  H.  Brtigfremau,  Cincinnati. 

Cassard  &  Son. 

Chase  &,  Decker,  New  York. 

Cobb  Bros. 

T.  O.  Daniels,  Chicago. 

N.  K.  Fairbanks  &,  Co.,  Chicago. 


F.  W.  Garde  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
IIal8tea<l  &  Co. 

Hall  &  Cameron. 
Hammond  &  Co.,  Detroit. 

G.  L.  LjoDS. 
Rolie  Bros. 
Wilton,  Chicago. 

Chas.  F.  Tietjen,  New  York. 


OLI^TS  OIL. 


(Chief  adnlterants  fonnd :  cotton- seed  oil,  other  vegetable  oils.) 


Hnile  d'Olivo  d*Aix,  Berger  Fr^rcs,  Bor- 
deaux. 

Kndolph  Chevalier. 

R.  L.  Daco8ini,  Nantes,  Hiiile  d*01ive  Su- 
perfine Clarifidc. 

Huilo  d'Olive  Superfine  Clarifide,  R.  L. 
Dacosini,  Nice. 

Dacosiui,  Bordeaux. 

Ducro  &,  Cie,  Aix. 

B.  Dufour  &  Cie,  Hnile  d'Olivo  Superfine 
Clarifidc. 

E.Ferrari. 


Guillaume,  Bordeaux. 

Lazell,  Dalley  Sc  Co. 

Huilo  d'Olive  Viergo  E.  Loubon,  Nice. 

Mohnoel. 

Orient  FrhreBf  Bordeaux,  Hnile  d'Olivo 

Vier;je. 
Pure  olive  oil,  prepared  by  J.  L.  Pynchon. 
Huilo  d'Olive  Vierge,  A.  Seguin,  Nice. 
L.  Verona. 

Hnile  d'Olive  Vierffe  d*Aix,  Bordeaux. 
Superfine  Hnile  d'Olive,  Nice. 
Hnile  de  Salade,  Providence,  R.  L 


GROUND  SPICES. 

(Chief  adulterants  found :  Hour,  starches  of  various  kinds,  turmeric.) 

CAYENNE  PEPPER. 


Casey  &  Bacon. 

£.  R.  Durkee. 

Globe  Mills. 

New  England  Cofiee  and  Spice  Mills. 


Casey  &  Bacon. 

E.  W.  Ropes,  New  York. 


Bacon  &  Stiokney,  Now  York. 
Bennett  &  Sloan,  Now  York. 
Knickerbocker  Mills,  Now  York. 
F.  H.  Loggett,  New  York. 


J.  B.  Anthony,  Troy. 

Ardeuter  Mustard. 

Austin  Sl  Rich,  Now  York. 

Bacon  *fc  Stickney. 

Blackwell  &  Co.,  40  Oxford  street. 

Boston  Mills. 

Colburn*8  Mustard. 

Cole  and  Firth. 

Colman's  Mustard. 

Crescent  Mills,  Connecticut. 

Curlew  &  Sons. 

Durham  Mustard. 

E.  R.  Durkee's  Mustard. 

Empire  Mills. 

En>;lish  Mustard. 

Goldlng  &.  Co. 


I.  W.  Sprague,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Tropical  Mills. 

Union  Spice  Company,  New  York. 


GINGER. 

I  G.  W.  Yerks,  Albany. 

MACE. 


Springfield  Coffee  and  Spice  Company. 

Tjijlor  &  Staley,  Troy. 

S.  R.  Van  Duzer,  New  York. 


MUSTARD. 


Hope  Mills,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Imperial. 

India  Mills,  New  York. 

Judson,  Parsons  &  Haskell,  Albany, 

Knickerbocker  Mills,  New  York. 

London  Mustard. 

London  Extra  Strong. 

Mather  Bros.,  Albany. 

Matthews,  Underbill  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Quinnipiac  Mills,  Connecticut. 

E.  W.  Ropes,  New  York. 

Russian. 

Springfield  Coflbe  and  Spice  Company. 

Spurrs  Mustard. 

Tiger  Mills,  New  York. 

Union  Spice  Company,  New  York. 
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BLACK  PEPPEB. 


Allyn  &  Blanohard,  Hartford. 

Casey  &  Bacon. 

ColbarD's. 

descent  Mills,  Connecticat. 

£.  R.  Diirkee,  New  York. 

Globe  Mills. 

Haskell  &  Adams. 

Lester,  Providence,  B.  I. 

New  Bedford  Mills. 


Windsor  Mills,  New  York. 

Quinuipiac  Mills,  Coiniecticat. 

E.  W.  Ropes,  New  York. 

J.  E.  Rounds  &  Co.,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Saiids\  Hartford,  Conn. 

I.  W.  Spraeuc,  Providence,  R.  I. 

iSpringtield  ColTee  and  Spice  Company. 

union  Spice  Company,  New  York. 


WHITE  PEPPER. 


Aoser,  Tattle  Sl  Co.,  Connecticat. 

£.  Howard. 

Springfield  Cofiee  and  Spice  Company. 


Union  Spice  Company,  New  York. 
Wilson,  Pratt  &  Co.,  New  York. 


The  above  lists  do  not  represent  the  only  brands  of  adulterated  foods  that  are 
(bund  on  the  market,  but  snch  as  the  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Canadian 
analysts  fonnd  on  analysis  to  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  their  laws. 

The  copies  of  foreign  laws,  decrees^  and  regulations  concerning  the  repression  of 
adulterations  practiced  on  articles  of  food  are  continued  from  last  yearns  report,  and 
eooiprise  all  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  except  local  police  measures. 

Respectfully  snbmitted. 

Edgar  Richards, 

Hon.  JoHX  W.  Mason,  Micro$oopiaU 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue. 


EEPOET  OP  THE  COMPTEOLLER  OP  THE  CURRElfCT. 


Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

]Ya^hingt07i,  D.  (7.,  December  2, 1889. 

Sm :  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  333  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  the  twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  covering  the  operations  of  this  Bureau  for  the 
year  ended  October  31,  1889. 

During  this  period  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity  has  attended  the  opera- 
tions of  the  associations  belonging  to  the  national  banking  system,  and 
in  every  department,  excepting  that  of  circulation,  a  gratifying  increase 
in  volnrae  of  business  is  exhibited. 

The  number  of  banks  now  in  operation  is  greater  than  at  any  former 
period,  and  the  additions  made  during  the  year  have  exceeded  the  aver- 
age of  the  twenty-seven  years  since  the  inauguration  of  the  system. 

The  withdrawals  for  purpose  of  liquidation  have  not  been  numerous, 
and  the  number  becoming  insolvent  has  been  conspicuously  small.  A  sat- 
isfactory increase  is  observed  in  the  totals  of  capital  stock,  surplus  fund, 
and  undivided  profits.  These  three  items  exhibit  the  real  investments 
of  the  shareholders.  An  increase  in  deposits  is  met  by  a  corresponding 
extension  in  the  line  of  loans  and  discounts.  The  earnings  and  divi- 
dends have  been  satisfactory  to  the  stockholders  when  compared  with 
the  net  returns  from  money  invested  in  other  enterprises. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that,  considered  as  banks  of  discount 
and  deposit^  the  associations  under  the  supervision  of  this  Bureau  have 
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successfully  met  the  requirements  of  the  several  communities  in  which 
thty  are  located,  and  kept  pace  in  growth,  strengtli,  and  enterprise 
with  the  general  prosperity  which  has  attended  business  operatious  as 
a  wliole  during  the  twelve  months  just  closed.  Xo  change  was  made 
by  Congress  during  its  last  session  in  the  law  regulating  the  organ- 
ization of  new  banks. 

Within  the  year  211  banks  have  been  organized,  having  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $21,240,000.  United  States  interest-bearing  bonds 
amounting  to  $4,378,650,  were  by  them  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  in  trust,  to  secure  the  redemption  of  circulating 
notes.  The  number  of  banks  in  existence  October  31,  1889,  was  3,319, 
having  in  capital  stock  $620,174,365,  bonds  deposited  to  secure  cir- 
culation $145,668,150,  and  bank-notes  outstanding  $202,023,415,  includ- 
ing $71,816,130  represented  by  lawful  money  deposited  to  redeem  circu- 
lation still  outstanding. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  banks  organized  during  the 
year  ended  October  31,  1889,  in  each  State  and  Territory,  with  their 
B>ggT^SLte  capital,  bonds,  and  circulation : 


states  and  TerritorieB. 


Texas 

PennBj'Irania ... 

Nebraska 

Wasbin{!:toii  ....••.. 

Missouri 

KanuaH 

Kentncky 

Colorado 

Iowa 

niinois 

New  flersey 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Oregon 

Georgia 

Virginia , 

MasHacbusetta 

Minm'sot  a 

Micbigan 

Ohio 

Dakota 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

Montana 

Maryland 

Indiana 

California 

Maine 

Louisiana 

New  Hampshire.... 

North  Carolina 

Florida 

District  of  Colambia 

West  Virginia 

Connecticut < 

Idaho 

Arkansas , 

Utah 


36 

10 

16 

13 

12 

10 

0 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 


3 

3 
o 

2 
2 
2 
2 
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$3, 200, 000 
1, 450,  000 
1,  095,  UUO 

1.  yeo,  mo 

.  3,250,0l»0 
635.000 
1, 425,  000 
9ii0,  OUO 
OdO.  000 
425,  000 
i50,  (HN) 
375.  (K.O 
400, 000 
U/)0,  000 
200. 000 
300.000 
3(Mi,  1 00 
2:>0.  f;00 
300,000 
W)0,  (.00 
200,  UOO 
315,  000 
250,  000 
225,000 
225,  000 
160,000 
325,  000 
350,  000 
260,000 
125,  <i00 
150.  000 
50, 000 
2i!0, 000 
60. 000 
60.000 
60,000 
50.000 
250, 000 


Bonds      .Circulation 
deposited.  '     issued. 


f692, 
326, 
26^. 
315, 
2^i7, 
158, 
2^1, 
187, 
150. 
lOG, 
113, 

04, 
100. 

02, 

50. 

75. 

75. 

62. 

75. 
130, 

43, 

79, 

6J, 

r>7. 

56, 

'^, 
68. 
62. 
66, 
31, 
87, 
12, 
50, 
15, 
12. 
12. 
1^. 
50. 


550 

750 
750 

uoo 

500 
760 
250 
600 

000 

5(J0 
000 
500 
000 
5<i0 
000 
000 
(lOO 
500 
000 

000 

750 
000 
500 
500 
250 
500 
750 
500 
000 
*J50 

r>oo 

600 
000 
000 
500 
500 
500 
000 


21,240,000  ,  4,378,660 


$595.  395 

2U4,  «'75 

242,  065 

283.500 

26^,  760 

142.  875 

253, 125 

108.750 

135.  000 

i>6. 850 

101,  700 

86.050 

90.000 

56,250 

45,  000 

67.  500 

67.  500 

66,  250 

67,500 

117.  000 

39,376 

71,100 

56,250 

51,  750 

50,025 

33.750 

61,875 

56,260 

58,500 

28,125 

83,760 

11,250 

45,  000 

13.  500 

11,250 

11,250 

11, 250 

46.000 


3, 912, 976 


K  ^         ^h 

•  •••••• 

*v  ^-'-l.TI^  ■  :"  six:!  jz-^dt  ^■-i7*l>NV-.  :»v.  ■:<•  .; .  .  .  '  Vv  ?. 
hz--^z  :lr  eiriTrrr  T*ir>?  wh:oh  :::::<•  t\:  .:     .^:.:.  :   <>        *  .!>      ■ 

will  i5:ri  rtlicf  i.*  rbc  L^riv^zil  .?a:i£<.     IL.e  rtw  .  :s  vi  :.:^   i-.  *.::: 

jicniiiriir^s^.  i-r.vi  :he  p.-«*::r  rapid  payr*eut  oi  ilu- : -/.bl:!-  iU  V-:  ;;rrt  >  i\L 
Ii  15  evcii  p<»s:M«r  rc.v:  the  Governnieni  luay  lHV.»Uje  ;i  lvr;vw<  r  v. ::  ::u 
:hf  i"^r:'>i  na:::e\i.  iVr  we  can  Lardlv  esiH?\:  ;liii:  ::  ^i'.i  iSi\i:v  lu*  w :;:- 
plk\kro:i5i  wLioh  are  iccideat  to  natic^nai  exi"*:* :av  oven  v.iu\t  i-^e  v.v  si 
favorable  ei>nd;non»-  Ii  any  event  it  is  hi;:hly  pr\*ivi>lo  ihM  sk^m* 
iBud:nc<iTioii  -Bill  l«e  lEJMie  as  to  the  nue  of  iiitiv:*:  r.ow  i\r.a  *o>  ;ho 
GovfiTinieiit  upon  its  boDUs  so  as  to  brn*:  :l;c!r  :vu  a*  il  ;v.,uket  \uluo 
neaivr  to  H'^nalirv  a^a  render  it  amiec^s^arv  I'or  the  bauks  to  can  \  such 
heavy  pirrxiiuii  acLV  iin:«. 

It  13  assciEe^l  by  the  Comptroller  that  a  larsro  nuvor.iy  of  ilio  ihhv^\^ 
of  the  Cnire<l  States  are  opp^.^sed  to  the  snbsrirutioii  ot  lon.jr^d.uo  boi.ds 
for  the  exisrlng  issues,  and  that  ar.y  extensio:!  of  the  (iir.o  \^hoii  tho 
interest-l^-aiin^  de':jt  is  to  l*econie  payable  won  la  meet  \\m\  disfavor. 
It  is  practicable,  however,  tn  reihice  the  inton^st  on  the  debt  by  a  pnv- 
ess  which  would  work  a  saving  to  the  Goveiiiment  and  not  extend  the 
time  when  the  bonds  could  l>e  called  in  for  paynu»nt. 

The  present  purchases  by  the  Goveruniont  for  the  sinkin^-funvi  of  -4 
per  cent,  bonds  net  2.16  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  rt^piesenis,  sub- 
stantially, the  rate  at  which  the  Govennncui  ca:i  now  borrow  v\\hm\ 
twenty-year  Ininds.  2^ew  bonds  could  Ih»  issued  in  all  ivs^hvis  like  the 
4  per  cents  now  ontstandinj:,  except  in  the  rate  of  interest  whicli  could  Ik^ 
reduced  to  2J  i>er  cent.  These  new  bonds  could  bo  exi'hanjit  d  lor  fours, 
by  paying  the  holder  the  present  value,  at  4  per  cent.,  of  iheditVor- 
encein  interest  between  2J  |H?r  cent,  and  4  per  cent.,  for  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  date  of  exchange  and  the  maturity  of  the  bonds. 

This  is  a  plan  which  has  many  able  advocates  ami  srems  to  me  to  bo 
advantageous  to  both  the  Government  ;nid  the  boiuMioKK'rs.  It  would 
fnmish  a  basis  for  national-bank  circulation  much  more  accept :iblo  than 
thejuesent  bonds.  The  Goverumenl  now  realizes  b!it  LMtJ  percent, 
annual  interest  on  bond-purchases,  while,  under  the  plan  pro)u)sed,  it 
would  save 4  per  cent,  upon  the  prepayments.  This  subject,  lu)wever, 
will  undoubtedly  be  fully  discussed  in  the  report  oi  the  secretary  t)i"  I  ho 
Treasury,  and  is  noticed  here,  brietly,  only  by  reason  oi'  its  t'ouiurtiou 
with  national  bank-note  circulation. 

The  Comptroller  can  not  close  his  report  without  exi)re8sinjir  Ids  hi;:h 
appreciation  of  the  integrity,  loyalty,  and  cllicicncy  of  the  t^llircrs  :ind 
clerks  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  in  the  conduct  of  the  atVairs 
of  the  Bureau.  He  desires  especially  to  gratefully  acknowledge  tlu^ 
valuable  services  rendered  in  the  comx)]lation  of  the  stMtisticMl  nmttor 
included  in  this  report. 

Edwaud  S.  LA(^KV, 
CompiroUvr  of  (he  Cunrncy. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepbeskntativks. 
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EEPOET  OP  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OP  ENGRAVING 

AND  PRINTING. 

Tbeasubt  Department, 
Bureau  of  ENGRAviNa  and  Printing, 

October  2, 1889. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabtnit  the  following  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Bureau  daring  the  fiscal  year  1889: 

There  were  completed  and  delivered  daring  the  year  9,201,321  sheets 
of  United  States  notes,  gold  and  silver  certificates,  bondn,  and  national- 
bank  notes,  with  a  face  value  of  $615,788,850;  28,952,055  sheets  of  in- 
ternal-revenue and  customs  stamps,  containing  758,603,390  stamps ;  of 
miscellaneous  work,  such  as  drafts,  checks,  certificates,  licenses,  etc., 
1,053,788  sheets,  besides  a  large  amount  of  sundry  other  work  for  the 
various  Departments  of  the  Government. 

The  expenses  during  the  year  were : 

For  salaries  of  officers  and  employ^  other  than  plate-printers  and  assist- 
ants    $376,906.85 

For  plate-printiDg  at  piece-rates,  including  wages  of  assistants,  and  for 
royalty  on  steam  |>late- printing  presses 389,328.92 

For  materials  and  miscellaneons  expenses 166,342.01 

Total 932,577.78 

The  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Bureau  were  $974,450.  Of 
this  amount  $41,872.22  remained  unexpended  and  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  first  working  day  of  each 
month  during  the  fiscal  year  was  as  follows :  July,  916 ;  August,  915 ; 
September,  913 ;  October,  911 ;  November,  906 ;  December,  901 ;  Jan- 
uary, 913 ;  February,  926  3  March,  924 ;  April,  925 ;  May,  923 ;  June,  924. 
The  present  Chief  of  Bureau  did  not  assume  tbe  duties  of  his  office 
until  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  this  rex>ort  is  made. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  M.  Meredith, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  William  Windom, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury i 
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EEPOET  OP  THE  SECOND  COMPTEOLLEE. 

Teeasuby  Department, 
Second  Comptroller's  Office, 
Washingionj  D.  0.,  September  30, 1889. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  August  10, 1889,  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  transactions  of  this  office  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  public  business  in- 
trusted to  my  charge,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  work  performed  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Comp- 
troller for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889,  in  tabular  form,  with  a 
comparative  statement  showing  the  work  of  like  character  done  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year: 
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TOTAL  NTTMBER  OF  ACCOUNTS,  CLAIMS,   AND  CASES  SETTLED. 


Beeond  Auditor.. 
Third  Aaditor.... 
fivorth  Aaditor . 
Yarioiu  aouroes  . 

Grmnd  total 


1889. 


Nnmber. 


19.837 

11,675 

8.729 

10.322 


4&,563 


Amount. 


$27,810,781 

115, 549, 928 

18,290,814 

32,38p 


101, 183, 658 


188& 


l^amber. 


23,557 

15,182 

8,032 

9,696 


51,467 


Amoimt. 


$37,035,080 

]12.268,656 

18. 579, 631 

29,102 


167,912,478 


Under  section  273  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  the  Second  Oomptroller 
examines  and  finally  settles  all  accounts  and  claims  reported  by  the 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Auditors  of  the  Treasury. 

The  actual  number  of  clerks  on  the  rolls  of  the  office  during  the  year 
was  59. 

The  work  of  the  office  is  distributed  among  seven  divisions,  known  as 
the  Army  Back-Pay  and  Bounty  Division,  employing  10  clerks;  Army 
Paymast'Crs'  Division,  4  clerks;  Army  Pension  Division,  6  clerks,  ex- 
dnsive  of  one  detailed  from  the  Treasurer's  office;  Quartermasters'  Di- 
vision,  7  clerks;  Navy  Division,  4  clerks;  Indian  Division,  5  clerks; 
Miscellaneous  Claims  Division,  7  clerks;  with  a  chief  in  charge  of  each 
division.  There  are,  besides,  2  requisition  clerks,  a  register,  and  a 
stenographer,  and  5  clerks  employed  on  the  Soldiers'  Home  roll,  mak- 
ing the  total  clerical  force  of  the  office,  including  chie&  of  divisions,  at 
the  present  time,  59. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  accounts  and  claims  re- 
vised and  settled  during  the  year  in  each  division,  with  a  general  state- 
ment of  their  character: 

ABMY  BACK-PAY  AND  BOUNTY  DIVISION. 


Chftraoter  of  the  claimA. 


SoldieTB'  pay  and  bounty  allowed. . . 
goers'  pay  and  bounty  disallowed 

Total 


Amoant 
allowed. 


$873,487 


873,487 


OFFICE  APPBOPBIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  for  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  employes  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  aggregated  $95,020,  of  which 
$1,051.72  remained  unexpended  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  appro- 
priations for  the  Same  purpose  lor  the  present  fiscal  year  (1890)  are  the 
same.  The  estimate  of  like  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1891,  are  $104,620. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  F.  GiLKESON, 

Comptroller. 
Hon.  WrLLiAM  Windom, 

Beoi'eiary  of  the  Treasury. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


War  Department, 

Washington  City,  November  23, 1889. 
To  the  Pbesidbnt: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  administration 

of  this  Department. 

expenditures,  appropriations,  estimates. 

The  expenditures  of  appropriations  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  were  as  follows: 

Salaries  and  contingent  expenses $1,963,015.15 

Military  establishment:  Snpport  of  the  Army  and  Military  Academy.  24, 314, 697. 33 

Pablic  works,  including  river  and  harbor  improvements 13, 481, 835. 00 

Hiscellaneons  objects 6,894,574.26 

Total 46,654,121.74 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1890, 
are  as  follows : 

Salaries  and  contingent  expenses $1,953,680.00 

Military  establishment :   Snpport  of  the  Army  and  Military  Academy.  24,  352, 220. 46 

Pablic  works,  incl udlng  river  and  harbor  improvements 3, 563, 624. 00 

Miscellaneoas  objects 4,119,765.72 

Total 33,989,290.18 

The  large  difference  between  the  appropriations  for  the  present  and 
the  last  year  is  mainly  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for 
pablic  works,  including  river  and  harbor  improvements. 

The  estimates  of  this  Department  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1891,  are  as  follows : 

Salaries  and  contingent  expenses ^,013,650.00 

Military  establishment:    Snpport  of  the  Army  and  Military  Academy .  25, 403, 14*^.  86 

Pablio  works 11,190,134.74 

Miflcellaneons  objects 5, 551, 040.  :]o 

Total 44,137,973,95 
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The  statement  of  appropriations,  expenditures,  and  the  balances  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnue  30, 1889,  is  appended  to 
this  report  and  submitted  herewith,  as  required  by  law. 

THE  ARMY. 

The  major-general  commanding  submits  his  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Army  for  the  past  year,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  division 
and  department  commanders.  These  reports  are  full  and  important. 
They  show  a  satisfactory  state  of  drill  and  discipline,  progress  in  in- 
struction of  the  troops,  and  improvement  in  sanitary  arrangements, 
quarters,  water  supply,  means  of  recreation,  and  other  matters  that 
concern  their  personal  comfort  and  welfare.  He  recommends  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  artillery,  making  seven  regiments  instead  of  five,  and 
dropping  the  additional  first  lieutenants,  these  extra  subaltern  of&cers 
being,  in  his  judgment,  no  longer  necessary. 

I  fully  concur  in  his  recommendation  and  deem  it  very  important  that 
authority  for  these  new  regiments  sliould  be  granted.  In  view  of  the 
diminished  requirement  for  the  use  of  the  Army  against  the  Indians,  it 
may  seem  at  first  that  no  additional  force  is  required;  but  even  in  times 
of  the  most  perfect  apparent  security  the  strength  of  the  Army  should 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country. 

From  our  great  increase  of  population,  the  relative  strength  of  the 
Army  is  rapidly  diminishing.  In  1870,  with  an  enlisted  strength  of  not 
quite  ten  thousand  larger  than  now,  the  ratio  of  enlisted  men  to  popu- 
lation was  one-eleventh  of  1  per  cent.,  or  one  man  out  of  1,1055  i^  1880, 
with  the  enlisted  strength  one  thousand  less  than  it  is  now,  one- twentieth 
of  1  per  cent.  At  the  present  time,  with  a  population  of  sixty-five 
millions,  it  is  thirty-nine  one-thousandths,  or  less  than  onc-twenty- 
fifth  of  1  per  cent.,  being  one  man  for  every  2,569  of  population.  The 
authorized  strength  of  the  Army  is  now  30,000,  but  only  125,000  is  ap- 
propriated for.  On  the  full  basis  of  30,000,  its  relative  strength  to 
population  would  still  be  considerably  less  than  in  1880,  and  one-half 
what  it  was  in  1870. 

The  organization  of  these  two  regiments  is  required  by  the  change  in 
situation,  as  a  larger  proportion  of  the  force  is  needed  for  sea-coast  de- 
fense, and  it  should  be  made,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  the  reorganization 
of  two  regiments  from  the  other  arms  of  the  service.  But  this  is  not 
called  for,  would  not  be  the  best  policy,  and  I  trust  will  not  be  consid- 
ered. Whether  one  or  both  of  these  new  regiments  may  not  be  of  col- 
ored men  is  worthy  of  consideration.    There  are  now  two  regiments  of 
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infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  of  colored  men,  and  their  record  for  good 
servioe  is  excellent.  They  are  neat,  orderly,  and  obedient,  are  seldom 
bronght  before  courts-martial,  and  rarely  desert.  They  would  seem  to 
be  especially  well  adapted  for  service  at  some  of  the  sea-coast  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  discipline  and  instruction  received  would  benefit  them 
and  be  a  public  good. 

THREE-BATTALION  FORMATION. 

Nearly  every  warlike  power  has  adopted  the  three-battalion  formation 
far  infiantry.  Persia,  Ohiua,  and  the  United  States  are  almost  alone 
in  adhering  to  the  single  battalion  system.  The  requirements  of  our 
service  have  been  such  as  to  give  scant  opportunity  for  the  study  and 
trial  of  new  ideas.  During  our  civil  war  only  the  present  exigency  could 
be  considered;  at  other  times  our  little  Army  has  been  scattered  in 
small  detachments  over  our  vast  domain.  The  conditions  are  now 
changed.  The  larger  part  of  the  Army  can  soon  be  at  regimental  or, 
at  least,  battalion  posts. 

The  necessity  for  this  formation  in  the  infantry  is  even  greater  than 
in  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  where  it  has  long  been  the  rule.  The  reason 
for  the  change,  always  strong,  has  now,  in  view  of  the  greater  deploy- 
ment necessary  becaase  of  the  improvements  in  small-arms,  become 
imperative.  Twelve  years  ago  the  report  to  Congress  of  officers  sent 
to  investigate  the  armies  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  suggest  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  our  Army  to  modoriiize  and  perfect  it, 
Btrongly  urged  the  adoption  of  this  system.  Generals  Grant,  Sherman, 
and  Sheridan  have  recommended  it,  and  it  is  favored  by  the  leading 
officers  in  our  present  service.  From  a  military  stand-point  the  question 
does  not  seem  to  require  evidence  or  argument,  but  merely  examina- 
tion and  action.  With  this  change  and  the  elimination  of  the  extra 
first  lieutenants  of  artillerj^,  the  organization  of  the  three  arms  of  the 
service  will  be,  as  it  should  be,  uniform  and  upon  one  harmonious 
basis. 

LINEAL  PROMOTION. 

The  accepted  interpretation  of  the  stiitute  with  reference  to  promo- 
tions in  the  Army  makes  them  regimcntally  up  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
The  incidents  of  the  service  and  accidents  of  life  often  give  rise  to 
rapid  advancement  in  one  regiment  over  others.  One  reason  which 
is  conceived  to  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  prevailing  rule  on  this 

snbject  when  the  country  was  sparsely  settled  and  means  of  trans- 
Ab  89 13 
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portation  made  it  extremely  difficult  and  often  dangerous  to  pass  from 
one  post  to  another,  no  longer  exists.  General  Schofield  is  of  opinion, 
in  which  many  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  Army  agree,  that  all  promo- 
tions up  to  the  grade  of  colonel  should  be  by  arm  of  the  service,  and 
that  hereafter  officers  should  <*be  commissioned  in  the  arm  of  the  serv- 
ice to  which  they  belong,  and  not  in  particular  regiments,  so  that  they 
may  be  assigned  to  regiments  and  transferred  from  one  regiment  to 
another  by  the  President  as  the  interests  of  the  service  may  require." 

I  call  attention  to  these  views  without  recommendation,  although 
they  seem  to  me  to  have  much  to  commend  them.  Injustice  to  the 
present  system  I  would  say  that  General  Sherman,  when  at  the  head 
of  the  Army,  was  in  favor  of  its  continuance,  and  his  views  thereon  are 
to  be  found  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  106,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. The  adoption  of  a  system  of  examination  for  promotion,  else- 
where recommended,  I  think,  however,  would  remove  a  principal 
objection  to  the  system  proposed. 

RETIRED  LIST. 

Under  the  act«  of  Congress  approved  June  18, 1878,  and  March  3, 
1883,  the  retired  list — other  than  retirements  under  the  act  of  June  30, 
1882,  for  forty  years'  service,  and  by  virtue  of  the  sixty-four  years' 
provision — ^is  limited  to  four  hundred.  I  invito  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  A(\jutant-General  reports  that  there  are  now  forty-eight 
officers  of  the  Army  who  have  been  fouud  incapacitated  for  active  serv- 
ice and  recommended  for  retirement,  waiting  to  be  placed  ui)on  the 
retired  list,  which  can  not  be  done,  as  the  list  is  full.  The  average 
number  so  waiting  retirement  during  the  last  six  years  is  thirty-seven, 
and  during  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  increasing.  The  result  is 
that  these  incapacitated  officers  continue  to  draw  full  pay  while  ren- 
dering no  service  whatever  for  the  Government,  and  "  other  officers 
who  are  doing  the  duty  of  these  incapacitated  officers  are  kept  out  of 
their  promotions  and  out  of  the  pay  they  should  receive  for  the  duties 
they  are  discharging."  It  is  a  benefit  to  which  the  incapacitated  officer 
has  no  claim,  and  a  great  injustice  to  all  officers  in  active  service  whose 
promotion  is  retarded  thereby.  Although  in  some  corps  the  need  of 
officers  is  pressing,  the  Department  is  powerless  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  thus  incapacitated. 

The  Adjutant-General  recommends  that  all  restrictions  be  removed 
as  to  the  number  of  retirements.  Such  action  has  before  been  recom- 
mended by  the  late  General  Sheridan,  as  well  as  by  my  immediate 
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predecessor.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  present  exigencies 
of  the  case  can  be  met  by  an  extension  of  the  limit,  and  that  there  is 
reasonable  gronnd  to  snppose  that  it  woald  also  provide  for  the  fatnre, 
I  refrain  firom  recommending  so  radical  a  change,  bat  do  recommend 
that  the  limit  be  extended  to  four  hundred  and  fifty,  or  that  an  act  be 
passed  authorizing  the  special  retirement  of  not  to  exceed  fifty  officers. 
If  it  is  objected  that  the  list  is  already  large,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  act  of  Jnly  28,  1866,  expressly  provided  that  a  large 
number  of  the  origrinal  ^'acancies  in  the  regular  Army  should  be 
filled  by  officers  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  volunteer  service. 
Many  of  these  have  since  been  placed  on  the  limited  retired  list,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  full  four  hundred,  the  record  shows  that  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  were  in  the  service  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
Also  of  the  four  hundred  officers  thus  retired  ninety-one  would  have 
been  now  on  the  unlimited  list  by  reason  of  age,  leaving  only  about 
three  hundred  justly  chargeable  to  the  limited  list. 

DESEBTION. 


Public  attention  has  been  calleil  to  the  matter  of  desertion,  and  the 
impression  doubtless  prevails  that  it  is  on  the  increase.  This  is  not 
enfirely  correct.  In  considciing  the  statistics  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  nearly  three-fourths  (last  year  72  per  cent.)  of  the  desertions  occur 
during  the  first  year  of  enlistment^  so  that  the  percentage  of  desertions 
to  enlistments  is  the  more  correct  guide  than  the  i)ercentage  to  the  total 
ttiength. 

yM}nhtr  of  eHUstnunts  in   United  Statts  Armt/j  and  numher  of  desertions  therefrom  iach 
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Tables  prepared  by  the  Adjutant-General  iiuliciato  tliat  tbo  matter 
of  climate,  location,  etc.,  has  but  little  determining  iuliuence.  The  per- 
centage of  desertions  during  the  last  year  at  ten  of  the  coldest  i)08ts 
was  the  same  as  at  ten  of  the  warmest.    At  ten  of  the  heallliivi^l  \^v)^Xa  m 
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the  Division  of  the  Missoari  it  was  1  per  cent  more  than  at  ten  of  the 
anhealthiest.  The  percentage  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  was  II  per 
cent.;  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  bat  not  including  the  Pacific  coast, 
it  was  12  per  cent.,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  only  9  per  cent.  The 
desertion  in  the  different  arms  of  the  service  was  13  per  cent  of  the  av- 
erage number  of  men  in  the  first  eight  regiments  of  cavalry;  12  per 
cent,  in  the  foot  artillery;  27  per  cent,  in  the  light  batteries,  and  12 
I>or  cent  in  the  first  twenty-three  regiments  of  infantry.  From  the 
two  colored  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  two  colored  regiments  of 
infantry,  it  was  only  2  per  cent,  a  fact  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

The  subject  has  been  carefully  considered  by  many  ofOicers  of  the 
Army,  and  by  enlisted  men  as  well,  and  I  have  received  many  able 
and  interesting  reports  from  both  officers  and  men.  The  causes  as- 
signed are  too  numerous  to  recapitulate;  restlessness  under  the  re- 
straints of  discipline,  disappointment  at  the  details  of  the  service,  and 
of  its  lack  of  inducements,  dissipation,  and,  in  some  cases,  ill  treatment 
are  generally  the  causes  found  to  exist,  while  some  deserters  undoubt- 
edly are  professional  repeaters  and  belong  to  the  vicious  or  criminal 
classes. 

Investigation  does  not  disclose  that  ill-treatment  prevails  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  That  it  has  existed  in  some  degree,  and  especially  at 
the  beginning  of  the  service  in  recruiting  barracks,  is  a  fact;  but  it  has 
been  the  exception.  Ill-considered  and  thoughtless  treatment  is  quite 
as  bad.  The  employment  of  enlisted  men  in  ordinary  labor  undoubtedly 
creates  discontent;  but  the  major-general  commanding  well  says  in 
his  report,  "The  Government  can  not  employ  hired  laborers  to  do  the 
work  which  the  troops  have  time  to  do  for  themselves."  This  element 
of  the  service  can  not  be  wholly  removed,  but  recruits  should  be  made 
fully  acquainted  with  its  existence. 

Unnecessary  restraint  should  be  removed  and  the  soldier's  life  in 
post  be  made  as  comfortable  and  pleasant  as  possible.  The  com- 
pany is  a  natural  unit  of  military  organization,  and  in  our  present 
service  oftentimes  the  only  possible  one.  "  Every  captain  should  be 
to  his  company  as  a  father,  and  should  treat  it  as  his  family,  as  his 
children."  A  check  roll-call  has  recently  been  substituted  for  tattoo, 
so  that  men  are  no  longer  required  to  turn  out  at  9  p.  m.  in  cold  or 
storm.  It  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  canteens,  which  will 
soon,  to  a  great  extent,  take  the  place  of  the  post  trader's  store,  will 
be  salutary. 
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Since  the  figures  show  that  it  is  principally  recraits  or  new  men  who 
desert,  great  care  and  painstaking  is  required  in  the  recruiting  service 
itselil  It  is  a  qnestion  whether  the  location  of  recruiting  offices  in  or 
near  large  cities  secures  the  best  material,  and  the  subject  of  regi- 
mental recruiting  has  been  considered.  As  an  experiment,  the  Depart- 
ment has  authorized  the  Eleventh  Infantry,  which  now  occupies  a 
nomber  of  posts  in  northern  New  York,  to  do  its  own  recruiting  in  the 
towns  and  villages  within  convenient  reach  of  its  respective  stations. 
The  Department  will,  as  far  as  possible,  assign  recruits  from  one  sec- 
tion to  Hie  same  company  or  regiment. 

With  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  recruiting  service,  an  esti- 
mate for  an  increased  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  has  been 
sabmitted.  K  it  can  be  successfully  improved  thereby,  however,  many 
times  the  amount  will  be  saved.  These  and  kindred  questions  so  far 
as  they  lie  within  the  power  of  the  Department  under  existing  laws 
will  receive  earnest  consideration. 

The  pith  of  the  whole  question  is  to  make  the  service  worth  seeking, 
and  then  enough  good  men  will  seek  it  and  be  glad  to  stay  in  it.  It  is 
an  instmctive  fact  that  the  soldiers  in  the  colored  regiments  rarely  de- 
sert, whereas  the  percentage  of  desei*tlon  in  the  rest  of  the  Army  is  so 
large*  Their  previous  condition  in  civil  life  largely  explains  it.  To  the 
colored  man  the  service  offers  a  career ;  to  the  white  man  too  often  onlj' 
a  refuge.  There  is  now  but  little  incentive  for  young  and  intelligent 
men  to  make  a  profession  of  soldiering.  The  hope  of  achieving  a  com- 
mission is  but  slight.  The  most  deserving  are  made  warrant  officers ; 
but  even  then  they  receive  less  compensation  Xhan  the  private  soldier 
who  is  placed  upon  extra  duty.  The  distance  between  the  highest  grade 
of  non-commissioned  officer  and  the  commissioned  officer  is  great,  far 
too  great  in  my  judgment.  It  would  be  wisdom  to  decrease  that  dis 
tance. 

In  so  far  as  the  question  is  an  administrative  one,  the  Department 
must  continue  to  meet  it  experimentally,  correcting  abuses  where  found 
to  exist,  and  instituting  innovations  if  necessary.  It  is  but  just  for  me 
to  say  that  the  commissioned  officers  are  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to 
eorrect  this  evil,  and  are  giving  to  its  solution  their  hearty  efforts. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  the  remedies  lie  with  Congress, 
and  I  submit  the  following  recommendations : 

(1)  Make  the  pay  of  noncommissioned  officers,  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery^  the  same  as  now  established  by  law  for  like  grades  in  the 
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Engineers.    More  bright  and  ambitious  young  men  might  be  thus 
induced  to  enter  the  service. 

(2)  Oive  the  soldier  an  opportunity  to  so  improve  himself  that 
when  he  leaves  the  service  he  may  be  better  fitted  for  civil  life 
than  when  he  entered  it.  Post  schools  should  be  established 
where  not  only  instruction  by  lessons  and  lectures  should  be  given 
in  matters  pertaining  to  military  service,  but  also  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  mathematics,  science,  mechanics,  surveying,  engineering, 
drawing,  etc.  All  officers  are  qualified  to  supervise  or  do  this 
work.  It  would  have  no  tendency  to  relax  discipline,  but  would 
establish  a  new  relation  between  the  company  officers,  especially 
the  subalterns,  and  enlisted  men,  that  would  be  beneficial  to  both, 
and  help  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  of  the  present  military  adminis- 
tration. Something  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  sev- 
eral schools  have  been  established.  Officers  who  have  served  on 
college  detail  are  especially  fitted  for  this  work.  But  an  appropriation 
is  necessary  for  books,  apparatus,  school-rooms,  etc.,  in  order  to  give 
opportunities  for  a  fair  trial  of  the  plan. 

(3)  Authorize  re-enlistments  for  one  or  more  years  at  posts  where  a 
soldier  is  discharged.  A  man  will  sometimes  re-onlist  for  a  short  time 
when  he  will  not  for  the  full  term.  If  the  Government  is  not  subjected 
to  the  cost  of  transportation  and  instruction,  the  great  objection  to 
short  terms  of  service  is  removed.  Men  re-enlisted  for  a  short  term 
would  not  desert. 

(4)  Make  a  code  of  punishment  suited  to  times  of  peace,  which  is  less 
arbitrary  but  more  certain,  a  subject  which  I  treat  elsewhere  under  the 
head  of  military  law. 

Other  points  which  are  strongly  recommended  by  many  prominent 
officers,  and  have  much  to  commend  them,  are  : 

(1)  Authorize  enlistments  for  three  years  only.  If  a  man  h«asnotthe 
elements  of  a  soldier,  or  is  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  service,  it  is 
better  to  release  him  within  a  reasonable  time. 

(2)  For  the  same  reason,  give  the  soldier  in  time  of  peace  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  his  discharge  under  well-defined  regulations. 

(3)  Retain  some  part  of  the  soldier's  pay,  which  he  forfeits  by  deser- 
tion, but  which  otherwise  would  augment  his  savings  at  the  time  of  his 
discharge. 

Th«se  suggestions  are  aimed  at  removing  the  causes  of  desertion, 
which  is  the  true  princix)le  for  any  legislation ;  but  with  the  best  laws. 
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and  the  best  administration,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  men  who  will 
desert  unless  restrained  by  a  system  of  pnnishment  effectively  admin- 
istered. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  there  is  at  present  a  tendency  in  public 
opinion  to  at  least  palliate  the  offense  of  desertion,  and  with  the  legal 
difficulties  now  in  the  way  of  securing  their  capture,  the  statistics 
show  that  only  one  out  of  every  five  deserters  is  ever  arrested  and 
iKought  to  trial.  The  attention  of  Congress  is  therefore  invited  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Acting  Judge- Advocate-General  for  permitting 
and  directing  the  arrest  of  deserters  by  civil  officers  and  otherwise 
leodering  their  capture  more  certain  and  speedy. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Oommissar^'-General  reports  that  the  new  regulation  secures  to 
the  soldier  the  whole  ration,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  articles  of  food, 
thus  removing  a  hitherto  existing  cause  of  complaint.  Many  leading 
officers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  ration  should  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  vegetables.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  present  fixed  diet  is  sufficiently  diversified,  and  whether  it  is  best 
to  compel  the  men  themselves  to  provide  that  variety  in  diet  so  impor- 
tuit  to  health. 

INSPECTIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Inspector-General  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Army  and  suggestions  with  ref- 
erence thereto.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  he  finds  the  tone  and 
condition  of  the  enlisted  men  to  have  steadily  improved.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  learn  from  many  sources  that  enlisted  men  as  a  class  are 
deserving  of  much  commendation,  and  that  in  searching  for  faults  to  be 
remedied  we  often  overlook  the  general  intelligence  and  devotion  which 
is  their  characteristic.  This  fact,  however,  only  enforces  upon  us  our 
duty  to  give  prompt  and  careful  consideration  to  suggestions  made  in 
their  behalf.  Sunday  inspections  of  the  troops  have  been,  by  your 
order,  discontinued  and  the  day  made,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  a  military 
service,  one  of  rest. 

The  most  perfect  military  instruction  is  impossible  with  our  depleted 
and  skeleton  organization.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  summer  camps 
of  the  troops  have  added  much  to  the  efficiency  and  thoroughness  of 
their  instruction  in  large  bodies.  The  service  schools  at  Forts  Riley, 
Itfavenworth,  and  Monroe  are  doing  excellent  work.    He  suggests  that 
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a  battalion  of  apprentices  mig^ht  be  of  assistance  to  the  Anny  as  to  the 
Navy.  Covering  as  it  naturally  does  the  necessities  of  the  Army  in  its 
various  phases,  many  suggestions  of  his  rejjort  are  necessarily  re- 
ferred to  elsewhere  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

The  essential  duties  of  this  corps  are  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  Army  and  the  economy  of  its  administration  that  its 
organization  should  be  made  as  effective  as  possible.  Frequent  and 
rigid  inspections  by  skilled  and  experienced  officers  are  very  neces- 
sary to  correct  abuses  and  suggest  improved  methods. 

The  corps  as  now  permanently  constituted  consists  of  only  seven 
officers.  In  addition  to  this,  the  act  of  June  23, 1874,  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  detail  not  exceeding  four  officers  of  the  line  to 
act  as  assistant  inspectors-general.  This  force  is  inadequate  for  the 
best  performance  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  it.  The  number  of 
officers  detailed  as  professors  of  military  science  and  tactics  has  been 
increased.  Their  work  must  be  inspected  and  the  desirability  of  some 
more  thorough  and  general  inspection  of  the  militia  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  disbursements  of  the  Department,  also,  are  increasing.  I 
therefore  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector-General  that 
his  corps  be  enlarged  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  believe  that  it  should 
be  done  even,  if  needs  be,  by  the  reduction  of  some  other  corps. 

"MTLITARY  AQADEMY. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  make  a  number  of  recommendations,  of  which 
such  as  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  will  receive 
my  attention.  Their  report  refers  to  the  disadvantages  of  having  cadets 
admitted  to  the  Academy  in  September,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
cadets  be  admitted  at  no  other  than  the  Juno  examination.  The  Super- 
intendent of  the  Academy  has  also  brought  this  matterto  the  attention 
of  the  War  Department  through  a  special  report.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  correctness  of  their  views,  and  have  already  taken  such  measures  as, 
although  not  prohibiting  such  admissions  at  other  times,  will,  I  believe, 
effectually  limit  admissions  to  June  only,  except  in  cases  where  injustice 
to  the  candidate  would  otherwise  be  done. 

The  Board  call  particular  attention  to  the  necessity  of  better  quarters 
and  hospital  for  the  enlisted  men.  The  subcommittee  state  that  the 
present  hospital  is  without  modern  methods  of  ventilation,  its  timbers 
are  in  a  decaying  condition,  and  the  buildings  generally  damp  and  un- 
healthful.  Also,  that  what  is  said  of  this  building  is  true  of  many  of 
the  quarters  of  enlisted  men,  and  they  and  some  of  the  old  Btore*hoaaea 
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aie  '*  a  menace  to  health,  breeding  foul  gases  and  germs  of  typhoid 
fever  and  dipUtheria."  With  all  that  has  been  done  to  make  this  the 
most  beantifal  x>ost  in  the  country,  I  regret  that  we  have  so  neglected 
the  comfort  and  health  of  those  stationed  there  in  an  humbler  capacity, 
and  hope  that  this  subject  may  receive  prompt  consideration. 

The  Board  and  the  Suiyerintendent  of  the  Academy  have  also  made 
sundry  other  recommendations,  all  of  which  appear  more  fully  by  their 
report.  The  Military  Academy  is  a  peculiarly  national  institution,  and 
its  history  is  most  intimately  blended  with  the  greatest  achievements 
of  the  Nation.  The  Board  of  Visitors  well  say  that  <<  it  belongs  to  the 
people,  and  it  deserves  the  love,  admiration,  and  confidence  of  the 
people.''  Although  generally  in  most  excellent  condition,  even  its 
simpler  wante  are  deserving  of  painstaking  attention. 

An  Interesting  paper  by  General  Lew  Wallace  accompanies  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  looking  to  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  Acad- 
emy's usefulness.  While  not  prepared  to  make  any  specific  recommen- 
dations in  the  line  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  his  paper,  it  is  yet  so 
fall  of  valuable  matter  that  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  too  short  unless  the 
standard  of  admission  is  raised.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Acad- 
emy agree  that,  in  order  to  do  the  necessary  work  of  the  course,  the 
eadets  are  forced  beyond  a  reasonable  degree.  I  should  especially  depre- 
cate placing  the  standard  of  admission  above  the  degree  of  proficiency 
for  which  our  public  schools  qualify.  Such  a  standard  would  be  unjust 
to  poor  boys  who  may  be  unable  to  pursue  special  preparatory  courses, 
and  equally  unjust  to  the  Academy  itself,  which  finds  its  best  ma- 
terial among  them.  A  preliminary  course  of  a  year  has  been  sug- 
gested to  better  prepare  cadets  for  the  severe  regular  course.  This,  or 
some  plan  in  the  line  suggested  above,  seems  to  be  very  much  needed. 

Negotiations  for  the  Kinsley  estate  of  about  225  acres,  adjoining  the 
reservation  at  West  Point  on  the  south,  were  commenced  under  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Army  appropriation  act  of  September  22, 1888.  The  act  ot 
Haroh  2, 1889,  appropriated  $150,000  for  its  purchase  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  upon  certain  conditions.  These  have  been  complied  with,  and 
tiie  purchase  completed  for  the  sum  of  $14:9,500,  the  balance  of  the 
appropriation,  $500,  being  reserved  to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  purchase,  such  as  examination  of  title,  recording  of  deeds,  etc. 
This  is  a  very  important,  and,  in  fact,  neeessary  addition  to  that  institu- 
tion,  and  the  price  paid  is  a  reasonable  one. 
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Through  the  patriotic  generosity  of  Mr.  George  W.  Ghilds,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Academy  was  enriched,  through  interesting  ceremonies  on 
the  3d  of  October  last,  by  the  presentation  of  fine  oil  paintings  of  the 
three  Generals  of  the  Army,  whose  names  will  remain  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  war  fbr  the  preservation  of  the  Union — Graut»  Sher^ 
man,  and  Sheridan« 

NATIONAL  GUABD. 

The  discipline  and  eflSciency  of  the  National  Guard  is  universally 
commended.  It  was  evidenced  by  their  appearance  at  the  Centennial 
Celebration  in  New  York,  April  30  last,  and  the  promptness  and  celerity 
with  which  their  concentration  was  eifected.  Of  their  value  as  a  reserve 
military  force,  and  an  essential  element  in  any  feasible  scheme  of  coast 
defenses  I  treat  elsewhere.  As  an  educational  institution  also  it  deserves 
encouragement  and  support. 

The  aggregate  of  this  reserve  army,  regularly  organized  and  uni- 
formed, is  106,500  men,  and  the  present  annual  appropriation  of  Congress 
for  their  armament  and  equipment  is  only  $400,000,  or  about  $3.75  per 
man.  The  first  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  in  1808,  was  $200,000 — 
one-half  the  amount  now  available — while  in  the  meantime  our  popula- 
tion has  increased  sevenfold.  I  know  of  no  manner  in  which  a  gen- 
erous appropriation  can  be  more  advantageously  employed  to  provide 
against  future  military  contingencies,  and  believe  that  the  current  appro- 
priation should  be  increased.  The  plan  of  placing  a  small  force  of  the 
regular  Army  with  the  militia  of  the  different  States  in  their  encamp- 
ments, a«  suggested  from  several  sources,  appears  to  me  an  admii^ 
ble  one. 

MILITABY  INSTBUCTION  AT  COLLEGES. 

Military  instruction  in  colleges  boars  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
military  resources  of  the  country  as  the  educational  features  of  the 
National  Guard.  Its  object  is  well  stated  by  the  Adjutant-General  in 
his  report,  who  says : 

The  law  authorizing  tho  detail  of  officers  of  the  Army  contemplated  that  their  serv- 
ices as  professors  of  military  science  and  tactics  would  be  the  means  of  dllViising,  in 
large  educational  establishments,  instruction  in  military  studies  and  habits,  and 
make  of  the  institutions  selected  natural  feeders  for  tho  militia  of  the  States  in  whicli 
such  coUoges  are  located,  as  the  natural  aptitude  of  American  youths  for  military 
exercises,  when  supplemented  by  timely  and  practical  instruction,  would  undoubt- 
edly lead  them  later  to  enroll  themselves  in  their  State  militia,  to  the  great  advantage 
and  increased  efficiency  of  that  important  branch  of  national  defense. 

The  data  furnished  by  him  are  interesting.  1  believe  that  the  inter- 
est in  this  subject  is  increasing,  and  its  benefits  are  becoming  more  ap- 
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predated.  There  has  lately  been  held  in  this  city  a  convention  of  the 
represoitatives  of  colleges  having  military  instruction  to  consider  im- 
provements in  that  behalf. 

April  35, 1889,  a  board  was  ordered  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
pieseribing  a  uniform  system  of  rules,  regulations,  and  course  of  study 
idf  the  guidance  of  officers  detailed  as  professors  of  military  science 
and  tactics  at  colleges,  and  to  suggest  and  formulate  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, etc,  as  would  lead  to  the  best  results  and  secure  practical  uni- 
fonmty  in  the  amount  and  character  of  military  instruction  at  the 
several  institutions  of  learning  having  such  details. 

The  matter  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Depiirtment-,  which 
wiU  take  such  measures  as  it  finds  most  advantageous  for  the  success 
of  this  service  and  for  the  fullest  realization  of  the  advantages  possible 
ander  it. 

The  Inspector-General  suggests  in  his  report  whether,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  students  so  receiving  militaiy  instruction,  it  would  not  be 
veil  to  give  the  names  of  the  three  best  men  in  each  college  in  the 
Army  Begister  in  connection  with  the  honorably  mentioned  cadets  at 
West  Point 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROMOTION  AND  APPOINTMENT. 

The  subject  of  examinations  for  promotion  in  the  Army  has  repeat- 
edly received  the  attention  of  its  geueral  ofTicers  and  of  fornior  Secre- 
taries. It  has  been  adopted  by  all  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe ; 
is  in  successful  operation  in  our  !N"avy ;  and  is  not  untried  in  the  Army 
itself,  where  it  is  authorized  in  a  limited  dej^rree  in  the  Engineer,  Ord- 
nance, and  Medical  Corps.  We  require  at  tbo  JVIilitary  Academy  most, 
exacting  preparation  for  appointment  to  the  lowest  grade  in  the  com- 
missioned service  5  but  once  in  the  service  and  out  of  the  tactical  schools 
which  immediately  supplement  the  Military  Academy,  there  is  thence- 
forth no  requirement  that  an  officer  shall  continue  tlio  study  of  his 
profession  which  he  is  just  beginning,  and  that  he  must  keep  abreast 
with  its  most  modern  improvements.  An  officer  is  retired  for  physical 
disability,  but  mental  disqualification  or  even  notorious  ineiliciency  and 
incompetency,  is  now  no  bar  to  his  rising  to  the  hi«>hest  grade  of  field 
officers.  An  officer  rei)orted  deficient  at  the  artillery,  cavalry,  or  in- 
fjMitry  school  can  not  thereby  be  debarred  from  promotion. 

A  system  of  non-competitive  oxaintnations  with  well-define<l  limita- 
tions is  founded  on  good  sense  and  snpportcMl  by  our  own  experience,  as 
well  aa  that  of  those  countries  where  the  efficiency  of  a  standing  army 
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is  held  in  the  highest  possible  estimation.  I  would  call  especial  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  my  predecessor  upon  this  subject  in  his  report  for 
1888.  The  examination  shonld  be  so  broad  in  its  application  as  to  re 
qnire  the  officer  to  show  affirmatively  that  he  is  qnalifled  for  the  promo- 
tion he  seeks.  It  shonld  not,  of  course,  be  a  mere  book  examination, 
but  should  give  full  credit  to  an  officer's  record  for  practical  efficiency 
and  usefulness  in  the  service,  thus  avoiding  danger  of  injustice  to  those 
who  may  have  come  in  from  the  volunteers  or  from  the  ranks. 

There  can  be  but  few  appointments  from  civil  life  to  the  Army,  as  the 
laws  now  stand.  If  the  recommendations  either  for  the  re-organization 
of  the  artillery  or  the  infantry,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  limited  retired 
list,  are  favorably  acted  upon,  quite  a  number  of  second  lieutenants  will 
be  required,  more  than  the  graduating  class  at  West  Point  and  the 
annual  contingent  of  non-commissioned  officers  recommended  and  ap- 
pointed under  the  present  law  will  supply. 

The  greatly  increased  efficiency  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
awakened  interest  taken  in  it  throughout  the  country  has  induced 
many  of  our  promising  young  men  to  join  it.  To  give  these  young  men 
a  chance  to  gain  a  commission  in  the  Army  would  be  a  proper  recogni- 
tion and  encouragement  of  that  organization.  Military  training  is  also 
a  feature  in  many  of  the  colleges  and  schools,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  excellent  material  if  the  proper  measures  are  taken 
to  select  it. 

From  these  sources  I  recommend  that  second  lieutenants  selected 
from  civil  life  be  appointed  upon  some  proper  system  of  examination. 

ORDNANCE. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  September  22, 1888, "  making  apprO' 
priations  for  fortifications  and  other  works  of  defense,  for  the  armament 
thereof,  for  the  procurement  of  heavy  ordnance  for  trial  and  service, 
and  for  other  purposes,''  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Works,  of  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  amounting  to  $1,461,982,  for  steel 
forgings  for  8  inch,  10-inch,  and  12-inch  guns,  leaving  a  balance  of  ap- 
propriation of  $38,018  with  which  to  meet  any  contingencies  that  might 
arise,  and  of  which  a  sufficient  sum  will  remain  to  procure  one  addi- 
tional set  of  forgings  for  a  10-inch  gun,  thus  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
three  8-inch,  twenty  four  10-inch,  and  fifteen  12-inch  guns. 

It  is  expected  that  the  forgings  for  the  8*inch  guns  will  have  been 
delivered  by  July  1, 1891,  those  for  the  10-inoh  guns  by  April  1^  1893, 
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ynd  the  12-inch  by  December  1, 1893.  Gontracts  have  also  been  awarded 
for  the  cast-iron  bodies  for  thirty  12-inch  breech-loading  mortars,  hooped, 
and  for  the  steel  forgings  and  finishings.  Ttiirteen  of  these  mortars 
should  be  completed  bj  March,  1891,  twelve  more  by  March,  1892,  and 
the  entire  number  by  August  1, 1892.  Other  work  on  heavy  ordnance 
is  also  in  progress,  and  an  8-inch  breech-loading  rifle,  lately  completed 
soon  to  be  mounted  for  test,  the  Ghief  of  Ordnance  reports,  is  the  first 
gun  of  8-inch  caliber  that  has  been  made  in  this  country  entirely  of 
American  steel. 

(Jnder  the  proviso  of  the  act  of  Gongress  approved  May  1, 1888,  the 
site  for  the  arsenal  at  Golumbia,  Tenn.,  has  been  formally  accepted, 
and  the  plans  for  the  principal  buildings,  roads,  etc.,  have  been  ap- 
proved. Gontracts  also  for  the  work  authorized  by  the  acts  of  Sep- 
tember 22  and  October  2, 1888,  at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  have  been 
awarded. 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance  desires,  and  in  my  judgment  should  receive, 
authority  to  procure  supplies  in  small  amounts  by  open  purchase.  The 
Burgeon-General  asks  the  same.  The  granting  of  this  authority  under 
proper  restrictions  to  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Department  would 
he  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  prompt  service.  An  amendment 
of  section  3709  Bevised  Statutes,  in  the  form  recommended  by  the  Ghief 
of  Ordnance,  would  effect  this  purpose. 

The  inventions  which  are  being  made  in  orduauce,  and  the  conse- 
quent change  in  the  methods  of  warfare,  both  defensive  and  offensive, 
make  particularly  important  the  operations  of  this  Bureau. 

COAST  DEFENSE. 

I  assume  that  the  exposed  condition  of  our  sea-coast  requires  no 
proof,  nor  the  necessity  of  defending  it  any  argument.  If  there  is  an 
apparent  sense  of  security  among  our  people  it  is  bom  not  of  ignorance, 
bat  of  thoughtlessness.  Although  our  position  and  the  traditions  of 
our  national  diplomacy  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  a  defense- 
less condition  will  ever  invite  attack.  The  actual  value  of  the  property 
thus  exiK>sed  to  a  public  enemy,  although  many  times  the  cost  of  amply 
protecting  it,  bears  but  little  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  whole  nation  equally  endangered  thereby.  It  is 
not  a  local  question.  Not  only  is  the  national  honor  alike  dear  to  all, 
but  a  hostile  shell  in  the  streets  of  Kew  York  strikes  the  prairies  as 
well— their  com  and  wheat  share  in  the  loss.    Still  the  greater  burden 
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will  fall  upon  the  States  contignoas  to  the  sea-board  in  the  immediate 
maintenance  of  the  militia  required  to  man  the  defenses  in  case  of 
danger. 

Celerity  promises  to  be  an  essential  element  in  any  warfare  of  the 
fhture.  We  have  shown  our  ability  to  equip  and  plaee  in  the  field 
with  rapidity  large  numbers  of  men,  and  could  undoubtedly  do  so 
again.  The  defenses  and  the  armament,  however,  necessary  for  with- 
standing the  attacks  of  modern  guns,  can  not  be  extemporized.  We 
must  substantially  have  them  before  the  necessity  arises.  Their  crea- 
tion is  not  a  matter  of  hours  and  days,  but  of  months  and  years.  Hence 
I  deem  it  quite  as  self-evident  that  if  we  are  to  have  such  works  at 
all  they  should  be  begun  earnestly  and  systematically  at  once. 

I  submit  as  a  basis  to  start  from  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  placing 
the  capital  of  the  country,  the  commercial  metropolis  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  at  least  one  port  on  the  Pacific  in  the  best  i)ossible  state  of 
defense^  How  rapidly  the  work  shull  be  carried  on  until  it  embraces 
every  important  vulnerable  point  from  the  St.  John's  to  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  is  the  only  question.  In  my  view  progress 
can  not  be  too  rapid.  The  MajorGeneral  Commanding  has  given  in 
detail  the  requirements  in  armament  and  men  for  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  General  Miles  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  de- 
fenses of  the  Pacific  and  made  an  excellent  report  thereon. 

Not  only  does  this  subject  demand  attention  now,  but  fortunately 
our  general  prosperity  points  to  the  present  as  the  auspicious  time 
for  i)rossing  the  work.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  Congress  will  make  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  this  puri)Ose.  We  are  making  excellent  prog- 
ress with  our  Nav3-,  but  it  has  no  safe  base  for  repairs  and  supplies  or 
harbor  of  refuge  in  ease  of  accident  or  disaster.  It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  services  it  will  render  in  encouraging  and  protecting 
our  commerce.  But  however  important  it  may  be  to  cai'ry  our  flag  to 
foreign  ports,  to  defend  it  in  our  own  is  imperative. 

It  ai>pears  by  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  that 
we  are  now  in  position  to  turn  out  mortars  as  rapidly  as  we  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  mount  them.  Defensive  works  begun  July  1,  1890,  could 
be  armed  with  8-inch  breech-londing  guns  the  following  year  5  and 
under  the  api^ropriation  of  September  22, 1888,  heavier  guns  are  also  in 
course  of  construction.  There  are  now  on  band  two  thousand  muzzle- 
loading  guns  available  for  sea-coast  use,  in  connection  with  these  long- 
range  breech -loading  rilles.  None  of  our  preseut  fortilie-iitions  would 
be  without  value,  but  all  could  bo  utilized  for  accessory  defense. 
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Particnlnr  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  En^neers, 
which  inipt-esses  apon  us  the  importance  of  this  sabject.  It  presents 
estimates  for  the  commencement  of  the  earthen  mortar  and  gun  bat- 
teries required  at  some  of  our  principal  ports,  and  frives  the  details  of 
the  expeuditnres  of  the  last  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  sabma- 
rine  mines,  etc.,  and  estimates  for  its  continuation.  Our  Engineer 
Corps  is  well  equipped  for  the  important  duties  which  the  prosecution 
of  this  work  would  devolve  u|K)n  them.  The  necessity  at  some  of  the 
harbors  for  positions  of  defense  moie  advanced  than  the  points  now 
held,  will  require  legislation  empowering  this  Department  to  secure 
Bach  sites  by  purchase  or  condemnation. 

Onoe  built,  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  thorough  system  of  defensive 
works  is  comparatively  small.  The  Major-Genoral  Commanding,  in  his 
report,  estimates  that  it  will  require  only  8,700  men  for  the  garrison  of 
defensive  works  in  time  of  peace.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  care  for  the 
mnameut  and  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  instruction  of  the  militia  of 
the  sea-ooast  Statei<,  which  must  be  relied  upon  to  supply  the  men 
needed  for  detense  in  war,  and  which  he  estimates  at  87,000. 

It  ia  verj-  important  that  the  opportunity  for  this  instruction  should 
be  provided  at  once.  They  are  now  being  trained  and  are  quite  efficient 
as  in£antry,  light  artillery,  and  cavalry.  This  has  been  the  best  that 
could  be  done.  But  it  is  nut  probable  that  their  services  will  be  re- 
quired iu  large  numbers  in  either  of  these  arms,  for  we  do  not  wish  to 
invade  any  other  country,  nor  is  ours  likely  to  be  invaded  by  laud. 
Drilled  in  handling  heavy  guns  they  will  supply  at  a  trifling  cost  the 
necessary  reserve  for  the  suiall  regular  contingent  maintained  in  the 
defenses.  Skilled  mechanics  will  seek  a  militia  service,  which  will  give 
them  an  opi)ortunity  to  learn  tlie  machinery  of  modern  heavy  artillery. 
It  oflfers  to  the  National  (Juard  of  our  seaboard  States  a  new  and  at- 
tractive Held  for  drill  and  istudy,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  take 
priile  in  training  themselves  to  man  the  defensive  works  of  their  own 
ports,  and  will  embrace  thu  opportunity  to  do  so  as  soon  as  it  isoll'ered. 
And  there  is  no  service  in  wliicth  men  untried  in  war  have  won  such 
houors  or  are  so  safe  a  reliance  as  in  the  detense  of  fortiilcations  near 
their  own  homes. 

RTVEE  AND  HARBOR  13TPR0VEMENTS. 

The  works  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  have  been 
prosecuted  during  the  past  fiscal  year  with  funds  appropriated  by  tlie 
act  of  Congress  of  August  11,  1688,  and  .such  baianees  ol  loinier  ap- 
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propriations  as  were  available.  Under  section  12  of  that  act,  harbor 
lines  have  been  established  at  several  ports.  The  section  provided 
that  beyond  snch  established  lines  ^'no  piers  or  wharves  shall  be  ex- 
tended or  deposits  made  except  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed f^om  time  to  time"  by  the  Secretaiiy  of  War.  As  no  penalties 
are  prescribed,  the  Ohief  of  Engineers  recommends  further  legislation 
in  order  to  make  the  section  fully  effective. 

Fnder  sections  9  and  10  of  the  same  act  twenty-nine  persons  or  cor- 
porations owning  or  controlling  bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the 
Fnited  States  and  obstructing  the  free  navigation  of  such  waters  have 

■ 

been  notified  to  so  alter  these  bridges  as  to  render  passage  through  or 
under  them  **free,  easy,  and  unobstructed."  Instead  of  issuing  such  no- 
tices as  heretofore,  on  ex  parte  hearings  only,  it  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished as  the  practice  of  the  Department  to  notify  the  owners  of  bridges 
complained  of,  and  to  give  them  as  well  as  the  complainants  oppor- 
tunity to  be  fully  heard  if  they  so  desire.  Considerable  work  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  year  in  the  removal  of  wrecks  obstructing 
navigation* 

The  Ohief  of  Engineers  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  further 
legislation  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  navigably  rivers,  and  suggests 
remedies  therefor.  I  would  commend  the  same  to  the  consideration  and 
action  of  Congress,  as  well  as  his  recommendation  that  appropriations  for 
the  Yellowstone  Patk  be  made  without  limit  of  time  as  in  the  case  of  items 
of  the  river  and  harbor  acts,  in  order  that  the  work  there  might  be  done 
at  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year.  In  compliance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  river  and  harbor  acts  of  1866  and  1867,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers presents  estimates  of  the  amounts  that  in  his  judgment  can  be 
profitably  expended  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  together  with  the 
probable  cost  of  the  completion  of  each  work. 

SOUTH  PASS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  EIVER. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  the  channel  has  been 
maintained  as  required  by  law  except  from  December  28, 1888,  to  Jan- 
uary 4, 1889,  both  dates  inclusive. 

Section  5  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  August  11, 1888,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  him  shall 
seem  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  obsruc- 
tion  to  the  channel  and  injury  to  the  works,  and  prescribe  certain  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  rules  and  regulations  made  by  him  in  pursuance  of 
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that  act.  Sach  roles  and  regalations  were  made  and  published  in  news- 
X)apeTS  and  widely  distributed.  Persons  have  been  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  for  violations  of  these  rules  and  regulations.  The  attorneys 
for  the  defense  claim  that  while  Gongress  had  the  undoubted  authority 
to  establish  the  rules  and  regulations  the  power  could  not  be  delegated, 
and  that  therefore  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  are  unconstitutional.  The  decision  of  the  United  States 
circuit  court  in  the  matter  has  not  yet  been  reached.  In  view  of  these 
facts  no  action  has  been  taken  in  the  more  recent  violations.  It  is 
recommended  that  an  act  be  passed  embodying  the  rules  and  regulations 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  War;  and  a  draft  of  a  bill  covering 
the  case  is  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

MILITAEY  LAW. 

niat  administration  of  justice  is  most  effective  which  is  most  certain 
and  well  defined,  and  the  less  often  it  is  required  to  be  invoked  the 
more  its  mandates  are  feared  and  respected.  In  time  of  war,  when  the 
slightest  infractions  of  military  duty  and  discipline  may  be  fraught  with 
direst  results,  punishments  are  necessarily  severe.  In  time  of  peace  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  the  very  object  itself  to  be  accomplished,  demands 
lighter  i>enalties.  When  we  now  invite  men  to  become  soldiers  by  pro- 
fession, it  is  not  enough  that  the  service  be  made  honorable  and  its  in- 
ducements fair.  They  have  a  right  to  know  that  their  actions  will  be 
judged,  their  offenses  condemned,  and  their  punishments  fixed  by  well- 
established  regulations  and  laws,  rather  than  by  the  caprice  of  men — in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  ^nd  the  principles  of  our  civil  institutions. 

At  present  military  punishments  are  not  well  defined.  Thirty-two 
of  the  thirty-four  articles  of  war,  under  which  enlisted  men  may  be 
tried,  authorize  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  the  lightest  penalty  for  the  gravest 
offense  or  of  the  most  severe  for  a  trivial  one.  The  variableness  of 
courts  martial  and  the  great  disparity  of  punishments  prevailing  in 
the  different  military  departments,  destroy  one  of  the  most  essential 
elements  in  the  proper  administration  of  any  code  of  law,  and  its  fickle- 
ness and  instability  are  well  calculated  to  and  do  invite  petitions  for 
clemency. 

Neither  is  punishment  certain.    The  reports  show  2,814  cases  of  de- 
sertion during  the  past  year,  and  there  were  only  443  convictions  for 
that  offense.    During  the  year  there  were  11,581  cases  tried  before  in- 
Ab  89—14 
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ferior  courts-martial  in  an  army  whose  effeottve  strength  is  only  24,110 
men.  That  of  itself  proves  there  is  a  vital  defect  somewhere.  When 
these  judicial  proceedings  become  so  commonplace,  how  can  they  main- 
tain their  force  and  dignity  t  The  report  of  the  Acting  Judge- Advocate- 
General  is  a  very  careful  and  thonghtftd  discussion  of  these  and  kin- 
dred questions,  and  to  his  report,  and  the  excellent  remarks  of  the 
Adjutant-General  upon  the  same  topics,  I  invite  attention. 

■ 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  prescribed 
procedure  of  military  courts  touching  the  duties  of  Judge  Advocates 
so  as  to  exclude  such  officers  from  the  deliberation  of  courts  in  closed 
session.  While  an  officer  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  true  ftinctions 
of  a  Judge  Advocate  of  a  general  court  martial,  namely,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth,  would  doubtless  restrain  himself  from  attempting  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  its  members  in  a  closed  session,  yet  the  fact  that 
he,  as  representative  of  the  prosecution  is  behind  doors  closed  to  the 
defendant  and  his  counsel,  tends  to  create  an  impression  that  such 
attempts  to  influence  may  be  made.  While  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  to  give  his  views  upon  any  question  of  law  arising  in  the  trial 
of  a  case,  when  requested  so  to  do  by  the  court,  such  views  should  be 
expressed  in  ox)eu  court  and  spread  upon  the  record,  so  that  an  accused 
party  may  be  fully  informed  as  to  all  matters  which  may  enter  into  the 
formation  of  a  judgment  in  the  case. 

I  recommend  the  revision  of  the  Articles  of  War;  and  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  punishment  of  certain  minor  offenses,  under  well  de- 
fined restrictions,  without  the  intervention  of  a  court-martial,  and  often 
times  long  precedent  confinement  in  a  guard-house.  For  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  Judge- Advocate-G^neraPs  corps  I  also  recommend 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  furnishing  necessary  law  books  for 
its  use. 

PAYMENT  OP  TROOPS. 

The  system  of  monthly  payments  to  troops  has  been  extended  during 
the  year  to  tliirty-ouc  posts,  making  seventy-four  posts  where  that  sys- 
tem is  now  emi)loyed,  as  against  sixty-three  where  it  is  not.  Atpresent 
the  minimum  amouut  which  can  be  deposited  at  one  time  with  the 
Government  by  a  soldier  is  $5.  In  view  of  the  change  to  more  frequent 
payments,  it  is  recommended  by  the  Paymaster-General  that  this 
amount  be  reduced  to  83.  The  total  amount  deposited  by  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  a  little  less  than  t^OO^OOO. 
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ARMY  POSTS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  change  in  character  which  our  military  service  has  been  under- 
going the  past  few  years,  is  permitting  the  gradual  concentration  of 
troops  in  larger  posts  and  more  permanent  quarters,  and  Congress  has 
made  liberal  appropriations  to  that  end.  The  new  post  authorized  by 
Congress  to  be  constructed  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  designated  as 
Fort  McPherson,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  General  McPherson,  who 
was  killed  near  that  city.  The  post  authorized  to  be  constructed  near 
the  city  of  Denver  has  been  designated  as  Fort  Logau,  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  the  late  General  Logfin.  Favorable  progress  has  been  made 
daring  the  year  in  the  construction  of  bnildings  at  both  of  these  posts. 
Work  has  also  been  carried  on  at  Fort  Riley,  Kaus.,  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn.,  and  Fort  D.  A.  Eussell,  Wyo.,  and  contracts  for  the  buildings 
and  work  anthorized  at.  Fort  Sheridan  have  been  made  to  the  amount 
of  (295,354.  As  quarters  are  completed  at  tlie  larger  stations,  the 
onaller  i>osts  will  be  abandoned,  and  their  reservations  i^estored  to 
the  public  domain.  The  new  Army  Building  in  the  city  of  New  York 
has  been  completed  and  is  now  occupied. 

General  Schofleld  recommends  making  the  post  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
a  regimental  one.  The  citizens  of  that  vicinity  have  olfered  to  give 
the  necessary  land.  A  similar  proposition  has  been  received  from  citi- 
cens  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  cavalry  post 
at  that  point. 

The  Quartermaster-General  reports  that  under  the  acts  of  Congress  ap- 
poved  Jnly  28, 1888,  and  March  1, 1889,  the  gratuitous  issue  of  clothing 
and  equipage  to  the  general  commanding  tlie  militia  of  the  District  of 
Colombia  amounted  to  $49,378.11.  In  view  of  the  limited  supply  of 
dothing  and  equipage  in  depots,  he  recommends  that  an  early  appro- 
priation be  made  by  Congress  to  reimburse  the  Quartermastei^s  Depart 
ment  to  the  amount  involved. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  need  of  aj)propriation  by  Congress  for  the 
improvement  of  roads  leading  to  the  National  Cemeteries  at  Alexandria 
Culpepper,  Fredericksburgh  and  Yorktown,  Va.    Kepairs  have  alread^v 
been  made  at  many  cemeteries  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  act  of  Con 
gress  approved  October  22, 1888.    The  historic  character  of  these  c(jnie 
tfcries  and  their  surroundings  and  the  large  number  of  peoi)le  who  are  con 
tinually  visiting  them,  warrant  the  small  api)ropriation  asked  for  in  that 
behalf. 
An  act  approved  July  23, 1888,  appropriated  a  sum  not  exceeding 
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(200^000  for  the  purchase  of  not  less  than  320  nor  more  than  640  acres 
of  land  within  10  miles  of  Omaha  and  the  construction  of  buildings  for 
a  ten-company  post,  provided  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  said  sum 
should  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  the  site.  Proposals  for  the 
amount  were  received  and  opened  in  September,  1888.  These  were  re- 
ferred to  the  division  and  department  commanders  for  examination  and 
report,  and  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  540  acres,  near  Bellovue,  about 
10  miles  south  of  Omaha,  was  decided  upon.  Of  this  tract  600  acres 
have  been  purchased  and  negotiations  are  pending  for  the  acquisitiou 
of  the  remainder. 

FORT  BROWN,  TEXAS. 

The  site  of  Fort  Brown  has  been  used  as  a  military  station  since  1846; 
but  title  to  the  property  has  never  been  acquired  by  the  Government. 
The  question  of  the  purchase  of  this  site  has  several  times  been  before 
Congress.  The  act  of  March  3, 1875,  Statutes  at  Large,  part  3,  volume 
18,  page  391,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  its  purchase,  provided 
a  valid  title  could  be  secured ;  but  this  sum  was  refused  by  the  owners. 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1885,  the  sum  of  $160,000  was  appropriated  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  purchase  the  reservation  and  to  extin- 
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guish  all  claims  for  its  occupancy,  provided  that  no  part  of  said  sum 
should  be  paid  until  a  complete  title  was  obtained.  There  were  dis- 
putes among  the  claimants  as  to  their  respective  shares  of  the  appro- 
priation in  case  the  purchase  was  consummated,  and  on  January  25, 
1888,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  resolution,  directed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  necessity 
for  continuing  the  military  post  at  that  point,  the  value  of  the  reserva- 
tion, including  rents  for  its  previous  use,  and  requesting  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  withhold  payment  of  any  part  of  the  appropriation  of 
$160,000. 

June  9,  1888,  the  committee  reported  (H.  R.  2543),  recommending 
that  the  owners  be  paid  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  land  in  settlement 
of  all  claims  for  its  use  and  occupation.  A  bill  (H.  R.  10452,  Fiftieth 
Congress,  second  session)  in  accordance  with  this,  was  at  the  same  time 
reported  and  recommended  for  passage,  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  but  at  so  late  a  period  as  to  preclude  its  consid- 
eration. March  27,  1889,  a  resolution  similar  to  the  one  above  named 
was  oflTered  in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  The  committee  made  no  report  upon  the  subject,  as  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  six  days  later. 
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In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  for  the  past  year,  by  which  it  appears  that  Fort  Brown  is  the 
nuhealthiest  i)OSt  in  the  country;  also  to  the  fact  that  General  Sherman 
in  his  report  for  1^*82  recommended  its  abandonment.  There  is  a  national 
cemetery  near  the  fort  for  which  provision  will  need  to  be  made  in  case 
the  i)Ost  should  be  given  up.  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  expending  any 
lK)rtiou  of  this  appropriation  of  $160,000  made  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1885,  x>^uding  action  on  the  resolution  referred  to. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  Surgeon-General  calls  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  hospital  corps,  duo  chieliy  to  the  inadequacy  of  pay  allowed  its 
members,  in  consequence  of  which  some  of  the  most  efficient  men  de- 
cline to  re-enlist.  Bills  providing  for  an  increase  of  pay  for  these  men 
were  favorably  reported  by  the  military  committees  of  both  houses  of 
the  last  Congress,  but  failed  to  receive  legislative  action.  The  matter 
is  deserving  of  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 

The  Medical  Department  is  considerably  crippled  by  the  fact  that 
twenty-four  members  of  its  corps,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  present  force  as- 
signable to  professional  duty,  are  non-effective  on  account  of  sickness  or 
permanent  disability.  Kine  of  these  have  already  been  formally  found 
incapacitated,  and  are  awaiting  retirement,  and  others  undoubtedly 
would  be  if  examined  by  a  retiring  board.  The  Surgeon-General  re- 
ports that  fourteen  expeditions  have  been  in  the  field  without  any 
medical  attendance,  and  that  eleven  military  stations  are  without  local 
medical  officers  5  that  the  important  duties  of  sanitary  supervision  and 
of  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  hospital  corps  are  necessarily  neglected. 
The  onlj'  remedy  lies  in  the  retirement  of  tliese  disabled  surgeons,  a 
subject  which  I  have  considered  elsewhere,  or  the  increase  of  the  corps, 
which  I  deem  to  be  unwise. 

CHAPLAINS. 

Under  the  law  there  are  thirty-four  chaplains — one  each  for  the  four 
colored  regiments,  and  thirty  for  the  army  at  large.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent one  hundred  and  fourteen  posts,  so  that  a  large  number  of  soldiers 
are  compelled  to  be  without  religious  instruction.  In  view  of  the  poli(;y 
of  the  Department  to  concentrate  the  troops  in  larger  posts,  this  evil 
will  rapidly  diminish.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  of  the  sev- 
eral duties  devolving  ui)on  the  Government  for  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  its  soldiers,  this  most  essential  elejnent  should  be  even 
temporarily  neglected. 
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It  would  be  imposBible  at  this  time  to  say  what  changes,  if  any,  will 
be  permanently  needed.  In  the  present  transitory  state,  therefore,  I 
would  only  recommend  that  the  Department  be  empowered  to  provide 
for  religions  instraction  at  posts  where  there  is  no  chaplain,  by  the 
temporary  employment  of  clergymen,  and  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  for  that  purpose. 

RECORD  AND  PENSION  DIVIglON. 

The  record  evilence  required  by  the  Pension  Office  in  the  considera- 
tion of  army  i>eusiou  cases  is  entirely  furnished  by  this  Department. 
It  consists  of  two  classes,  the  medical  record  and  the  service  record. 
The  former  is  taken  from  the  regimental,  post,  field,  and  general 
hospital  record  books.  These  were  not  always  well  kept,  and  from 
twenty-five  years'  use  they  had  become  badly  worn,  often  hardly 
legible. 

The  work  of  answering  calls  irom  the  Pension  Office  for  information 
from  these  records  was  greatly  in  arrears  until  in  December,  1886,  it 
was,  by  my  predecessor,  put  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Ainsworth, 
assistant  surgeon,  and  under  his  energetic  business  management  it  was 
brought  up,  and  the  card-index  system  inaugurated.  Every  man's 
complete  medical  record,  no  matter  in  how  many  hospitals  he  may  have 
been,  is,  under  this  system,  transcribed  to  cards  of  indestructible  pa- 
per, and  these  are  arranged  by  regiments  and  alphabetically  so  that  the 
complete  medical  record  can  be  found  at  once.  This  work,  now  near 
completion,  preserves  the  record,  and  the  time  and  labor  required  to 
furnish  the  desired  information  are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  card 
record  of  all  hospital  books— over  twenty-two  thousand  volumes — will 
be  completed  early  in  the  new  year;  and  after  that  the  clerks  who  are 
now  engaged  on  this  work  will  be  employed  in  transcribing  the  master- 
rolls  by  a  similar  method. 

The  muster-rolls  and  records  from  which  the  evidence  of  service  is 
obtained  were  in  thirteen  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  Adjutant- 
General's  Office.  There  was  too  great  division  of  labor  and  responsi- 
bility, and  these  subdivisions  necessarily  made  work  for  each  other. 
The  number  of  unfinished  cases  had  been  increasing  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  July  last  approximated,  if  not  exceeded,  40,000.  This  was  the 
more  unfortunate,  as  it  contributed  to  the  delay  incident  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  old  soldiers  for  their  pensions.  It  seemed  advis- 
able, therefore,  to  make  one  head  for  the  whole  work  of  this  Depart* 
ment  in  connection  with  pension  claims.  I  therefore  consolidated  all 
the  divisions  into  one,  to  be  known  as  the  Becord  and  Pension  Division 
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of  the  War  Department.  The  order  required  that  the  most  direct 
methods  be  adopted  in  the  transaction  of  the  pablic  business,  avoiding 
aU  iinneoeasary  routine.  The  change  was  somewhat  radical,  but  the 
molt  haa  been  satisfaotory. 

Anew  form,  prepared  by  this  Department,  has  been  recently  adopted 
liy  the  Pension  Bureau,  on  which  the  Commissioner  now  makes  the  call 
firr  both  the  medical  and  service  record  on  one  sheet,  and  this  is  re- 
tained with  botb  records  on  the  back,  a  one-half  sheet  blank  only  being 
used  instead  of  at  least  four,  and  often  more  than  that,  heretofore. 
Both  records  are  required  in  every  case,  and  were  called  for  separately, 
aod  separate  answers  were  necessary.  With  this  consolidation  and 
new  form,  tbe  Pension  Office  is  saved  one-half  the  calls  and  the  work 
of  answering  greatly  diminished ;  and  both  the  call  and  reply,  giving 
medical  and  service  record,  are  on  one  sheet  in  the  most  convenient 
fonn  for  immediate  use  or  for  reference. 

This  work  is  now  brought  up  so  that,  as  a  rule,  all  ciiscs  from  the 
Pension  Office  (which  average  about  one  thousand  per  day)  for  either 
serrioe  or  hospital  record  are  finished  within  twenty-four  hours.  This 
imlt  has  been  accomplished  without  increase  of  the  clerical  force. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Captain  Ainsworth,  in  charge  of  the  division, 
and  to  his  clerks. 

The  muster-rolls  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  dropping  to  pieces 
ficom  time  and  use,  and  the  record  evidence  they  contain,  of  such 
great  value  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals,  would  soon  have 
been  hopelessly  lost.  The  completion  ol  tlie  card-index  system,  how- 
ever, will  be  pushed  rapidly,  and  it  promises  to  solve  not  only  the  ques- 
tion of  the  most  expeditious  and  economical  use  of  the  rolls  but  their 
preservation  as  well,  as  they  will  not  then  need  to  bo  used  except  in 
extraordinary  cases.  I  have  felt  justified  in  goiii^  into  the  details  of 
this  work  somewhat  on  account  of  its  imi)ortanoe  and  its  peculiar 
interest  to  the  veterans  of  the  war. 

BEBBLLION   RECORDS. 

The  entire  publication  is  to  consist  of  lour  scries,  as  follows  : 


Subject. 


Wvopcntkms  proper 3     49  103 

Prisoaanofwar 2      4  4 

Btporta  lad  cprrMpondence  not  directly  relating  to  field  opcratioin  (Fnion) 3|    8  8 

Biporti  Md  oorrMpondence  not  directly  relating  to  Hold  opf^rations  (Confoilci  ate) 4  14  4 

l«rt- ""«  119 
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This  pablication  was  commenced  aboatnine  years  ago,  and  np  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  thirty- five  books  had  been  pub- 
lished and  distribated.  The  annual  appropriation  has  been  $36,000, 
and  the  average  cost  of  each  book  $9,300.  The  act  of  March  2, 1889, 
increased  the  appropriation  to  $100,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
directed  that  the  whole  work  should  be  completed  in  five  years.  It 
also  provided  that  the  preparation  and  publication  should  be  conducted, 
under  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  a  Board  of  three  persons,  one  an  officer 
of  the  Army,  and  two  civilian  experts. 

Under  this  provision  I  selected  Maj.  George  B.  Davis,  of  the  Judge- 
Advocate-GeneraPs  Department,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  board,  acts 
as  general  administrative  officer,  and  appointed  as  civilian  experts  Mr. 
Leslie  J.  Perry,  of  Kansas,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  compilation  of 
the  second  series  relating  to  prisoners  of  war — himself  a  prisoner  for 
twenty  months — and  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Kirkley,  of  the  Adjutant-GeneraPs 
Office,  also  a  veteran  soldier,  who  has  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the 
rosters,  returns,  tables,  and  supervision  of  the  proof-reading,  the  same 
branches  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  several  years.  The  work 
was  left  in  a  good  state  by  Colonel  Lazelle,  the  preparation  being  well 
in  advance  of  the  publication. 

Since  July  1,  when  the  appropriation  became  available,  the  progress 
has  been  as  follows : 


Campaign. 


Viokflburg 

Chancellonville 
PortHadson.... 
Gettysbnrgh.... 

Total 
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• 

*^.^ 

> 

^1 

24 

8 

25 

2 

26 

2 

27 
4 

3 

10 

RemarkB. 


Published  and  diatiibntod. 

Pablisbod  and  distribated. 

In  print  and  will  be  distribated  about  December  1. 

In  print  and  will  be  distributed  aboat  December  1. 


No  more  can  be  published  during  the  fiscal  year  without  a  further 
appropriation.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been  asked  for  in  the  defi- 
ciency estimate.  If  the  means  were  now  available  ten  more  books 
might  be  published  by  July  1, 1890,  as  follows: 


Campaign. 


Siege  of  Charleston 

Mine  Run 

Chickamanga 

Chattanooga 

Total 
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This  will  briug  the  work  to  the  close  of  the  year  1803.  To  complete 
it  within  the  ^ve  years  fixed  by  the  act  of  March  2,  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  will  be  required.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  shorten 
this  time  one  year.  This  will  be  in  the  interest  of  economy,  and  will 
give  the  survivors  who  made  the  record  a  year  longer  to  study  it.  The 
Board  is  a  capable  one,  and  thoroughly  interested  and  earnest  in  their 
work. 

MILITARY  SIGNALING. 

I 

General  Greely  reports  that  under  the  present  condition  the  Signal 
Corps  have  retrograded  as  regards  their  military  duties.  The  civil 
duties  which  have  devolved  upon  the  cori}s  under  the  joint  resolution 
of  February  9, 1870,  have  necessarily  occupied  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  and  attention,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  greater  duty 
trenches  more  and  more  upon  the  lesser,  so  that  now,  as  he  states,  the 
condition  of  signal  instruction  in  the  Army  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  ever 
known. 

He  recommends  that  a  signal  officer  with  four  or  six  men  be  detailed 
to  give  instruction  at  the  schools  at  Forts  Leavenworth  and  Monroe. 
In  sliort,  that  the  military  and  civil  duties  of  his  corps  be  separated  and 
a  distinct  force  assigned  to  each.  I  fully  approve  of  his  recommenda- 
tion that  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  instruction  in  military 
signaling,  not  only  to  the  Army,  but  to  the  militia  to  some  extent,  and 
trust  that  some  method  may  be  devised  by  which  this  can  be  done 
without  interfering  with  the  other  duties  of  the  corps. 

The  telegraph  lines  o^vned  by  the  United  States  are  managed  and 
operated  by  this  corps.  These  now  consist  of  G21  miles  of  sea-coast 
lines  and  1,615  miles  of  military  lines,  with  sixty-four  offices.  The 
military  lines  have  been  built  where  necessary  in  connection  with 
military  ox>erations  against  the  Indians,  and  to  quite  an  extent  by  the 
labor  of  troops.  They  are  abandoned  or  sold  (unless  the  material  is  re- 
quired for  new  lines)  whenever  the  construction  of  commercial  lines 
will  permit. 

The  report  gives  a  full  and  interesting  summary  of  the  weather  serv- 
ice and  other  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the  past  year,  and  makes  several 
suggestions  worthy  of  consideration,  notably  one  for  the  reorganization 
and  reduction  of  the  corps,  and  for  some  method  of  retiring  incomi>etent 
officers.  The  evils  arising  from  putting  the  competent  and  deserving 
officer  on  the  same  level  with  the  inefficient,  so  far  as  the  teuure  of  serv- 
ice and  right  to  promotion  are  coucerned,  is  a  subject  of  importance, 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole  Army,  which  is  considered  elsewhere. 
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APACHE  Iin>IAKS. 

Geronimo  and  his  band  and  other  Apache  Indians,  to  the  number  of 
387,  are  held  at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks.  Of  this  number,  111  are 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  93  are  males  over  twelve  years  of 
^ge,  and  183  are  women.  There  are  also  some  of  their  children  at  the 
school  at  Carlisle,  where  they  have  made  good  progress;  but  the 
attending  surgeon  reports  that  they  have  suffered  much  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate  as  compared  with  their  former  home  in  Arizona. 

All  reports  which  I  have  received  state  that  these  Indians  appear  to 
be  thoroughly  subdued,  and  that  in  any  location  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  there  is  little  or  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them.  In 
view  of  their  past  career,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  wherever  located 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  force  of  troops  and  strict  oversight  to  re- 
move all  fear  of  trouble.  The  location  of  Mount  Vernon  Barracks  is  not 
a  favorable  one  for  any  measures  in  the  direction  of  civilization  or  self- 
support.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  instruct  them  in  agriculture  or 
other  employment. 

The  Indian  Rights  Association  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  these  Indians,  and  desire  that  measures  be  taken  for  their  practical 
education  and  improvement.  For  this  purpose  they  have  offered  to 
purchase  lands  if  the  Government  will  co-operate.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  Congress  will  do  whatever  justice  and  humanity  requires, 
rather  than  allow  the  burden  to  fall  upon  private  charity.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  make  a  personal  eicamination  of  their  present  con- 
dition or  location,  nor  the  other  locations  which  have  been  proposed 
for  them,  but  hope  to  do  so  at  an  early  day,  and  will  then  submit  such 
further  suggestions  as  may  be  required. 

MONUMENTS. 

By  an  act  approved  March  2, 1889,  commissions  were  designated  to 
select  sites  and  erect  pedestals  for  the  statues  of  the  late  Generals 
Sheridan,  Logan,  and  Hancock.  The  latter  commission  was  completed 
by  your  appointment  of  Senator  Francis  M.  Oockrell,  of  Missouri. 
These  commissions  can  not  intelligently  select  a  design  for  and  begin 
the  preparations  of  these  pedestals  until  the  designs  for  the  statues 
themselves  are  fixed  upon. 

No  selection  has  yet  been  made  of  a  site  for  the  Sheridan  statue ;  but 
the  commission  has  selected  Iowa  Circle  as  a  site  for  the  Logan  statue; 
and  for  the  Hancock  statue  the  space  has  been  selected  at  the  junction 
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of  Sixteenth  and  IT  streets  and  New  Hampshire  avenue,  to  be  here- 
after known  as  Hancock  Circlei  by  virtne  of  an  act  approved  March  2, 
1889. 

The  monnment  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Lafayette  and 
his  compatriotB,  authorized  by  an  act  approved  March  3, 1885,  will  soon 
be  shipped  to  this  country,  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Falquire  &  Mercie, 
sculptors,  of  Paris,  France,  having  reported  that  it  will  be  ready  to  be 
put  in  its  place  in  the  city  of  Washington  during  the  course  of  the 
coming  winter.    ' 

BOLDIEBS^  HOMB. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  have  made  their 
report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1889,  as  required  by  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1883.  The  total  number  on  the  rolls 
September  30, 1888,  both  as  regular  and  temporary  beneficiaries,  was 
1,084 ;  and  on  September  30, 1889, 1,200,  an  increase  of  110.  The  aver- 
age increase  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  about  100  per  year. 

In  May,  1889,  the  construction  of  an  additional  story  upon  the  center 
wing  of  the  main  building  was  commenced,  the  contract  for  the  same 
being  awarded  at  $52,409.76.  If  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  continues,  further  additions  to  the  capacity  of 
the  Home  will  be  required  in  the  near  future.  The  requirement  of 
means  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Home,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  to  the  Commission.  Its  revenues  were  curtailed 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  26, 1889,  which  limited  the 
adjustment  of  the  accounts  in  the  Treasury  Department,  from  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  revenue  for  the  Home  should  come,  "  to  those  origi- 
nating subsequent  to  March  3, 1881.'' 

The  exi)enditure  for  the  simple  maintenance  of  the  Home  has  been 
(20,938.93  in  excess  of  its  current  revenues.  Add  to  this  the  expense 
of  building  improvements  during  the  year,  $65,538.79,  and  the  perma- 
nent funds  of  the  Home  have  been  reduced  $86,477.72  during  the  past 
year,  while  it  is  estimated  that  under  the  existing  law  the  additions  to 
the  permanent  fund  will  not  hereafter  be  more  than  $10,000  or  $12,0(K) 
per  year.  That  this  condition  of  affairs,  if  continued,  must  ultimately 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  permanent  fund  of  this  valuable  institu- 
tion is  apparent.  Some  action  should  be  taken  now,  and  what  it  shall 
be,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  demands  the  early  attention  of  Con- 
gress. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

The  details  of  the  bareaas  and  divisioDS  of  the  Department  and  of 
the  several  institntions  under  its  control  are  fully  shown  by  their  indi- 
vidual reports.  It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  some  of  the  bureaus 
are  needing  additional  clerical  force.  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  make  a 
recommendation  for  any  material  change  until  I  find  it  impossible  to 
re-apportion  the  force  of  the  Department  in  such  manner  as  to  meet 
these  demands. 

The  increasing  complexity  and  detail  of  the  Department,  however, 
convince  me  that  the  creation  by  Congress  of  the  office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  would  be  of  material  assistance  in  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  its  administration.  Several  of  my  predecessors 
haye  made  the  same  request,  and  I  beg  to  renew  the  recommendation. 

Bedfield  Proctor, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MAJOR  GE^HSRAL  COMMANDING  TEIB 

ARMY. 

Headquabters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  October  22, 18S9. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  oi>era- 
tions  of  the  Army  duriug  the  past  year,  with  accompanying  reports  of 
the  commanding  generals  of  divisions  and  departments,  of  the  Adjutant 
General  and  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army,  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Artillery  School  and  of  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School ; 
also  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  latter  school : 

The  organization  of  geographical  divisions  and  departments  remains 
the  same  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  except  that  the  States 
of  Wisconsin  and  Arkansas  have  been  trauslerred  from  the  Division  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Departments  of  Dakota  and  J\lissouri,  respectively. 
The  following  changes  in  command  have  taken  place  since  that  date: 
On  the  14th  of  November,  1S88,  the  commanding  general  of  the  Army 
was  relieved  from  the  immediate  command  of  the  Division  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  Maj.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  was  assigned  to  that  command.  On  the 
same  date  Brig.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  was  assigned  to  command  the  Di- 
vision of  the  Pacific,  relieving  General  Howard,  and  Col.  B.  II.  (Jrier- 
8on,  Tenth  Cavalry,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
Arizona,  vacated  by  General  Miles. 

DIVISION   OF   THE  ATLANTIC. 

General  Howard  again  calls  attention  to  the  important  subject  of  sea- 
coast  defense,  and  especially  to  a  form  of  high  explosive,  with  an  inter- 
esting account  of  its  demonstrated  qualities.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  high  explosives  which  are  undergoing  exhaustive  tests,  under 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortilication,  for  the  iHiri)oso 
of  ascertaining  their  utility  in  the  military  service. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  remarks  of  General  Howard  upon 
the  subject  of  desertions,  reorganization,  instruction,  and  other  matters 
of  interest  to  the  service,  which  can  not  well  be  abbreviated,  as  well  as 
to  his  detailed  report  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  troops  of  his  com- 
mand. 
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DIVISION  OP  THE  MISSOURI. 

Major-General  Orook,  commanding  Division  of  the  Missouri,  submits 
the  reports  of  the  commanding  generals  of  the  four  departments  com- 
prised in  his  division.  These  r^jports  fully  set  forth  the  transfer  of 
troops  within  the  division  as  well  as  to  and  from  it,  except  those  now 
in  operation,  as  required  by  General  Orders,  No.  69,  current  series.  They 
also  show  the  instruction  of  the  troops  during  the  past  year,  which  has 
been  quite  satisfactory,  indicating  much  improvement.  The  annual 
camps  of  instruction  have  about  been  completed ;  special  reports  rela- 
tive thereto  will  be  submitted  hereafter. 

Attention  is  specially  invited  to  the  remarks  of  General  Crook  on  the 
subject  of  desertion,  that  of  instruction  in  rifle  and  carbine  firing,  and 
to  the  report  of  Ool.  Bobert  Williams,  assistant  adjutant  general,  of  an 
inspection  made  by  him  of  the  National  Park,  l  fully  concur  in  his 
suggestions  in  regard  to  buildings  for  the  troops,  police  of  the  Park,  etc. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   TEXAS,  BRiaABIER-aSNERAL    STANLEY    COMMAND- 
ING. 

General  Stanley  says : 

The  discipline  of  the  troops  in  this  department  is  good.  The  offenses  for  which 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  have  been  conrt-martialed  are  mostly 
breaches  of  military  discipline,  and  in  civil  life  would  receive  no  notice.  I  denv  that 
there  is  any  general  spirit  of  discontent  among  oar  enlisted  men ;  that  there  is  any 
tyranny  or  unnecessary  harshness  exercised  by  officers  in  dealing  with  their  men. 
Any  fair  inyestigating  authority  may  find  that  these  are  iaots  any  day. 

Attention  is  invited  to  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  subsist- 
ence ration,  and  to  his  report  upon  the  operations  of  tiie  troops  under 
his  command.  Orders  have  heretofore  been  issued  for  the  increase,  by 
one  regiment  of  infantry,  of  the  force  in  that  department. 

I  approve  the  following  recommendations  of  the  department  com- 
mander : 

I  respectfullv  recommend  a  survey  of  the  entire  State  of  Texas,  with  the  view  of 
locating  and  classifying  all  the  country  roads.  This  is  so  much  more  necessary  under 
the  changes  made  in  regard  to  roads  by  recent  legislation  on  roads  and  fences.  With- 
out a  ^uide  troops  can  not  now  march  from  one  county  seat  to  another,  fences  and 
^ates  interfering  every  few  miles.  This  work  recommended  could  be  done  without 
incurring  any  great  expense. 

Long  residence  in  parts  of  Texas,  notably  the  Rio  Grande  border,  is  debilitating, 
and  I  recommend  that  troox)s  be  changed  on  this  border  at  least  once  in  four  years. 

An  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  reservation  of  Fort  Duncan  and  tho 
restoration  of  that  post  is  earnestly  recommended. 

Questions  are  constantly  coming  up  requiring  a  legal  opinion  on  points  of  law 
which  require  a  search  into  authorities  that  can  only  now  be  consulted  through  the 
courtesy  of  private  parties.  This  places  the  law  oflicer  of  the  department  to  great 
inconvenience  and  loss  of  time,  and  in  the  attitude  of  a  borrower  of  Implements  to 
carry  ou  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Government  for  which  he  has  been  detailed. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  supply  the  acting 
judge-advocate's  office  of  this  department  with  a  good  working  law  Ulirary  and  cur- 
rent law  publications. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DAKOTA,    BBIGADIEB-GENEBAL    ETJGEE    COMMAND- 
ING. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Dakota 
by  General  Orders  l^o,  36,  April  0,  1889,  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Army. 

Fewer  occasions  than  in  former  years  have  reqnired  action  by  the 
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troops  for  repression  of  Indian  troubles.  The  natare  of  the  demand  in 
each  case  calling  for  action,  and  the  service  done  by  the  troops,  are 
stated  or  indicated  in  the  summary'  of  events. 

There  has  been  improvement  in  the  general  state  in  the  department 
with  respect  to  discipline,  including  instruction,  and  in  the  welfare  of 
the  troops,  due  in  part  to  the  effect  of  recent  orders  concerning  in- 
struction in  the  Army,  and  to  the  better  provisions  in  the  past  few 
years  by  the  supply  departments  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  and  to 
improvements  at  most  posts  likely  to  be  required  for  some  years,  in  the 
barracks,  the  water  supplies,  the  sanitary  conditions,  and  in  means  for 
recreation. 

Instruction  in  field  operations  has  been  in  progress  for  the  several 
garrisons  at  all  posts  in  the  department,  conformably  to  the  require- 
ments of  General  Orders  No  105,  of  1888,  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Army,  reports  of  which  will  be  submitted  in  due  time. 

DEPARTMENT     OF    THE    MISSOURI,    BRIGADIER- GENERAL      MERRITT 

OOMMANDING. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  an  important  and  exceedingly 
delicate  duty  has  devolved  on  the  troops  in  connection  with  the  setUe- 
ment  of  the  new  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  The  conduct  of  the  troops  in 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  has  been  worthy  of  praise,  while  the  ready 
submission  of  the  people  to  the  unwonted  military  restraint  rendered 
necessary  by  the  temporary  absence  of  civil  authority  attests  their  high 
character  as  good  citizens. 

Early  organization  of  civil  government  in  that  Terntory  will,  it  is 
ho(>ed,  relieve  the  Army  from  that  exceptional  dutj'.  Special  attention 
]B  invited  to  the  very  interesting  report  of  General  Merritt  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  to  the  detailed  report  of  the  operations  of  troops  under 
his  command. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   PLATTE,  BRIGADIER-GENERAL    RR00E:B  OOM- 
MANDING. 

Since  date  of  the  last  report  there  has  been  no  disturbance  on  the  part 
of  Indians  in  this  department. 

The  transfer  of  the  quartermaster's  and  subsistence  depots  from 
Cheyenne  to  Omaha  has  been  authorized.  The  subsistence  depot  at 
Cheyenne  has  been  closed,  and  all  the  business  of  the  depot  is  now 
transacted  at  Omaha,  with  advantage  to  the  service. 

The  closing  of  the  quartermaster's  depot  is  in  progress  and,  it  is  antici- 
pated, will  be  com])leted  at  an  early  date. 

The  transfer  of  the  ordnance  depot  has  been  recommended,  and  pro- 
vision is  now  being  made  for  its  accommodation  on  the  j^rounds  of  the 
quartermaster's  depot  at  Omaha.  As  soon  as  the  buildiu.i;:^  untliorized 
are  completed,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  transfer  will  be  duly  made. 

The  instruction  of  the  troops  in  the  four  camps  of  lust  year  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  report  at  the  close  of  the  season.  It  was  found 
to  be  highly  beneficial,  and  resulted  in  the  authorization  of  a  larger 
encampment  on  the  Fort  Kobinsou  (Xebraska)  KesiTvution,  with  every 
prospect  of  success  in  the  instruction  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the 
various  duties  of  the  field.  A  report  of  the  result  will  be  made  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  troops  to  their  stations.  At  this  time  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  tJie  good 
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resnlts,  from  an  extension  of  the  practice  of  assembling  troops  in  large 
bodies,  are  apparent  from  every  point  of  view. 

Under  the  new  system  of  target  practice  the  scores  made  have  not 
been  sO  high  as  in  previous  years,  bnt  the  system  is  manifestly  an  im- 
provement, and  the  instruction  under  it  is  more  beneficial  to  the  Army 
generally  than  under  the  former  system. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  PACIFIC,  BBIGADIEB-aENEBAL  MILES  COMMANDING. 

The  reports  of  the  division  and  department  commanders  (Brigadier- 
General  Gibbon,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  and 
Colonel  Grierson  that  of  Arizona)  give  very  complete  accounts  of  the 
operations  of  the  troops,  including  field  maneuvers,  camps  of  instruc- 
tion, and  target  practice.  They  also  contain  valuable  suggestions  upon 
the  subjects  of  desertion,  army  organization,  promotions,  etc.,  in  respect 
to  the  defenses  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  relative  to  the  Indian  tribes  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  I  will  not  attempt  to  condense  these  reports, 
but  invite  attention  to  them,  with  the  suggestion  that  a  copy  of  Colonel 
Grierson's  report  and  recommendation  relative  to  the  Indians  within 
the  limit  of  his  department  be  referred  to  the  honorable  Secretarj'^  of 
tlie  Interior. 

The  department  commander  forwards  a  report,  embracing  details  rel- 
ative to  Indians  and  military  affaire,  from  Col.  E.  A.  Carr,  Sixth  Cav- 
alry, commanding  the  District  of  Now  Mexico. 

BEMARKS. 

The  somewhat  diminished  necessities  of  the  Western  service  have 
made  it  practicable  to  station  a  small  part  of  the  infantry  of  the  Army  at 
some  of  the  most  important  strategic  points  in  the  Eastern  States.  One  of 
these  points  is  obviously  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  where  sufficient  ground  has 
been  reserved  for  military  uses  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  country's 
history,  and  where  one  company  of  infantry  is  now  stawoued.  Hence 
I  have  suggested  the  construction  of  barracks  and  quarters  for  a  regi- 
ment at  that  point. 

Other  stations  in  the  interior,  which  have  heretofore  been  occupied 
by  artillery,  have  now  been  garrisoned  by  infantry,  and  the  artillery 
troops  sent  to  sea-coast  stations,  where  they  may  be  instructed  in  their 
appropriate  duties. 

There  has  been  little  need  in  the  past  year  for  the  service  of  the 
Army,  either  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  or  in  controlling  the  Indian 
tribes.  The  simple  presence  or  proximity  of  the  troops  has  given  suf- 
ficient moral  support  to  the  civil  oflicers  having  charge  of  the  Indians, 
and  to  those  appointed  to  regulate  the  settlement  and  organization  of 
government  in  the  Territories  newly  opened  to  settlement. 

All  the  troops  not  otherwise  employed  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  practice  marches,  camps  of  instruction,  target  i>ractice,  instruction  in 
sea-coast  artiller^^,  etc.,  to  the  end  that  each  arm  of  the  service  may  be 
kept  at  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  and  preparation  for  any  service 
which  may  at  any  time  be  required. 

Regular  attendance  and  instruction  in  the  post  schools  provided  by 
law  has  been  made  a  military  duty,  to  insure  the  elementary  education 
of  the  young  men  who  may  be  deficient,  when  enlisted,  in  such  educa- 
tion. This  will,  it  is  believed,  assist  in  elevating  the  character  of  the 
enlisted  men,  make  them  more  efficient  soldiers,  and  better  prepare 
them  for  civil  life  when  discharged  from  the  Army. 
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ADJUTANT-GENBEAL'S  DEPABTMBNT. 

The  report  of  tlie  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  gives  complete  in- 
formation, in  tabular  form,  relative  to  the  organization,  actual  strength, 
and  distribution  of  the  Army  and  other  details.  It  also  contains  the 
statistics  of  desertion,  arranged  with  care,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  relation 
of  desertion  to  the  various  conditions  of  service  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  affect  it.  This  information,  so  arranged,  is  of  great  service  in 
an  intelligent  study  of  the  subject.  The  Adjutant-General  and  the  offi- 
cers of  his  department  have  given  much  careful  consideration  to  this 
important  subject,  and  their  views  are  entitled  to  great  weight 

I  also  invite  special  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
jutant-General relative  to  the  other  matters  treated  of  in  his  report. 

inspeotob-genebal's  bepobt. 

The  report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army  has  not  reached  me 
at  this  date.    It  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as  it  is  received. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOB  PEOMOTION. 

It  seems  manifest  that  promotion  in  the  active  service,  no  less  than 
original  appointment,  should  be  based  upon  competency  to  discharge 
ttie  duties  of  the  office.  The  former  Kegulations  of  the  Army  provided 
that  regular  promotion  should  be  made  according  to  seniority,  ^'  except 
io  case  of  disability  or  other  incompetency."  In  my  last  annual  report 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  regulation  provided  a  sufficient  means 
of  preventing  the  promotion  of  incompetent  officers,  and  recommended 
the  action  which  seemed  to  me  necesdary  to  make  that  regulation  effect- 
ive. Since  that  time,  in  the  revision  of  the  Kegulations,  the  words  "or 
other  incompetency''  have  been  stricken  out.  Nevertheless,  I  venture 
re8i)€Ctfully  to  renew  the  recommendation  then  made,  "  that  hereatter 
no  officer  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery  who  has  been  officially  re- 
ported by  his  commanding  officer  for  *  disability  or  other  incompetency' 
shall  be  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  uutil  he  shall  have  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  War  Department." 

Competency  on  the  part  of  officers  of  the  line  is  the  general  and  well- 
known  fact.  Incompetency,  like  physical  disability,  is  the  exception, 
and  its  examples  are  equally  well-known  to  commanding  officers.  It 
would  be  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  War  Department,  and  an 
unnecessary  expense,  to  subject  all  line  officers  to  examination  for  pro- 
motion. It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  sufficient  to  examine  those  who 
are  rex)orted  incompetent,  as  is  done  in  the  cases  of  those  who  are  reported 
physically  disabled.  The  practical  application  of  such  a  regulation 
would  doubtless  give  such  stimulm  to  the  exertions  of  young  officers  to 
qualify  themselves  for  their  duties  that  very  few  examinations  would  be 
necessary. 

DESEETION. 

The  causes  of  discontent  which  lead  to  desertion  from  the  Army  are 
numerous.  They  have  been  sought  for  diligently  in  past  years,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  removed.  Some  of  them  are  probably  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  remedy.  One  of  these  is  the  naturally  discontented  dis- 
position of  the  men  who  arc  led  by  that  feeling  alone  to  seek  change 
Irom  the  monotony  of  bread-winning,  in  any  civil  pursuit,  by  entering 
the  supposed  less  arduous  service  of  the  United.  States.    When  such 
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men  find  that  soldiers,  uo  less  ttian  civiUons,  mast  work,  their  feel- 
ing of  discontent  returns,  and  they  resort  to  the  only  means  by  which 
they  can  make  another  change.  These  men  rarely  desert  when  engaged 
in  an  active  campaign,  however  great  the  hardships  and  privation  or 
severe  the  discipline  may  be.  Ix  is  the  ordinary  labor  and  roatine  of 
military  duties  which  inspire  them  with  discontent.  These  oanses  of  de- 
sertion can  not  be  removed.  The  troops  can  not  be  kept  constantly  in 
active  military  campaign,  nor  can  they  be  exempted  from  the  monot- 
ony of  routine  duties  and  labor.  The  Qovernment  can  not  employ  hired 
laborers  to  do  the  work  which  the  troops  have  time  to  do  for  themselves. 
In  time  of  war  men  may  be  enlisted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  campaign- 
ing and  fighting;  but  in  the  permanent  establishment  the  only  useful 
men  are  those  who  are  content  to  fight  or  to  work,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  A  body  of  such  men  can  be  obtained  only  by  some  such 
eliminating  x^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^<^^  of  which  desertion  is  now  the  most  consx)ic- 
uous  and  lamentable  feature.  It  would  seem  that  some  kind  of  proba- 
tionary system  might  be  devised  by  which  the  unfit  element  among  re- 
cruits could  be  eliminated  without  resort  to  the  crime  of  desertion.  It 
does  not  seem  necessary  that  men  be  required,  in  time  of  peace,  to  bind 
themselves  absolutely  to  serve  for  five  years.  In  time  of  war  such  an 
obligation  is,  of  course,  indispensable,  and  any  reason  for  waiving  it  does 
not  then  exist.  A  snflicient  remedy  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  case 
of  all  worthy  men  who  find,  after  a  few  months'  trial,  that  they  have 
mistaken  their  calling,  by  a  more  liberal  exercise  of  the  power  to  dis- 
charge soldiers  upon  their  own  application  than  has  ever  heretofore 
l)revailed.  If  such  discharges  are  given  before  the  recruit  is  sent  to  his 
regiment  the  expense  to  the  United  States  will  not  be  great;  far  less 
than  the  losses  now  sustained  by  desertion. 

Greater  care  in  the  recruiting  s'ervice,  to  prevent  the  enlistment  of 
men  of  bad  character  or  habits,  may  be  found  practicable.  Measures 
having  this  object  in  view  have  already  been  instituted.  Also  greater 
care  in  the  treatment  of  recruits  by  officers  and  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers. Few  men,  unfortunately,  possess  the  temper  which  is  desirable 
in  a  commanding  ofticer  whereby  strict  discipline  may  be  enforced  with- 
out giving  oilense  to  subordinates.  The  records  of  desertion  from  dif- 
ferent organizations  throughout  the  Army  leave  no  room  for  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  commanding  officer  has  much  to  do 
with  the  extent  of  this  evil.  It  is  true  that  lax  discipline,  coupled  with 
great  care  for  the  comfort  of  the  men,  may  give  a  captain  a  very  con- 
tented company  yet  a  very  inefficient  one,  while  very  rigid  discipline 
may  cause  half  the  men  to  desert,  but  make  the  other  half  extremely 
efficient  soldiers.  Only  a  few  officers',  perhaps,  are  able  to  strike  the 
happy  mean  by  which  contentment  and  effective  discipline  may  be  com- 
bined; but  this  is  what  all  commanding  officers  should  strive  to  reach. 

In  some  few  instances  it  appears  that  captains  are  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  the  care  and  discipline  of  their  men  to  the  first  sergeant  and 
other  non-commissioned  officers,  without  that  constant  supervision  and 
control  which  the  captain  should  exercise.  In  all  such  cases  the  captain 
should  be  promptly  removed  from  the  command  which  he  so  seriously 
neglects.  Personal  care  of  his  men,  in  all  that  concerns  theirrights  and 
well-being,  as  well  as  in  that  which  concerns  the  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, is  the  tirst  duty  of  a  company  commander. 

After  all  possible  has  been  done  to  remove  reasonable  excuses  for 
desertion,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  means  now  provided  for  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of  deserters  are  wholly  inadequate.  Only  one 
in  five  is  ever  captured.    This  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  men  from  com- 
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mittinf?  crime.  The  remedy  is  to  authorize  civil  officers  to  arrest  tle- 
aerters,  and  increase  the  reward  so  as  to  compensate  them  for  tlioir 
service.  There  is  no  need  to  increase  the  penalty  for  ^lesertion,  but  to 
make  Bome  i)enalty  at  least  probable,  which  it  is  not  now. 

ARHY  ORGANIZATION  AND  PROMOTION. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  organization  and  rules  regulating  pro- 
motion, as  well  as  rates  oi  j);iy  for  equal  grades,  with  increase  for  length 
of  service,  should  be  the  same  as  far  as  practicable  throughout  the 
Army.  This  principle  was  recognized  by  Congress  in  thcj  law  fixing 
the  pay  of  the  Army  in  1870,  bur  the  obsolete  organization  still  con- 
tinues'in  the  infantry  and  artillery,  and  the  unjust  rule  of  ])ron}otion 
np  to  the  grade  of  captain  in  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 

Proper  organization  is  essential  to  the  efliciency  of  the  Army.  Im- 
partial jnstice  to  officers  nnd  soldiers  is  indispensable  to  tbeir  general 
contentment  and  zeal  in  the  ])ublic  service. 

The  present  organization  ot'the  cavalry  accords  with  the  necessities 
of  modern  tactics  and  requires  no  change  5  that  of  the  infantry  is  seri- 
ously defective,  insomuch  as  it  8ui>j)oses  a  single  battalion  of  ten  com- 
panies, an  impossible  formation  under  the  fire  of  nioderti  weapons.  A 
regiment  of  infantry  should  consist  of  three  battalions,  aggregating 
twelve  companies,  as  in  the  cavalry. 

The  present  organization  of  the  artillery-  is  defective  in  that  the 
number  of  subaltern  ollicers  is  much  greater  than  necessary.  It  was 
based  upon  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  field  or  light  battery  service. 
But  this  necessity  no  longer  exists,  even  in  the  field  artillerj%  and  never 
has  existed  in  sea-coast  artillery,  which  comprises  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  artillery  arm.  This  excess  of  lieutenants  causes  the  ruin- 
ous stagnation  in  promotion  of  artillery  ollicers,  whereby  the  age  of 
most  active  and  efficient  service  is  passed  before  an  officer  attains  to  the 
rank  necessary  to  the  command  of  a  battery. 

The  present  necessity  for  some  increase  in  the  sea-coast  artillery 
afforda  a  most  favomble  opportiurity  to  corroet  this  fault  in  the  artil- 
lery organization.  It  is  nnw  practicable  to  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
crease of  effective  strength  without  any  material  increase  in  the  wliolo 
number  of  officers  by  a  judicious  use  of  tlie  sur])lus  oHicers  of  the 
present  organization.  For  this  purpose  I  respectfullj-  sug;rest  that  the 
present  five  regiments  of  artillery  bo  organized  into  seven  regiments, 
the  organization  to  be  the  same  as  that  now  provided  by  law,  except  that 
there  shall  be  only  one  first  li(»utenant,  inst(.»ad  of  two,  to  ea(^h  battery. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  enlisted  strength  ofthearmybe  in- 
creased to  30,0(K).  There  slionM  bo  a  largo  ninrgin  for  recruiis  under 
instruction  at  depots,  who  s1k;uM  not  be  sent  to  distant  stations,  at 
great  expense,  until  they  liavii  Ix-oonie  well  accustomed  to  military  life 
and  their  continuance  and  efficiency  in  the  service  well  assured.  Under 
a  limit  of  30,000  about  25,000  men  in  the  ranks  could  always  be  relied 
on. 

The  addition  of  5,000  men,  as  suggested,  would  supply  the  force 
necessary  for  the  proiK)sed  reorganiz<»tion  of  the  infantry  and  artilleiy. 

The  present  system  of  promotion  in  llie  line  of  the  Army  results  in 
very  great  injustice  to  many  officers.  In  fact,  one-half  of  these  officers 
suffer  injury,  without  cause,  for  the  benelU  of  th<?!  other  half.  In  some 
cases  this  injury'  isextrenie,  one  nflieer  Wuxii;  deprived  of  his  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  captain  until  he  has  served  eighteen,  twenty,  or  even 
twenty-two  years  as  a  lieutenant,  while  another  in  the  same  arm  of  the 
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service  receives  bis  captaincy  in  eleven  or  twelve  years,  without  having 
rendered  any  special  service  to  merit  exceptional  promotion.  Moreover, 
this  evil  ha^  been  greatly  aggravated  in  past  years  by  the  selection 
of  such  ofllcers  for  retirement,  on  account  of  disability,  as  would  make 
place  for  the  promotion  of  juniors  over  the  heads  of  their  seniors.  So 
far  has  this  been  carried  that  some  officers  have  been  deprived  of  the 
possibility  of  the  regular  promotion  to  the  higher  grades  in  the  arm  of 
the  service,  which  is  apparently  guaranteed  tor  them  by  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  law. 

It  may  be  im])racticable  to  remedy  the  wi'ongs  which  have  already 
been  done ;  but  like  wrongs  may  be  x)revented,  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, in  the  cases  of  all  young  officers  who  have  not  yet  begun  to  suffer 
them. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  hereafter  promotions,  from  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant  up  to  that  of  colonel,  in  the  cases  of  all  officers  who 
are  not  now  above  the  lowest  grade,  should  be  made  according  to  senior- 
ity of  commission  in  the  arm  to  which  the  officer  belongs,  and  not,  as  now 
in  part,  by  regiments.  I  would  also  suggest  that  hereafter  officers  be 
commissioned  in  the  arm  of  the  service  to  which  they  belong,  and  not 
in  particular  regiments,  so  that  they  may  be  assigned  to  regiments  and 
transferred  from  one  regiment  to  another  by  the  President,  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  sor>ice  may  require. 

NON-OOMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Army,  and  the  welfare  and  contentment  of  the 
enlisted  men,  depend  very  largely  ui>on  the  non-commissioned  officers. 
Hence  it  is  very  important  that  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  latter 
be  elevated  as  much  as  possible.  The  vacancies  available  for  the  pro- 
motion of  enlisted  men  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  are  necessarily 
very  few  in  number,  and  the  most  meritorious  non-commissioned  officers 
are  too  old  to  commence  a  career  as  commissioned  officers.  Hence  each 
non-commissioned  grade  should  be  made  a  real  reward  for  meritorious 
service.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  pay  of  non-commissioned 
officers  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  be  made  the  same  as  that  now 
established  by  law  for  like  grades  in  the  engineers. 

TARGET  PRACTICE. 

The  new  Firing  Eegulations  for  Small-Arms,  prepared  by  Capt.  S.  E. 
Blunt,  Ordnance  Department,  late  inspector  of  small-arms  practice  at 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  were  published  with  the  approval  of 
the  War  Department  at  the  beginning  of  the  iiresent  year.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  embody  the  results  of  the  valuable  experience  of  the 
last  ten  years  in  this  most  important  branch  of  the  soldier's  instruction 
and  will  require  no  substantial  modification  for  several  years  to  come. 

As  indicated  in  my  last  annual  report,  special  attention  is  required, 
under  the  new  Eegulations,  to  pistol  practice  in  the  training  of  the 
cavalry  soldier ;  and  sei)arate  competitions  have  been  inaugnrated  for 
the  cavalry,  in  which  the  pistol  and  carbine  are  used  instead  of  the 
rifle. 

The  results  of  the  various  competitions  and  the  departmental  reports 
indicate  that  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  the  pistol,  and  carbine 
have  been  conducted  with  undiminished  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and 
with  very  favorable  results.  A  special  improvement  in  skirmish  flring 
is  noted  J  due  to  an  increase  in  the  time  required  to  be  devoted  to  this 
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vitally  important  variety  of  i)ractico.  It  is  believed  that  to  obtain  tbo 
most  gratifying  results  nothing  will  be  required  lor  several  years  to 
come,  except  conscientiously  carrying  out  the  liring  regulations  as  they 
now  stand. 

It  is  regretted  that  the  new  medals  to  bo  awardtMl  to  sucoossful  eom- 
pt'titors  could  not  be  distributed  at  the  proper  time,  owing  to  the  press 
of  work  which  has  as  yet  prevented  the  authorities  of  the  mint  from 
oompleting  the  necessary  dies. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  small-arms  j)ractiee,  I  desire  to  re- 
peat my  suggestion  of  last  year,  that  the  time  seems  to  have  come  to 
replace  our  single-loading  small-arms  by  magazine  arms  of  reduced 
caliber. 

The  evolution  of  a  system  of  target  practice  for  Held  and  garrivSon 
artillery,  similar  in  excellence  to  that  now  followed  by  the  other  arms 
of  the  service,  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  For  the  field  artillery  much  is 
to  be  hoped,  in  this  direction,  from  the  establishment  of  the  school  of 
instruction  at  Fort  Riley.  This  will  subserve  its  most  important  pur- 
pose if  it  develops  into  a  scientific  school  of  gunnery  for  that  arm,  for 
which  object  every  encouragement  should  be  given. 

The  problem  is  at  present  a  more  difficult  one  in  the  case  of  garrison 
artillerj-,  owing  to  the  antiiiuated  character  and  great  variety  of  our 
aea-coast  armament.  Nevertheless,  much  instruction  is  to  be  derived 
from  an  intelligent  use  of  the  material  now  on  hand.  An  important 
step  has  been  taken  in  making  the  method  identical,  as  Inr  as  local  con- 
ditions will  pennit,  for  all  of  our  sea-t.'oast  garrisons.  This  will  permit 
a  system  of  comparison  between  regiments,  garrisons,  and  batteries 
essential  to  an  enthusiastic  prosecution  of  such  work. 

The  heavy  artillery'  service  has  been  much  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
all  scieutiEc  appliances  for  C4)nducting  practice  with  its  special  arms; 
but  it  is  Loped  that  this  will  he  rnmedieil  by  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Congress  to  ])rovide  the  necessary 
apparatas.  With  this  object  in  view,  a  provisional  expenditure  of  a 
portion  of  the  appropriation  has  beeii  directeti  fur  the  jmsts  of  Fort 
VTarren,  Fort  Hamilton,  Fort  Wadsworth,  and  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco.  After  a  thorough  test  of  the  ai)i)lianc(»s  deemed  necessary 
bas  been  tlius  obtained,  the  remainder  of  tlie  appropriation  can  be  ex- 
pended to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  measures  now  in  i)rogress,  under  recent  acts  of  Congress,  will 
won  ^ive  tlie  artillery  an  opi)ortunity  to  practice  with  the  best  sea  coast 
ordnance. 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD.      • 

The  celebration  of  the  centennia;!  of  the  inauguration  of  President 
Washington  in  the  city  of  New  Y<nk  on  the  30th  of  April,  s^^ve  occa- 
sion for  the  assembly  of  a  large  body  of  trooj^s  from  many  of  tlu^  States, 
together  with  a  small  contingent  from  the  Regular  Army.  This  afibrded 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  testiug  the  disripline  and  etHciency  of  the 
troops  thus  assembled,  as  well  iks  the  ciipacity  of  the  railroads  for  the 
rapid  transportation  of  large  bix.lies  of  men.  The  results  of  this  experi- 
ment were  highly  satisfactory.  The  execution  of  the  ('om])licated  and 
difficult  operations  required  of  these  trooi)s  was  i>ractically  faultless, 
aud  fully  jastifies the  confidence  that  they  could  be  concentrated  at  any 
l^int  and  made  an  eflective  army  in  an  exceedin;:rly  short  time.  It  may 
Kafely  be  said  that  at  no  previous  ])eriod  have  the  volunteer  militia  of 
the  country,  when  yet  untried  m  battle,  been  in  no  high  a  state  of  prep- 
aration for  active  service. 
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Good  renultR  are  already  apparent  from  the  policy  adopted  by  Con- 
gress of  fostering  military  education  in  many  of  the  colleges  and  pnblio 
schools  of  the  country.  It  is  believed  that  officers  of  the  Army  can  not, 
in  time  of  peace,  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  this  general  edu- 
ciition  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  If  there  were  no  other  benefit,  the 
discipline,  including  prompt  and  exact  obedience,  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  military  instruction,  is  beneficial  in  all  civil  avocations  hardly 
less  than  in  the  military  service,  and  is  an  essential  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a  good  citizen. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  governors  of  several  of  the  States,  detach- 
ments of  the  regular  troops  have  united  with  the  State  troops  in  their  an- 
nual encampments  for  instruction.  This  experience  has,  it  is  believed, 
been  mutually  beneficial,  and  there  is  no  duty  which  the  regular  troops 
perform  with  more  alacrity  and  satisfaction.  They  are  glad  to  render 
any  aid  in  their  power  to  the  volunteers,  whose  service  is  performed  at 
so  great  personal  sacrifice,  and  upon  whom  they  rely  for  support  as  an 
immediate  reserve  in  time  of  need. 

OBDNANOE  AND  FOETIFIOATION. 

The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification,  from  time  to 
time,  have  given  in  detail  all  the  business  transacted  by  the  board  since 
its  organization.  The  board  has  steadily  pursued  the  policy  dictated 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  September  22, 1888,  to  ascertain  by 
public  competition  and  practical  tests  the  best  of  all  varieties  of  heavy 
ordnance  and  other  implements  and  engines  of  war  which  the  genius  of 
the  country  may  produce. 

The  plans  of  the  Engineer  Department  will  provide  all  the  land  de- 
fenses necessary  for  the  security  of  the  great  maritime  ports  of  the 
country.  In  a  very  few  cases  these  land  defenses  will  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  floating  batteries  or  jwwerful  harbor-defense  vessels,  be- 
cause the  necessary  foundations,  for  guns  do  not  exist  on  solid  ground. 

Submarine  mines  and  movable  tori)edoes  will  also  play  an  important, 
though  secondary,  part  in  the  general  plans  of  defense. 

All  these  conditions  of  defense  have  been  fully  considered  by  the 
military  engineers  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  problem  is  en- 
tirely capable  of  satisfactory  solution.  The  great  seaboard  cities  of 
the  country  can,  at  a  moderate  cost,  be  placed  in  condition  of  perma- 
nent security  against  any  possible  foreign  attack,  while  the  ifavy, 
which  is  now  so  rapidly  approaching  the  condition  demanded  by  public 
interests  and  the  national  honor,  may  be  left  entirely  free  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  on  all  the  seas  of  the  world,  and  to  pur- 
sue and  attack  upon  the  open  ocean  any  hostile  fleet  which  may  ven- 
ture near  our  shores. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  will  indicate  the  appropriations 
which  may  be  judiciously  made  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  jiro- 
vide  emj)laceinents  for  the  guns  and  mortars  whose  efliciency  will  have 
been  satisfactorily  tested  under  direction  of  the  Board. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  any  additions  be  made  to  the  old  fortifica- 
tions or  armament  of  the  military  posts  along  the  northern  border  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  a  moderate  force  be  maintained  in  barracks 
at  those  posts. 

The  estimates  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  will  indicate  the  sums  which 
may  bo  judiciously  expended  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  ordnance  of 
those  kinds  whose  merits  have  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

The  Board  of  Ordnauce  and  Fortification  will  submit  an  estimate  of 
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the  addidonal  fiiiids  whicb  seifm  cle5:raV'o  :r.  :*r.i 
special  wwk  iotnisted  ;o  iha;  Doai^I  >v  *,-:  , :  ».". :  ,:i  <x.  :.-.:>  vo:v 
nectioD  I  be^  leave  ro  n3<»r  re>T^e^:-: :'::'/.>  sv.^jf  >:  '\\:r,  :'..-,  rt  >  v  ^  :  i-;\l 
of  a  i>roTisaon  that  ordinary  cxv-t::«l.:::rt5 ::: : -.t-  K:  ,:.v.e:r  ,;:;l  O:v:::.:v.oo 
Departments  shall  be  za^dr  ;:;.uer  :-ie  •;::  v-::.::  oi  ;s.e  InVini  c:  i.>r\l- 
nacce  and  FortiScanoc.  «aoh  as  w.i^  :nti\xi:;^«.a.  Tvrh.v  s^  :a,itlN  vrioLtly, 
in  the  last  appiiopfiation  bill. 


SEA-COAST   GABSISONS;. 

lo  immediate  connection  viih  the  rtiniinption  of  work  npon  tho  foni* 
fications  and  armament  of  the  prinoiiwl  s*'aiH>rrs  ;>;.u-isiou  sho.iM  Ih> 
made  for  the  necessary  garrisons  ami  tor  rluir  barruiks  and  tiu^ariors. 
The  permaoent  artillery  force  siionUl  bf  saiiiv'oiir  for  tlu^  ordinary  c;irt> 
of  the  guns,  machinery  •  and  defensive  works,  iwul  to  furnish  thv*  ;r.a;uHl 
experts  necesaaiy  for  the  wiirkin*:  of  tbo  jiiir  s  in  timo  o\  war.  It  should 
also  beaafficient  to  serve  as  the  iiucU'US  for  instruotion,  ^'n  I'uwc  k}(\h\\kw^ 
of  the  militia  of  the  sea-coast  States,  who  must  bo  rolioil  upon  to  supply 
the  great  mass  of  men  which  will  be  netHliHl  for  ilotV-iiM  :n  war. 

The  following  detailed  statement,  baso<i  on  the  esriniato  ni.iiloby  the 
Bottrd  on  Fortifications,  in  1880.  of  the  necess;uy  nrn>anuMir,  shows  that 
the  war  garrisons  of  our  sea-coast  defenses  must  bo  about  83,0iH>  anil- 
lerv-men : 
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In  addition  to  the  1,305  gans  of  modern  constrnction  enu  raerated  above, 
the  Board  on  Fortifications  reported  that  there  are  2,020  sea-coast  guns 
now  on  hand  available  lor  use  exclusive  of  sea-coast  mortars.  The  Board 
decided  that  all  of  these  guns  are  essential  for  the  protection  of  torpedo 
lines  and  the  defense  of  the  minor  ports  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list. 
The  number  of  artillerymen  necessary  to  properly  man  them  in  time  of 
war  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Gim. 


20-inGh  unooth'bore  Rodmaa. 
15-inch  smooth-bore  Eodman 
10-inch  amooth-boTo  Rodman 
S-inch  smooth-bore  Kodman  . 
100-ponnder  rifled  Parrott ... 
200-poander  rifled  Parrott ... 
300-ponnder  rifled  Parrott . . . 
Conyerted  rifles 


Total 


No.  on 
band. 


2 
308 
998 
210 
173 
81 
38 
210 


2,020 


One-fnin 
detach- 
ment. 


18 
12 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


One  re- 
lief for  att 
gtmB. 


86 
3,69« 
7,984 
1,680 
1,384 
648 
804 
1.680 


X  3  for 

one  day's 

action. 


108 

11,088 

23, 952 

5  040 

4.152 

1,944 

912 

5,040 


52,236 


SmdMART. 

Men. 

Total  for  proposed  armament.. 34,968 

Total  for  guns  on  hand 52,236 


Total 87,204 

Or,  omittint;  the  lake  ports,  86,284  artillerj'men. 


Bat  it  is  unnecessary  to  maintain  so  great  a  force  in  time  of  peace. 
Were  the  proposed  armament  in  a  forward  state  of  completion,  as  in  a 
few  years  it  will  be,  one- tenth  of  the  above  number  should  be  provided, 
although  even  then  we  should  have  only  one-half  the  number  generally 
regarded  as  the  peace  footing  of  artillery  troops,  viz,  one-fifth  the  war 
strength.  It  would  furnish  only  one  trained  artillery-man  in  every  ten 
needed  in  war,  which  is  not  an  unreasonable  demand.  Moreover,  this 
number  will  be  necessary  for  the  prox)er  care  of  the  new  armament  and 
artillery  machines.  Even  now  one-half  this  number  (or  one-twentieth  of 
the  whole)  are  needed  to  care  for  the  armament  already  on  hand  and  the 
present  fortifications,  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  of  our  sea-coast  mi- 
litia. I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  this  requisite  force  be 
obtained  by  a  reorganization  of  the  existing  five  regiments  of  artillery 
into  seven  regiments,  as  elsewhere  suggested,  and  by  a  small  increase 
in  the  number  of  enlisted  men  heretofore  allowed  by  the  annual  appro- 
priation bills.  On  a  basis  of  six  hundred  men  to  each  regiment,  i)lus 
60  mechanical  engineers,  this  will  give  tiie  one-twentieth  now  deemed 
necessary.  By  a  simple  expansion,  as  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
nation  grow,  this  force  can  be  increased  to  the  ultimate  one-tenth,  and 
thus  the  reorganization  here  recommended  would,  without  change, 
answer  all  demands  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  following  detailed  statement  will  indicate  the  necessity  and  pro- 
posed distribution  of  the  artillery  force  above  suggested.  In  making 
this  distribution  regard  has  been  had  as  far  as  possible  to  the  proper 
ratio  between  the  proposed  peace  garrison  and  the  estimateil  war  gar- 
rison. At  the  same  time  the  actual  existing  accommodations  for  troops, 
as  well  as  the  proximity  of  the  places  named  to  the  more  important 
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masses  of  organized  militia  in  oar  sea-coast  States,  have  inflaenced  the 
distribution  here  recommended : 

Batterios. 

Fort  Preble,  Portland,  Me 8 

BoatOD,  Maas.: 

Fort  Warren 4 

Fort  Independenoe 2 

—  6 

•  

Fort  Adams,  Varraganaett  Bay 4 

Fort  Trnmbnll,  New  London,  Conn d 

Fort  8chnyler,£aet  River,  New  York 3 

Narrows  and  Sandy  Hook : 

Fort  Hamilton 4 

Fort  Wadsworth 6 

—  10 

Delaware  Biver : 

FortMlflain 2 

Fort  Delaware 2 

—  4 

Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  Md 3 

Wasbinffton  and  Lower  Potomac : 

Washington  Barracks 4 

Fort  Foote 2 

Fort  Washington 2 

—  8 

Fort  Monroe,  Hampton  Boads • 8 

Fort  Pnlaski,  Savannah  Biver 2 

Golf  ports : 

Key  West 3 

Pensacola 2 

Mobile 1 

New  Orleans 3 

Galveston 1 

—  10 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco 8 

Fort  Canby,  Colombia  River 2 

Total 72 

Adding  twelve  light  batteries,  the  whole  number  will  be  eighty- 
fonr  (seven  full  regiments).  This  is  manifestly  the  least  number  of 
batteries  that  can  possibly  perform  the  service  required. 

Of  these  twenty-one  posts,  not  more  than  seven,  viz,  Forts  Adams, 
Trumball,  Hamilton,  Wadsworth,  Washington  Barracks,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  and  Fort  Canby,  are,  or  upon  the  completion  of  work 
now  in  progress  soon  will  be,  ready  to  receive  the  proposed  garrisons. 
I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  more  or  less  extensive  additions 
and  repairs  to  the  barracks  and  quarters  which  will  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  required  garrisons  at  the  other  posts  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable.  Until  the  work  of  fortification  is  begun,  the 
construction  of  barracks  at  Charleston,  Mobile,  and  Galveston  is  not 
recommended ;  the  garrisons  of  these  posts  to  be  kept  for  the  pres- 
ent at  Atlanta,  Key  West,  Pensacola,  and  New  Orleans.  No  garrison 
is  now  recommended  for  Wilmington  or  the  mouth  of  Cape  Feai 
River,  because  this  point  is  one  of  the  last  to  be  fortified.  Moreover 
the  small  for(»  available  for  garrisoning  the  Atlantic  coast  should 
be  concentrated  towards  the  northern  and  southern  extremities,  the 
parts  most  liable  to  sudden  attack  in  the  event  of  war. 
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I  also  recommend  that  barracks  and  qaarters  for  one  regiment  of 
infantry  be  constructed  at  Plattsburgh,  New  York,  and  would  sug- 
gest that  special  appropriations  be  asked  for  to  provide  all  the  build- 
ings required  at  these  important  Eastern  posts,  as  has  been  done 
heretofore  for  the  more  important  and  permanent  posts  of  the  West. 

I  also  recommend  that  estimates  be  submitted  for  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  important  posts  heretofore,  especially  author- 
ized, so  that  the  work  may  be  finished  without  delay.  The  abandon- 
ment of  posts  no  longer  useful  and  the  concentration  of  the  troops  at 
the  most  desirable  stations,  according  to  the  well-matured  plans  of 
the  War  Department  approved  by  Congress,  depend  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  central  posts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

MajoY'Oeneialy  Commanding. 

Hon.BEDFiELD  Pbogtor, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  REGIMENTS. 


CAVALRY. 


1.  Fort  Castori  Mont. 

2.  Fort  Walla-WaUa,  Wash. 

3.  Fort  Clark,  Tex. 

4.  Fort  Lowell,  Ariz. 

5.  Fort  Reno,  lDd.T. 


6.  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex. 

7.  Fort  Riley,  Kane. 

8.  Fort  Mead,  Dak. 

9.  Fort  Robinson.  Nobr, 
10.  Fort  Apache,  Ariz. 


ARTILLERY. 


1.  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  Fort  Adams,  R.  I. 

3.  Washington  Barracks,  Washington^D. 

C. 


4.  Fort  McPberson,  Ga. 

5.  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


INFANTRY. 


1.  Angel  Island,  Cal. 

2.  Fort  Omaha,  Nebr. 

3.  Fort  SnelliDg,  Minn. 

4.  Fort  Sherman,  Idaho. 

5.  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

6.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

7.  Fort  Logan,  Colo. 

8.  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

9.  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz. 

10.  Fort  Marcy,  N.  Mex. 

11.  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y. 

12.  Fort  Yates,  Dak. 

13.  Fort  Supply,  Ind.T. 


14.  Vanconver  Bks.,  Wash. 

15.  Fort  Buford,  Dak. 
1(5.  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 

17.  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. 

18.  Fort  Clark,  Tex. 

19.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

20.  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont. 

21.  Fort  Sidney,  Nebr. 

22.  Fort  Keongh,  Mont. 

23.  Fort  Wayne,  Mich. 

24.  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 

25.  Fort  Missoula,  Mont. 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  SUEGEONGENEBAL. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  ABMY. 

The  mean  Btrength  of  tbe  commands,  officers  and  men,  white  and 
colored,  from  which  medical  reports  were  received  daring  the  year 
amoanted  to  24,726.  There  were  31,420  admissious  to  sick  report,  of 
which  25,415  were  for  disease  and  6,005  for  injury,  equivalcDt  to  1,270.73 
entries  for  every  thousand  men  of  the  strength  present,  and  giving  a 
daily  or  constant  sick  rate  of  a  little  over  4  jier  cent,  of  the  command. 
The  deaths  numbered  218,  equivalent  to  an  annual  death-rate  of  8.15 
per  thousand  of  strength ;  and  the  discharges  for  disability  742,  equiva- 
lent to  a  rate  of  27.75. 

A  brief  study  of  these  statements,  and  their  comparison  with  the  cor« 
resi)onding  statistics  of  other  bodies  of  men,  will  suffice  to  show  that 
the  health  of  the  Army  during  the  year  has  been  well  up  to  the  average 
of  a  well-cared  for  force.  In  civil  life  the  health  of  a  community  is  de- 
termined by  a  consideration  of  the  death-rate  per  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  statistics  of  the  Army  are  more  extensive  and  precise ; 
they  give  the  death-rate,  by  which  comparison  may  be  made  with  the 
corresponding  facts  collected  by  State  and  municipal  boards  of  health; 
but  tbey  give  also  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  in  which  the  deaths 
occurred,  and,  what  is  of  most  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  daily  sick-rate  or  percentage  of  noneffective  men  in  the  aggregate 
strength  present  find  the  number  of  men  lost  to  the  service  by  dis- 
ability occasioned  by  disease  or  injury. 

The  death-rate  for  the  year  was  for  the  Army,  8.15 — whites,  7.55 ; 
colored,  13.66  per  thousand  of  strength.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
last  year  were  8.12,  7.85,  and  10.71 ;  and  for  the  decade  ending  Decem 
ber  31, 1886, 10.23,  9.97,  and  12.91.  This  is  a  satisfactory  showing,  as- 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  1886  mortality-rate  of  the  British 
army,  11.48,  or  of  the  Italian  army  for  the  same  year,  9.31 ;  but  that  it 
is  not  so  low  as  it  might  be  under  improved  sanitary  conditions  and 
surroundings  is  evidenced  by  the  low  death-rate  for  1887  in  the  army  of 
Austria-Hungary,  6.95.  But  evidently  these  comparisons,  although 
showing  that  service  in  one  army  is  more  dangerous  than  in  another, 
tell  nothing  as  to  the  point  which  is  of  most  interest,  whether  the  deaths 
in  the  one  army  or  in  the  other  are  more  numerous  than  they  ought  to 
be  were  all  due  care  taken  of  the  health  of  the  soldiers.  The  climate, 
exposures,  and  special  diseases  from  which  each  army  has  to  be  pro- 
tected are  probably  different ;  and  no  satisfactory  comparisons  as  to 
the  results  of  the  care  exercised  in  protecting  the  men  can  be  made. 
There  is,  moreover,  another  source  of  difficulty  in  effecting  comparisons 
of  this  kind.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  death-rate  of  an  army  will 
have  a  certain  dependence  on  the  issue  or  withholding  of  discharges  for 
disability.  If  a  man  affected  with  an  inevitably  fatal  disease  be  dis- 
charged that  he  may  go  home  to  die,  the  death-rate  is  correspondingly 
lessened. 

In  comparing  the  rate  with  that  of  men  of  corresponding  ages  in  civil 
life  the  preponderance  of  violent  deaths  in  the  Army  must  be  consid- 
ered. This  preponderance  must  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
service  of  the  soldier  as  compared  with  the  more  restricted  and  defined 
conditions  of  danger  in  civil  life.  Hence  to  compare,  by  means  of  its 
death-rate,  the  liealth  of  a  military  command  with  that  of  a  body  of 
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civiliaDS  of  the  same  age,  deaths  £rom  disease  only  shonid  be  held  in 
view.  These  deaths  in  the  Army  daring  the  present  year  numbered 
G.09.  The  death-rate,  from  disease,  of  civilians  of  the  military  a^e,  as 
shown  by  the  tables  of  the  Tenth  Census,  was,  during  the  census  year, 
6.87.*  But  on  the  one  hand  the  acknowledged  defects  of  the  census 
returns  must  be  remembered,  and,  on  the  other,  the  influence  which  dis- 
charges from  the  Army  exercise  in  keeping  down  its  recorded  death- 
rate.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  make  accurate  comparisons  between 
the  death-rate  of  ciTilians  and  soldiers,  nor,  as  will  be  now  pointed  out, 
is  this  needful. 

The  standard  of  comparison  for  the  health  of  an  army  is  its  oicn  best 
annual  record.  Outside  of  unusual  vicissitudes,  exposure,  and  epidemics, 
and  of  the  insanitary  conditions  which  bring  disease  and  death  into  the 
ranks  of  an  army  during  campaigns,  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  the 
soldier  do  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
modified  by  intelligent  efforts  for  their  improvement.  What  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  past  should  therefore  be  effected  in  the  present,  or 
a  satisfactory  explanation  should  be  given  of  the  cause  of  the  failure, 
which  would  thus  be  converted  into  a  source  of  protection  for  the  future. 
Excluding  deaths  from  injury  and  epidemics  of  cholera  and  yellow-fever, 
the  lightest  mortality  record  of  the  United  States  Army  was  that  of 
the  year  1885,  when  the  rate  of  4.76  was  recorded.  As  the  rate  for  the 
past  year,  6.09,  is  by  no  means  markedly  in  excess  of  this  exceptioniil 
standard,  I  am  justified  ft'om  this  point  of  view  in  claiming  that  during 
the  year  the  health  of  the  Army  has  been  well  up  to  the  average  of  a 
well-cared  for  force. 

The  discharges  numbered  742,  equal  to  a  rate  of  27.75  per  1,000  of 
strength.  This  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  the  year  1887, 
27.08,  and  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  decade  ending  December 
31, 1886,  32.36.  While  this  may  be  viewed  as  satisfactory  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  better  record  than  is  given  by  many  of  our  pa«t  years,  the  cor- 
responding rates  of  the  British  and  the  Italian  armies  for  1880,  15.03 
and  13.29,  respectively,  and  of  the  army  of  Austria-Hungary  for  1887, 
14.10,  manifest  clearly  that  there  is  a  fault  somewhere  in  our  methods, 
or  that  our  men  break  down  more  readily  than  those  of  the  armies 
mentioned.  The  latter  supposition  can  hardly  be  entertained,  because 
if  our  troops  become  disabled  thus  readily  they  would  die  in  proportion ; 
but  their  death-rate,  as  already  shown,  compares  favorably  with  those 
of  foreign  armies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  suggestion  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  of  the  742  discharged  men  no  less  than  129  were 
declared  by  the  medical  officers  who  issued  the  certificates  to  have  been 
in  their  disabled  condition  when  they  were  enlisted  as  recruits.  This  is 
denied  in  general  terms  by  the  officers  on  duty  at  the  recruiting  depots, 
who  instance  the  careful  supervision  held  over  the  recruits  during  their 
probationary  period,  and  suggest  that  the  post  surgeons  yielded  too 
readily  to  the  importunities  of  dissatisfied  men.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at 
the  facts  in  these  cases,  but  one  fact  is  evident,  that  the  proportion  of 
discharges  for  disability  in  our  Army  is  excessive,  and  that  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  at  both  depots  and  posts  to  reduce  their  number 
in  the  future. 

The  admissions  to  sick  report  during  the  year  amounted  to  1,270.73 
as  compared  with  1,248.88  in  1887  and  1,615.49  during  the  decade  ending 

*  The  male  populatiou  of  the  United  Stat^M,  white  and  colored,  between  and  in- 
cludincf  the  ai^es  of  twentj'  and  forty  four,  a«  given  in  Table  VII  of  the  Statistios 
Mortality  of  tlie  Tenth  Census,  was  6,987,358. 
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December  31, 1880.  When  these  admissions  are  compared  with  those 
of  foreign  armies  our  service  appears  to  a  di.s:idvaiitiige.  Thus,  the 
Austria-Hungarian  and  the  British  jirmies,  for  the  y(»ans  already  speci- 
fied, gave  1,023.36  and  1,085.05  admissions,  resi)ectivelyyand  the  Italian 
797.89.  It  is  not  that  the  United  States  soldier  is  taken  sick  more  fre- 
quently than  his  brother-iu-arms  in  Euro))e,  but  tliat  he  is  olBcially 
taken  on  sick-report  whenever  he  is  excused  from  duty  by  the  medical 
officer,  however  trivial  the  cause.  When  it  is  observed  "tbat  less  than 
half  of  the  790.81)  admissions  from  the  army  of  Italy  resulted  in  9.31 
deaths,*  while  the  1,270.73  of  the  United  States  trooi)s  had  a  mortality 
of  only  8,15,  it  is  evident  that  the  admissions  in  the  two  instances  do 
not  conatitute  fiacts  of  equcil  gravity,  and  are  therefore  not  available 
for  comparison. 

But  the  number  of  men  withdrawn  from  the  aggregate  strength  of 
the  command,  the  average  nnmber  on  sick  report  daily,  or  the  rate  of 
non-effectiveness  from  disease  or  injury-,  is  a  fact  of  equal  importance 
in  all  armies,  and  may  bo  justly  used  for  puri)oses  of  comi)arison,  as  it 
embodies  not  only  the  number  of  admissions  but  the  gravity  of  the 
cases.  During  the  year  41.91  men  out  of  every  thousand  were  constantly 
on  sick  report  or  non-efl'ective,  as  compared  witli  42.;^8  during  the  year 
1887,  and  43.70  during  the  preceding  decade.  To  put  these  facts  in  dif- 
ferent terms:  The  average  loss  of  time  by  sickness  for  eav.h  man  in  the 
Army  during  the  year  was  15.3  days,  during  the  [jreceding  year  16.5, 
and  during  the  preceding  decade  15.9  days.  IJere  the  .accurately  kept 
records  of  the  medical  department  give  a  clearly  defined  expression  to 
the  gradual  progress  that  is  being  made  in  practical  sanitation  and  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  soldier.  This  progress  is  slow ; 
but  it  is  necessarily  so  as  we  advance  towards  the  rate  which  is  inevit- 
able on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  human  system  to  accident  and 
sickness.  If  we  look  back  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  to  the  years 
immediately  preceding  or  following  the  war  of  the  rel)ellion,  the"  pro- 
gressive movement  may  bo  better  appreciated.  The  average  death- 
rate  from  disease,  exclusive  of  cholera  or  yellow-fever,  in  the  Army  dur- 
ing the  years  1840-1859,  but  not  including  the  years  of  the  Mexican  war, 
was  18.98  per  thousand  of  strength,  and  the  corresponding  rate  of  the 
year  following  the  war  was  19.29,  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  the- 
present  year,  6.09. 

When  our  non-effective  41.91  per  thousand  of  strength  is  compared 
with  the  rates  of  the  foreign  armies  mentioned,  it  is  found  that  our  Army 
takes  a  middle  place  between  those  of  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  on 
the  one  hand,  34.41  and  39.94,  respectively,  and  Oreat  Britain  on  the 
other,  57.69.  Of,  when  the  facta  are  expressed  as  time  lost  during 
the  year  by  each  man  of  the  force,  tiie  15.3  days'  sickness  of  the  United 
States  soldier  is  placed  in  comparison  with  12.50  on  tlic  part  of  the 
Italians,  14.58  on  the  part  of  the  Austria-Ilungarian,  and  21.06  on  the 
part  of  the  British  soldier. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  principal  facts  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  these  remarks  may  be  found  in  the  following  tabular  statement : 

•  See  appended  papers,  Table  V. 
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Mean  airength  and  raHoB  of  odmiaHanSf  deaiha,  dUokargea,  and  conatant  noneffectiveneaa 

per  1|000  of  mean  atrengthfor  varioua  armiea. 


Mean 

strength. 

Batio«  per  1,000  of  moon  strenstli. 

Amy. 

Admisoioni. 

Deatlis. 

Din. 
charges. 

Con- 
stantly 
non-ef- 
fective. 

Averajie 

sick  timo 

to  each 

• 

Hospital 

orin- 
ftxmaxy. 

Qoar- 
ten. 

■ 
TotaL 

soldior 
(days). 

United  StatM,  1888 

United  States.  1887 

24,726 

23,841 

23, 670 

269,845 

188,730 

621. 61 
604.13 

649.12 

642.75 

1,270.73 
1,246.88 
1,615.49 
1, 023. 36 

1,085.05 
797.89 

&15 

8.12 

10.23 

6.95 

11.48 
9.31 

27.75 
27.08 
32.36 
14.10 

15.03 
13.29 

41.91 
42.38 
43.70 
89.94 

57.69 
34.41 

15.8 
15.5 

United  StAtes.  1877-1886 

15  9 

AiiBtri»>UaDffarv.  1887 

Great  Britnin  (nome  and 
colonial).  1886 

"365.96 
1.  0R5.  (» 

657.40 
367*53' 

14.58 
21  06 

Italy,  1886 

204, 428        430. 86 

12.56 

NoTV  1.— The  mean  strength,  admission,  death,  and  non-effective  rates  for  the  English  army  do  not 
include  officers. 

NoTB  2.~The  ratios  of  deaths  and  discharges  in  the  United  States  and  the  English  armies  are  hased 
on  the  mean  strengths  as  famished  by  their  respeotive  ocyntants-general. 

The  average  strength  of  the  Army,  24,726,  was  composed  of  22,310 
white  and  2,416  colored  troops.  It  is  well  known  to  the  stadent  of 
vital  statistics  of  civil  life  that  the  death-rate  of  onr  cities  which  have 
a  mixed  population  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  those  in  which 
there  is  no  colored  element.  The  death-rate  of  people  of  African  de- 
scent Is  always  higher  than  that  of  the  whites  living  in  the  same  settle- 
ment. This  is  ascribed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  comparative  poverty 
of  the  colored  people,  which  crowds  them  in  their  dwellings  in  the  less 
desirable  parts  of  the  locality.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  med- 
ical reports  of  the  Army,  that  there  is  a  race  proclivity  to  disease  and 
death ;  for  although  the  colored  troops  are  in  all  respects  subject  to  the 
same  influences  as  the  white  troops  at  the  same  stations,  the  cases  of 
sickness,  and  notably  the  death-rates,  are  greater  among  them  than 
among  the  whites.  Both  sets  of  men  are  selected  by  the  same  recruit- 
ing o&cers,  sent  to  the  same  depots,  transferred  for  service  to  the  same 
posts,  lodged  in  similar  quarters,  provided  with  the  same  allowance  of 
clothing,  use  the  same  water  and  the  same  food-supplies,  perform  the 
same  duties  and  are  subject  to  the  same  exposures,  and  yet  during  the 
year  the  admission  to  sick-report  from  the  colored  ranks  were  1,464.82 
per  thousand  of  strength  as  compared  with  1,240.71  among  the  whites, 
the  non-ell'ectives  44.56  in  every  thousand  as  compared  with  41.62,  the 
discharges  28.48  as  compared  with  27.67,  and  the  death-rate  13.66,  while 
that  of  the  white  troops  was  only  7.55.  Last  year  a  similar  preponder- 
ance prevailed  in  the  admissions;  the  non-eflfectives  were  46.07  as 
against  41.00;  the  discharges  31.71  as  against  26.61,  and  the  deaths  10.61, 
while  those  of  the  white  troops  numbered  only  7.85  in  every  thousand. 
Similar  results  are  observed  in  following  the  comparative  statistics  baok 
through  the  history  of  the  colored  troops  in  our  Army ;  and  the  same 
race  proclivity  is  manifested  by  the  records  of  the  British  forces  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  tabular  statement : 


Year. 


"80 {cT.!'<!^^: 

Decile  1870-1883 {cofe 


Ratios  per  1,000  of  mean  8tren;;th. 


Admis- 
sions. 


1, 108.  C 

1, 202.  H 

8H3.5 

1, 074. 1 


Deaths. 


14.70 
10.  04 
15.42 
15.38 


J)  IConstantly 

charges.  |  "o«^;ff«<^t. 


11.76 

10.  "7 

i:i.  05 

28.79 


55.09 
.'17.25 
44.68 
58.38 
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ea>es«»r  i!:. »;>::..•:;  L» !  I  :L  •  :  :.:*!.  ^  .i.t -^v::;.  I'-S  ■  j,  .::.:;:;.>!.;:  ,i!  ii>- 
»:;i>»-s  l\i^  zi'li  '":::!  1"*4.    T  .•    : ;"  .  :'  :!.»    i.iti'*  »•:'  :\>-^:\.'.  :>.  i-i.u- 
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il:!it-i»-!:r  rtiuiies  ^^:x■  lur  nt>  ■.  r. :■.■;.'  ,.:*  ti>:i!-  .-iim'-.i  I'-.i  .i-. .  t-ui:  o;  uv;il 

iLt*  tiiifl<.'5i  ••!'  <-«.:i:ii,i!iNi.;i  i*  ;s  vV'-'t".:    tli.K  >l;.!i    ,l\i1  Nr'.'.iii.ll  ^iiMMst's 

armies  rli:i!i  i.i  rhiii  ii"  :h-.-  I'*  i'l.l  S.;:Ilx.  Oi  :lu'  K»'-».  >«  :i.iri..NNi,>iis 
on  :ht-  i«'li>  «»t*  tilt"  Ansti«»-Il-.ir:.;;i: .  i::  ;ir'i:y,  i:\  I'^ST.  slv'.ii  •!  <t' .  ..--  UvU\ 
;lif  tii>r  j»lnc*-  with  'Jll!.iJ4  caM-.^;  xl.rii  uka-w  »i  .m;isi'>  4«i  i".n»  tli:,i>tuMi. 

•  :  ---ijiiiitiiiii,  iiiiuiii'S.  ami  lii'ihly,  \i»:'.orrtil  iii'^«M>i'S  \\  .;)i .«  j.iio.-.  <i|..'ir. 

*  ir  l.M'^.'i.O.l  a«liiiissiiiii<  In  :!u*  ani'iy  oT  (IiiMt  llrlMiu,  ;r.  l^Sr-.  ri«:issii'»l 
ot,  tii.'*r.  i*.~i-4.-9  veiu'n»:il :  ;ln*ii  ^ihliuv  in  it.ut  ol'  tVoiiii.'r,\ ,  \\\\U  st«:ni» 
what  over  one  hundreil  ra>r.s  I'iviu  ili^ue^iive  ainl  tualiiii  il  lii^tM^r^s  .iijtl 
injuries,  oiidin<Lr  wit li  l(r».17  >ki!i  <iiseast-j.  Of  .".."»: J.Oi J  .[ii;!i:.*i>Mi:s  jM'!- 
Tbiuisand  of  strength  >|n*ri;illy  t.ilMil.iteil  in  thi'  Italian  i»*|-.)r;  tor  l>St;, 
57.44  nmsisted  ot*  ivsplrat'»iy  dise/.M-^,  47. ♦'»t  \enii.  .r,  ,".7. :.•.'•  d!-.  n1!\c, 
24.7J  malarial  ami  l'^..'i>»  i?iU'j:nanM-i:'.rv.  In  ihe  Aimvi'i  ihr  i  ntird 
States  tlie  total  (►!'  1.-7(>.7.!J  ri)ni[ni.sod  ?^0.^s  \,'mii\d  ;ind  7i5.  lOtjsr.s  ni 
intejrntnentary  disease. 

The  causation  or  the  S.l.-Mleatlis  v.  liivh   <»i'enrred  ilniinix  the  way  in 

every  thousand  njen  of  the  Arniv.  as  :\  ^\l!l>h'.  is  nT.r.ihh*  in:iinl\  it) 
•  •  • 

respiratory  di!?eases.  2.0!);  injnrit»s,  i».Ot;;  dijLresJive,  .^ti:  ein-nlMloiy,  aW  ; 
and  .Kpeeilic  I'euiile,  .."»ij.  The  ])ronii;K'nee  as>nnud  I».n  iliseases  «»!  ilii* 
linijr  is  due,  as  will  hcsren  diiHM-rly,  i(»  t!i«Mr  !':it;dlly  nnioni;-  the  eoloreil 
troops.  Amon^  the  w  iiilr  soldjji.^  ininrie.>  .ui\e  the  l.ir.ue^l  nnmUer  t»f 
deaths,  l.O.l,  and  Inn;.;  <liseMM*s.  i..'iS.  i.ilci*  .sn-ond  i»l;u'e.  (Hmmm's  nffli- 
;iestlon  atid  oi'  eiretdatitm  lohnAin^^  \vi!li  .*.)]  and  .(Id,  n'si»erti\el\ ,  ;ind 
Speeiiie  febrile  disea.ses  eomin;:  in  tilth  with  a  rale  o!".."kS  per  thousand  ; 
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but  among  the  colored  troops  long  diseases  are  accountable  for  no  less 
than  6.83  deaths,  a  rate  higher  than  that  produced  by  all  diseases  among 
the  whites;  injuries  are  second  in  order  of  fatality,  having  occasioned 
3.04  deaths,  while  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  diarrlxeal  and  ma- 
larial troubles,  ea<5h  claim  the  third  place  with  a  rate  of  .70  per  thou- 
sand. 

As  compared  with  last  year  there  has  been  an  increased  fatality  from 
diseases  of  tbe  lung,  occurring  chiefly  among  the  colored  troops,  and  a 
diuiiuislied  rate  for  diseases  of  digestion  and  specific  fevers,  the  classes  of 
disease  having  fallen  in  thus  in  their  order  of  fatality :  Injuries,  2.47 ; 
respiratory,  1.59;  specific  febrile,  »GS',  diseases  of  the  nervous  and  of 
the  circulatory  systems,  each  .64.  The  preceding  decade  has  the  same 
order  of  fatality  as  the  year  1887  except  that  diseases  of  digestion  take 
the  fifth  place  with  .58  instead  of  those  of  the  nervous  system,  and  si)e- 
cific  fevers  have  the  higher  rate  of  .92. 

In  comijariug  the  death-rates  caused  by  certain  groups  of  diseases 
in  our  Army  with  the  same  class  of  facts  as  given  in  the  reports  of 
foreign  armies  there  is  little  to  attract  attention  except  the  entries 
under  tlie  heading  specific  febrih  diseases.  These  are  the  diseases 
against  which  measures  of  prevention  are  chiefly  directed,  not  merely 
because  their  introduction  may  be  prevented  and  their  prevalence  re- 
stricted by  suitable  measures,  but  because  of  their  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous cliaracter  when  a  tbcus  of  infection  has  once  become  established 
in  a  body  of  troops.  The  comparison  gives  a  favorable  showing  to  our 
records  for  the  past  year.  Our  death-rate  from  these  diseases  was  .56 
as  against  1.11  in  the  army  of  Austria-Hungary,  2.70  in  the  Italian, 
and  3.73  in  theBntish  army. 

The  absolute  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  183,  of  which 
135  were  caused  by  disease  and  47  by  injury.  Pneumonia  was  the 
most  deadly  of  the  single  causes,  its  result  having  been  fatal  in  39 
cases;  typhoid  fever  caused  13  deaths;  pulmonary  consumption,  12; 
heart  disease,  12;  peritonitis,  7  ;  diseases  of  the  liver,  7,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  organs,  9.  Of  the  deaths  from  injury  13  were 
caused  by  gunshot  and  14  by  drowning. 

While  the  death-rate  of  the  Army  falls  mainly  under  a  few  headings, 
injuries  and  lung  disease,  for  instance,  contributing  one-half  of  the 
total,  the  discharges  for  disability  are  scattered  more  evenly  over  the 
classified  list  of  (liseases.  Of  the  27.75  discharges  effected  by  medical 
officers  during  the  year,  from  2  to  3.5  are  charg^  against  each  of  the 
following  diseases :  Venereal  diseases,  injuries,  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  of  the  respiratory,  locomotor,  and  circulating  systems,  consti- 
tutional diseases,  and  those  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  notable  dif- 
ferences between  the  white  and  the  colored  trooi)s  in  this  regard  are 
that  the  latter  have  a  higher  rate  for  injuries  and  venereal  diseases  than 
the  whites,  4.93  and  4.55,  respectively,  as  against  3.28  an<l  3.4H,  and  a 
lower  rate  for  nervous  diseases,  2.28  as  against  3.53. 

The  discharge-list  for  the  year  differs  so  little  from  that  of  1887  that 
the  statement  just  given  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  causes  might  bo 
applied  with  accuracy  to  tliat  of  the  latter  year ;  and  if  the  numbers  in 
the  statement  were  ex])anded  so  as  to  read  from  2  to  4  instead  of  from 
2  to  3.5,  it  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  average  of  the  discharge- 
list  of  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  year  1887. 

Comparing  the  list  of  the  present  year  with  those  of  the  foreign 
armies  mentioned,  lower  rates  than  with  us  are  found  in  the  latter 
under  almost  every  heading,  and  especially  under  that  of  venereal  dis- 
eases ;  for  while  our  rate  in  this  case  is  3.59  out  of  every  thousand  men, 
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the  British  army,  which  we  have  seen  to  have  a  niueh  larger  number 
of  admissions  of  this  kind,  discharged  only  .37,  the  Italian  army  .01, 
or  one  man  in  25,000,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  .(»2,  or  a  truly  excep- 
tional case  in  every  50,000  men. 

The  absolute  number  of  discharges  wais  742,  of  which  050  were  for 
disease  and  02  for  the  results  of  injury,  the  classified  list  including  rupt- 
ure among  the  former.  Venereal  diseases  lead  the  list  as  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  %  men,  or  nearly  13  i>er  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
discharges :  rheumatism  and  diseases  of  the  circulation  caused  the  loss 
of  69  men  each;  pulmonary  phthisis,  45;  insanity,  37;  hernia,  32; 
eye  diseases,  28 ;  epilepsy,  20;  miasmatic  diseases,  18;  bronchitis,  16; 
old  ajji:e  and  its  results,  14;  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  12,  and  diseases  of 
the  ear,  11.  Of  the  92  discharges  referable  to  injury,  12  were  occa- 
sioned by  sprains  and  contusioiis,  15  by  fractures,  and  23  by  gunshot. 

During  theyear  134  enlisted  men  were  discharged  from  the  service  and 
3  sent  to  the  Insane  Asylum,  District  of  Columbia,  on  ac(.*()unt  of  diseases 
or  defects  which  existed  prior  to  enlistment.  Of  the  134  discharges, 
129  were  on  certificates  of  disability  and  5  by  order  of  tlie  War  Depart- 
ment; 122  were  among  white  and  12  among  colored  troo])s;  44  were 
from  the  cavalry,  10  from  the  artillery,  71  from  the  infantry,  2  from  the 
hospital  corps,  and  1  from  the  prt»vost  guard  of  the  military  i>rison. 
Fifty-three  of  these  men  were  examined  at  the  rendezvous  al  David's 
Island,  X.  Y.,  34  at  Jeft'erson  Barracks,  Mo.,  9  at  Columbus  liarracks, 
Ohio,  and  38  at  various  other  recruiting  stations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cause  of  discharge  and  length  of  time 
in  service  of  these  134  men : 


Canse  of  diacbargo. 


Total  1 
ca8L-s. 


Dy.vntory 1 

gfphiiiH.  chronic • 12 

lyouorrbura •  2 

AlohoIiTtm U 

Korphia.  c>tl«ctii  of 1 

Malxonuatiou  (a) 10 

nubility 4 

S^.nii'uia ^ 2 

Kli(!aniuti!<m.  olironio 4 

Hip  joint.  iliHeaso  of 1 

K«'Ui-il;£ia(.2<) ...j  3 

EpUi-pBy '  19 

Mentwl  "incapacity 14 

I>j*i'.1r*l-S  ol  tin- t»ViM<r)   ■  G 

DiiM-afi*^}*  of  tb*' ♦•ar  and  nosi- ('/) 4 

I>Liridri«e»  of  the  Iti-art  (/)      19 

Tarico.-4e  voins 1 

Diiem*^  of  the  i«'Hi.irut(>rv '»yMl(  ill  ^/) 4 

D;»*-a^^,"?|  ol  the  di^e-*liV(.' H^Niit*  rii  ('/) .'> 

Dii»*a-»e'.  of  the  «f<Miito. urinary  MN^ilcin  (/«) :  7 

Injiiiiefi.  8ei(ueDC(>  of !  12 

Osteoiuatons  ;;rowtb |  1 


Totals I    131 
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aFi'«'i,  r»:  l>nn!i>ji:<,  4:  clit-st.  I. 
61iit<rcoM.il.  1:  Hi-.iirtii-a.  1;  li<>;i<lnc}ic.  1. 
f  JfvRta^rinu"'.  I:  coujunctivlti.M.  '6;  di'f»Mtivi.>  \i:*ion.  2. 
(IKa^Kil  cut;:rj-ii.  '.i:  (ii-.tfneMS,  1. 

f  An'.:in:i  pi-c^nris.  2:    liil.tt  iiion.  "-;  liNpritrmiliv    2:  valvular,  2;   ('.i:;- t^:i' i".  "J :  oi- jinio.  1 ;  iriegu- 
laritv.T. 
/ Euijibvitfiiiu,  2;  phtbifliH.  2. 


y  buijiuvitfiiiu,  'J;  pntiiifliH.  j. 

2I'l:ury*iigftiA.  ]  ;  hernia,  2;  iianiorrlioitN.  1 ;  ]»r<)I.i]Hii.<«  ani.  1. 
iBcontLuenco of uriiit-,  4;  alioiiliy  urti\siiclcs.  l.  vai-icucdc,  2. 
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In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  dnring  the  year  54.5  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  for  enlistment  were  rejected  •  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that 
a  charge  of  carelessness  could  be  substantiated  against  the  recruiting 
service;  nevertheless,  as  the  discharge  by  post  medical  officers  of  so 
many  men  for  disability  alleged  to  have  existed  prior  to  enlistment  re- 
flected so  strongly  on  the  m^ical  officers  connected  with  the  recruiting 
stations,  a  special  inquiry  was  instituted  in  a  number  of  oases  into  the 
history  of  the  recruits  while  at  the  depots.  These  men  had  been  ex- 
amined by  the  recruiting  officer  and  occasionally  by  a  medical  examiner 
at  the  rendezvous,  and  within  two  days  after  their  arrival  at  the  depot 
they  had  been  subjected  to  a  close  examination  under  the  rules  prescribed 
in  Greenleaf  8  Epitome,  Subsequently  they  were  detained  at  the  depot 
for  at  least  three  months,  during  which  they  not  only  performed  all  garri- 
son duties,  but  were  under  observation  on  the  drill  ground  for  hours  at  a 
time.  Having  thus  proved  their  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  sol- 
dier, they  were  again  examined,  this  time  by  a  board  consisting  of  the 
commanding  officer  and  the  medical  officer  of  the  depot,  to  insure  that 
no  doubtful  material  should  be  transferred  to  the  regiments.  A  man 
who  was  liable  to  break  down  from  an  existing  disability  would  be 
likely,  if  he  appeared  on  the  sick-report  at  all,  to  appear  as  aflfected  by 
reason  of  his  disability;  yet  of  the  90  men  in  the  above  tabulation  who 
passed  their  probationary  term  at  the  depots  at  David^s  Island,  Colum- 
bus Barracks,  and  Jeflerson  Barracks,  4  only  were  treated  for  diseases 
akin  to  those  for  which*  they  were  finally  discharged,  although  no  less 
than  47  of  them  were  on  sick-report  at  one  time  or  another  during  their 
stay— 37  for  disease  and  10  for  injury.  In  most  of  the  cases  also  the 
basis  on  which  the  disability  was  subsequently  claimed  and  allowed  was 
noted  by  the  depot  surgeons  or  the  examining  board,  duly  considered,  and 
decided  as  not  constituting  an  objection  to  enlistment.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  who  enlist  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  and  af- 
ter a  time,  when  the  pressure  is  no  longer  felt,  regret  the  step  that  they 
have  taken,  and  desire  to  be  again  free  from  the  restraints  of  military 
discipline.  If  any  of  these  have  a  physical  defect  which  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  prevent  enlistment,  but  merely  to  cause  inquiry,  it  is  made 
little  or  much  of  by  the  soldier  according  as  his  object  is  to  enlist  or 
leave  the  service.  At  the  depot  it  is  concealed  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  medical  officer,  and  if  observed  is  slighted  as  of  no  moment.  After 
assignment,  when  military  restraint  becomes  irksome  or  personal  inter- 
ests are  involved  in  a  return  to  civil  life,  the  defect  and  the  disability  it 
engenders  are  pressed  into  the  observation  of  the  post  surgeon  and  com- 
pany commander  until  a  discharge  lor  disability  is  obtained.  The  cases 
specially  examined  were  of  this  nature ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  if 
the  whole  history  of  each  of  these  cases  of  discharge  could  be  elicited 
they  would  be  found  in  the  majority  of  instances  to  belong  to  this  class. 
An  important  lesson  is  taught  by  this  record  which  should  be  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  medical  oflicers  connected  with  the  recruiting  service: 
To  enlist  no  man  who  has  any  physical  defect  which  at  a  future  time 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  an  alleged  i)crnianent  disability. 

The  following  extracts  give  the  views  of  depot  surgeons  on  the  above 
list  of  discharges : 

Dan<f«  Island,  JV.  F.,  Snrpjeon  J.  V.  D.  Middleton  :  *'  Considorinpf  the  carefnl  cx- 
amiDations  at  this  depot,  and  the  miinhor  of  recruits  oliniiuaicd,  it  is  incoiiiprehcn- 
sible  to  me  that  ho  largo  a  uiimbcr  of  men  are  discharged  for  disability  so  soou  aft<jr 
Joining  their  regiments." 


• , 


Sec  table  on  p.  206. 
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Of  a  rase  OiscliQrgpd  for  feoble  heart  action.  Snrfroon  V.  1*.  IIul»l>anl,  Cohtmhus 
Barra'k'M,  Ohio,  says:  '*  I  stato,  without  nnalitii  ation,  that  it  woiiM  have  boeu  a 
phvMcal  impossibility  for  him  t(»havo  exe<,utiMlTh<'  violont  oxi'rci-Ji'sivqniredof  ewry 
reiTiiic  at  th«*  Mcuiiil  examination  iipnu  his  arrival  at  the  ili*]»ot  nnd  the  nettiiij;  up 
drills  to  which  tbo  ncrnith  are  siibJrcTei!,  witii  any  marked  or  iiorieoable  feeblrues* 
of  heart*f«  atriou."  Of  ac:ise  discliar;;od  for  ineiital  iiiihoriliry  lie  remarks:  "  Noth- 
in;;  abnormal  in  biR  mental  condition  coiihl  biMk'tected  at  the  examinations;  bo  went 
thruiijrb  the  prei»eribed  exercises  in  a  sati.-laetory  manner,  and  answered  all  qnoa- 
tions  intelli^jeatly."  Concernin;;  a  case  discharj^ed  for  an  old  wound  of  the  left  ankle 
he  says:  "The  injury  was  notieeil  at  exauiitiafion,  anil,  in  ordrr  to  tost  whether 
the  wound  atiected  the  movements  of  the  Joint,  he  was  pal  thrnn;;h  an  exerciw  of 
hopping  upon  the  toes  of  tlie  U-lt  fuot  ov<t  a  di.siance  of  forty  yards  <ir  more,  which 
exerciae  be  executed  j>erfHetly,  sh-nvinjLr  no  lannMicss  or  disability  of  the  joint.  Ho 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  malin;;eier.  and  has  evid-ntly  imposed  upon  the  Hur^eon  who 
pave  the  certificate  lor  his  disrharj^e.  Instcail  «if  bein;;  dis('harp:ed  from  the  service 
for  the  alleged  tlisability.  ho  sboulil,  in  my  opiniim.  havj»  Imhmi  brought  before  a  nen- 
eral  court-martial  and  tried  and  ]»nnishiMl  for  malin^i'nn^.  1  remember  this  case 
very  distinctly  from  the  fact  lliat  He\eral  ninnilis  a«;o  the  soldier  attain  appeared  at 
this  deyiot,  havinjj:  enlisted  at  Derroit  und»'rtlie  name  of  Janii-s  i(.  liurt.  He  waa 
rtco^jnized  and  htdil  ovur  at  tlje  seeond  t-xaniination  by  reason  of  frandiilent  enlist- 
ment, havin;^  been  previously  diseharj^ed  for  disahility.  At  this  examination  he  waa 
a^ain  r!>jidly  examined  by  niysidf  and  Assistant  Sitr«:eon  11.  D.Taylor  as  to  injury  of 
the  left  ankle  joint  and  put  tlirou|Lrh  the  same  violent  rxi'rcise  as  mentioned  above 
en  tint  occa.sion  of  his  first  examination,  but  no  imi)edimi'ut  in  movi^meut  or  weakness 
ftf  the  joint  fxisti-d.  Upon  my  recommendation  the  man  was  held  to  service  by  the 
bf-ard  of  inspectors,  which  aetion  was  a[>proved  by  the  proper  authorities.  He  has 
riuee  been  assigned  to  IJattery  A,  Secimd  Artillery,  and  is  now  in  the  service." 

Jvfferson  Barracks^  Mo.,-  Siir^^eon  K.  McClellan :  "A  very  important  part  of  the  duty 
of  medical ofticers  at  this  station  is  the  examination  of  recruits  who  arrive  from  the 
various  rendezvous,  aud  of  sncli  pei"sons  as  i»rvs<'ni  themselves  for  enlistment.  The 
records  show  that  in  lciJ?'l,  'J.UOO  recruits  wen*  examined  ;  in  l^*6r>,  1,3'24  recruits  were 
examined  on  arrival  aud  IKJ  f(»r  enlist  men'  :  in  l?r«),  'i,04<J  were  examined  on  ar- 
rival aud  HI  for  enlihtment;  in  1:;>7,  if,!.')!  on  arrival  aud  147  for  enlistuient;  in 
the  tirst  six  mouths  of  1>>J^,  l.l.Vi  wcro  fxaiuiued  on  arrival  ami  I'Jl  for  enlistment; 
making  a  total  of  *J,HW  examinatij)ns.  Each  recruit  who  is  assi^rued  to  a  re;xirnent  is 
hubjected  to  a  careful  inspection  bijlore  he  leaves  tlio  dei»ot.  This  final  ttxamiuation 
is  as  thorou«;h  as  the  oriiriual.  Several  times  durin;;  my  term  of  duty  at  this  depot 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  exjilain  th'^  ntjiorteil  ilisability  of  certain  recruits  who 
have  been  asi;i^ned  to  regiments.  In  this  connection  I  (hsire  to  state  that  no  man 
has  been  allowed  to  leave  the  depot,  to  my  knowledge,  cour:erning  whom  any  <lonbt 
was  had  as  to  his  being  able  to  perform  the  dutiesof  a  soldier.  I  have  on  several  oc- 
casions allowed  men  who  were  convalescing  to  leave  belorc  they  were  fnlly  recov- 
ered, that  they  might  obtain  the  beuelit  of  a  changeof  climare,  but  on  such  occasions 
it  has  been  my  custom  to  tran.-ifer  the  man  to  the  hospital  of  the  station  to  which  ho 
was  going,  or  to  communicate  personally  with  the  medical  oflicer  at  that  station." 

Influence  of  age  and  lenr/th  of  service  on  the  rates. — Soldiers  of  the  age 
25-29  had  an  admission  rate,  i,2t5G.<SO,  similar  to  that  of  the  avera^^^o  of 
the  Army,  l,li70.73;  yonnger  men  came  more  fiiMiuently  onsiok  report; 
older  men  less  frequently.  The  age.  25-lil)  had  also  the  average  of  non- 
eflfectiveness  of  the  xVrmy :  younger  men  had  a  larger  rate  on  account 
of  the  greater  frequency  of  their  admissions;  older  men  hatl  a  smaller 
rate  up  to  45  years,  but  after  this  age  the  rate  of  non-etfectiveueas  be- 
cam<!i  greater — in  other  words,  the  veteran  soldier  appeared  less  fre- 
quently on  the  sick-list,  but  when  he  did  appear  tlie  cause  was  such  that 
he  had  to  remain  uon-efl'ective  for  a  considerable  period.  In  the  case 
of  deaths  the  rate  increased  markedly  after  -10  ye;irs  of  age;  0  to  7  per 
thousand  of  strength  up  to  30  years  of  age  ;  J2  during  the  ago.  4()-^i; 
15  during  45-49,  and  21  <lunng  "dU")  I.  So  also  the  ratio  of  (heaths  to 
admissions  was  small  among  tlie  younger  men  who  caitie  frerpiently  on 
eick  re|K)rt,  ranging  from  4  deaths  per  thonsand  cases  among  those 
under  20  years  of  age,  (J  among  those  from  20  too5,  and  8  from.V)  to.')9, 
up  to  13  among  men  of  40-14,  16  among  those  of  l.VoO  years,  and  24 
l)er  thousand  admissions  of  those  from  50-54  years  of  age. 
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Similar  results  are  obtained  when,  instead  of  age,  length  of  service 
is  regarded:  Those  who  were  serving  their  third  year  had  an  admission 
rate  of  1,250.48,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Army  as  a  whole ;  those 
who  had  not  served  so  long  had  larger  rates,  and  those  who  had  served 
longer  had  smaller  rates,  with  the  exception  of  the  men  who  were  serv- 
ing the  first  year  of  their  first  re-enlistment.  Men  having  five  to  fif- 
teen years  of  service  gave  the  lowest  rates  of  non-eftectiveness. 
•  •••••« 


EEPOET  OP  THE  PUBLICATION^  OF  THE  WAR  RECORDS. 

Wab  Department, 
Office  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the 

Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  October  10,  1880. 

Sm:  The  following  report  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Official 
Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the 
information  of  the  honorable  Secretarv  of  War : 

On  July  1, 1889,  the  state  of  the  work  was  as  follows:  Volumes  XXIV 
to  XXIX,  inclusive,  comprising  fourteen  books,  were  stereotyped,  and 
the  indexes  to  Volumes  XXIV  and  XXV  were  nearly  completed.  The 
manuscript  of  Volumes  XXX  to  XXXVIII  was  in  an  advanced  stat€ 
of  preparation  for  publication. 

So  soon  as  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  became  available, 
the  indexes  to  Volumes  XXIV  and  XXV  were  completed  and  the  orders 
for  printing  issued.  Work  on  the  indexes  of  Volumes  XXVI  and 
XXVII  was  begun,  and  the  compilation  of  the  volumes  from  XXXIX 
forward  was  continued.  As  a  result,  at  the  date  of  this  report,  Volumes 
XXIV  and  XXV  (Vicksburg  and  Chancellorsville),  comprising  live 
books,  have  !>een  printed  and  bound,  and  are  in  course  of  distribution. 
The  index  to  Volume  XXVII  (Gettysburg)  is  about  completed,  and  ibe 
order  for  printing  Parts  I  and  II  will  be  issued  on  October  20.  The 
index  to  Part  111  of  Gettysburg  will  be  completed  in  time  to  send  that 
volume  to  press  on  October  31,  while  the  index  of  Volume  XX\'I 
(Poit  ITndsonj  will  be  completed  and  the  books  printed  durinir  the 
month  of  November.  To  sum  up,  ten  volumes,  comprising  the  important 
campivigns  of  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  and  Port  Hud- 
son, will  have  been  printed  and  distributed  on  or  before  December  1, 
1880.  The  indexing  of  Volumes  XXVIII  (Charleston  Harbor),  XXIX 
(Mine  Ivun),  XXX  (Chickaraauga),  and  XXXI  (Chattanooga  and  Knox- 
ville)  will  fully  occupy  the  attention  of  the  indexing  force  dnriug  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Since  July  1,  two  parts  each  of  Volumes  XXX  and  XXXI  have  been 
stereotyped,  l^art  III  of  Volume  XXX  will  go  to  press  on  October  31, 
and  the  corresponding  part  of  Volume  XXXI  on  or  before  December 
31, 1889;  at  which  date  the  work  will  be  in  type  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  18G3. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Department  develops 
the  fact  that  many  volumes  already  compiled  and  which  were  believed 
to  be  complete,  especially  those  containing  correspondence,  stand  in 
need  of  considerable  revision  before  they  are  sent  to  the  press.    This 
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revision  will  consanic  from  two  to  five  months  of  time  in  each  case,  de- 
peiiiliup:  njH)i\  the  amount  of  new  matter  develoi)ed.  It  will  increase 
considerably  the  size  of  the  volumes,  but  will  add  greatly  to  their  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  and  will  cause  no  material  delay  in  publica- 
tion. 

The  work  of  compilation  of  the  second  series,  relating  to  prisoners  of 
war,  was  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Leslie  J.  Perrj'  immediately  upon  his 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Publication.  Much  pre- 
liminary work  has  been  done  by  him  in  the  matter  of  examination  and 
selection  of  material,  and  the  series  will  be  well  advanced  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  third  member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Kirkley,  of  the  Adjutant-General'sOflfice,  wasappointedon  July  22, 1889, 
and  assumed  chsirge  of  the  preparation  of  returns  of  strength,  rosters 
of  organization,  and  tables  of  casualties,  together  with  the  supervision 
of  the  proof-reading  of  the  volumes  of  the  first  series — an  imi>ortant 
department  of  the  work  and  one  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for 
a  nnmber  of  years. 

Apart  from  the  selection  of  material,  no  work  has  been  done  on  the 
volumes  of  Series  111  and  IV  during  the  year.  The  index  of  the  maps 
and  plans  has  been  completed,  and  the  prex)aration  of  an  index  of  places 
mentioned  in  each  volume  of  the  several  series  has  been  commenced. 

To  continue  the  publication  of  the  volumes  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  8100,000  was  appropriated  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1889.  This  sum 
will  be  exi^ended  as  follows : 

Printing  and  binding  ten  books,  at  an  average  cost  of  5^6,500  each... $(55, 000 

Sterootypin;;,  proof- reading,  etc.,  of  six  books,  at  an  average  cost  of  84,000 

oach 24,000 

Stereotyping  of  ten  indexes,  at  iJIJoO  each 3,500 

Salaries  of  two  commissioners,  at  $3,500  each 7,000 

Contingencies , 500 

100, 000 

To  carry  on  the  work  at  the  rate  of  expedition  required  by  the  act  of 
March  L*,  1880,  it  will  be  necessary  that  at  least  eighteen  volumes  should 
l>e  printed  during  the  current  year.  Of  this  number  ten  have  been  pro- 
\ided  for.  For  the  publication  of  eight  more,  850,000  will  be  required, 
and  an  estimate  for  that  amount  has  been  submitted.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  '30,  1801,  $2(K),000  will  be  required  to  enable  tlie  work 
of  publication  to  be  continued  at  the  rate  established  by  the  act  of  March 
2, 1889. 

Kespectfolly  submitted. 

Geo.  B.  Davis, 
Major  and  Judge- Advocate^  U,  S.  Army, 

Lesi.ik  J.  Peuuy,  Member. 
J.  \V.  KiiiKLEY,  Member. 
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EBPOET  OF  THE  BOARD  OF   VISITORS   TO   THE   UNITED 

STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS,  JUNE,  1889. 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  PRL'SIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  General  JJEW  WAhLXCE  (Prenideni) Crawfordsville,  Indiaxa. 

2.  Rev.  ARTHUR  EDWARDS,  D.  D.  {Secretary) Chicago,  Illinois. 

3.  Prof.  LEROY  D.BROWN Kkno,  Nevada. 

4.  Rev.  B.  W.  CHIDLAW,  D.  l>,(rice'Fresideni) Cle\^s,  Onio. 

5.  NATHAN  S.  LINCOLN,  M.  D Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

6.  Prof.  C.  M.  PINKERTON Periiy,  I(»\va. 

7.  Capt.  CHARLES  KING,  U.  S.  Army,  retired Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATK. 

8.  Hon.  CUSHMAN  K.  DAVIS St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

9.  Hon.  JOHN  W.  DANIEL Lynchburgh,  Virginia. 

appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  housk  of  representatives. 

10.  Hon.  S.  M.  ROBERTSON Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

11.  Hon.  GEORGE  W.  STEELE* Marion,  Indiana. 

12.  Hon.  S.  S.  YODER Lima,  Ohio. 

ToiJie  Secretary  of  War^  the  President  of  the  Senate^  and  the  Si^ealcer  of 
the  House  of  Represent<itives  : 

The  following  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  for  1889  is  respectfully  submitted. 
The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provide  as  follows  : 

Sec.  1327.  There  sliaU  be  appointed  every  year,  in  the  followinj?  manner,  a  Board 
of  Visitors  to  attend  the  annual  examination  of  the  Academy.  Seven  persons  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  two  Senators  and  three  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  designated  as  visitors  by  the  Vice-President  or  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  respect- 
ively, at  the  session  of  Congress  next  preceding  such  examination. 

Sec.  1328.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  inquire  into  the  actual 
state  of  the  discipline,  instrnctions,  police  administration,  fiscal  affairs,  and  other 
concerns  of  the  Academy.  The  visitors  aij)pointed  by  i  he  President  shall  report 
thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  information  of  Coujiress,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  next  succeeding  such  examination,  and  the  Senators  and  Rojlre- 
sentatives  designated  as  visitors  shall  report  to  Congress,  within  twenty  days  after 
the  meeting  of  the  session  next  succeeding  the  time  of  their  appointment,  their  action 
as  such  visitors,  with  their  views  and  recommendations  concerning  the  Academy. 

Sec.  1329.  No  compensation  shall  be  made  to  the  members  of  such  Board  beyond 
the  payment  of  their  expenses  for  board  and  lodging  while  at  the  Academy,  and  an 
allowance,  not  exceeeding  eight  cents  a  mile,  for  traveling,  by  the  shortest  mail-route, 
from  their  respective  homes  to  the  Academy,  and  thence  to  their  homes. 

A  subsequent  act,  approved  March  3,  1877,  making  appropriations 
for  the  Academy  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  explains  that — 

The  expenses  allowed  by  section  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  shall  be  paid  as  follows :  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  shall  recoivo 
not  exceeding  eight  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  traveled,  by  the  most  direct  route, 
from  his  residence  to  West  Point  and  return,  and  shall,  in  addition,  receive  live  dol- 
lars per  day  for  expenses  during  each  day  of  his  service  at  We^t  Point. 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions  of  the  law  relating  thereto,  the 
following  Board  of  Visitors  was  duly  appointed,  and  requested  to  con- 
vene at  the  Military  Academy  on  or  before  Saturday,  June  1  1889: 


• 


Mot  present. 
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APPOIXTKD   BY  THE   PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES.  , 

1.  (jencralLew  Wallace Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

*2.  Rev.  Arthur  Edwards,  D.  D Chicago,  HI. 

3.  Prof.  LeRov  D.  Brown Reno,  Nov. 

4.  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  D.  D Cloves,  Ohio. 

5.  Dr.  Nathan  S.  Lincoln Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  Prof.  C.  M.  Piukerton Perry,  Iowa. 

7.  Capt.  Charles  King,  U.  S.  Army,  retired Milwaukee,  Wis. 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

8.  Hon.  Cnshinan  K.  Davis St.  Panl,  Mina 

0,  Hon.  John  W.  Daniel Lyuchhargh,  Va. 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES. 

10.  Hon.  S.  M.  Robertson Baton  Rongo,  La. 

11.  Hon.  George  W.  Steele Marion,  Ind. 

1*2.  Hon.  S.  S.  Yoder Lima,  Ohio. 

It  being  made  known  that  a  majority  of  this  Board  had  arrived  at 
West  Point  and  were  at  the  hotel,  a  meeting  was  railed  in  the  Board 
rooms  Saturday  evening,  June  1.  Iiispection  of  I  he  list  of  appointers 
showed  that  the  following  members  were  present :  General  Lew  Wal- 
lace, liev.  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards,  Prof.  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  liev.  Dr.  B.  W. 
Chidlaw,  Nathan  S.  Lincoln,  M.  D.,  Prof.  C.  M.  Pinkcrton,  Capt.  Charles 
King,  U.  S.  Army,  retired,  and  Senator  Daniel. 

ORGANIZATION. 

After  general  informal  conversation  respecting  the  coming  duties  of 
the  Board,  Senator  Daniel  nominated  General  Wallace  as  president, 
and  Professor  Pinkerton  nominated  Eev.  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards  as  sec- 
retary, of  the  Board,  and  the  two  nominees  were  elected.  By  common 
and  unanimous  consent,  Rev.  Dr.  Chidlaw  was  elected  vice-president. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  invite  General  J.  G.  Parke,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Academy,  to  visit  the  Boar<l  rooms,  and  to  join 
in  the  informal  conversation  respecting  the  interests  in  his  charge. 
Therefore  General  Parke  came  into  the  Board  rooms  and  cheerfully 
tendered  all  possible  assistance  to  facilitate  the  inspections  and  labors 
of  the  Visitors.  The  conversation  tended  greatly  to  render  the  initial 
work  of  the  Board  thorough  and  pleasant. 

After  this  visit  by  the  Superintendent,  Captain  Kiug,  Senator  Daniel, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  were  ai)pointed  to  report  titles  for  the 
subcommittees,  and  to  distribute  work  for  the  same. 

Before  adjournment  ea(*h  member  of  the  ]3oard  was  put  in  possession 
of  a  copy  of  the  following : 

ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS  AND  MILITARY  KXERCISKS. 

[Orders  No.  7G.] 

Orders  No.  76.]  Headquarters  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 

West  Point,  N,  F.,  May  15,  1889. 

I.  The  annual  examination  will  bei^in  on  Saturday,  the  1st  proximo,  and  continne 
daily,  Sundays  excepted,  from  0  o'clock  a.  m.  till  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  from  2.30 o'clock 
p.  m.  till  A.'M  o'clock  p.  m.,  until  linishcd. 

II.  The  Academic  Board  will  l»c  divided  into  two  committees. 
The  tiret  committee  will  be  composed  of — 

The  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy, 

The  Professor  of  Mathcuiatics, 

The  Professor  of  Civil  and  Militaiv  Kuijrineerin":, 

The  Instrnctor  of  Ordnanrr  and  Gunnery,  and 

The  Instructor  of  Practical  Military  Engineering. 
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Tlio  second  committee  will  be  composed  of— 
The  Professor  of  Modem  Langna^i^es, 
The  Professor  of  Cheiuistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Greology, 
The  ProfcHsor  of  History,  Geography,  and  Ethics, 
The  Professor  of  Law,  and 
The  Commandant  of  Cadets. 
The  first  committee  will  sit  in  the  library  and  examine  orally— 

(1)  The  third  class  in  mathematics. 

(2)  The  first  class  in  engineering. 

(3)  The  second  class  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy. 

(4)  The  first  class  in  ordnance  and  gnnnery. 
And  by  written  examination— 

The  fourth  class  in  mathematics,  at  8  a.  m.,  Jnno  3,  in  Room  !No.  23,  Academic 
building. 
The  second  committee  will  sit  in  Room  No.  1,  Academic  building,  and  examine 
orally — 

(1)  The  first  class  in  law. 

(2)  The  second  class  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 

(3)  The  third  class  in  French. 

(4)  The  first  class  in  Spanish. 

(5)  The  fourth  class  in  French. 
And  by  written  examination — 

The  fourth  class  in  French,  at  8  a.  m.,  June  1,  in  Room  23,  Academic  building. 
The  first  class  in  Spanish,  at  8  a.  m.,  June  3,  in  the  fencing  academy. 
The  third  class  in  French,  at  8  a.  m.,  June  4,  in  the  fencing  academy. 
The  fourth  class  in  English,  at  8  a.  m.,  June  4,  in  Room  23,  Academic  building. 
By  inspection  of  marlcs  and  drawings — 

The  second  and  third  classes  in  drawing. 
In  all  the  classes  the  oral  examinations  will  begin  with  the  lowest  sections,  and 
the  examinations  will  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  usual  hours  for 
meals  of  cadets. 
The  Superintendent  will  preside  in  either  committee  with  which  he  may  be  present. 

III.  As  each  committee  shall  complete  its  labors  of  examination,  its  presiding  ofiicer 
will  report  the  fact  to  these  headquarters. 

IV.  First  Lieut.  Eugene  J.  Spencer,  Coq)s  of  Engineers,  and  First  Lieut.  Alfred  B. 
Jackson,  Ninth  Cavalry,  are  appointed  the  secretaries  of  the  second  and  first  commit- 
tees, respectively.  The  record  of  each  committee  will  be  so  kept  as  to  show  clearly 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  examination  by  each  department  of  instruction. 

At  the  close  of  each  day's  proceedings  the  secretaries  will  report  to  the  adjutant 
of  the  Academy  the  progress  of  the  examination,  and  they  will  transmit  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Academic  Board  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committees  as  soon 
as  they  are  completed. 

V.  The  instructors  will  report  daily  to  the  heads  of  their  respective  departments, 
and  keep  themsi^ves  informed  as  to  the  times  when  their  services  will  be  required. 

VI.  The  following  military  exercises  will  take  place  during  the  examination : 


£xerci»e. 


Infiuitry 

Artillery 

Cavalry 

Practical  military  cnginocring. 

Small  arms 


Subject.  Date. 


Ri»viow Jiiiifi  3 

School  of  battalion June  5 

iCattuIiou  fikinniflh  drill Tunc  8 

Mortar  battery  drill •  Juu«»   I 

Li;xbi  battery 'drill ;  June  10 

S»'a-coa»t  battorv  drill June  0 


School  of  the  coinpauy  and  battalion 
i  School  of  the  soIdit.T,  mounted 


.Juno  4 
June  7 

Spar  brid[:e  bnildint '•  June  10 

I'onton  bridfje  building June  8 

Military  signalinp June  11 

Vne  of  the  swoid  an«l  bayonet '  .Iun»'  11 

Military  gymnastics * ■  Jnno  11 


This  order  of  exercises  may  be  changed  on  account  of  the  weather,  or  for  other 
causes. 
VII.  The  members  of  the  First  Class  will  be  graduated  Juno  12,  1880. 
By  order  of  Colonel  Parke. 

W.  C.  Bkown, 
First  Lieutenani  First  Cavalry,  Adjutant, 
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At  the  second  session  of  the  Board,  Chairman  King  reported  the  fol- 
lowiTi^  titles  for  the  subcommittees^  and  the  president  of  the  Board 
a.s.vi.j^iied  njembers  to  the  same,  all  having  arrived  save  Hon.  George 
W.  Sti-ele,  of  ludiana,  who  remained  absent,  aud  was  present  in  the 
board  at  none  of  its  sessions,  the  gentleman  being  detained  by  sick- 
ness : 

SUBCOMlfflTTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

1.  On  buildings^  grounds,  and  police  adnunhtraiion. — Hon.  S.  M.  Rob- 
ertson, chairman ;  Hon.  S.  S.  Yoder,  General  Lew  Wallace,  and  Dr. 
Nathan  S.  Lincoln. 

2.  On  diHcipline  and  instruction. — Capt.  Charles  King,  chairman ;  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Cliidlaw,  Hon.  S.  M.  Robertson,  and  Prof.  LeRoy  D.  Brown. 

3.  On  ordnance^  armament^  and  equipment, — Hon.  John  W.  Daniel, 
eliairman  ;  Hon.  Cushman  K.  Davis,  lion.  George  W.  Steele,  and  Capt. 
Charles  Kin  jr. 

4.  On  cadet  mpply  departments  and  expenditures, — Prof.  LeRoy  D. 
Brown,  chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards,  General  Lew  Wallace, 
Rev.  Dr.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Daniel. 

5.  On  fiscal  afiairs  ofilie  Academy, — Hon.  (ynshman  K.  Davis,  chair- 
man ;  Prof.  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  Hon.  S.  S.  Yoder,  aud  Prof.  C.  M.  Pink- 
erton. 

6.  On  appointments, examinations^  and  in isceUaneous  business. — Prof.  0. 
M.  Piukertou,  chairman ;  Dr.  Nathan  S.  Lincoln,  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Ed- 
wards, and  Hon.  S.  S.  Yoder. 

^leantime,  according  to  instructions  by  the  Board,  the  secretary  had 
formally  informed  the  Superintendent  of  the  Academy  that  the  Board 
had  been  organized.  That  officer  immediately  responded  by  letter, 
promising  that  ever>'  facility  would  be  given  to  enable  the  Board  to 
prosecute  its  inquiries  and  inspections.  The  Superintendent  further 
said  that  lie  had  instructed  the  heads  of  departments  also  to  give  all 
facilities  to  the  Board  and  each  of  its  meml>ers  in  their  work.  Still  fur- 
ther to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Board,  Lieut.  F.  L.  Dodds,  of  the 
Ninth  Infantry,  and  Lieut.  Henry  C.  llodges,  jr.,  of  the  Twenty-second 
Infantry,  were  detailed  to  attend  upon  the  Board  during  their  stay  at 
the  Aeadeiny.  These  gentlemen  rendered  courteous  and  thoughtful 
service,  which  is  hereby  acknowledged  thankfully.  General  l^irke,  in 
the  letter  above  alluded  to,  informed  the  Board  that  he,  with  his  aca- 
<leniic  board  and  his  military  stafl*,  wouUl  call  at  the  hotel  at  4.20  p.  m., 
June  3,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects  to  the  Board  and  to 
conduct  its  members  to  the  parade  ground  to  witness  a  review  of  the 
coips  r»f  cadets  to  be  given  in  its  honor. 

The  call  was  duly  made,  and  after  the  interchange  of  courtesies,  a 
salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  tired  as  the  Board  was  being  escorted  to 
the  parade  ground.  The  president  of  the  Board  acted  as  reviewing 
oflicer  and  the  jKirade  and  insi>ection  took  place  with  special  credit  to 
the  splendid  caciefc  corps  that  formed  the  j)ert'ect  lines  and  columns. 

Before  leaving  the  Board  rooms,  it  was  ordered  that  the  daily  sessions 
should  take  place  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  until  otherwise  directed. 

At  the  fifth  session  a  communication  was  recreived  in  which  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Academy  requeste<l  the  Board  to  select  one 
of  its  members  to  address  the  graduating  class  on  Wednesday,  June  12. 
The  Board  accordingly  selected  Senator  C.  K.  Davis  to  perform  that 
service,  which  ai)pointment  was  a(;cepte(l  by  the  Senator. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  as  a  body  were  performed  within  the  first 
twelve  days  of  June,  and  the  interest  culminated  on  the  last  day  of  that 
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period.  Setting  aside  the  chronological  order  of  events,  we  here  testify 
that  "graduating  day''  was  duly  observed,  according  to  the  following 
order  of  exercises : 

U.   S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Programme  of  the  graduatiny  exercises^  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday^ 

June  12, 1889. 

1.  The  graduating  class  will  proceed  to  the  designated  place,  escorted 
by  the  corps  of  cadets,  under  the  commandant  of  cadets. 

2.  Prayer  by  chaplain  of  the  Academy. 

3.  Music :  United  States  Military  Academy  Band. 

4.  Address  to  graduating  class :  Hon.  Cushman  K.  Davis,  Board  of 
Visitors. 

6.  Music :  United  States  Military  Academy  Band. 

6.  Delivery  of  diplomas :  General  Sherman. 

7.  Music :  United  States  Military  Academy  Band. 

8.  Benediction  by  chaplain  of  the  Academy.  • 

The  address  delivered  by  Senator  Davis  was  as  follows,  its  printing 
being  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Visitors : 

SENATOR  DAVIS'S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class  :  Tlio  gradaatioD  of  a  class  from  the  school 
of  yonth  into  the  university  of  active  life  is  everywhere  a  most  important  event.  It 
is  the  act  by  which  new  forces  are  set  to  work  upon  all  the  concerns  of  society  and 
government.  All  of  the  agencies  of  civilization  receive  thereby  a  re-enforcement. 
This  new  auxiliary  becomes  immediately  pervasive.  Law,  divinity,  medicine,  meta- 
physics, moral  science,  physical  science,  all  philosophy,  move  under  its  impulse. 
Knowledge  and  power,  its  co-ordinate,  are  thus  not  merely  kept  at  their  former  level ; 
they  are  raised  permanently  the  world  over  to  a  higher  plane.  It  is  the  immaterial 
which  is  indestructible  and  immortal,  and  while  the  '^  cloud-capped  towers  and  gor- 
geous palaces  fade  like  an  insubstantial  pageant'^  and  '*  leave  not  a  rack  behind,'' 
the  edifices  of  knowledge  endure  as  '*  possessions  unto  eternity.'' 

It  is  the  appreciation,  often  unconscious,  of  these  facts  which  arouses  such  general 
interest  in  occasions  like  this.  It  is  not  alone  mere  curiosity  or  affection  which  at 
this  time  of  the  year  draws  such  multitudes  to  attend  the  graduation  ceremonies  of 
institutions  of  learning.  These  are  something  more  than  scholastic  pageants.  The 
people  feel  that  they  come  to  assist  in  a  process  by  which  the  state  is  made  more  se- 
cure, by  which  all  learning  is  to  be  increased,  by  which  morality  is  to  be  bettered, 
by  which  the  very  comforts  of  life  are  to  he  made  more  plentiful,  by  which  that  groat 
achievement  of  man  which  we  call  civilization  is  to  be  augmented. 

The  Military  Academy  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  American  people.  It  is  thor- 
oughly an  institution  of  the  people  and  for  the  people.  The  system  of  competitive 
examinations  by  which,  in  many  districts,  the  candidates  for  admission  are  chosen, 

g laces  the  youth  of  the  country  on  a  perfect  equality.  The  son  of  the  wage-earner 
as  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  son  of  the  capitalist.  Tliese  candidates  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  discipline  after  admission.  The  sysicm  is  such  that  wealth  gives 
its  possessor  no  advantages  of  luxury  or  display. 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  land  in  which  is  so  thoroughly  enforced  that  princi- 
ple of  all  of  our  libert  ies  that  "all  men  are  created  equal."  Many  of  you  will  rise  to  the 
most  important  grades  of  military  rank.  This  will  be  through  merit  as  demonstrated 
by  achievement.  No  blatant  demagogy  will  assist  the  undeserving  to  these  stations. 
The  divinity  of  war  is  just  and  his  rewards  are  strictly  apportioned  to  merit.  His 
ears  are  deaf  to  the  restless  and  unscrupulous  agitatoV  whose  tongue  of  sophistry 
teaches  the  people  vain  things  to  their  undoing.  The  distinctions  of  the  life  to 
which  you  have  dedicated  yourselves  will  come  from  merit,  first  ascertained  here, 
and,  in  the  years  to  come,  still  further  to  be  demonstrated  by  increase  of  exi)e- 
rience  and  of  knowledge  coupled  with  the  performance  of  professional  and  patriotic 
duty. 

Of  course  any  graduate  from  any  institution  of  learning  expects  a  career  of  some 
kind.  In  nearly  all  acadendc  institutions  this  is  a  matter  that  is  lixed  after  gradua^ 
tiou.  His  diploma  does  not  demonstrate  that  he  is  fit  for  any  particular  profession. 
Years  elapse  of  subsequent  education  before  he  is  deemed  qualified  to  be  intrusted 
TFJth  the  duties  of  his  chosen  vocation.    Years  of  endeavor  may  demonstrote  that, 
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after  all,  be  bos  mistaken  bis  calliu^,  and  then  is  presented  tbe  disbearteninff  spec- 
tacle of  a  man  wasted  in  one  profession  wbo  perhaps  coald  bavo  succeeded  brilliantly 
iu  another. 

No  institntion  is  infallible,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  an  incompetent  soldier  may 
be  fp-aduated  from  this  Academy.  But  the  chance  that  this  may  be  so  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  rigid  discipline,  the  exact  performance  required  in  studies,  the  in- 
liexible  rule  which  turns  back  into  civil  life  the  man  who  fails  in  these,  give  assur- 
ance that  the  graduates  are  comi)etent  for  the  military  profession.  Into  that  profes- 
sion you  enter  immediately.  Not  for  any  of  you  are  those  delightful  years  between 
youth  and  mature  manhood  in  which  other  men,  while  acquiring  their  profession  or 
waiting  for  employment,  lay  hold  of  the  sw^eetest  enjoyments  of  life.  Not  for  any  of 
yon  that  golden  time  when  the  romantic  dreams  of  early  youth  are  all  but  realized; 
when  in  the  leisnre  that  is  not  idleness  the  mind  is  tilled  with  trophies  won  from  the 
domain  of  literature,  or  gathered  from  the  observation  of  foreign  travel.  Scarcely 
for  any  of  you  is  the  power  to  change  your  career.  Other  men  are  free  to  wait.  Your 
duties  begin  now. 

These  t-houghts  give  rise  to  some  important  reflections.  Tlie  course  of  study  which 
you  have  Just  finished  is  necessarily  special  in  its  nature.  It  is  designed  to  qualify 
yon  for  one  line  of  action.  To  do  this  in  the  course  of  time  allotted  it  nas  been  neces- 
sary to  make  your  studies  exclusive  in  their  character  to  a  very  great  degree.  What  has 
been  taught  bears  upon  military  science,  and  the  collateral  information  imparted  has 
necessarily  been  limited.  Yon  are  to  a  certain  extent  specialists,  nearly  to  the  same 
degree  with  a  class  of  young  men  who  have  been  instructed  almost  exclusively  in  the 
art  and  practice  of  medicine  for  a  corresponding  time.  There  is  probably  no  institu- 
tion in  the  world  that  sends  forth  its  young  men  with  a  better  Hi>ecial  equipment. 

But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  special  perff^tion  hiis  been  accomplished  by 
dispensing  with  instructions  which  pupils  in  institutions  of  a  more  general  scope  re- 
ceive as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  course.  And  this  is  what  was  meant  in  the  open- 
ing of  this  address  by  the  expression  that  you  are  graduating  from  the  school  of  youth 
into  the  university  of  life.  This  ceremony  is  but  your  matriculation  into  a  grander 
school  even  than  this,  the  school  of  experience,  of  thought  inspiring  action,  and  above 
all  the  school  of  the  study  of  books.  Do  not  abuse  yourselves  with  the  hallucina- 
tion that  iu  the  way  of  education  you  are  flnishe«l  men.  For  general  and  ultimate 
purposes  the  boy  who  gra<luates  from  the  university  to-day  is  better  equipped  than 
you  are  at  present,  although  you  fur  surpass  him  in  your  special  equipment  tor  imme- 
diate action.  The  point  of  the  ditfcrcnce  between  you  is  that  he  will  probably  pass 
several  years  of  comparative  leisure  «ud  further  preparation  before  ho  goes  seriously 
to  work',  while  you  must  go  to  your  life  duty  at  once.  Ha  has  thus  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  you  in  the  way  of  opportunity,  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
yonr  responsibilities  through  life  will  probably  be  much  greater  than  his. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  is  your  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  your  country  f 
It  is  manifestly  to  sot  to  work  to  round  out  your  education  in  th«)se  dep.irtments  of 
knowledge  which  from  necessity  you  have  not  as  yet  been  permitted  to  enter.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  content  to  pass  your  lives  as  more  subalterns,  to  know  just  enough 
to  jierform  well  a  subaltern's  duty,  to  take  slow  promotion  as  it  comes  and  lazily 

aualify  yourselves  for  it  when  it  happens,  to  live  the  life  of  u  mercenary,  these  re- 
ectious  will  be  wasted  upon  you.  But  I  can  not  helievo  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
you  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  aspiring  spirit  of  tho  American  youth  in  every 
situation,  that  you  have  any  such  conceptions  of  your  own  fniuro.  Every  male  child 
born  in  the  United  States  is  an  heir-apparent  to  the  rrcsidency.  All  the  honors 
which  intellect,  knowledge,  and  ])utriotism  can  claim  are  his.  The  dream  of  Napo- 
leon has  been  brought  to  pass,  *Met  every  career  be  oi>cu  to  talent."  The  one-siued 
man  is  badly  equipped  even  for  his  own  protessiou.  In  all  the  universe  of  knowl- 
edge there  is  not  one  eleuient  that  docs  not  bear  upon  and  assiht  every  other.  This 
is  us  true  of  the  military  art  as  of  any  other  profession.  It  was  the  great  strength  of 
Napoleon  that  he  know  many  thiiiffs  and  knew  thoni  well.  It  is  impos^sible  to  under- 
stand how  that  marvelous  man,  the  graduate  of  a  military  school,  passing  theocH, 
a  mere  boy,  immediately  into  the  most  active  lite  of  warfare  over  led  by  nian,  trav- 
ersing with  the  blazing  arc  of  conipiest  from  th«*  sacred  i)lacert  of  Palestine  to  the 
snows  of  Russia,  acquired  that  stock  of  general  knowledge  which  he  possessed  and 
put  to  use.  From  his  Juristic  conceptions  sprang  tho  Code  Napoleon.  He  was  a  great 
linancier.  He  was  a  profound  diplnniatist.  His  views  upon  education  werefar  in  ad- 
vance of  his  ago,  and  he  inadt^  IiIh  knowledgo  of  literature  the  hoIoco  of  his  exile. 

The  ultimate  support-  of  all  governnients  is  ft)rce.  Whether  we  believ<^  with  Hobbes 
that  man  in  a  state  of  naturu  is  ncce.ss;u'ily  in  ])erpetnal  war  and  that  government  has 
its  origin  in  subjection  by  ]diyNical  means,  or  with  KousHcau  thai  in  some  golden  age 
of  primeval  peace  men  came  togt-ther  and  consented  by  contra<.'t  to  govern iu«^nt,  it  is 
written  that  the  first  man  horn  into  the  world  killed  the  next  oorn,  and  that  every 
nation  whose  history  is  reer)rded  began  by  victory  in  some  war  and  preserved  its  na- 
tionality by  repeated  coullicts. 
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Onr  own  Government  was  thus  founded.  This  was  not  done  by  any  declaration  of 
independence,  but  by  the  sword.  On  the  hallowed  ground  where  wo  stand  lo-day, 
stood  VViwhinj^ton,  Greene,'  Putnam,  La  Fayette,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, iu  arms  ami  not  in  civil  council.  Here  wore  matured  the  plans  by  which  treason 
was  thwarted,  by  which  campaigns  were  fought  in  the  Carolinan,  in  Virginia,  iu 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  New  York.  It  was  to  this  place  that  the  eyen  of  our  ancesttu'H 
were  turned  with  hopes  and  fears  to  see  in  the  soldier  the  assurance  of  freedom  and 
of  the  success  of  the  cause  of  self-government  which  had  lain  discrowned  ami  1)uri(Hl 
ever  since  the  overthn>w  of  the  ancient  republics.  Had  force  failed  hei*e  of  what 
avail  were  all  the  tiue  declarations  of  the  rights  of  man  f  But  it  did  not  faiL  Through 
sorrow,  alternate  defeat  and  victory  to  final  triumphs,  the  cause  of  the  ])eople  was 
made  triumphant  by  the  sword,  and  Liberty,  queen  of  a  nation,  stood,  in  all  her  glories 
and  virgin  beauty,  regnant  and  equal  among  kings. 

Many  years  rolled  hy  and  force  again  became  necessary  to  preserve  what  force  had 
thus  established.  One  section  of  the  nation  rose  in  rebellion.  A  great  war  shook  ilio 
continent  like  an  earthquake.  The  farmer  left  his  field,  the  lawyer  his  oHlce,  the  hIu- 
dent  his  desk,  not  to  seek  the  ^*  bnbble  reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth,"  but  each  to 
fight,  and  if  need  be  to  lay  down  his  life,  for  the  sacred  cause  of  his  country.  For 
four  years  the  tide  of  battle  rolled  from  south  to  north,  from  north  to  south,  from 
mountain  ridges  into  plains,  do^vn  rivers  whose  placid  breasts  had  never  been  stained 
by  blood.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallant  men  clad  in  bine  or  gray  went  down  in  to 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  as  to  a  festival  never  to  return  any  more,  and  tlierr  ihey  lie 
embattled  in  those  impregnable  ranks  of  death  which  no  martial  music  can  ever  wako 
again,  or  charge  of  hostile  armies  break.  Tlie  end  came  with  conque.st.  Peace 
brooded  over  the  land  like  a  divine  spirit.  The  desire  for  national  dissolution  has 
become  as  obsolete  as  the  desire  for  the  reunion  with  Great  Britain.  Sixty  millions 
of  people  live  together  in  amity.  There  are  no  wars  or  rumors  of  war.  The  bird 
nests  in  the  cannon's  mouth,  ana  this  nation,  twice  established  by  the  sword,  is  mov- 
ing forward,  under  the  providence  of  God,  to  an  appointed  destiny  of  grandeur  and 
permanence  far  exceeding  that  of  any  contemporary,  or  of  any  of  those  ancient 
monarchies  the  wide  arch  of  whose  **  ranged  "  empire  has  fallen  into  ruin. 

The  soldiers  who  secured  our  independence  founded  this  institution.  The  soldiers 
whom  this  institution  graduated  were  foremost  among  the  chieftains  who  preserved 
this  nation.  Sacred  forever  be  their  memories !  Through  all  time  may  the  American 
youth  receive  into  their  heart  of  hearts  the  full  conception  of  the  example  of  Wash- 
inj^ton,  Greene,  Putnam,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  their  companions  in  arms. 
History  will  reverently  gather  their  ashes  into  her  everlasting  nm,  aud  the  land  they 
saved  will  be  one  shrine  to  their  memory. 

Wbilo  it  is  true  that  states  are  founded  and  preserved  by  force,  it  is  also  true  that 
this  action  of  military  power  ought  to  be  infrequent.  That  nation  is  not  far  from  din- 
Bolution  or  from  loss  oi  its  liberties  in  which  armed  force  is  a  thing  of  universal  con- 
stant employment,  or  even  of  constant  exhibition.  It  is  the  most  decisive  attitstation 
of  the  permanency  of  our  institutions  that  one  can  travel  across  the  continent  and 
not  see  a  single  soldier.  A  standing  army  of  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  a 
nation  of  sixty  millions  of  people  is  a  thing  unprecedented  in  any  annals.  Thedisso- 
Intion  into  civil  life,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  of  the  greatest  armies  ever  mar- 
shaled by  any  civilized  state,  without  outbreak,  without  one  efibrt  by  any  chieftain 
to  continue  his  military  power,  was  a  spectacle  equally  unprecedented.  These  men 
returned  from  a  sj^st^m  of  education  in  the  rude  school  of  war  which  iumieaHurably 
broadened  their  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of  their  country  and  of  the  blessings  of 
its  institutions.  Sentiments  of  State  fealty  which  had  been  parochial  in  tluiir  nar- 
rowness and  which  had  dwarfed  patriotism  were  swept  away  by  the  realization  tliat 
for  us  there  is  but  one  countrj^,  one  flag,  and  one  national  ijovornmeut.  In  other 
words,  the  people  taught  themselves  the  supremacy  of  the  national  law. 

What  the  citizen  soldier  thiis  taught  himself  it  is  your  duty  to  remember.  Vuu  nie 
soldiers,  but  above  all  you  are  citizens.  The  authority  with  which  you  aie  dressed 
is  subordinate  to  the  civil  law,  of  which  you  are  but  the  chosen  ehumpion  and  pro- 
tector. There  is  not  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  land  who,  within  his  Jurisdiction, 
is  not  your  superior  officer.  You  are  part  of  the  civil  government.  To  conceive 
yourselves  otherwise  is  to  make  you  outlaws.  You  will  obey  orders,  of  course,  but 
the  competent  aud  patriotic  ofiicer  gives  no  illegal  orders. 

And  here  applies  in  a  very  forcible  manner  the  suggestion  which  I  luivc  made  thnt 
your  education  has  but  begun,  and  that  it  is  your  duty  1o  perfect  it  in  all  those  l»rnnrlK*H 
to  which  your  duties  may  pertain.  I  have  a  friend  in  the  Army,  nn  oliicer,  :in«l  n(*i  oi^ 
high  rank,  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the  first  publicists  in  all  my  ;;ciin:iiiitaTi.  e.  I 
have  often  been  struck  in  my  conversations  with  General  Sherman  witli  IjIs  coiiipleto 
conception  of  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  government.  Tlie  regard  of  General  (irant 
for  law  was  a  loading  feature  of  his  character.  Andrew  Jackson,  after  his  victory  at 
New  Orleans,  appeared  before  an  incompetent  aud  ^vrong-headcd  United  States  judge 
and  paid  his  fine  of  $1,000  for  contempt  of  court. 
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To  tliH  «nbor<linatii»n  «>f  inllitary  'i><)w»t  ninl  r.ink  1f>  l;i\v  tl'»-  ]ii**t<)ry  nf  llic  Inst 
y<'ar  rtii'nifls  ;in  iinprrs>ivu  roiilrafs.  In  auotluT  n.-,nil»lic.  A  snisliri' of  .soiin'  rriuitji- 
tioii.  ol  ;;iv;il.  si.'lt-ii'osi'riifiii,  oJ"  many  jMctt-iirtions,  (•.•■«lnni»lt'ij|  ;;i»ili;y,  :in<l  of  siumilar 
Vowurs  of  fascination.  smMi'iily  ;n-<;PinMl  j^rr;:!  'uiimlaritN  ^.!T!i  lin-  rrciu-li  iK'«)pl«». 
Uaiin«;  liift  miliiai;.  i'i«sti^.  as  i;is  Isasls.  hr  «itMiiai!<li'«i  whal  !;i-  ;riiiJoil  Lrcai  politiciil 
ami  i.-iinstinitlonal  r--fnrnis /if  rlir  i-ivii  ;;«)vcrnnii  nt.  Kvrry  «l»ilirinn'«l  tlynasty  at 
vnvv  lookt'd  upon  liini  with  lionc  His  intiiiiati- I'liMnwi  i';  ii-.mmI.iI  liim  as  :lu' riMiiiiiir 
Napoloou,  fcjo  ilan;;t'rous  <liK'.s  (";•.  r,«Tal  IJoiilaii;;*'!- ^i'«(i:in'  th.i!  ;!ll  tin- ]»o\vt»is  of  tlio 
Grivr-runieiit  an*  (■inplnyofl  in  r.--istj'M'i-  \o  tlio  p(»liii«Ml  -I'ii.'iius  nf  this  siii;^I»*  olVn-pr. 
Dci»rivi:ili)f  his  military  conjiii.' in  1,  hv  is  oh-rtiMl  lo  i  !:•■  I-'ri'm-li  l-j^i^larnn-.  TlnMvily 
a<lvouturor  persists  in  liis  attacks  ninui  i-«.iahliNlM'il  onl t.  Hi-  is  .n-rn>''il  nf  a  4'apital 
oifensi*  hffnrr  tlif  rivil  li  iln:tiai"i.  Hi' II-ms  to  lM-l;;;inni.  ai.tl  froin  IJi  iisscls  ]»nllrt  the 
wins  of  liis  ph)t.  Kxi)i.'lh'({  ''i'tni  that  kiii;;rhini.  lie  lakrs  ri'fnjr*'  in  J.o:itlon,an(l  thrro 
prist.  vi'iTs  in  his  intrii;nt's.  Vain  won  Id  hi'  tho  h«iprs  oi'thi'  p4'Opli.'  in  you  if  yon  wvvo 
tanjiht  anything  1m*i«- wliiclironld  oanM*y»iuto  iinitalf  ihis  worst  i>fal!  f  \-anji»hrs.  Vain 
will  hv  iLr  li(ip«H  »if  Mh'.  pinplo  in  you  if  you  fail  n»  Irarn  that  y<»nr  military  training; 
is  hut  ;i  portion  of  your  t«|nipm<'nt  asciti/:rn.s:  if  yon  fail  ri>  nniUc  it.  a  priucipio  of 
your  ctindnct  that  \nnr  «luly  is  to  i>rosi!rvo  tlu»  ust ahllsluul  rivil  •^ovornnn-nt  ;  if  you 
fail  l»y  Ntudy  and  rethM'iiou  io  mako  these  principh's  thu  very  ctj-tMico  of  yonr  incncal 
and  iiinral  organizations. 

Tins  is  not  Tin*  o«:casi(»n  to  pnsoribo  ovon  ihti  most  j^t.noral  course  »»f  j?tndy.  I  rai 
only  advi>.eyiui  in  pay  |)articnlar  atrcntion  to  tin*  civil  hisiory 'd*  IIuk  liovi-rnnu'n 
fn^ni  tin-  he;»innini;.  Vi»n  will  fij'id  This  in  its  nio.-»t  atlrai-iive  form  in  il:«"  hioi»raphie 
of  the  »*ri'at  stalr.*«:ni'r.  who  have  shnin-d  «»nr  doini-siif  and  foiriirn  pnliiii  ^<. 

Lcavii  thiin>n;^hly  ilir  ]»rineiphi  that  thi'*  is  a  (»«fVrmnjent  »»!"  «hi'(rks  and  halanees; 
of  Departments.  «Xt'{;niive.  h';;i.dativr,  a  nil  Jm'.icial.  «'o.o]M*rativi'  and  y«.t  indr  prud- 
ent, and  that  i:  is  ]ii(iriMiati«>n  for  any  ni«'ini)i'r  til' oi:o  id' tiu-si>  lo  i:iv:<.th*  thi-  preciin'ts 
of  ilu-  oihiTs.  Von  will  mm'  in  tli«*  course  of  ila-si'  ii'si-avi  lu's  'lln-y  ni.cd  ni»r  he  ex- 
trusive, and  tiny  run  not  In-  iiJtsi»iiM)  with  \>;iaf  pi""jtht'iir  viisdom  oar  fathi-r**  con- 
ttnitlrd  this  y;lori«»us  tNmsl  iiulion  iin-liT  whirlj  wi-  l:.ivi«  ;jr.i.vn  to  he  a  ;i:iM.H'  i-x- 
ceodiii;;  jrreat.  U  wr.^  madi'  fifrthr«f  iMillions  li"  p  i»jil','  iimi  foi  tiw  ri'j;i'!M  whirlilies 
east  of  the  Allec^hanies.  Its  panoply  !iow  <'ri;4irts  sixty  ni;  I  lions  of  viti/A-m.  It<  eou- 
tain«>a  power  of  r\])ansion  which  hasada]»ti-d  ii  tost  iipcndoiis  territorial  a<M|ni>>itionH. 
We  aequired  from  I-'rann^  a  ;;reater  and  iiion*  valuahh*  «lo!!iain  tlian  oiir  aneeslors 
wri'stetl  from  (j rent  Iiril:iin  hv  the  war  of  th-  l\evoIiition.  We  lujuiilit  Florida  of 
Spain.  We  annexed  'J'«'s:is.  \\i-  i  i)n<|nered  ;;nil  hehl  a  lar-  •  portion  td"  M»'>:ieo.  Wo 
hfiii;:;]it  Ala-ik.Ji  of  Knssja.  Tin-  \oun;^  Kepiihiie  v.  !ii<-h  l.iy  In  i  wren  the«»asieiu  nioinit- 
ain  slope  ami  the  sea.  hniivi  d  IrVinid  the  wi  >;ri':i  li«'M.-ni|  ,\;,:,  I:  Mjn  ],iii|  lu,  and,  with 
a  ;irnius  ami  ]»ower  of  aci|ni.-.itit»n  uveater  iliaii  tii:ii  f»f  rin-  i;ii:e.'.ii  or  tlie  Spaniard, 
Tc^  ^^ith  the  mi«<ht  fd' (■oiiiiue>T,  i-i(»>4-ii  the  i-ont ineiit,  ♦■>! "iMi- j.-  i  .^rjh.'^nliary  njoih- 
lics  ill  new  State's,  clamped  hi>  im^^s*  s^m-:;.;  \\\\\\  xlw  i.iilway:.  :ii.'>-r  nijhroken  hands 
of  iron:  fi»reed  the  activities  an. i  ii;dnstrii  s  of  tV.e  Atlantic  sli»pe  «lown  iiiii^hty  rivera 
to  the  Cfulf,  ainl  alsn  <»vei  Ian<l  i-.tn  the  ■•o^oMiot"  i  h  ■  \  ast  ;itii|  -ii'.-nin  I'aritic.  and 
stands  |"»re])are»]  to;;i;.sp  il,.-  •  (i!a;i;.i:-e  of  :;;!<  ieJit  .V>ia.  V.'i:h  .■!'  ;\\',\  Ai'iU  the  Con- 
wtituticm  i*f  the  I'niie'l  .'s.iie.-.  jin;  liki- ;■  ii-ieii^n  s> -rem  1  i:ii:.>i'l;;:i..d  ami  inip'«<id, 
hut  like  the  sky  itMcir,  .-nvi  riu;;  all,  and  evj.Mmiin;;  epni  iniijilly  heforeih:-  ]■  ith  of  liiis 
niarvelons  jiroi^ress. 

In  all  this  the  armies  (d"  the  Tnited  Sta.-s  li.iV'-  jierfonnt  .1  a  ^rea<  ]»art.  and  is  it 
nor  wrll,  yfMin;;  «^enllemen,  that  y«»u  sni-nM  pMilonrid.!\  imv,  sii^aie  and  thouiu;:hly 
know  tin'  pcrfccti«»n  ot'tlir  si-heme  of  ;^ov  rn.ii;  ni  v.  hh-ii  Jiiade  tlji>  i».»S'ih!«  ? 

Jiut  1  will  nottletain  ><..i  longer.  We  hiii  \^^*^l  hail  and  iarrwi.ll,  ,vjth  tlu'  hope  that 
in  your  career  nil  the  \  irines  o!'  the  citiz«'n  ;jn!  tli"  soldier  may  reeeivi-  frt)i!i  each  of 
vou  a  brilliant  illustiatio'a. 

General  W.  T.  SliiTinan  dolivoivd  Jin-  (liploniMs  of  tho  AcMtlciiiy  to  the 
jjrradiiiitin.i;"  <'lass,  sitifr  !i;:"i";'»;  jjih-  <■•*'  'ii>  iiiMiti-.'.ldt'  sju-e.'lu-i.  Tln)so 
who  riM.M"ivril  di;.i()iiias  are  ao  lullow.s,  Uic  iiaiia'i  being  i;i\c'ii  in  oultT 
of  general  merit : 
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Mr.  IlarrioB  receivetl  Iiis  instniction  as  a  cadet  under  tlio  provisions 
of  a  joiut  resolution  of  Congress  approved  Juno  17, 1SS5.  Jlr.  Ciiarles 
Young,  of  Obio,  has  since  received  his  diploma  as  a  nieiuber  of  tlie 
{graduating  class,  he  having  "mude  uphia  deiiciency  in  engineering  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Academic  Board  before  the  1st  of  SLMitetuber, 
1889." 

At  tlio  sixth  session  of  tlie  Board,  the  seoretary.  Dr.  Arthur  Eihvarda, 
was  appointed  to  write  ttie  report  of  the  7Io;m1,  and,  prior  to  iinblicii- 
tion,  to  send  proofs  to  eacli  member  of  the  Boanl  for  revision  and  aj)- 
proval.  That  duty  lias  been  performed,  and  this  report  ai)pear3  accord- 
ing to  the  specified  plan. 

At  the  eighth  session  of  tlie  IJoaid,  (leneral  Wallace  road  a  jiajnr  of 
his  own,  setting  forth  Jiis  snggestious  concerning  proposed  changes  re- 
Bpecting  education  both  in  the  Army  and  at  the  Academy  at  WestToint. 
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GENERAL  WALLACE'S  PAPER. 

To  1h€  Board  of  VUiton: 

Gentlemsx  :  Oiie  can  not  say  the  Academy  at  West  Point  is  abbve  oritioism ;  yet 
its  coaraes  of  instriictiou  do  challengo  the  highest  respect.  And,  when,  in  addition, 
the  discipline,  esprit  de  corps,  and  deportment  acquired  iu  the  brief  term  of  cadetship 
are  considered,  then,  saying  nothing  of  its  history,  respect  for  the  institution  rises  to 
a  degree  of  admiration. 

THE  SYSTEM  OUGHT  TO  BE  APPLIED  TO  THE  WHOLE  ARMT. 

The  undersigned  is  not  disposed  to  stop  with  the  above  judgment.  The  very  ex- 
cellences of  the  institution  compel  me  to  look  beyond  the  Acskdemy,  and  insist  that  the 
system  underlying  all  its  good  results  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  army  of  the 
United  States. 

REASONS  FOR   THE  EXTENSION. 

"1.  The  Academy  at  West  Point  was  founded  in  1808,  when  the  population  of  the 
country  was  about  5,000,fK)0.  The  population  is  now  quite  65,000,000,  while  the  total 
of  graduates  this  year  will  be  forty-nine.  The  inadequacy  is  self-apparent.  General 
Grant  said  the  number  of  cadets 'ought  to  bo  raised  to  one  thousand.  The  opinion  of 
the  wisest  soldier  of  his  day  leaves  little  room  for  debate,  except  as  to  how  the  ad- 
dition should  be  made,  and  to  what  extent. 

2.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  of  a  people  martial  in  spirit  as  any  in  the  world  the 
youth  most  desirable  for  soldiers  can  not  be  induced  in  the  present  status  of  the  Army 
to  enter  its  ranks.  Of  the  many  reasons  for  this  circumstance  one  must  be  given — 
as  a  rule,  enlistment  is  the  end  of  social  standing.  To  cure  the  evil,  every  ijiiduce- 
ment  to  become  a  cadet — certainty  of  advanced  education,  hope  of  commissions,  ele- 
vation socially — should  be  offered. 

3.  The  amazing  facts,  (1)  that  there  were  12,177  trials  by  general  and  inferior  courts- 
martial  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  18*:{S;  (2)  that  the  increase  of  trials  by 
inferior  courts-marfial  iu  ISHS  over  trialH  by  like  courts  in  1S87  was  1,041 ;  *  (3)  that 
of  desertions  there  are  on  the  rolls,  waiting  actiou,  between  40,000  and  45,000;  (4) 
that  public  opinion,  if  it  does  not  actually  justify  desertion,  refuses  to  condemn  it, 
tell  unerringly  of  an  excess  of  unlit  men  in  the  Army,  and  that  the  excess  is  so  great 
as  to  demand  of  Congress  a  speedy  and  thorough  reform.  Will  a  simple  increase  of 
cadets  at  West  Point  accomplish  the  purpose? 

A  better  belief  is  that  there  can  be  no  sntlicient  reform  which  does  not  make  the 
servicehonorable  to  a  private  soldi  or ;  in  proof  of  which  every  citizen  interested  in 
the  subject  is  invited  to  a  study  of  thiij  Academy. 

IS  THE  EXTENSION  PRACTICABLE? 

The  proposition  is  not  to  multijily  West  Points,  but  simply  to  extend  the  system  of 
education  and  discipline  at  present  governing  iu  the  Academy  to  the  whole  army.  In 
that  particular  every  tixcd  post  in  the  country  now  or  hereafter  to  be  established  might 
l>e  converted  into  a  military  academy.  To  deny  the  proposition  is  to  assert  that  t-ext- 
bookd,  blackboards,  chalk,  and  ]>ens  and  ink  are  a  monopoly,  and  that  this  Academy 
exhauflta  the  total  of  our  young  jiien  apt  for  war.  Then,  as  to  instructors,  wo  have 
been  patient  witnesses  of  the  examinations  of  the  first  chiss  this  your,  and  have  seen 
ofiBcers,  themselves  graduates,  serving  as  teachers  and  examiners*;  and  while  their 
proficiency  charmed  us,  wo  were  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  friction  between  in- 
structor and  pupil,  or  loss  of  respect  on  the  one  side  or  failure  of  sym])athetic  interest 
on  theother.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  company  officer  is  the  true  instructor  for  his 
men. 

Indeed,  given  the  right  kind  of  nicu,  if  an  officer  should  protest  against  the  duty, 
be  should  be  suspected  of  incapacity,  and  at  once  disposed  of  by  retirement. 

KSSLNIIALS  TO   THE   RE-ESTABLISUMENT. 

It  ought  not  to  bo  difficult  to  draft  an  act  of  Congress  for  the  re-eBtablishment  of 
the  army  upon  this  line.  Xo  more  otijxht  oik;  to  look  for  perfection  of  the  system  ex- 
cept as,  in  course  of  time,  the  Bu.«;.i;estit»ns  of  experience  i)resent  themselves  for  trial ; 
yet  it  may  not  harm  the  general  idea  lo  meiitiun  somo  jjoints  of  apparent  need  to  it. 

(1)  Enlistments  by  Slate  quotas  upon  the  basis  of  population. 

*The  figures  are  from  the  official  report  t>f  tho  J  ud^^e- Advocate- General  to  the  Seo- 
retary  of  War  for  Ib'^H. 

Ab  89 17 
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(2)  Citizensbip. 

{i)  Examinations  preliminary  to  enlistment  similar  to  those  prevalent  in  the  Acad- 
emy for  admission ;  inolndin?  proofs  of  good  character. 

(4)  A  term  of  enlistment  ior  five  years. 

(5)  Courses  of  education  similar  to  those  now  prevalent  in  the  Academy. 

(6)  Company  ofiScers  personal  instructors  of  their  men. 

(7)  Apfo  for  enlistment  not  less  than^eigliteen  nor  more  than  twenty-two. 

(6)  Recitation  rooms,  text-books,  and  appliances  for  practice  and  illustration  of 
studies  provided  by  Grovemment  for  every  military  post. 

(9)  Fixed  hours  of  study  aud  for  recitations  by  each  enlisted  man  not  in  arrest  or 
on  a  duty  making  their  observance  impossible. 

(10)  Heavy  penalties  for  humiliating  personal  treatment  of  enlisted  men  by  officers, 
such  as  subjecting  them  to  menial  scrviee,  or  to  manual  labor  not  strictly  within  the 
limit  of  honorable  duty. 

(11)  Selections  of  a  limited  number  (say  three  hundred  or  five  hundred)  of  enlisted 
men  at  the  end  of  their  fourth  year  of  service  for  transfer  to  West  Point,  there  to  un- 
dergo a  course  of  final  instruction  extending  through  the  fifth  year ;  the  selection  to 
be  from  the  entire  body  of  fourth  year  men  according  to  merit,  determinable  by  es- 
tablished etiui table  rules. 

(12)  Honorable  discharge  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  service  of  all  enlisted  men 
not  chosen  for  the  final  course  at  the  Academy,  together  with  ineligibility  for  their 
re-enlistment  in  time  of  peace. 

(13)  Commissions  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  lowest  grade  at  the  end  of  the  academical 
or  fifth  year  issuable  to  the  men  who  prove  themselves  of  the  best  standing  and  great- 
est general  proficiency ;  all  other  modes  of  original  appointment  to  the  Army  to  be 
abolished.    Seniority  to  govern  promotions  in  time  of  i>eace. 

(14)  The  men  who  fail  of  appointment  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  to  receive  diplomas 
in  lieu  of  commissions,  and  be  discharged  from  the  service. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Giving  three  ofiSicers  to  each  company  of  one  hundred  men,  a  calculation,  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  an  annual  discharge  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  can  be  easily  made  of 
the  supply  of  commissioned  officers  fumishable  b^  the  new  system.  In  a  marvelonsly 
short  period  there  would  be  officers  ready-made  for  a  million  men.  In  the  next  place 
the  popular  dream  of  a  democratic  army  is  nonsense.  Discipline  implies  despotism. 
It  is  not  idle,  however,  to  talk  of  an  army  democratic  in  personnel  and  senljiment. 
The  retiracy  of  educated  soldiers  into  the  walks  of  civil  life  would,  it  is  believed,  ac- 
complish this  end.    Certainly  the  present  system  does  not  contribute  to  it. 

WEST  POINT. 

The  foregoing  is  not  aimed  as  a  blow  at  West  Point.  If  one  thinks  otherwise,  the 
reply  ought  to  suffice  that  the  Army  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  toy  kept  for  the 
amusement  of  anybody. 

If  this  paper,  submitted  for  consideration  as  a  recommendation,  should  not  meet 
the  views  of  the  Board,  it  may  find  favor  enough  to  |cause  its  embodiment  in  the 
formal  report  as  a  communication. 
Very  respectfully. 

Lew.  Wallace, 
President  of  the  Board  of  VmtorSj  etc. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  General  Wallace  proposes  for  our  Army  a 
system  of  schools  which  w^ill  call  for  an  examination  touching  the  com- 
mon branches,  like  that  in  the  Military  Academy,  failure  to  be  followed 
by  rejection.  In  other  words,  the  system  of  selection  designed  cont<^ui- 
plates  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  common  branches  as  a  condition  of 
enlistment.  General  Wallace's  paper  was  heard  with  much  interest,  but 
at  his  special  request  no  action  was  taken  and  no  recommendations  were 
made.  Tiie  General  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  request  that  the  reform 
proposed  is  extremely  radical,  and  time  should  be  given  to  fairly  con- 
sider it  before  it  is  either  adopted  or  rejected.  The  Board  voted  that 
the  paper  should  be  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

At  this  same  session  a  communication  was  received  asking  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  to  formally  present  to  the  Academy  portraits  of  Gen- 
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erals  Orant.  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  which,  by  the  liberality  of  Hon. 
G?  W.  Ohiids.  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  ordered  and  purdhased,  to 
adorn  the  cadets'  mess,  known  as  Grant  Hall.  It  was  found  imi>088ible 
to  make  this  presentation  a  part  of  the  ^aduation  exercises,  and  after 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Ghilds'  representative,  it  was  agreed  to  defer 
the  presentation  to  some  fature  but  early  date.*  The  portraits  were, 
however,  placed  in  position  in  Grant  Hall,  to  await  the  formal  presen- 
tation. 

At  the  ninth  session  of  the  Board  a  communication  was  received  from 
General  Parke  containing  an  extract  ft'om  a  letter  to  him  written  by 
Hon.  Bedfield  Proctor,  the  Secretary  of  War  Mr.  Proctor's  message 
was  as  follows: 

LETTKB  FBOM  SECRETARY  PROCTOR. 

%  '  Proctor,  Vt.,  June  10, 1889. 

My  Dear  General:  I  was  caUed  home  again  from  Washiuj^on  on  Friday  bv  the 
oontinaed  dangerons  illness  of  my  son.  I  hoped  nntil  this  morning  that  he  might  be 
•o  that  I  coald  go  to  West  Point  to-morrow  afternoon  and  be  with  yon  Wednesday. 
If  he  improves  so  that  I  can,  I  will  telegraph  you  to-morrow,  but  it  does  not  now 
look  probable. 

I  can  not  express  my  regret  at  being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  be  present  at 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  year. 

In  behalf  of  the  President  let  me  thank  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  their  attendance 
and  services,  and  assure  them  that  any  recommendations  they  may  make  will  be  the 
subject  of  earnest  and  favorable  consideration. 

Please  Inform  them  and  also  your  associates  of  my  regret  that  I  can  not  meet  with 
yon  on  Wednesday. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Redfield  Proctor. 

General  Parke, 

Superintendent  of  the  Military  Aoademy, 

The  reading  of  this  kindly  letter  was  received  very  gratefully  and 
cordially  by  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

At  this  same  session  it  was  resolved  to  authorize  General  Wallace, 
Captain  King,  Dr.  Edwards,  and  such  other  members  as  might  ])refer 
to  remain  after  the  graduating  exercises  and  witness  the  roct^ption  and 
examination  of  cadet  candidates  and  to  see  the  eneampment  ot  the 
cadets.  This  authorization  contemplated  the  duty  of  a  report  ou  the 
subjects  involved,  the  same  to  be  included  in  the  geneial  report  of  the 
Board. 

At  this  session  also  the  subcommittees  filed  their  reports,  and  the 
secretary  was  authorized  to  edit,  adjust,  and  print  the  same  as  parts  of 
the  general  report.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
and  a  copy  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Acad- 
emy : 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  for  the  yrar 
18^9  have  been  the  recipients  of  many  courtesies  from  the  buporiutwndriit  an^l  oilier 
olbcers  of  tho  Academy  :  Tlioreforc 

liesolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  ho,  and  uro  horol)y,  tendered  to  yai'i  (  rdccrs 
for  the  courtesies  and  attentions  which  they  have  showu  tho  Board  as  a  body  aud 
as  individuals. 

The  resolution  was  duly  forwarded,  and  General  Parke  pfracofully 
responded  in  a  cordial  note  in  which  he  said  that  'Hn  hoiMli  of  ihe 
Academic  Board  and  all  officers  of  the  Academy,  1  be^  loa\  e  to'  tender 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  mark  of  appreciation  of  service  rendered 
and  duty  performed." 

•  The  presentation  took  place  October  3,  1889,  with  (qjpropriato  and  iutoroatiug 
ceremonies.— /Secretory  B,  V. 
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The  following  resolution  was  passed  unanlmonsly,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  after  being  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Boards  it 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

Be$olved,  That  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  nsefalness  of  Capt.  W.  F.  Spurgin,  as 
cadet  <^aarterma8ter  and  CommiBsary,  the  rresident  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
hereby  is,  respectfnlly  reqpested  to  order  that  Captain  Spurgin  be  retained  in  his 
position  at  the  Academy,'  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  intciosts  of  thesoryice. 

IN  GENERAL^  AS  TO  BOARD  SESSIONS. 

The  Board,  as  will  be  seen,  held  nine  sessions  as  a  body,  and  gave 
much  other  time  to  special  sessions  of  the  subcommittees,  besides 
making  thorough  and  repeated  inspections  of  the  departments  assigned 
to  the  six  subcommittees  among  which  the  work  was  distributed. 
This  writer  assumes  to  say  that  the  Government  never  has  had,  as  to 
its  intent,  a  more  pains-taking,  thorough,  and  industrious  Boacd.  It 
has  pleased  some  facetious  parties  to  represent  the  average  Board  as 
but  perfunctory,  junketing  "visitors''  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
word.  The  Board  did  not  include  a  man  who  would  be  willing  to  give 
his  time  to  a  useless  service.  The  Board  is  almost  the  sole  means  of 
communication  between  this  nursery  of  oflBcers  and  the  people  from 
among  whom  the  cadets  came  but  yesterday.  It  is  noticeable  that 
recommendations  of  former  Boards  have  been  realized  in  the  main  in 
the  most  liberal  sense.  The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  already 
quoted  will  suggest  to  the  candid  reader  the  fact  that  the  services  of 
the  Board  are  not  considered  to  be  in  any  just  sense  merely  perfunc- 
tory, or  a  useless  feature  of  the  graduating  season.  Inspection  of  the 
reports  of  visitors  for  the  past  half  dozen  years — all  of  them  able,  thor- 
ough, and  suggestive,  and  some  of  them  real  marvels  of  efficient  labor 
and  thought — show  that  the  said  reports  contain  recommendations  re- 
specting vital  changes  and  improvements  involving  immense  expendi- 
tures of  money,  which  recomniendalions  later  took  tangible  shape  in 
subsequent  legislation  and  liberal  appropriations  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  Board  for  1889  looked  into  all  departments  as 
one  jocular  observer  said,  "  from  garret  to  cellar.'' 

PLAN  OF  THIS  REPORT. 

The  plan  of  this  report  does  not  contemplate  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
several  topics  distributed  among  the  six  subcommittees,  and  the  rele- 
gation of  the  subreports  and  tables  to  an  appendix  where  they  will  bo 
overlooked,  or  at  least  appear  to  bear  an  obscure  relation  to  the  main 
subjects  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages.  Each  topic 
will  be  treated  separately,  and  all  documents  relating  thereto  will  be 
printed  in  their  proper  places,  in  close  relation  to  the  reports  of  the 
several  six  subcommittees.  The  preferable  plan  will  thus  render  un- 
necessary the  usual  perplexing  and  confusing  appendix. 

L— BUILDINGS,  GKOUNDS,  AND  POLICE  ADMINISTRATION. 

On  Buildings^  Orounds,  and  Police  Administration. — Hon.  S.  M.  Rob- 
ertson, chairman ;  Hon.  S.  S.  Yoder,  General  Lew  Wallace,  and  Dr. 
Nathail  S.  Lincoln. 

The  various  photogravure  views  printed  in  this  report  suggest  but 
faintly  and  inadequately  the  fact  tbat  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy is  located  on  one  of  the  most  picturesqe  jjoiiits,  on  the  banks  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  on  the  planet.    Nature  has  done  her  most 
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to  make  the  place  attractive,  and  the  band  of  man  has  ^ratefnlly  ac- 
cepted and  tastefully  atlonu  d  the  si)i>t,  as  if  to  make  thankful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  bounty  of  The  Creator.  As  far  as  the  **g:round8"are 
concerned,  they  suggest  The  obligatory  provision  of  symmetrical,  sightly, 
and  adequate ''•buildin<;s,'"  Just  as  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  King's 
daughter  imply  jewels  and  garments  worthy  of  her  bridal  and  her 
dowry. 

About  2,400  matchless  acres,  made  np  of  the  original  site  and  of  sub- 
sequent purchases,  include  every  aspect  of  cultivated  plain,  towering 
mountain,  sweiUng  hill,  and  secluded  glen.  Almost  impassable  mount- 
ains on  the  north  and  wp>t.  the  Hudson  Kiver  on  the  east,  and  an  easily 
controllable  area  of  22.i  acres  on  the  south,  recently  purchased  from  the 
Kinsley  estate,  shut  in  this  village  of  scholars,  the  fiuitsof  whose  knowl- 
edge and  personal  seivice  are  dedicated  to  the  Republic.  Our  country 
cares  not  to  invite  or  en^]>loy  the  mere  soldier  of  fortune  whose  merce- 
nary sword  is  drawn  indill'creiitly  for  the  cause  that  pays  him  most.  She 
prefers  to  choose  her  cadets  from  among  the  children  of  the  people,  and, 
selecting  the  best,  to  train  them  by  her  own  chosen  methods  and  trusted 
teachers.  Here,  in  an  atmosphere  which  savors  of  war,  but  War  only 
for  the  sake  of  Peace,  the  Republic  shnpes  her  embryo  army  leaders 
who  stndy  war  only  that  thf*y  ivny  defeat  those  who  aim  to  defile  our 
traditions  of  scholarly  j^eace  and  prosi>erous  commerce.  The  place  and 
the  scene  are  worthy  of  the  aims  of  the  Government  and  of  a  })eaceful 
people  who  dream  not  of  coiupiest  but  desire  solely  to  repulse  the  am- 
bitions of  intruding  foes.  Battle  and  siege  are  not  the  trades  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  save  as  conserving  forces.  West  Point  is  not  a  frowning 
fortress,  but  rather  a  ])eaceful  area,  too  valuable  for  a  farm,  and  too 
beautiful  for  earthworks  and  bastions,  save  for  the  historic  outlines  of 
revolationary  forts  which  are  preserved  as  mementoes  of  the  war  in 
which  noble  men  gave  their  lives  to  build  a  home  for  Liberty. 

Many  fine  buildings  are  worthy  of  the  worthy  site.  The  barracks  are 
solid,  comfortable,  and  adecjuate.  Erectetl  some  time  ago,  they  lack 
some  modern  features  which  arc  named  in  the  subreport  presently  to  be 
quoted.  The  hosjiital  i'ur  ca«let.s  is  substantial  and  modern.  Though 
far  too  large  for  habitual  use,  it  is  wisely  designed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  conceivable  emergency.  **  Grant  Hall,''  used  for  a  cadets  mess,  is 
«imple,  and  three  times  a  day  is  like  a  hoiue  where  i»lenty  is  s])rcad,and 
in  most  cases  a  greater  plenty  and  better  than  in  the  original  homes  of 
the  cadets.  The  library  is  barely  ndequate,  and  will  demand  attention 
at  some  early  date,  as  will  the  ehapcl  also,  which  should  be  sulVicient  to 
contain  thrice  as  many  persons,  particularly  when  inhospitable  weather 
forbids  the  assembling  of  a  crowd  at  commencement  times.  Provisions 
have  been  made  for  a  new  academic  building  and  gymnasium,  and  other 
improvements  will  follow  in  due  time.  As  much  as  has  been  done,  and 
as  much  money  as  has  been  appropriated  and  expended  for  buildings, 
still  more  should  be  voted  willingly  and  without  stint.  We  have  but 
one  military  school,  and  but  one  school  for  the  Navy,  whereas  other 
nations  have  several.  Great  Britain  has  her  Royal  College  at  Wool- 
wich to  train  her  artillery  and  engineer  officers  ;  one  other  at  Sandhurst 
to  train  her  infantry  ami  cavalry  officers,  and  her  stall'  college  at  Sand- 
hurst, besides  about  seven  other  military  schools  for  various  other 
branches  of  the  land  service.  France  has  her  various  military  schools 
at  Paris,  St.  Cyr,  Fontainebleau,  Saumur,  La  Fleche,  and  elsewhere, 
Pnissia  has  her  eight  schools  at  Erfurt,  Potsdam,  Neisse,  Engers,  Cas- 
sel,  Hanover,  Anclam,  and  Metz,  besides  the  War  Academy  at  Berlin, 
her  senior  cadet  school  at  Berlin,  and  six  other  cadet  schools  as  pre- 
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paratory  to  the  senior  one  named.  To  these  are  to  be  added  half  a 
dozen  others  for  various  departments  which  sustain  the  reputation  and 
efficiency  of  that  wonderful  German  army.  Austria,  Bussia,  Spain, 
,  and  Italy,  and  other  powers  are  bountifhlly  supplied  with  their  fine 
warlike  nurseries.  The  United  States,  if  they  do  not  care  to  follow 
these  European  hints,  can  well  afford  to  build  up  and  sustain  our  one 
and  only  cadet  Military  Academy  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  as 
a  hint  to  all  the  world  that  if  we  are  not  eager  for  war,  we  are,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  able  to  arm  a  half  million  men  quickly,  and,  if  need 
be,  give  leaders  to  this  host,  and  to  still  larger  hosts  who  shall  be  second 
to  none  in  the  highest  arts  of  honorable  and  scientific  war.  At  any 
rate,  our  Government  may  accept  a  hint  from  examples  in  civil  life  and 
from  those  who  are  giving  about  two  millions  a  yeai*  as  free  gifts  to  the 
schools  that  train  our  citizen  youth  in  the  arts  of  peace.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  the  free  gifts  of  the  people  to  their  schools  within  the  past 
decade  are  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  West  Point  since  Washington, 
Hamilton,  and  Knox,  and  others  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Military 
Academy.  Of  course,  these  free  gifts  are  from  the  many  and  for  the 
b«m«fit  of  the  many,  but  there  have  been  times  and  there  may  be  other 
tiMM  when  in  a  just  sense  the  material  interests  of  all  civil  and  military 
life  may  depend  on  the  timely  preparations  made  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  been  trained  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Many  citizen 
officers  in  our  various  wars  have  acquitted  themselves  grandly,  but  wo 
do  not  roeall  a  single  instance  in  which  the  independent  leadership  of 
our  arniieH  has  been  committed  to  any  one  not  educated  at  the  Military 
Academy.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  statement  apply  to  those  who 
served  before  we  had  any  Academy.  Even  in  those  cases,  the  very 
heroes  who  led  our  patriotic  armies  were  the  first  to  suggest  that  we 
should  immediately  ordain  one  to  supply  their  own  conscious  deficien- 
cies of  tnuuiup:  in  theory  and  practice. 

The  Government  has  done  well  and  liberally,  but«  as  in  duty  bound, 
this  Board  again  points  out  some  of  the  details  witli  respect  to  which 
early  and  liberal  action  is  requested. 


PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  cadet  must  have  a  sound  body  to  contain  whatever  mind  he  has. 
He  must  be  neither  <<  lame,  halt,  nor  blind.^  The  three  distinguished  sur- 
geons, Di'H.  lleger,  Skinner,  and  Merrill,  who  were  ordered  to  West 
Point  this  year,  as  a  special  board  according  to  law,  to  examine  cadet 
candidates,  performed  that  duty  thoroughly,  as  the  writer  of  this  general 
repoit  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  can  testify.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  were  thus  examined  in  June  and  fifty-six  in  September.  Of  these, 
fourteen  were  rejected  in  June  and  eleven  in  September.  That  is  to 
say,  of  the  totnl  of  one  liundred  and  ninety-five  thus  examined  a  total 
of  about  twenty -five  were  rejected  for  physical  reasons,  or  nearly  13  per 
cent. 

The  surgeons  properly  hold  that  a  candidate  is,  or  is  not,  qualified  in 
body.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  The  writer  of  this  report  will  not 
so<m  forget  the  disappointment  of  some  of  the  rejected  candidates.  One 
who  passed  last  year  physically  but  was  then  rejected  as  to  scholarship, 
returaed  this  year  with  great  confidence.  Being  stripped  for  the  ordeal 
as  to  his  body,  he  was  rejected  at  a  glance,  varicocele  having  developed 
during  the  past  year.  This  young  man  might  have  been  saved  the 
expense  of  the  trip  to  West  Point|  could  an  jjormy  surgeon  have  made 
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the  most  casual  piior  t-xauiination.  His  lainiiy  i»*:n>ii.::in  Tiii  Ji;  have 
done  bill!  tiie  service,  nui  aii  Arrny  siiriTfOii's  Vfrtlift  w-.a'.d  havt'  t^t'en 
coneln.-ivc.  Ir  i*  OQrt»['iiiii»ii  tiia:  a  c\uU*t  cauduiau*  ^'a^»^i!^i  hnvr  :he 
privilfjitf  uf  aitiilyiii^'  lui  a  jirrliiiiiuary  examinatk'ii  a:  liit-  :•  crt.::!:iir 
statitn  for  iLc  Aiidv  ueai est  :o his  bouif .  These  skiliea  Am. v  .>'.;r-e»-iis 
kuow  the  precsr  ie>:i  .ij^T-iie-i  u»  reoruitji  lor  the  AiihT.  aiiil  au-  sure  to 
know  whether  or  not  a  y».»unt:  man  can  i»a>s  i>bysieaiiy  the  ]»reeisely 
identical  ;e>Ui  applied  a:  West  Point.  The  n^hr  oi  appeal  to  the 
Academy  siir;:eons  >hou!J  remain.  The  recruitin^i  siii;:eon  shouid 
not  be  all'twe^i  to  ivit-*.':  'in.  caii'liuate  finally,  but  his  jiresiiinpiive  and 
tentative  veidiet  iiii^'ii:  i'-  «.»l"  Vitiiu-  tu  the  not  rich  family  \>hi«-h  eau  not 
well  ariord  the  *  xi:ense>t»i  a  fuiitiess  lon^  ji»ur:n\v  to  Wesr  l\»int.  A 
candidate  may  et»n«eivably  be  ••ciui-iitiriiieil"  as  to  studir>,  but  there 
can  be  no  "condition"  resi»eeiin;i:  orjrauii:  diseasoot'  liiei-eait.  color-blind- 
ness, varirocele.  or  •!»  it-ctive  si^liti*!*  hearing:,  or  *»thei  tii.-aMmi:  defects. 
Thr  ii:>:T!cT  froiL  AhiLii  a  tiiadidate  has  been  .'.;•]•'  iiir-.d  has  a  riiiht 
to  deuianil  tha:  iw  mi;s:  be  i»erfiotiy sound  in  br»ly.  >i:uv  iheiv  maybe 
a  score  or  two  ot  oiLei.s  iIioroUj^L'y  sound  leaily  i.»  pass  ilie  i-iosr  rigid 
tests.  TLv-  same  is  true  irspecti'.ii:  the  academic  tests.  A  circular 
addressed  to  V/t-^r  i'oi:.r  c.iinhi:a:LS  remarks  as  iollo\v>  ;is  lo  the  double 
test.^j  applietl  to  ail  w^.rddbc-  c.ideis.  It  wore  well  if  all  would  coLsent 
to  be  guided  tuc:cby. 

Would  !ii:r::iii:»:.i!v.  ■  :  .»;  :■  •.i:v  I'l. -;;.:."  i".r:i  .1,  :r::i»;..;  Is':- f.l.-.:i :.«  •. .  ;*i   ■-ii;iv!»'u: 

;1    FreM*'    .L'l.s:!:'.:;-.'*;   ;.:.<!  ...t:-:  :;...i   '•  i.v.:r/ :    :-.:i-.t'ii::ii  ];..:l:li   ::•»:. i   \v^.i:i-\it 

cars.r*':  iinii'.atir  :.s  ^f  ibri'icr  «:!^'.a*^*:  ulai.il'L'.a:   swt'llinj*.   ••t  •'•>.•■!■  *M:i''to!i.>  of 

.  •  •  • 

sen  «fu  1.1. 

C'ji  Ciiioiiii.'  ciit«i-i-ji>  ;i:i'  '.tU-;.?.  .-Tim -aliv  vfilir  <•.  rili-. 

•t    !:.iT'i:r-  :  "i-!   ■  .  ::•  :■.•"';..:   ••  r  '.;■-.  :  .:.:!.:■  m  i;-rv  diet  tioi>  of  rh«.  i-\  olid:* ; 

■  t.-.  L' ■:•-  «'i  :i:..::y  •o»*!.  ..;  '!.  ■  :    -i'.^  ,:    :\T:.'.'.\    :■  yv»;i:al. 

■7?  I::. jIimI::. •,.•■,♦  *^f  <  •••    i  ■ 

;  *  ■  Wiiiit  o:"-i:iv  L-.\;'.i:.'.y  ■  .  '•'.:■:  mL<t.  n'.-i  .iii"  otluM  iiii'.iiaiioii  -.  i'  ::  l!;i'»i':iry  to  a 
pnliiionic  liisc-r.^T. 

.  L'  I:;iT>ali«-.i  or  '.i..\-\:  ".:.;* .-  :.  .  .■  i.-.v  i.i"  o!.--  .:r  Im:.  >  i  ::.«  >i:*,'f!ii^;'  ixii-!:.!;..  >  i«:i 
acc«u:i' '!l*  frit  :::r».-.  t  ^i  :•.■..  ^i!;v  v  :' t:i«  .:;.".;.■•.  i  liiiait:'.  :t  >  ;' .:  imM.  ■.  :-:;vj;;atu  :i. 
dftonuity,  «^tc. 

'1'-    Aii  iiuusv.al  i">:i.i.i '...::.:..•  oi  iiuiiTv.itr.jv  of  tlir  >;iii:i-. 
n     lieniin. 

[I'i    A  var;d\-i.  -.'at.- irf  ;hi    \ii:i..  «.i  ilit*  -.iiv  tuiii  ■  i   -j\;.:ii::v  cor..  ^''^Ist'-    -irg«\ 

(I'.V;  Iinji.iir-  '1  or  ^vai*['  ■■■:•;!»;  •  .■■.  -'a-v.^  •■■  •'?  i'lfv  '-r  ^ntl.  "f  In*  :i.f  ••.  t  I'xt  •..•!••. -.tios  on 
acqpuiit  of  var:"o>iH  vrspr..  fi;.i:'-:i^.  Ui.ilf-n  ■•  .I'i'i:,  :  :I  ii  f.-.-t  >-:>■.  .  iarioiKss.  coii- 
trartloii.  ui:f-«|niil  ^eiiu'i::.  ii::!i:o:i?,  nvt-:  "y.i:::  nr '^:iji'.'i"..iinu  r.;i\»  li-t^.  vie. 

''14.-   r:r;.Ts,  or  ;■:.'-. i;:::  '•  •  '.vaMi-.-.s  i.f  T..Lti  ".".ikcly  ;•»  •  :i::\  n  .i  ;ii;.  -.';. 

Tlji.-i»r  i'*  ::ii;  no 'iiovi^.  :;  »•.  1  :iii  vi  r  !•  r  :!.«•  ■.•*»'.:.:»:;;  "i  i::i' ira.- '..:..:  i  \^'  ii«i'S  of 
either  arce]»to«l  or  rf-.'-i.Ti.-i",  i-;::.!i«i.  t/^*  f.-r  .■{■li:::-*^-  -u.  t.o  i  :in.:'i:^ii'  -^l.i  ;i!.l  ::'..]  to  i^n»- 
vidf-  liiiiiM-if  ii'  ;-!<Lv;.iii  ••  \\-[\h  tl:-  i:  Mv.^  I  f  i--r:!:  .i^  '•*  h:>  in':.  •  ■:»  rijxi-  o:"  hi^  ri^- 
ji'Cliou  before  eitl.t-r  of  tij^j  t'xa!;:;ii!i.uj  'iu»arti>,  a-*  iic  i:.:.y  n;!;-r'.vi^i  \  t  jm:  'o  c-  \i<'k\- 
eraMe  tronblf,  im:L-:i\»"ji»  iu-«'.  a:i'!  t  vi'[, -Mii-riri^  ;»ii  :i.  i-..:;L.i  ofii  -  lii.N*,-;;-.  i..;.ii;;.  .u. 
If  ailrrilTea.  tV.e  nio:".p\  li:i-r,:,Lr  liv  h::;!  :••  ;:ii  •.-;  ^■l■  i;  a  i  ^.-liiliiu'  iiv  >  .'.:■  •"•  -^  :•■•-!;■  -l 
wirh  Tiie  tr»^a-ri:er  i-ii  aomnn'  of  hi-  ^ij:'!;  '»i.-i:t  n-  .i  cm-Ii'T.  cr  i  •'  :::."■.'.    o  •.:-    i  •■■  .N. 

il  i.i  h!i;zi;ertieii  to  HA  camli.iaJt-s  ft»r  ;:«'.j.i-^.-;i«u  io  llif  >iiil; ."jry  A;  ;  \  v.:}  \  .:.\..  '.i»  ^.^ro 
ieavinjj  their  iiiar^.-  of  r«'.>iiif:icL*  i"'<r  A\'.>t  I'oiiit.  tlu-v  -in  -.i!  I  i  :k'i-'  liii  •.ll^  •'  .i-  .««  'do 
tboroU;'hlv  exi.:iii:.en  l«v  a  cn:i;ih:i/!ii  Mi\h:i.i:ii:.  ui.i  ova  i  lai-Iur  :•.•  ::i>' r.u  i-m  ".n 
Kood  staiidiii::.  J>v  t^in  li  i-n  r\.i:!ii:ui!"oii  unv  st  '{■.  -vf  '-hv-it;:'  i;i>:!-.;.V.".i  .r  ■. :.  «'i  .i»  ;i- 
ciency  in  mental  ]|^^-;^■^^:U■l.:l  ^"Mlii  li^*  r.-^ra'.nl.  :iv.,l  tlv-  ''cn.ili  !.»:<•  i  rn^.iMv  .-;■.  .iioii 
tbe  expense  anrl  tronlfl^  of  ■>  ^isfl«'-s  ji»:.nn-y  :ii!'l  ;iu  :i..i:'ri'.i-:;:i.'  i  lU' r  ;:  ■  t  ••■•■. 

It  sbo!UjM.iMinib.TsT...(l  t.  .■:  r  .•  :i  •.••T!:::u  *.  >.ai:!-T^;i:  ■•■!.  !;i  r- i-.i  ;■■•  oin:;.-  i-.  .  ;-  ••:•!  ly 
for  tbe  coiivt'ijii'iicc  aii'l  be:i  ;.i  •  Ti.-i  •  .;i;i!;«ia'ii-  hii..-  i.  .aw.  .\i  .  i.:  ::»■  ;m.i'.i«  i  .iiuct 
the  decisionij  of  the  Academic  and  Medical  Kxauiiuiu^  ULiurdd  at  West  i'oini. 
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We  promise  to  candidates  the  most  rigid  physical  examinations. 
They  will  be  stripped  and  investigated  from  the  crown  of  their  heads  to 
the  soles  of  their  feet.  They  will  be  tested  inside  and  outside.  Teeth, 
hair,  scalp,  eye,  nose,  month,  lungs,  heart,  arms,  fingers,  legs,  toes, 
joints,  veins,  and  every  accessible  organ  and  function  will  be  searched 
for  organic  or  functional  infirmity.  With  this  in  \iew,  we  advise  all 
candidates  to  secure  a  tliorough  examination  at  home  both  as  to  physi- 
cal and  academic  tests,  just  as  the  above  circular  suggests.  No  candi- 
date should  expect  any  discrimination  in  his  favor  in  either  regard,  for 
he  will  not  and  should  not  receive  it.  That  discrimination  would  de- 
fraud the  many  who  have  a  right  to  compete  for  the  place.  If  by  any 
method  an  appointed  candidate  secures  the  place,  he  should  be  held 
closely  and  impartially  to  the  conditions.  No  one  has  any  right  to  the 
place;  He  who  receives  an  appointment  to  appear  to  undergo  the  tests, 
must  undergo  them  in  every  particular. 

TIME  OF  APPOINTMENT. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  holds  thatt  the  law  governing  the  time  of  ap- 
pointments should  be  more  strictly  construed  and  rigidly  observed.  It 
is  required  by  law  that  candidates  must  be  appointed  one  year  in  ad- 
vance of  their  reception  into  the  Academy,  unless  by  death  or  otherwise 
a  vacancy  is  caused  which  can  not  be  provided  for  by  such  advance  ap- 
pointment. We  direct  attention  to  the  argument  made  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Academic  Board,  December  5, 1887,  quoted  above  by  the 
subcommittee,  on  this  topic  of  appointments  and  examinations.  The 
law  provides  that  alternates  also  must  be  examined  at  the  same  time 
when  their  principals  are  examined,  and  that  the  former  should  be  ap- 
pointed, like  their  principals,  as  nearly  a  year  in  advance  as  is  possible. 
Both  should  be  appointed  as  the  law  directs. 

TIME   OF  REPORTING  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

The  law  prescribes  that  appointees  shall  be  admitted  under  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  Secretary  of  War  accordingly 
has  expressly  ordained  that  candidates  must  be  examined  in  June,  un- 
less sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause  prevents  that  test  in  the  month 
named.  It  is  argued,  correctly  we  believe,  that  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  there  shall  be  a  double  opportunity  in  the  same  year  to  fill  a  given 
vacancy.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  another  construction  of  the 
law  is  held  by  some,  inasmuch  as,  for  instance,  of  the  forty-four  exam- 
ined in  August,  1887,  more  than  three-fourths  were  appointed  as  cadets 
after  the  June  examinations  of  that  year.  These  instances  would  sejL^m 
to  prove  that  the  law  requiring  candidates  to  be  appointed  a  year  in 
advance  is  not  strictly  enforced,  since  it  does  not  appear  probable  that 
death  or  other  unavoidable  causes  could  have  justified  so  many  post- 
June  appointments. 

It  certainly  does  not  appear  just  that  candidates  who  have  appeared 
for  and  have  failed  in  the  June  examinations  should  be  reappointed 
and  permitted  to  re-appear  for  examinations  only  two  months  later  in 
the  same  year.  The  sickness  named  in  the  law  has  not  robbed  them  of 
a  June  appearance ;  they  certainly  are  not  dead,  and  incompetence  in 
June  should  not  be  reckoned  or  recognized  as  among  the  legal  "  un- 
avoidable causes  '^  at  a  time  when  so  many  other  eligible  young  men  are 
ready  and  competent  to  undergo  the  prescribed  tests  for  admission  in 
the  month  designated  by  law. 

The  evils  of  avoidable  August  examinations  are  brought  into  prom- 
inence in  the  light  of  the  fact^  that  in  the  decade  ending  in  and  includ- 
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ing  the  year  1887,  about  20  per  cent,  of  applicants  failed  academically 
in  the  June  examinations,  whereas  of  tiiose  who  were  examined  in 
August,  38  i)er  cent,  failed  to  pass.  The  figures  for  this  present  year 
tell  their  own  story  and  enforce  their  own  lesson,  as  follows: 

Of  candidates  in  1889, 139  were  examined  in  June.  Of  these,  14  were 
rejected  by  the  surgeons,  leaving  125  for  academic  examination,  in  which 
latter  tests  41  failed,  or  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  125. 

Of  candidates  in  1889,  5^  were  examined  in  August.  Of  these  U 
were  rejected  by  the  surgeons,  leaving  45  for  academic  examination,  in 
which  latter  tests  28  failed,  or  about  63  per  cent,  of  the  45. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  candidate  mortality  as  result  of  contact 
with  the  Academic  Board  was  almos^  twice  as  great  in  September  as  it 
was  in  June.  Incidentally  we  suggest  that  it  is  incredible  that  the 
Academic  Board,  refreshed  as  it  is  after  its  summer  vacation,  is  more 
savage  and  exacting  in  September  than  it  is  in  June.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  comparative  figures  expressing  the  relative  academic 
rejections  are  conclusive  proof  that  the  preparation  of  candidates  is 
twice  as  poor  in  September  as  it  is  in  June.  Granting  that  all  might 
be  admitted  as  result  of  both  the  June  and  September  examinations,  it 
is  clear  that  the  grade  of  scholarship  in  the  Academy  must  decline.  We 
recommend  that  emphasis  stronger  than  ever  before  be  put  upon  the 
legal  requirements  relating  to  tbe  time  for  reporting  for  examinations 
in  Jane  and  that  none  but  unavoidable  exceptions  be  tolerated. 

Even  if  the  candidate's  preparations  were  as  good  in  September  as 
they  are  in  June,  instead  of  being  twice  as  poor,  there  is  an  additional 
reason  why  the  candidate  should  be  at  the  Academy  and  ready  to  be- 
gin his  work  in  June.    The  cogent  additional  reason  is  as  follows : 

The  June  admittees  are  kepu  busy  by  their  exclusive  military  duties 
and  novitiate  as  soldiers.  Though  utterly  exempt  from  academic  study, 
they  are  engrossed  and  absorbed,  until  after  personal  drill,  '^  setting- 
up,"  and  minute  individual  instruction,  they  are  admitted  into  the  corps 
for  service  on  guard  and  police  duty,  battalion  drill  and  parades,  and 
guard-mounting.  Those  who  enter  in  September  are  raw,  awkward,  un- 
drilled,  and  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  that  which  has  fully  occupied  the 
time  of  the  June  admittees  during  half  of  June,  all  of  July,  and  all  of  Au- 
gust. The  September  comers  must  begin  aeademic  study  with  those  who 
have  been  instructed  in  camp  all  summer,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  '*  Seps.''  outlive  the  combined  academic  and  military  tests 
of  the  coming  half  year.  These  practical  considerations  make  it  appear 
certain  that  the  law  anticipated  the  direful  double  dangers  of  entrance 
in  September,  and  therefore  contemplated  the  twlmission  of  cadets  in 
June  as  a  rule,  and  provided  entrance  in  September  for  the  exceptional, 
unfavored,  and  belated  comers.  The  Board,  therefore,  advises  the 
stricter  construction  of  the  wise  law,  as  but  simple  justice  to  the 
Academy,  and  to  the  competing,  eager,  and  well-equipped,  would-be 
candidates  who  are  defrauded  by  the  looser  construction  of  regulations 
on  the  subject. 

If,  now,  the  September  admittee  is  really  below  grade  in  preparation 
to  enter  the  Academy,  how  fearfully  he  is  handiciapped  in  the  race  after 
entrance,  and  beneath  the  burden  of  his  double  duties.  Little  wonder 
that  so  many  of  the  "  Seps."  ultimately  fall  out  of  the  race  and  resign 
or  are  dismissed.  When  that  distinguished  officer  and  successful 
Superintendent,  General  Wesley  Merritt,  was  in  charge  of  the  Academy, 
he  said  confidently,  and  correctly : 

The  records  show  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ton  cadets  who  are  of  donbtfal  profi- 
ciency at  the  January  examination  fail  outright  before  the  end  of  the  second  year's 
course ;  and  in  cases  where  cadets  weak  in  their  studies  have  heexi  VAixTi<^^  \)«>0l  V^ 
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resame  the  coarse  after  failure  the  first  year,  they  seldom  succeed  in  completing  more 
thao  one  step  beyond  the  stage  of  their  origin nl  failure.  In  other  words,  the  first 
six  months'  conrse  is  a  fair  test  of  a  jyonth's  ability  to  succeed,  and  generally,  if  his 
position  in  his  class  is  doubtful  at  this  time,  his  deficiency  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
find  him  out. 

That  is  to  say,  daring  the  fifth  month  after  the  admission  of  the  new 
September  candidate,  he  is  subjected  to  the  examination  which  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  he  is  to  be  promoted  from  the  nnmber  of  ^^  can- 
didates admitted  "  to  take  rank  among  <<  cadets  appointed."  The  can- 
didates examined  in  Angust  for  admission  are  tested  in  January,  after 
they  have  been  doing  the  double  duty  above  sketched,  and  under  very 
adverse  circumstances.  General  Merritt  says  that  nine  out  of  ten  who 
are  of  doubtftil  proficiency  in  January  fail  outright  before  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  In  the  light  of  such  testimony  it  would  seem  but 
simple  justice  to  insist  that  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  candidates 
shall  appear  for  examination  in  June  and  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  in 
August.  This  Board  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  whole  num- 
ber examined  this  year,  on  the  two  occasions,  atter  deducting  those  who 
were  rejected  on  physical  grounds,  33  i)er  cent,  were  examined  in 
August.  It  ought  not  so  to  be.  It  would  seem  that  violations  of  law 
are  increasing. 

After  this  industrious  but  just  discounting  of  September  admissions, 
we  cheerfully  admit  the  excellence  of  the  rare  individual  who  succeeds 
in  conquering  all  difficulties,  and  finally  receives  his  diploma.  We  dis- 
cuss simply  the  policy  concerned,  and  after  appending  the  names  of 
those  who  were  received  in  1889,  we  wish  them  all  possible  success.  Tlfe 
following  is  the  list  of  candidates  admitted  this  year,  those  names  to 
which  a  star  is  preflxe<i  belonging  to  the  September  admittees.  Ail 
others  were  admitted  in  June : 

List  of  cadetB  admitted  in  1869. 


Names. 


▲mm,  Butler 

Andrt^wR,  Lincoln  Clarke 

*  Arnold,  Claude  Sidrn^y 

Babcoolr,  Walter  Crosby 

Bash,  Louis  ilermann 

Bftss«tt«,  Buell  Burdett 

Battle,  John  Somerville 

Beattie,  Herbert 

BelUKdwin 

Berkeley.  Hn ju:h  Douglas 

Beyer,  Wftltiir  Fred 

*  Brows.  Allen  Percy — .. 

Brown,  William,  ji 

Carpenter,  John  Stewart 

Cassatt,  Edward  BuchanAO .... 

Clark,  Elmer  Wright 

*Cocheu.  Frank  Suerwood 

*  Colo,  Sci-or  Quick 

Colt,  WilliamWesloy 

"Counell,  ThoMiaa  \V'altcr 

Coppock.  WiliM>n  Clark 

*  Cfox,  Edwin  Luthor 

Crosby,  llerbcrt  Ball i 

Cmikshank.  William  Markoy  ..i 
Dvrenport,  Joseph  Andrews  ...' 

Edwards.  Arthur  Morris ! 

Farr.Otho  Williard  Humham... 

*Forrar,  Charles  Duuiol • 

Geleerd,  Myer    ..  

Graham,  Malcolm  Kintnor 

Guthrie,  James  Morris 

Hart,  VerliuK  Kersey 

*  Uartwick,  Kdwaid  Kdgar 

HoKsard,  Samuel  Chri^man | 


Whence 
appointed. 


Names. 


Maasocbuseita. 

New  York. 

Misaouri. 

^lasaachusetts. 

Illinois. 

Connecticot. 

North  Carolina,  il 

Illinois.  " 

New  York. 

Mississippi. 

Michisao. 

Nebraska. 

Illinois. 

Now  Jersey. 

At  lar^e. 

Iowa. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Illinois. 

Now  York. 

Ohio. 

Texas. 

Illinois, 

Dist.  Columbia. 

I^uisiana. 

Ncl>raska. 

Maine. 

VirKiuio. 

Ohio. 

Texas. 

Kentucky. 

Wyominjj. 

MicLi<;an. 

PennsylTaniA. 


Whence 
appointed. 


i| 


Heiner,  Gordon  Graham 

Heywood,  Edwin  Jeromo 

Holther,  Louis  Jcn80u,Jr 

Honey,  l<ol)ert«on 

Houle.  George  Edmund 

Howell,  GeoriEe  Fierce 

*  Huut,  Ora  Elmer 

Hyer,  Bei^iamin  Bremner 

Jamerson,  George  Hairston.... 

Johnston,  Kobert  PuUiam 

Kilboume,  Lincoln  Fay 

Kilburn,  Dana  W illis 

Kin^,  David  Matson 

K  rouse,  Harry  Antrastos 

Kutis,  Charles  Willauer 

Laws,  Allitrt 

I^awton,  I'Ycderick  George 

Lawtou,  Louis  Bowon    

LeComte,  Ht-nry  Charles 

I^welleu,  Emerson  Calvin  — 

Manu.  Fred  Eugene 

Martin,  Amos  H 

Mathews,  James  Davenport  ... 
McKenna,  Frank  Bomemann. . 
McLewec,  William  lioresford  . . 
McMhuus,  George  Henry 

*  Monroo,  William  Harrison 

Morgan,  John 

"  Morgan,  Robert  Edmund  Lee 

Nelson,  Hunter  Bithal 

Parke,  Francis  Neal 

Pattison.  Harry  Howard 

Peuick,  Harry  Otho 

Perry,  iloward  Band 


Pennsylvania. 

New  Ilamx>shire 

Utah. 

Khode  Island. 

Massachusetts. 

North  Carolina. 

Calitbmia. 

New  York. 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

At  large. 

Illinois. 

Ohio. 

PennsylvaniiL 

Pennsylvania. 

Mar^'land. 

Mississippi. 

N«*w  York. 

Switzerland. 

Kansas. 

Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 

California. 

Now  York. 

Iowa 

West  Virginhk 

Ohio. 

Mississippi. 

Tennessee. 

Maryland. 

Indianik 

Iowa. 

niinoii. 
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mt  of  cadeti  admilted  in  1889— Continuod. 


Kmdm. 


Pool,  Solomon  Clifton 

Pnncb.  Andrpw  Martin 

lUvmoiid,  Bobort  KoMiter 

Reiiil,  JaroM  Charles 

Sic«,  John  Hodgon 

Bogera.  William  Cauldwell 

Sairtelle,  Charlaa  Groeoo,  jr 

SchlnHol,  Saiua^I  John  Bayard. .. 

ShorU.  l<ob«rt  Packer 

Smfdberg.  William  Benwick,  )r.. 

fimltli,  Hauiil-\ll«n 

Smith.  MutLew  Chailoa 

*  Smith.  ThomaA  AIIi«on 

Smith,  Thomas  Lee 


Whence 
appointed. 


North  Carolina. 

HiMonrl. 

New  York. 

Penney  Iranian 

Misfloori. 

New  York. 

At  large. 

Peunaylvanla. 

Pennaylvania. 

California. 

Gtwrgla. 

Alabamik 

New  Jersey. 

Indiana. 


Names. 


Taylor,  Edward 

Thrasher,  Norman  Samuel 

*  TimberUke,  Edward  Jnlins,  Jr 

Urtecho,  J(>a6  Andres 

Vidmer,  Georgo 

Waito,  Hurrison.Jr 

Walker,  Meriwether  Lewis 

Whipple,  A  lien  Pugh 

Whitworth,  Pegram .   

*  Williams,  Andrew  Erwin 

Wilson,  Frank  Edwin 

*  Wise,  Hugh  Douglad 

♦Wolfe.  Orrin  Bawson 

Wood,  Charles  Dnuy 


Whenoo 
appointed. 


Idaho. 

New  York. 

Tennessee. 

Nicaragua. 

Alabama. 

Virginia. 

Virginia. 

Georgia. 

Lonisiana. 

Texas. 

Ohio. 

At  Urgo. 

Bjinsas. 

TenneMeo. 


Under  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  Henry  Charles  LeComte,  of 
Switzerland,  and  Josd  Andres  Urtecho,  of  Nicaragua,  appear  in  the 
above  list. 

APPOINTING  OANDIDAXES  AND  THEIB  NUMBEB. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  candidates  "  at  large,"  so  that 
there  may  be  ten  cadets  in  the  Military  Academy  thus  appointed  all 
the  time.  In  other  words,  His  Excellency  appoints  ten  in  each  quad- 
renuium.  As  a  rule,  these  go  to  West  Point  to  be  tested  for  admission 
simply  because  they  are  so  authorized.  As  one  other  rule,  these  ap- 
pointees are  sons  or  nephews  of  army  officers. 

This  Board  would  gladly  see  the  President  of  the  United  States  in- 
vestM  with  the  authority  to  appoint  ten  cadets  each  year,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  make  a  place  at  West  Point  for  a  stated  sufficient  number  of 
anny  or  navy  officers'  sons,  the  young  men  to  be  tested  as  usual.  The 
subcommittee  on  this  topic  suggests  that  the  governors  of  States  be 
permitted  to  ai>point  one  cadet  each,  so  that  the  vacjancies  at  West 
Point  may  be  supplied ;  that  is  to  say,  abolished.  We  direct  attention 
to  tb.e  fact  that  Representatives  in  Congress  are  permitted  to  designate 
candidates  only  as  a  courtesy,  since,  in  law,  the  power  to  appoint  be- 
longs to  the^  President,  and  is  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  the 
head  of  the  War  Bureau,  under  the  President.  Others  have  recom- 
mended that  United  States  Senators  have  power  to  select  rather  than 
the  governors. 

We  are  content  to  leave  this  point  in  administration  to  Congress, 
with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  the  recurring  vacancies  ought  to 
be  promptly  (llled. 

At  the  same  time,  we  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  examinntions 
sometimes  result  in  rejecting  both  the  i)rincipn]s  and  their  alternate 
cadets  from  a  given  district  while  bright  boys  are  passed  triumi)hantly 
by  the  Academic  Board,  and  it  immediately  appears  that  there  is  no 
vacancy  to  reward  those  competent  and  efficient  candidates.  That  very 
contingency  was  realized  six  times  in  the  June  and  once  in  the  Au- 
gust examinations  this  year.  This  Board  does  not  feel  free  to  recom- 
mend that  in  such  instances  the  President  should  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  ])assed  candidates  and  charge  them  up  against  the  quota 
of  States  whose  candidates  have  failed,  but  the  snccossfnl,  yet  por- 
tionless, young  men  should  be  enabled  to  enter  the  Academy,  on  whose 
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rolls  there  are  many  vacancies.  We  heartily  recommend  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  allowed  by  law  to  appoint  young  men  "  at  lar^e'^  in  such  in- 
stances,  and  particularly  when  they  exhibit  exceptional  ability  and 
industiy^  these  latter  tests  to  be  witnessed  to  the  President  by  the 
Academic  Board  of  the  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Many  members  of  this  Board  of  Visitors  give  much  respect  to  the 
well-known  view  of  General  Grant,  who  said  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  thou»sand  cadets  at  West  Point,  only  the  better  of  the  gradu- 
ates to  receive  commissions  in  the  Army.  At  any  rate,  the  Board  as 
such  favors  the  hlling  of  all  vacancies,  and  aome  prefer  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  corps  beyond  that,  allowing  service  in  the  Army  after 
graduation  to  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  cadet. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  there  are  already  more  annual 
graduates  from  the  Military  Academy  than  vacancies  in  the  Army  to  be 
filled.  On  this  last  point  we  cite  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  con- 
tained in  a  paper  prepared  by  Lieutenant  Simpson,  who  at  our  request 
has  brought  his  figures  down  to  date,  for  use  in  this  report  : 

RELAHVB  GRADUATES  AND  VACANCIES— NUMBER  OP  VACANCIES  OCCURRING  ANNU- 
ALLY IN  THE  ARMY  THAT  ARE  OPEN  TO  GRADUATES  OF  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
COMPARED  TO  NUMBER  OF  SUCH  GRADUATES. 

« 

[Prepared  by  First  Lieut.  W.  A.  Simpson,  Second  Artillery.] 

Below  will  bo  found  a  tabic  showing  the  nnmber  of  casnalties^  making,  directly  or 
indirectly,  vacancies  which  the  graduates  of  the  Militanr  Academy  may  be  assigned 
to  filly  and  the  number  of  such  graduates  for  the  last  fourteen  *  years.  The  table 
does  not  cover  a  longer  period,  because,  in  1871,  there  was  completed  a  cousiderable 
reduction  in  the  nnmber  of  regiments  in  the  Army,  and  its  strength  since  has  been 
nearly  uniform. 

The  number  of  casualties,  taken  from  the  official  Army  Registers,  has  been  obtained 
as  follows : 

First.  By  counting  the  actual  nnmber  of  casualties  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
line  of  the  Army,  and  in  those  staff  departments  (Adjutant-General's,  Inspector-Gen- 
eraFs,  and  Ordnance)  in  which  vacancies  are  filled  by  appointment  from  the  line,  and 
excluding  the  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Medical,  Quartermaster,  Subsistence,  and  Pay 
Departments,  as  vacancies  in  these  cither  can  not  or  need  not  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment from  the  line.  In  cases  where  vacancies  in  the  latter  have  been  filled  m)m  the 
line  such  vacancies  have  been  couuted. 

Second.  By  counting  the  casualties  on  the  retired  list.  As  there  are  always  more 
subjects  for  retirement  than  places  for  them  on  the  list  every  vacancy  on  this  list  is 
soon  filled  by  taking  an  officer  from  the  active  list.  The  retired  list  is  open  to  the 
whole  Army.  The  number  of  officers,  vacancies  among  whom  would  cause  vacancies 
among  the  second  lieutenants  of  the  line  or  Corps  of  Engineers  is  1,830.  The  nnm- 
ber oi  vacancies  among  whom  would  not  do  so,  is  380.  The  proportion  is,  therefore, 
about  4.8  to  1.  Supposing  that  retirement  is  equal  in  the  din'crent  branches  of  the 
service,  fortv-eight  officers  of  the  former  class  go  upon  the  retired  list  to  ten  of  tho 
latter,  and  therefore  forty-eight  fifty-eighths  orthe  casualties  on  the  retired  list  j^ive 
rise  to  vacancies  open  to  graduates,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  appointees  from 
civil  life. 

The  number  of  each  graduating  class  is  taken  from  the  Official  Military  Academy 
Register  of  the  corresponding  year. 

'Lieutenant  Simpson  has  extended  his  tables  so  that  their  valuable  figures  apply 
to  the  years  1872  to  1889,  inclusive.— [Note  by  seoretaiy  of  Board  of  Visitors.] 
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S7 

■ 
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11 

7 

7 

8 

11 

71 

1871 

41 
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76 
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41 
43 
48 
76 
43 
66 
52 
53 
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47 
57 
64 
53 
25 
87 
44 

9 

9 

13 

10 

6 

5 

9 

12 

12 

23 

13 

21 

23 

22 

23 

19 

86 
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56 
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68 
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48 
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16 

54 
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49 
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52 
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856 
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208                        1.064 

51 

1 

59 
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Comparing  colamnB  2  and  6,  we  see  that  the  average  namber  of  vacancies  aunaally 
exceeds  by  eight  the  average  number  of  graduates. 

It  will  be  forever  impossible  to  compute  the  influence  and  value  of 
the  infiltration  into  American  social  and  business  life  of  nuuibers  of 
youn^  men  educated  at  West  Point.  The  habits  there  formed  and  the 
definite  scholarship  acquired  make  the  graduate  a  marked  man.  Un- 
hke  as  in  almost  all  other  countries,  these  graduates  are  not  dissimilar 
from  their  fellows  educated  in  citizen  schools.  The  distribution  of  such 
graduates  among  the  people  give  the  latter  more  knowledge  of  and 
sympathy  with  the  Military  Aca<.lemy.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  has  not  expected  to  find  places  in  our 
Navy  for  all  graduates,  but  after  certain  examinations  diplomas  are 
granted,  and  some  of  the  graduates  have  been  relegated  to  citizen  life^ 
after  payment  to  them  of  about  $1,000  each. 

The  full  valuation  of  such  graduates  from  the  Military  and  Naval 
Academies,  in  case  of  unavoidable,  sudden  war  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
Such  a  war  may  prove  to  be  unavoidable,  even  though  it  may  ne  one  of 
the  closing  series  to  precede  the  abolition  of  all  wars  among  nations 
sensible  and  humane  enough  to  arbitrate  their  dilierences.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  appear  that  such  a  reign  of  common  sense  and  enlightened 
humanity  is  be  the  fruit  of  our  manifest  readiness  to  take  the  field 
against  whatever  foe.  The  exercise  of  good  conscience  often  has  its 
substantial  basis  and  correlative  in  palpable,  solid  muscle  owned  by 
some  one  whom  it  is  not  entirely  safe  to  insult  or  wise  to  strike.  Arbi- 
tration has  its  antithesis  in  powder  and  steel,  and  our  enemies  may  feel 
it  more  convenient  to  reason  together  with  those  who  may  not  be  con- 
veniently swallowed  or  partitioned.  At  any  rate,  we,  as  a  nation,  will 
probably  not  cease  to  be  interested  in  the  latest  tactics,  and  to  continue 
investigation  into  military  subjects,  as  well  as  into  peaceful  navigation 
and  thrifty  commerce.  We  will  continue  to  train  our  theoretical  sol- 
diers, and  it  may  be  thought  best  even  to  increase  their  number  at  West 
Point.  We  recomnjend  that  at  least  all  vacancies  be  filled,  and  the 
Academy  outfitted  as  this  report  recommends. 
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SELECTING  CANDIDATES  BY  COMPETITION. 

Examination  for  admission  is  as  important  to  scholarship  in  the 
graduated  cadet  as  spring  planting  is  to  autumnal  harvests.  How 
shall  the  best  would-be  candidate  be  Identified  and  selected  from  among 
those  who  ought  not  to  be  at  West  Point  as  the  nation's  chosen  and  in- 
vited pupils  f 

We  have  reason  to  approve  the  method  of  selecting  candidates  by 
competitive  examinations,  in  all  cases  conditioning  that  approval  on 
the  rigid  proviso  of  honest  competition,  Wie  condemn  au<l  reject  the 
use  of  the  strategic  competitive  method  when  employed  to  discharge  a 
Congressman  from  responsibility  to  his  constituents,  cand  at  the  same 
time  with  the  understanding  that  whosoever  excels,  a  previously  and 
privately  designated  favorite  shall  receive  the  appointment. 

There  are  two  modes  of  selecting.  One  is  by  the  "  direct"  method  of 
appointment  and  the  other  by  competition. 

By  comparisons,  it  has  been  determined  that  during  a  period  of  about 
fourteen  consecutive  years,  of  cadets  who  were  selected  by  comi>etition, 
63  per  cent,  graduated  at  West  Point,  while  of  cadets  selected  directly, 
without  competition,  only  37  per  cent,  graduated. 

As  to  the  special  point  affecting  entrance  to  this  Academy,  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  comparison  extending  over  a  dozen  consecutive  years, 
tiiat  of  candidates  selectee!  by  competition,  79  per  cent,  passed  the  en- 
trance examination  at  West  Point,  while  of  those  directly  appointed, 
without  competition,  60  i)er  cent,  passed  the  corresponding  entrance 
examination  at  West  Point.  While  thus  favoring  competition  under 
just  conditions,  we  prefer  that  the  competitive  examination  papers 
should  be  prepared  by  the  Academic  Board  at  West  Point,  since  even 
examination  papers  for  use  in  that  competition  should  be  correlated 
to  the  tests  to  which  the  candidate  will  later  be  subjected  at  AVest 
Point.  As  the  board  named  will  shape  the  finished  product  in  the 
Academy,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  have  its  hand  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial firom  the  very  beginning,  provided  always,  of  course,  that  this  ini- 
tial influence  shall  shape  only  the  tests  for  all  candidates,  and  shall 
not  affect  in  the  slightest  degr*  e  the  personal  selection  of  the  individ- 
ual candidate.  One  of  the  practical  ditficulties  in  this  suggestion  is  the 
danger  that  the  examination  papers  thus  prepared  at  West  Point  may 
be  seen  in  advance  by  those  who  compete  in  said  competition.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  assume  that  honorable  gentlemen  and  cadet  can- 
didates will  be  far  above  and  beyond  such  temptations  in  the  rewpoct 
named.  At  all  events,  the  home  competition  should  be  fair,  and  far 
removed  from  possibility  of  favoritism.  We  again  emphasize  the  rec- 
ommendation, in  the  circuhir  quoted  above,  respecting  s(mi(»  rigid  home 
tests  as  to  the  academic  and  physical  qualifications  of  the  wouUi-be 
cadet. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  xNAVY 


Navy  Dspartment, 

Sovember  30,  1889. 
To  ike  President: 

The  effidctive  force  of  the  United  States  Navy,  when  all  the  ships 
now  Mithorized  are  completed,  exclading  those  which  by  the  process 
of  decay  and  the  operation  of  law  wiU  by  that  date  have  been  con- 
demned, will  comprise  11  armored  vessels,  of  which  onl^'  three  are 
battle-ships,  and  31  onarmored  vessels,  making  a  total  of  42. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  war  vessels  on  the 
eflfidctlTe  list  of  the  principal  foreign  powers,  built,  building,  or  pro- 
jeotedf  at  the  present  time,  and  exclusive  of  sailing  and  practice  ships : 


Coantry 


XncUnd 

France 

QmrnMBj 

HoUand 

Spain 

Itolj 

Turkey 

Chinn 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Aostrin 


The  table  shows  that  even  when  the  present  building  prograu)  is 
completed,  the  United  States  can  not  take  rank  as  a  naval  power. 


Armorod. 

Unnr. 
morod. 

ToUL 

76 

201 

m* 

57 

203 

200 

49 

110 

168 

40 

65 

105 

24 

70 

04 

12 

78 

00 

10 

67 

86 

IS 

66 

81 

7 

6G 

73 

20 

44 

64 

12 

44 

56 

The  purpose  for  which  the  United  States  maintains  a  navy  is  not 
conquest,  but  defense.  For  reasons  of  economy  and  public  policy,  the 
force  should  be  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  this  object.  But  it  ap- 
pears from  the  above  comparison,  that  with  all  the  additions  authorized 
by  the  legislation  of  the  last  seven  years,  the  country,  as  far  as  its 
capacity  for  defense  is  concerned,  will  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
states  having  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  po])ulation,  one-thirtieth  of  its 
wealth,  and  one-hundredth  of  its  area.  While  the  element  of  defen- 
dve  strength  is  thus  clearly  deficient,  the  vulnerable  points  open  to  an 
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enemy's  attack,  and  the  interests  liable  at  all  times  to  injury,  are  nu« 
merous  and  important.  A  coast  line  of  13,000  miles  upon  which  are 
situated  mure  than  twenty  great  centers  of  population,  wealth,  and 
commercial  activity,  wholly  unprotected  against  modern  weapons, 
affords  an  inviting  object  of  attack,  with  a  wide  range  of  choice  as  to 
the  points  to  be  selected.  Any  one  of  the  i>owers  named  could,  with- 
out serious  difficulty,  even  after  the  completion  of  our  -fleet  as  now 
authorized,  secure  in  a  single  raid  upon  our  coast,  an  amount  of  money 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  naval  war ;  an  amount,  one-half  of 
which,  if  judiciously  expended  over  a  series  of  years,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  afford  this  country  a  guaranty  of  perpetual  peace. 

The  defense  of  the  United  States  absolutely  requires  the  creation  of 
a  fighting  force.  So  far  the  increase  has  been  mainly  in  the  direction  of 
unarmored  cruisers.  These  vessels,  while  useful  in  deterring  commer- 
cial states  from  aggression  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  secure  celerity  and 
efficiency  in  larger  operations,  do  not  constitute  a  lighting  force,  even 
when  it  is  intended  exclusively  for  defense.  To  meet  the  attack  of  iron- 
clads, ironclads  are  indispensable.  To  carry  on  even  a  defensive  war 
with  any  hope  of  success  we  must  have  armored  battle-ships.  The  capt- 
ure or  destruction  of  two  or  three  dozen  or  two  or  three  score  of  mer- 
chant vessels  is  not  going  to  prevent  a  fleet  of  ironclads  from  shelling 
our  cities  or  exacting  as  the  price  of  exemption  a  contribution  that  would 
pay  for  their  lost  merchantmen  ten  times  over.  We  must  do  more  than 
this.  We  must  have  tlie  force  to  raise  blockades,  which  are  almost  as 
,  disastrous  to  commercial  cities  as  bombardment.  We  must  have  a  fleet 
of  battle-ships  that  will  beat  off  the  enemy's  fleet  on  its  approach,  for  it 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  that  the  United  States,  with  its  population,  its 
revenue,  and  its  trade,  is  to  submit  to  attack  upon  the  threshold  of  its 
harbors.  Finally,  we  must  be  able  to  divert  an  enemy's  force  from  our 
coast  by  threatening  his  own,  for  a  war,  though  defensive  in  principle, 
may  be  conducted  most  effectively  by  being  offensive  in  its  operations. 

If  the  country  is  to  have  a  navy  at  all,  it  should  have  one  that  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  complete  and  ample  protection  of  its  coast  in  time  of  war. 
If  we  are  to  stop  short  of  this,  we  might  better  stop  where  we  are,  and 
abandon  all  claim  to  influence  and  control  upon  the  sea.  It  is  idle  to 
spend  our  money  in  building  small,  slow-going  steamers,  that  are  un- 
necessary in  peace  and  useless  for  war.  It  is  little  better  than  a  repe- 
tition of  the  mistaken  policy  that  prevailed  in  our  early  history,  of  build- 
ing gunboats  that  were  laid  up  or  sold  as  soon  as  war  broke  out.  The 
country  needs  a  navy  that  will  exempt  it  from  war,  but  the  only  navy 
that  will  accomplish  this  is  a  navy  that  can  wage  war. 
,  The  policy  of  military  aggrandizement  is  totally  repugnant  to  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  entered  upon.  The  present 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  policy.  It  is  a  practical  business 
question  of  insuring  our  property  and  our  trade,  in  which  the  commer- 
cial cities  of  the  coast,  the  ports  on  our  lake  frontier,  and  the  centers  of 
production  in  the  interior  are  alike  interested.    The  naval  force  before 
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the  war,  when  the  population  numbered  thirty  millions,  included  ninety 
yessela  of  all  classes.  Before  the  completion  of  the  present  program, 
which  will  give  a  total  of  less  than  half  that  number,  the  population 
will  have  more  than  doubled,  and  the  wealth  on  our  coast  subject  to 
injury  or  destruction  will  have  increased  tenfold.  The  annual  increase 
of  wealtli  in  this  country  is  estimated  to  equal  that  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  before  it  can  create  an  effective  navy  its  population 
is  certain  to  exceed  that  of  nny  two  of  these  powers  combined.  Such  , 
a  natiop  can  not  be  indiiferent  to  events  taking  place  in  close  proximity 
to  its  own  coasts,  threatening  the  freedom  of  its  commerce  and  the 
security  of  its  sea-port  cities.  The  questions  that  have  arisen  and  that 
will  continue  to  arise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  concern  the 
prosperity  and  development  of  the  United  States  too  closely  to  be  fur- 
ther ignored,  and  onr  interests  in  these  localities  are  too  important  to 
be  left  longer  unprotected. 

The  cost  of  buildlu<i:  a  navy  c;ists  no  perceptible  bunlen  upon  a  coun- 
try of  our  vast  resources.  It  is  the  premium  paid  by  the  United  Statea 
for  the  insurance  of  its  acquired  wealth  and  its  growing  industries. 
Gomi)ared  with  the  interests  that  arc  secured,  the  rate  is  low.  It  is  a 
cheap  price  to  pay  for  safety.  We  collect  in  duties  in  six  months  at  a 
single  port  a  greater  sum  than  we  could  spend  in  building  a  new  navy 
in  six  years.  For  the  past  two  years  the  Government  has  paid  its 
^editors  for  the  privilege  of  discounting  its  debt  before  it  was  due  twice 
the  sum  we  have  spent  in  reconstruction.  And  the  fact  must  be  re- 
membered that  of  the  amount  which  we  spend  for  the  construction  of 
a  ship,  only  a  small  fraction,  perhaps  one-tenth,  goes  for  absolutely 
raw  material,  while  the  remaining  nine-tenths  represents,  in  one  form 
or  another,  the  earnings  of  American  labor. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  there  need  be  no  haste  about  building  ships, 
upon  the  supposition  that  our  reserve  strength  is  sufficient  to  improvise  a 
force  in  time  of  war.  This  is  a  latal  niistalie.  Naval  wars  in  the  future 
will  be  short  and  sharp.  It  is  morally  certain  that  they  will  be  fought  out 
to  the  end  with  the  force  available  at  the  beginning.  The  nation  that  is 
ready  to  strike  the  first  blow  will  gain  an  advantage  which  its  antagonist 
can  never  offset,  and  inflict  an  injury'  from  which  lie  can  never  recover. 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  with  the  largest  experience 
and  the  best  mechanical  appliances,  the  construction  of  warships  takes 
a  long  time.  In  the  United  States  much  has  been  learned  in  the  last 
eight  years,  and  facilities  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  but  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  and  a  longer  time  is  required  hero  than  in  the  ship- 
yards of  Europe.  The  design  and  construction  of  the  innumerable 
and  complex  details  of  a  modern  warship  can  not  be  hurried.  There  is 
no  branch  of  mechanical  art  in  which  haste  leads  more  certainly  to 
wastefulness  and  imperfection.  The  limited  capacity  of  our  establish, 
ments,  public  and  private,  is  a  further  cause  of  delay.  If  Congress  were 
ready  to  day  to  authorize  the  construction  of  all  the  ships  that  we  need 
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it  wonld  be. a  meohanioal  impossibility  for  the  couutry,  with  its  present 
appliances,  to  fiimish  them  within  fifteen  years ;  while  the  first  six 
months  of  hostilities  would  not  only  see  oar  exposed  cities  forced  to 
submit  to  heavy  contributions,  but  every  ship-yard  in  the  country,  pub- 
lic or  private,  destroyed,  and  thus  the  last  hope  extinguished  of  creat- 
ing a  navy  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war. 

THE  NEW  CRUISERS. 

The  new  cruisers  are  eight  in  number,  the  Ohicago^  Boston^  Atlanta^ 
and  Dolphin^  contracted  for  in  1883,  and  the  Baltimore^  Charleston^ 
YorJctoiony  and  Petrel^  contracted  for  in  1886  and  1887. 

In  looking  back  at  the  work  of  naval  reconstruction,  begun  seven 
years  ago,  the  country  has  reason  to  be  congratulated  ou  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  The  building  of  the  first  four  ships  was  an  exper- 
iment in  a  field  hitherto  untried  in  this  country,  but  they  have  fully 
sustained  the  high  reputation  of  American  mechanics.  In  1882,  when 
these  cruisers  were  designed,  the  Department  was  wholly  without  ex- 
perience in  the  construction  of  modern  war  vessels.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  had  been  undertaken  since  1874,  and  but  little  then.  Boards  and 
bureaus  were  without  precise  information  as  to  progress  abroad,  and 
without  the  means  of  acquiring  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  results  accomplished  by  the 
earliest  cruisers  compared  favorably  with  those  obtained  by  foreign 
ship-builders.  In  1882  there  were  but  eight  war  vessels  in  existence  of 
less  than  6,000  tens  which  were  capable  of  making  16  knots.  Our  three 
earliest  cruisers  developed  a  mean  speed  of  between  15  and  IG  knots — 
the  Chicago,  16.33^  the  Atlanta,  15.54,  and  the  Boston,  15.58.  The  At* 
lanta^s  highest  average  for  one  hour  was  16  knots,  and  the  Chicago^a 
16.35,  while  the  Boston,  in  her  best  run  over  the  measured  mile,  on 
September  21, 1889,  made  16.33.  These  figures  put  an  end,  fully  and 
finally,  to  all  controversies  over  the  speed  of  the  vessels.  The  Boston 
and  Atlanta  have  made  cruises,  and  their  performance  at  sea  shows  that 
they  are  thoroughly  stanch  and  seaworthy  vessels  in  all  weathers,  and 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  world  may  have  contained,  at  the  time 
they  were  designed,  a  very  few  swifter  cruisers,  their  high  efficiency 
can  no  longer  be  called  in  question. 

The  record  of  the  Dolphin,  which  vessel  began  with  a  speed  of  15.11 
knots  on  her  contract  trial,  and  which  has  recently  returned  from  a 
cruise  around  the  world,  is  not  less  satisfactory.  The  results  of  the  in- 
spection of  the  vessel,  after  she  has  been  three  years  and  nine  months 
in  commission,  are  reported  by  the  Board  of  Inspection,  under  date  of 
October  2, 1889,  as  follows : 

The  material  used  in  the  constraction  of  this  vessel,  and  the  ^workmanship,  speak 
vrell  for  the  designers  and  the  builders.  Aside  from  the  slight  repairs  to  her  bearings 
she  is  ready  for  another  cruise.  By  the  most  liberal  estimates  the  work  in  the  con- 
struction department  can  be  done  inside  of  a  month.  This,  the  first  of  the  new  Navy, 
makes  a  splendid  showing  for  structural  strength,  fine  material,  and  good  care. 

lier  captain  reports  that  she  can  average  14  knots  an  hour  for  any  length  of  time, 
Mnd  under  favorable  ciTOomstances  slie  can  run  16  at  sea. 
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In  the  course  of  her  cmise  the  Dolphin  has  run  58,000  miles  in 
twenty  months,  and  has  been  under  steam  9,000  hours.  In  this  pro- 
longed run  she  has  been  stopped  for  repairs  but  once,  and  then  for  only 
two  hours.  This  performance  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  naval  yessels,  and  bears  conclusive  testimony  to  the  high  skill 
of  American  artisans  and  the  excellence  of  their  work.  Nor  is  it  the 
less  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  confident  predictions  with  which,  at  the 
outset  of  her  career,  the  official  condemnation  of  the  vessel  was  some- 
what prematurely  pronounced  by  expert  and  by  inexpert  judges. 

It  is  therefore  proved  by  the  test  of  actual  cruising  that  th^Bse  first 
modern  experiments  of  the  Department  have  come  close  to  the  highest 
standard  of  speed  which  had  been  reached  at  the  date  of  their  design, 
and  that  in  structural  strength,  endurance,  and  workmanship  they  are 
not  inferior  to  anything  now  afloat. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  extraordinary  statement,  put  forth  in  the 
Secretary's  report  for  1880  and  never  afterwards  corrected,  that  a  com- 
parison of  these  vessels  with  the  Esmeralda  and  other  foreign  ships  in- 
dicates '^  a  simple  abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  any 
attempt  to  reach  the  conditions  which  should  have  been  attained,"  must 
be  set  down  as  a  mere  flight  of  political  rhetoric,  absolutely  without 
warrant  or  justification.  If  the  Department  requires  any  vindication 
firom  such  a  charge,  its  complete  vindication  is  to  be  found  in  the  ves- 
sels themselves. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  first  cruisers  were  being  designed  the 
Department  took  steps  to  supply  its  want  of  experience  by  the  sys- 
tematic acquisition  of  information  as  to  naval  progress  abroad.  The 
establishment  of  the  Ofiice  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  the  assignment 
of  naval  attaches  to  duty  in  Europe,  both  of  wliich  measures  date  from 
1882,  have  been  of  incalculable  assistance  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion; and  it  is  proper  to  refer  especially  to  the  untiring  and  successful 
efforts  of  Commander  F.  E.  Chadwick,  the  first  attacli6  sent  out,  whose 
extraordinary  ability  and  judgment  during  six  years  of  diflicult  service 
iu  England  and  on  the  Continent  have  had  a  lasting  inlluence  upon 
naval  development  in  this  country.  The  results  subsequently  obtained 
have  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted  at  the  outset. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  progress  abroad  was  increased  by 
the  rapid  strides  which  it  made  during  this  period.  In  1882  the  com- 
pound engine  was  the  highest  development  of  marine  engineering  in 
practice.  The  first  successful  example  of  the  triple-expansion  engine, 
that  of  the  steamship  Aberdeen^  was  designed  about  this  time.  Little 
progress  was  made  iu  its  application  until  1884,  and  not  until  1885  did  its 
use  become  general,  even  in  the  merchant  service.  In  that  year  the  keels 
were  laid  of  the  first  ships  of  war  provided  with  triple-expansion  engines. 
These  were  the  English  belted  cruisers  of  the  Orlando  class,  in  which  the 
new  type  of  engine  was  substituted  at  the  last  moment,  after  tenders 
had  been  invited  and  awards  made  for  the  old  or  compound  type. 

Of  this  extraordinary  development  in  ship  and  enguxe  ooioi^Uxx^XIii^Ti) 
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by  which,  between  1882  and  1885,  the  art  was  almost  revolutionized, 
the  attainment  of  high  speed  made  practicable,  and  the  standard  ad- 
vanced FROM  16  TO  20  KNOTS,  the  Department  was  thus  able  to  reap 
the  fall  benefit.  The  measures  which  had  been  previotisly  taken  kept 
it  fully  informed  of  the  progress  of  naval  science  in  Europe,  while  the 
completion  of  the  experimental  cruisers  of  1882  enabled  our  construct- 
ers  to  study  the  practical  application  of  the  problem  as  they  had  never 
studied  it  before.  Of  the  new  cruisers  which  were  started  about  this 
time,  the  designs  of  two,  the  Baltimore  and  the  Charleston,  came  from 
abroad.  They  were  provided  with  the  latest  foreign  appliances,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Charleston^  whose  engines,  built  from  plans  pur- 
chased in  the  latter  part  of  1885,  were  of  the  compound  type.  All  the 
other  vessels  had  triple-expansion  engines. 

Of  these  cruisers  four  have  undergone  their  official  trial — the  Balti- 
more^ Charleston,  Yorkiotony  and  Petrel. 

The  Baltimore,  of  4,400  tons,  showed  at  her  first  trial  8,977.88  horse- 
power, 19.57  knots  average  speed  for  four  hours,  and  20.2  knots  speed 
during  the  best  hour  of  the  four.  The  horse-power  marking  a  slight 
deficiency  (22.12)  below  the  contract  requirement,  the  contractor,  at  his 
own  request,  was  given  another  trial.  The  Department  is  glad  to  re- 
port that  this  trial  has  proved  a  brilliant  success,  the  horse-power  being 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  contract  requirement,  the  average  speed 
for  four  hours  being  20.1,  and  the  highest  speed  for  one  hour  being  20.39. 
This  result  is  unparalleled  by  any  war  ship  of  the  Baltimore s  displace- 
ment in  the  world. 

In  all  respects  the  Baltimore  has  proved  thoroughly  satisfactory.  An 
undue  vibration  about  the  forecastle  during  the  working  of  the  engines 
has  been  remedied  by  heavier  bracing,  at  inconsiderable  cost  This 
temporary  "structural  weakness^'  was  not  the  fault  of  the  contractor, 
but  of  the  plan.  Material  improvements  were  made  in  the  ship's 
engines  during  the  progress  of  construction,  and  she  appears  to-day  a 
sound,  strong,  and  well-built  vessel,  creditable  to  her  builders  alike  in 
honest  material  and  honest  workmanship,  and  creditable  no  less  to  the 
administration  of  the  Department  which  adopted  the  design  and  carried 
it  to  successful  completion. 

The  Charleston,  of  3,730  tons,  shows  6,666.16  horse-power,  18.2  knots 
average  speed  for  four  hours,  and  18.3  knots  speed  during  the  best  hour 
of  the  four.  The  Japanese  Naniwa,  of  3,730  tons,  built  in  England 
from  the  same  designs,  has  made  7,650  horse-power  and  18.9  knots 
average  speed. 

The  Yorlitown,  of  1,700  tons,  has  developed  3,398.25  horse-power,  15.6 
knots  average  speed,  and  16.4  knots  speed  during  the  best  hour  of  the 
four.  At  her  subsequent  steam  trial,  September  21, 1889,  the  speed 
obtained  was  16.7.  The  English  Archer,  of  1,770  tons,  has  made  3,982 
horse-power,  and  17.2  knots.  The  Ea>ooon,  also  English,  of  the  same  ton- 
nage, shows  4,582  horse-power,  and  17.6  knots.  Both  are  the  average 
results  of  a  four-hours'  triaL 
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The  Petrelj  of  870  tons  displacemeDt,  has  developed  a  mean  speed  of 
11.55  knots,  and  a  maximum  speed  for  one  hour  of  12.85  knots.  The 
English  MaffpiCy  of  805  tons,  at  her  four-hours'  trial  in  May  last,  showed 
a  speed  of  14.13  knots. 

In  reference  to  the  very  low  average  made  by  the  Petrely  as  compared 
not  only  with  the  Magpie  but  with  the  lower  standard  that  prevailed  in 
1882,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  trial  was  managed,  as  all  such  trials 
are,  by  the  contractor.  It  being  for  the  contractor's  interest  to  get  the 
best  results,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will  take  care  to  have 
all  the  circumstances  such  that  the  vessel  will  make  the  best  possible 
showing.  The  ignorance  or  inexperience  of  the  contractors,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  Petrel^  was  such  that  the  trial  can  not  be  regarded  as 
a  fiair  indication  of  what  the  vessel  can  do.  The  coal  used  was  of  bad 
quality  and  the  firemen  were  without  experience.  In  the  four  hours' 
trial  the  ship  began  with  a  collective  horse-power  of  1,473  and  a  speed 
of  14  knots,  which  ran  down  before  the  trial  was  over  to  a  horse-power 
of  540  and  a  speed  of  9.6.  These  figures  prove  conclusively  that  the 
results  were  caused,  not  by  poor  engines,  but  by  poor  engineering. 

There  is  one  foreign  cruiser,  not  exactly  corresponding  in  size  to  any 
of  the  four  recently  completed,  which  has  sur})assed  all  the  results  that 
our  vessels,  or  any  other  vessels,  have  been  able  to  attain.  This  is  the 
Italian  cruiser  Piemontey  built  by  the  Elswick  Works  in  England,  and 
recently  completed  and  placed  in  commission.  In  size  the  Piemonte  is 
intermediate  between  the  YorMown  and  Charleston^  having  a  displace- 
ment of  2,500  tons.  She  has  a  protective  steel  deck  and  an  armament 
of  quick-firing  guns.  In  a  trial  on  May  14,  1889,  she  developed  13,000 
horse-power  and  a  speed,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  of  22  knots  per  hour. 
Her  two  runs  over  the  measured  mile  showed  an  average  speed  of  22.3 
knots.  She  is  undoubtedly  the  fastest  cruiser  now  afloat,  as  the  Esmer- 
alda was  five  years  ago;  and  she  bears  to  the  new  United  States  cruis- 
ers about  the  same  relation  in  comparative  speed  that  the  Esmeralda 
did  to  the  first  three  cruisers. 

In  reference  to  the  speed  results  of  the  Charlesion,  YorJctmcn,  and 
Petrel^  it  appears  that  among  contemporary  vessels  of  the  same  class 
abroad,  some  few  may  be  found,  as  was  the  case  with  the  cruisers  of 
1S82,  whose  recorded  trial  shows  a  figure  slightly  in  excess.  Upon  this 
point,  it  must  be  stated  that,  while  the  Department  and  the  country 
should  never  be  fully  satisfied  unless  their  new  vessels  actually  equal 
the  best  results  obtained  elsewhere,  the  public  must  not  be  misled  by 
the  figures  of  the  foreign  trials.  The  contract  trials  in  Europe  are 
carried  on  by  ship-builders  of  great  experience,  who  understand  much 
more  fully  than  those  in  this  country  the  way  to  get  the  highest  attain- 
able results  out  of  the  ship  for  a  short  time.  Every  detail  is  attended 
to  that  can  contribute  to  this  result,  and  the  forcing  of  the  engine  is 
sometimes  carried  so  far  that,  after  it  has  shown  its  capabilities  in  the 
contractor's  trial,  and  been  accepted  on  the  strength  of  that  trial,  it  is 
found  by  its  owners,  when  put  to  every-day  use,  to  have  become  a 
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damaged  article.  From  this  misfortnne  we  have  so  far  been  exempt, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  so,  even  if  our  speed 
results  are  thereby  rendered  less  sensational. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  fast  war  steamers  abroad,  of  whose  wonder- 
ful performances  on  contract  trials  we  hear  so  much,  rarely  or  never 
equal  these  results  when  put  into  actual  service,  and  not  infrequently 
commanding  officers  have  been  instructed  not  to  attempt  to  obtain 
contractor's  results  for  fear  of  further  injury  to  the  machinery.  Thus 
the  N'aniwa  is  reported  to  have  made  18.9  knots  at  the  contractor's 
trial,  while  the  TakachihOj  her  sister  ship,  made  only  17.88  on  being 
tried  by  her  Japanese  purchasers.  It  is  a  notewprthy  fact  that  most 
of  our  new  vessels,  namely,  the  Baltimore^  Chicago^  Boston^  Dolphin^ 
and  Yorktoion^  have,  at  later  trials,  or  in  later  service,  beaten  their  own 
record  on  the  contract  trial ;  and  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  the  usual  ex- 
perience with  European  vessels  is  just  the  other  way. 

The  net  results  of  the  Department's  operations  for  the  last  seven 
years  are  more  than  satisfactory.  The  assaults  made,  with  more  au- 
dacity than  judgment,  upon  the  four  experimental  cruisers  of  1882  have 
been  met  successfully  by  the  performance  of  the  vessels,  and  all  doubts 
of  their  efficiency,  if  such  doubts  ever  really  existed,  are  laid  at  "rest 
forever ;  while  the  four  cruisers  of  1886,  assuming  that  the  Petrel  will 
eventually  come  up  to  the  mark,  in  their  advance  over  their  predeces- 
sors, prove  that  both  designers  and  constructors  have  kept  themselves 
abreast  of  the  extraordinary  development  in  ship-building  since  the 
earlier  cruisers  were  laid  down,  and  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
information  and  experience  which  they  were  enabled  to  acquire  through 
the  measures  adopted  at  that  time  by  the  Navy  Department. 

INCREASE  OP  THE  NAVY. 

To  stop  now  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  is  to  abandon  everything 
we  have  gained.  We  have  proved  that  at  a  time  when  war-ship  con- 
struction had  seemed  almost  a  lost  art  in  this  country,  American  me- 
chauics  could  create  it  anew  and  place  the  United  States  where  it  was 
seventy  years  ago,  when  the  vessels  of  its  Navy  were  the  best  of  tbeir 
class  afloat.  We  have  fostered  and  developed  a  branch  of  industry  in 
America  which  may,  if  kept  up,  attract  to  itself  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  the  profits  that  now  go  to  ship-builders  abroad.  We  have  secAii^ed 
for  our  Navy  a  certain  number  of  excellent  and  useful  vessels  of  the 
unprotected  cruiser  type,  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  cost.  We  have  thus 
laid  a  solid  foundation.  But  we  must  not  for  a  moment  deceive  our- 
selves by  supposing  that  we  have  an  effective  Navy.  We  have  two 
distinct  and  widely  separated  ocean  frontiers  to  protect,  and  there  is 
only  one  way  in  which  thej  can  be  protected,  namely,  by  two  Moparate 
fleets  of  armored  battle-ships,  with  coast-defense  ships  suitably  dis- 
tributed to  cover  the  most  exposed  localities. 

Of  the  great  cities  on  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  long  stretch  of  unpro- 
tected coast  on  the  Gulf,  from  Key  West  to  the  liio  Grande,  which  is 
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&ced  by  the  territorial  possessions  of  a  mnltitade  of  foreign  states,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  at  length.  On  the  Pacific  coast  there  are 
large  and  growing  interests  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  that  imme- 
diate neighborhood  bnt  to  the  whole  conntry,  thronghont  its  length  and 
breadth.  Among  the  enterprising  and  rapidly  growing  dUes  which 
form  the  bulwarks  of  our  commercial  prosperity  in  that  quarter,  there 
are  some,  like  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  which  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
protect  by  any  land  fortifications.  To  abandon  these  cities,  defensible 
only  by  the  Kavy,  to  the  possible  attacks  of  an  enemy,  and  to  subject 
to  needless  risk  this  coast  and  the  vast  region  which  it  borders,  a  region 
second  in  importance  to  no  other  part  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
guilty  of  an  almost  criminal  negligence. 

The  necessities  of  our  vulnerable  position  therefore  demand  the  im- 
mediate creation  of  two  fieets  of  battle-ships,  of  which  eight  should  be 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  and  twelve  to  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf.  They 
must  be  the  best  of  their  class  in  four  leading  characteristics :  arma- 
ment, armor,  structural  strength,  and  speed.  The  last  is  nearly  as 
essential  to  the  battle-ship  as  it  is  to  the  cruiser.  It  may  safely  be  as- 
sumed that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  battle-ship  of  the  highest 
speed  will  fkS  a  rule  be  the  victor  in  action,  for  she  can  choose  her  posi- 
tion and  keep  the  enemy  at  a  disadvantage.  Not  only  must  the  speed 
of  our  battle-ships  be  high,  but  it  must  be  uniformly  high,  for  the  speed 
of  the  fleet  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  slowest  vessel. 

In  addition  to  the  battle-ships,  the  situation  of  the  country  requires 
at  least  twenty  vessels  for  coast  and  harbor  defense.  These  vessels,  al- 
though restricted  in  their  range  of  effectiveness,  are  necessary  compo- 
nents of  a  naval  force  which  has  a  sea-coast  to  defend.  Their  employ- 
ment as  floating  fortresses  requires  that  they  should  have  a  powerful 
battery  and  the  heaviest  of  armor,  combined  with  moderate  draft.  At 
the  present  time  eight  vessels  of  this  type  are  under  construction,  five 
of  which  are  reconstructed  monitors. 

The  one  problem  now  before  the  Government,  in  the  matter  of  a  naval 
policy,  is  to  get  these  forty  vessels  built  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  steps  necessary  to  their  completion,  namely,  legislation,  desipi,  and 
construction,  can  not  take  less  than  five  years  in  the  case  of  each  one. 
Unless  the  existing  yards,  public  and  private,  are  enlarged  and  re- 
stocked with  plant,  not  more  than  eip^ht  could  be  built  at  one  time,  and 
the  construction  of  the  others  would  have  to  wait  for  the  lauucliin^  of 
the  first.  Using  the  utmost  promptness,  the  ships  most  essential  to  efli- 
cient  protection  could  not  be  supplied  in  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  construction  of  eight  armored 
vessels  be  authorized  at  the  coming  session,  and  that  they  bo  of  the  typo 
of  battle-ships  rather  tlian  coast-defenee  ships;  the  former  bein^  more 
generally  serviceable,  and  there  being  only  three  of  them  now  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  as  ujxain.st  eiprht  of  the  latter. 

In  reference  to  fast  cruisers,  all  modern  experience  goes  to  show  that 
they  are  essential  adjuncts  of  an  armored  lieet,  and  the  proportion  of 
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three  cruisers  to  one  battle-ship  is  believed  to  be  soand  and  reasonable. 
This  would  make  the  fatnre  navy  consist  of  20  battle-ships,  20  coast- 
defense  ships,  and  60  cruisers,  or  100  vessels  in  all,  which  is  believed  to 
be  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  proper  strength  of  the  fleet.  Of  the  60 
cruisers  required,  31  are  now  built  or  authorized.  For  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  cruisers,  considered  simply  as  auxiliaries  to  the  fighting 
force  of  battle-ships,  we  may  wisely  wait  until  the  latter  are  in  process 
of  construction. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  cruisers  have  another  and 
equally  important  function  in  the  attack  and  defense  of  commerce. 
Any  stanch  vessel  with  a  good  coal  capacity  and  the  highest  rate  of 
speed,  armed  with  a  few  rapid-tiring  guns,  though  built  and  used  prin- 
cipally for  commercial  purposes,  may  by  certain  adaptations  in  her 
construction  be  made  readily  available  for  this  form  of  warfare.  The 
fast  transatlantic  liners,  nationalized  in  foreign  countries,  but  supported 
and  maintained  by  Ameridin  trade  and  American  passengers — many  of 
them,  even,  owned  by  American  citizens — are  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
naval  force  of  the  Governments  whose  flag  they  bear  and  at  whose  dis- 
posal they  must  place  themselves  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  whether  steps  may  not  be 
taken  towards  the  creation  of  such  a  fleet  of  specially  adapted  steamers 
of  American  construction,  owned  by  American  merchants,  carrying  the 
American  flag,  and  capable,  under  well-defined  conditions,  of  temporary 
incorporation  in  the  American  Kavy.  The  advantages  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, which  enlarges  the  merchant  marine  and  makes  it  at  the 
same  time  self-protecting,  are  overwhelmingly  great.  The  difficulty  is 
that  American  capital  will  not  be  drawn  into  the  enterprise  unless  it 
can  be  sure  of  specific  compensation  for  the  concessions  which  it  makes 
to  the  Government,  first,  in  the  adaptation  of  its  vessels  to  the  latter's 
needs,  and  secondly,  in  the  surrender  of  a  privilege  to  use  them  when 
the  exigency  arises. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  arrangement  the  naval  policy  of  the 
United  States  can  not  neglect  to  take  account  of  the  fieets  of  fast 
cruisers  which  foreign  states  maintain  under  the  guise  of  passenger  and 
merchant  steamers.  They  constitute  an  auxiliary  nav>',  and  must  be 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  naval  force  of  the  governments  maintaining 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  effective  commerce  destroyer 
thaa  the  steam-ship  City  of  Paris,  armed  with  a  battery  of  rapid-firing 
guns.  She  can  steam  over  21  knots  an  hour,  and  can  average  19.9 
knots  from  land  to  land  across  the  Atlantic.  No  man-of-war  could 
overtake  her;  no  merchantman  could  escape  her.  A  fieet  of  such 
cruisers  would  sweep  an  enemy's  commerce  from  the  ocean.  This  fact 
is  well  understood  in  Europe,  and  states  that  are  unprovided  with  a 
convertible  merchant  fleet  are  preparing  to  meet  the  possible  emergency 
by  partly-protected  cruisers  that  are  substantially  as  fast  as  the  City 
of  Paris.  Of  this  type  the  Piemonte  is  the  latest  development,  and 
others  equally  fast  are  now  building. 
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Our  defieieiKQr  should  be  supplied  either  by  a  line  of  £Eist  merchant- 
men, amstmeted  with  special  leference  to  use  in  time  of  war,  which 
will  enable  the  Government  to  avail  itself  of  their  services  at  critical 
moments,  or  we  should  build  a  fleet  of  at  least  five  first-class  cruisers 
of  the  veiy  highest  rate  of  speed,  certainly  not  less  than  22  knots. 
The  displacement  of  these  vessels  should  not  be  less  than  4,000  tons. 
£ven  such  a  fleet  will  not  supply  the  want  of  swift  merchant-steamers  for 
coaling  and  transport  service.  Colliers  and  transports  must  alike  be 
fEist,  for  they  can  not  flght ;  and  the  collier  can  take  no  chances  of  cap- 
ture, for  she  carries  the  life  of  the  fleet. 

In  determining  the  sixe  of  the  smaller  type  of  cruisers,  one  point  is 
settled:  All  steel  cruisers  must  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  double 
bottom.  A  vessel  like  the  Torktownj  which  has  but  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  of  steel  on  her  bottom,  could  hardly  escape  sinking  if  she  touched 
a  rock,  no  matter  how  lightly.  Such  a  ship  must  not  strike.  She  can 
not  run  any  of  the  risks  which  the  old-fashioned  ships  used  to  run  every 
day  with  comparative  safety,  for  a  steel  bottom  will  be  penetrated 
where  a  wooden  one  would  be  merely  scarred.  Besides  the  YorJciownj 
we  have  the  Concordj  the  Benningtonj  and  the  three  2,000-ton  cruisers 
(Nos.  9, 10,  and  11),  which  are  marked  by  this  defect.  It  is  not  well 
to  add  to  the  number. 

In  reference  to  the  gun-boat  class,  any  large  increase  in  it  must  be 
condemned.  This  class  is  now  represented  by  the  Petrel  and  the  two 
1,000-ton  vessels  (gun-boats  Nos.  5  and  6).  To  make  any  considerable 
addition  to  it  is  consuming  the  revenues  of  the  Govenimeut  without 
any  proportionate  benefit.  It  is  chasing  the  shadow  and  losing  tne 
substance.  Such  vessels  add  nothing  to  the  real  strength  of  a  naval 
force.  A  cruiser  to  be  useful  must  be  fast  enough  to  overtake  any  mer- 
chantman and  to  escape  from  any  more  powerful  ship  of  war.  These 
vessels  have  neither  the  strength  to  fight  nor  the  speed  to  run  away. 
A  limited  number  of  1,000-ton  vessels  can  be  utilized  in  certain  special 
kinds  of  service  on  foreign  stations,  and  for  this  particular  pur))ose  it 
is  recommended  that  three  such  vessels  be  constrncted.  Any  larger  in- 
crease at  the  present  time  would  be  iDJiidicions  and  wasteful. 

Apart  from  the  want  of  battle-ships  the  most  marked  defect  of  the 
present  fleet  is  in  torpedo-boats.  The  number  of  these  boats  owned  by 
fifteen  foreign  States  is  as  follows : 


Comitrj* 


Bairlaiid. 
Fnuiee... 
RomU... 

Italy 

0«niuuiy 
Austria.. 
Qreeoe... 
Torksy.. 


Torpedo- 
boata. 


207 

191 

138 

128 

08 

60 

51 

20 


Coon  try. 


■  Ti»n»eilo- 
'    boato. 


China 

Denmark 

Japan 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Holland 

Spain 

BrazU 


30 
23 
21 
10 
10 
16 
15 
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The  UTnjted  States  has  one  such  boat  npder  construction.  This  branch 
of  defense  can  not  safely  be  neglected  any  longer.  It  is  high  time  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  supply  these  essential  constituents  of  a  naval 
force.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  construction  of  at  least  live  tor- 
pedo-boats of  the  first  and  second  classes,  in  suitable  proportions,  be 
authorized,  as  a  beginning,  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

PROGRESS  OF  RECENT  CONSTRUCTION. 

AKMORED  VESSELS. 
BATTLE  SHIPS. 


Name. 


Texas. 


Maine 


▲tmored  orniser 

2iro.a. 


1 

M 


1889 
1888 


Where  built  or 
building. 


Die. 
place- 
ment 


Navy-yard,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Navy -yard,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


Tom. 
6,314 

6,048 

7,500 


£«tl- 
mated 
horse- 
power. 


8.600 


Cost' 


Date  of  act  an- 

thorizing  baild- 

Ing. 


$2,500,000   Aug.  3.  1886. 


0,000 


2, 800, 000..,. do.. 


3. 500. 000   Sept  7, 1888. 


Bemarks. 


Commenced ;  ked 
partly  laid. 

One-fourth  com- 
pleted. 

Being  designed. 


GOAST-DEFENSE  SHIPS. 


JPozitan. 


Anphitrite  ...... 


Ifonadnook 

Miantonomoh.. 


1875 


1874 


Terror 


Coast-defense 

Tossel. 

Steel      cmislng 
monitor. 


Bam  tor  harbor 
defense'. 


1874 


1874 


1874 


Beach's    Yard,     6,060    3,700 

Chester,  Pa., 

and  Brooklyn 

navy.yard. 
Harlan  and  Hoi-     3.815     1.600 

lingsworth, 

Wilmington, 

Del.,  and   Nor- 
folk navy-yard. 
Navy.yard,     San  [3.815    3,000 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Boacb's   Yard,     3,815   tl,426 

Chest  fr,Pa., and 

Brookli'n  navy- 
yard. 
Cramp's,  P  h  i  1  a-  '  3,  SISJ    1,  GOO 

d  e  1 1)  li  i  a,    and 

Broo!<lyii  uavy- 

j'ard. 
Union  Iron^Vork8, 

Sun    FiRDciflco, 

Cal. 


4,003'    5,400 


Mar.  8,  1883; 

Mar.  3, 1885; 

AnK.3, 1886; 

Mar.  3, 1887. 
...do 


do 


do 


Half  finished. 


Do. 


Two-flfths     com- 
pleted. 
Do. 


.do 


Half  finished. 


3.130'    7.500 


1,  500.  OOO:  Mar.  2, 1889  . . 


•o 


2,  000' 


1,  628, 050    Mar.  3, 1887  . . . !  Under  contract  of 

,      Juno  14, 1889. 

Plans  completing. 
Reatly  for  ad- 
vertising in  two 
months. 

Plan<)  not  com- 
menced. 


do 


*  ^tatatory  limit  or  contract  price. 


1 1ndicated. 


;  About 
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Proposals  having  been  invited  January  28, 1889,  for  the  |nachinery 
of  the  Texas^  now  in  coarse  of  constraction  at  the  Norfolk  navy-yard, 
they  were  received  in  due  coarse  and  opened  May  1,  as  follows : 

I.  P.  Morris  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (maohiuory  to  be  coiistracted  ac- 
cording to  Department's  plans  and  specifications,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions thereof  and  changes  therein,  as  proposed  by  the  bidder) 9694,750 

The  Richmond  Locomotive  and  Machine  Works,  Richmond,  Va.,  (machinery 
to  be  constmcted  according  to  Department's  plans  and  specifications) 634, 600 

N.  F.  Palmer,  jr.,  &,  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (machinery  to  bo  constructed  ac- 
cording to  Department's  plans  and  specifications) 682, 500 

Southwark  Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (machinery 
to  be  constmcted  according  to  the  Department's  plans  and  specifications)    645, 800 

Charles  Reeder  &,  Sons,  Baltimore^  Md.,  (machinery  to  be  constmcted  ac- 
cording to  Department's  plans  and  specifications) 718, 900 

The  bid  of  the  Bichmond  Locomotive  and  Machine  Works,  of  Rich- 
mond, Ya.,  for  $634,500,  was  accepted,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into 
by  the  Department  with  this  company  on  May  30.  The  contract  pro- 
vides that  the  machinery,  which  is  to  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  specifications  furnished  by  the  Department,  shall  be 
completed  and  set  up  at  the  works  of  the  contractor  within  two  years 
and  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  and  be  erected  and  con- 
nected on  board  the  vessel  and  ready  for  delivery  within  one  year  there- 
after. 

Under  the  advertisement  of  the  Department  of  November  20, 1888, 
inviting  proposals  for  the  construction  of  machinery  of  the  armored 
cruiser  Maine^  now  building  at  the  New  York  navy-yard,  only  one  bid 
was  received,  that  of  N.  F,  Palmer,  jr.,  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  for 
$735,000.  This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  contract  was  exe- 
cuted April  3,  1889,  for  the  construction  of  machinery  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  the  Department.  The 
time  allowed  for  completion  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Texas. 

Under  the  act  approved  August  3,  188C,  authorizing  the  completion 
of  the  double-turreted  monitors  Puritan^  Amphitritej  jUonadnocJcj  and 
Terror^  proposals  have  been  received  and  contracts  made  during  the 
year  for  the  materials  required  to  complete  the  Monadnoch  and  TerroVy 
and  proposals  have  been  received  and  contracts  awarded  lor  materials 
required  to  complete  the  Amphitrite.  Plans  for  the  proposed  change 
of  the  Puritnn  having  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Coristruc.tion, 
they  were  submitted  to  examination  by  the  board  of  bureau  chiefs,  and 
after  receiving  a  favorable  report  were  approved  by  the  Department, 
and  the  work  was  ordered  on  June  20,  1889.  By  these  chaiif::es  the 
armament  and  armor  protection  are  greatly  increased,  and  the  quarters 
for  the  officers  and  crew  are  improved.  A  similar  change  was  oitlercd 
August  30  in  the  Amphitrite.  The  details  of  these  changes  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Chief  Constructor. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1887,  appropriated  towards 
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the  constructioD  of  ^*  floating  batteries  or  rams  or  other  naval  stractures 
to  be  used  for  coast  and  harbor  defenses,"  $1,000,000,  and  provided  that 
the  final  cost  of  ^'  said  floating  batteries,  rams,  or  other  naval  stractares, 
exclusive  of  armament^  should  not  exceed  $2,000,000."  As  stated  in  the 
annaal  reiK)rt  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bareaa  of  Ordnance  for  1888,  an  adver- 
tisement was  issued  inviting  the  submission  of  proposals,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1889,  for  the  construction  of  a  submarine  boat  under  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  act.  On  February  15,  to  which  date  the  time 
was  subsequently  extended,  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  boat  were 
received. 

It  had  also  been  decided,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Department,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  above-mentioned 
act,  "  to  build  one  light-draft,  heavily-armored,  harbor-defense  floating 
battery  or  ram."  Designs  having  been  prepared  by  the  Bureaus  of 
Construction  and  of  Steam  Engineering  after  consultation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  advertisements  were  issued  inviting  bids  to  be 
submitted  February  15, 1889,  which  time  was  subsequently  extended 
to  April  3.    On  that  date  the  following  proposals  were  received : 

The  WiUiam  Cramp  Sl  Sods  Ship  and  EngiDe-Bnilding  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (ball  and  machinery  to  bo  constracted  according  to  plans 
and  specifications  proTided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  certain 
modifications  thereof  and  changes  therein,  as  provided  by  the  bidder) ..  $1, 614, 000 

N.  F.  Palmer,  Jr.,  <fe  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (hull  and  machinery  to  be  con- 
stracted according  to  the  Department's  plans  and  specifications) 1, 690, 000 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (hall  and  machinery  to  be  con- 
structed according  to  the  Department's  plans  and  specifications) 1, 628, 950 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  Department  appointed  a  Board,  consisting  of 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Ordnance,  Equipment-,  Construction,  and 
Steam-Engineering,  to  report  as  to  the  cost  of  the  vessel,  including  the 
armament  and  equipment,  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  one  of  the  pro- 
posals made,  and  whether  within  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  act,  namely, 
$2,000,000,  the  vessel  could  be  built,  and  also  the  submarine  torpedo- 
boat  before  referred  to.  The  Board  was  further  directed  to  report  *•  as 
to  which  of  said  companies  is  the  lowest  bidder,"  and  to  furnish  the 
Department  "  with  such  recommendation  as  the  Board  may  deem  proper 
to  make  in  the  matter.'' 

The  Board,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  reported  that 
the  two  vessels  could  not  be  built  within  tiie  limitation  of  $2,000,000, 
and  recommended  that  all  the  proposals  for  the  submarine  torpedo- 
boat  should  be  rejected;  and  that  the  proposal  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works  for  the  construction  of  the  armored  coast-defense  vessel,  being 
the  lowest  that  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Department's  ad- 
vertisement, i)laus,  and  specifications,  should  be  accepted. 

In  accordance  with  this  report,  the  Department.  April  23,  1889,  re- 
jected all  the  proposals  for  the  torpedo-boat,  and  on  June  14  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Union  Iron  Works  for  the  construction  of  the 
armored  coast* defense  vessel,  at  a  cost  of  $1;628,950.    The  contract 
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provides  that  the  United  States  shall  farnish  the  necessary  armor,  ar- 
mor bolts,  and  their  accessories,  trim  the  armor-plates  to  size  within 
reasonable  manofactaring  limits,  and  drill  and  tap  all  necessary  holes 
therein,  and  deliver  the  armor,  etc.,  at  the  ship-yard  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  who  shall  fit,  fix,  place,  and  secure  the  armor  to  the  vessel,  and 
famish  all  other  materials  and  labor  required.  The  vessel  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  contract. 

The  plans  for  the  three  remaining  armored  vessels  authorized  by  law 
are  not  yet  completed.  It  is  estimated  that  those  of  tbe  armored 
cruiser  of  7,500  tons  will  be  ready  in  three  months.  The  plans  for  the 
steel  cruising  monitor  will  be  ready  in  two  months,  and  the  plans  for 
the  harbor-defense  ram  are  not  yet  begun. 

The  Bureau  of  Construction  recoraraends,  with  reference  to  the  single- 
turreted  monitors,  that  some  action  be  taken  looking  to  the  reclaiming 
of  these  vessels  from  "  their  present  worse  than  useless  condition."  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  necessary*  for  this  purpose  will  reach 
about  $  J  00,000,  and  that  the  vessels,  with  their  present  ineffective  guns, 
will  l»e  no  material  addition  to  the  force  of  the  Navy,  the  Department 
can  not  concur  in  this  recommendation.  The  only  use  to  which  these 
vessels  can  be  advantageously  put  is  to  assign  them  to  service  as  prac- 
tice ships  for  the  naval  reserve  in  those  States  which  have  created  such 
a  branch  of  the  militia,  should  they  be  desired  for  the  purpose. 
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UNABHORBD 


Ship. 


Type. 


Chioftgo. 


Gmiser. 


BoBton ' do 

AtlADtA 

Dolphin 

Newark 


Charlestan. 


BaltlxQOiro. 


Philadelphi*.. 
SanFrandeco 


Yorktown 
Concord . . 


...do 

Dispatch 

vesseL 
Cruiser 


Bennington 


Vonuvlns 


Petrel 


.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Dyua  mite 
(niu-boat 
Gun-boat... 


No.  • I  Cmisor 

No.  7 ....do.. 


No.  8 


No.  0 


.do 


do 


No.  10 
No.  11 


do... 
do 


i 


1883 

1883 
1883 
1863 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1888 
1888 

1887 

1888 

1888 

1887 

1887 


Where  built  or  bnildine. 


Boaoh's  yard,  Chester,  Pa 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Cramp's  yard,*  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Union  Iron  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisoo.,CaL 

Cramp's  Yard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

do 

Union  Iron  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Cramp's  Yard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Delaware  Kirer  Iron  Works, 
Chester,  Pa. 

do 


Cramp's  Yard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Columbian  Iron  Works  and 
Dry  Dock  Company,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


Nary-yard,  Brooklyn. 


a 


4,600 

3,189 
8,189 
1,485 

4,083 

.3,730 

4,400 

4,800 
4,088 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

970 

870 


5.300 
3,000 


Navy-yard,  Norfolk,  Va I    3, 000 


Na5 Gun-boat 

I 

No.C '.  Gun-boat 

Steel  practice  ves- 
sel. 
Torpedo  boat  No.  1 


Dynamite-gnn 
boatNa2. 


:  Columbian  Iron  WorkA  and 

I 

!      Dry  Dock  Pompany,  Haiti- 

I      more,  Md. 

...' do    

i  Ilarrison  LoriuK,  Boston 


1888  I  IIorreBhoff's    yard,    Bristol, 
j      R.I. 


2,000 


2,000 
2,000 

1,000  i 

1,000  I 

800  ' 

09  ' 


I 


is 

w 


t5,084 

t3,780 
t3,35« 
12,240 

8,500 

t6,666 

9.000 

10,500 
9,000 

13,398 
8,400 
3,400 

13,200 


Cost' 


$889,000 

819,000 
817,000 
815,000 

1,248,000 

1, 017, 000 

1,825,000 

1,850.000 
1,428,000 

455,000 

490,000 

490.000 

350,000 


tl,  100   247. 000 


I 


10,000 


I,  800, 000 
1, 100, 000 


10, 000  , 1,  lOO,  000 


5,400 


5,400 
5, 4U0 

1,600 
1,600 
1,300 

1,G00 


612,  500 


«l2,r.OO 
674,  000 

350. 000 


350.000  ■ 
200,000 

82,750 

4iO,  000 


*  Statutory  limit  or  contract  price. 


t  Indicated 


I  Contract 
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Dolphin  .. 


Xo.U , 

No-S 

l!o.S  (eonbokU 

St«sl  pncUct  tcbhI  .... 

Toipsdo  bolt  So.  1 

D;nDDlita■|;anlKHlt^'o,  S... 


Mbt.  3,1S85,   Oct.   21,1387 
MIlt.  3,lStlT 
Uar.   3,  ises- 

Ane.  3,18W 

Mm.  BplSSTJOct  27,  Itm 
....do Oct  iftlSff? 


Uar.  S,lS8t  Jan. 
Uar.  3;  IBS]  I  Mot. 

Uar.    S,l«S7|KaT. 

ad|[,  3.  lese  i  Feb, 

Mnr.    3,18tJ,Dec. 
Sept.  7,1388 


81,1887 
IS,  1387 
IS,  1887 
11,1381 


.  Mar.  2,  IS8S  

.  Mai.  %  IBSt  I 

.  SL-pf .  7,  ISbS  ■ 

.  Aug.  3, 1S80     Mar. 


Tvo-tblrda  eatDplsUd;  neail;  raMj 

for  Uimaluiif . 
PraparlDs  for  Gonunlwloii. 

18  '■  Proparing  for  commlsaloiL 

34  I  ljuinobed  i  eitilit-teiiUu  ogmplatod. 


18  '  BoUera  lo  -,  olehC-louthi  eonipls(a& 

le  I  Bol]«n   is  I     «I|[ht.l«itlia  oompl«l•d^ 

ready  for  lauDchlDE. 
13  !  Rcpoitvd  Radj  for  dcllTary. 

12  ,  Pccpjiiag  (orcDiumlHlon. 


Dud. 


Tu  be  coDiimoted  at  Kew  York  hbtj- 

j^ri.    Riit  lot  malcriol  hare  ^Kea 
recGlvi'd  and  wuil:  oomniencoiL 
To  be  cunatruoloL  nt  MorTolk  larj. 
yard     ^Ida  for  miifciial  haTo  besn 


30     Contcatl  aW4ini«d  Xor.  i 
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Of  the  QDarmored  vessels  in  coarse  of  coDStraction,  foar  have  been 
completed  within  the  past  year,  as  follows:  The  TorJctoum^  accepted 
April  4 ;  the  Fctrelj  October  24 ;  the  Charlestatii  November  6,  and  the 
Baltimore. 

By  advertisement  of  May  24, 1889,  the  Department  in vited  proposals 
tot  the  construction  of  the  three  cruisers  of  about  2,000  tons  displace- 
ment each,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $700,000  each,  authorized  by  act 
approved  September  7, 1888;  and  by  another  advertisement  of  June  14, 
invited  proposals  for  the  construction  of  the  two  cruisers  of  about  3,000 
tons  each,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $1,100,000  each,  authorized  by 
the  same  act.  All  the  proposals  were  opened  at  the  Department  Au- 
gust 22,  as  follows : 

For  the  constraction  of  two  3.000-toD  cruisers,  Nos.  7  and  8 : 

The  William  Cramp  Sc  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  Phila- 
delpliia,  Pa.,  for  the  construction  of  one  of  said  cruisers  (hull  and 
machinery  to  bo  constructed  according  to  Department's  plans  and  speci- 
fications)     $1,225,000 

Same  company,  for  the  construction  of  the  otlier  of  said  cruisers  (hull 
and  machinery  to  bo  constructed  according  to  Department's  plans  and 

specitications) 1,225,000 

For  the  construction  of  three  2,000-ton  cruisers,  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11 : 

The  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.,  for  the  construction  of  one  of  such 
cruisers  (hull  and  machinery  to  be  constructed  according;;  to  Depart- 
ment's plans  and  specifications) 780,000 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  for  the  construction  of  one  of  such  cruisers  (hull  and  ma- 
chinery to  be  constructed  according  to  Department's  plans  and  speci- 
fications)   875,000 

Same  company,  for  the  construction  of  another  of  such  cruisers  (hull  and 
machinery  to  be  constructed  according  to  Department's  plans  and 
specifications) 875,000 

Same  company,  for  the  construction  of  the  other  of  such  cruisers  (hull 
and  machinery  to  bo  constructed  according  to  Department's  plans  and 
specifications) 875,000 

As  the  amounts  for  which  these  several  proposals  offered  to  construct 
the  vessels  were  in  excess  of  the  limit  fixed  by  Cougress  all  of  them 
were  rejected.  The  Department  then  decided,  as  authorized  by  the  act 
to  build  the  two  3,000-ton  vessels  in  the  navy-yards,  and  on  October  1, 
1880,  advertised  for  proposals  for  steel  required  for  the  construction  of 
cruiser  No.  7  at  the  New  York  navy-yard  and  for  cruiser  No.  8  at  the 
Norfolk  navy-yard.  On  the  5th  of  October  another  advertisement  in- 
vited proposals  for  materials  for  use  in  the  construction  at  the  New 
York  navy-yard  of  the  machinery  for  both  these  cruisers.  Proposals 
have  been  received  under  both  these  advertisements,  and  contracts 
have  been  awarded  for  2,284  tons  of  steel  for  the  hulls  of  these  vessels. 

It  was  decided  to  re-advertipe  for  proposals  for  the  construction  of 
the  three  2,000-ton  vessels,  and  the  advertisement  was  accordingly  is- 
sued August  24.  The  law  having  directed  that  in  the  contract  for  these 
vessels  such  provisions  for  increased  speed  and  premium  should  be 
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made  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  might  be  deemed 
advisable,  the  conditions  of  the  previous  advertisement  were  so  far 
modified  as  to  reduce  the  required  speed  from  18  knots  to  17  knots,  and 
to  fix  the  premium  for  increased  speed  at  $25,000  for  each  quarter-knot 
in  excess  of  the  guarantied  speed  of  17  kuots.  A  penalty  of  $25,000 
was  affixed  for  every  quarter-knot  that  the  vessels  failed  of  reaching 
the  guarantied  speed  ]  and  in  case  of  failure  to  develop  and  maintain 
for  four  consecutive  hours  a  speed  of  IC  knots,  the  vessels  could  be  re- 
ected.  Tlie  time  fixed  for  completion  was  also  extended  from  two  years 
to  two  years  and  six  months. 
The  following  proposals  were  received : 

The  Unioa  Iroii  Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  the  constraction  of  one  of 
said  vessels  (huU  and  machinery  to  bo  coustrncted  according  to  Depart- 
ment's plans  and  specifications) $775)000 

Same  company,  for  the  constraction  of  two  of  said  vessels  (same  i)Ians 
and  specifications) 1,450,000 

Same  company,  for  the  construction  of  three  of  said  vessels  (same  plans 
and  specifications) 2,054,001 

N.  F.  Palmer,  jr.,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  tor  the  constmction  of  one  of 
said  vessels  (same  plans  and  specillcations) 674, 000 

Col nmbiaiT  Iron  Works  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the 
construction  of  one  of  said  vessels  (same  plans  and  specifications). ..      625, 000. 00 

Same  company,  for  the  construction  of  two  of  said  vessels  (same  plans 
and  8i)ecifications) 1,225,000.00 

The  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.,  for  tho  construction  of  one  of  said 
vessels  (same  plans  and  specifications)  675,000.00 

Same  company,  for  two  of  said  vessels  or  three  of  aaid  vessels  at  same 
rate. 

Harrison  Loring,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  tho  constmction  of  one  of  said  ves- 
sels (same  plans  and  specifications) 674,000.00 

October  28  the  Department  awarded  to  the  Columbian  Iron  Works 
and  Dry  Dock  Companj^  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  of  these  cruisers  for  the  sum  of  $012,500  each,  and  on  the 
first  of  Kovember  awarded  to  ITarrisou  Loring  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  other  cruiser  for  the  sum  of  $674,000. 

The  Department,  on  November  19,  invited  proposals  for  the  constmc- 
tion of  the  two  vessels  (gun-boats  Xos.  5  and  G)  of  1,000  tons,  authorized 
by  tJie  act  of  March  2, 1889,  and  of  tho  steel  practice  vessel  of  800  tons, 
authorized  by  the  act  of  September  7,  1888.  These  proposals  will  be 
opened  in  January. 

The  dynamite-gunboat  Vesuvius^  authorized  by  the  act  of  February 
11, 1887,  has  been  completed  but  not  yet  accepted. 

Of  the  two  remaining  unarmored  vessels  authorized  by  law  but  not 
yet  completed,  the  most  important  is  the  cruiser  ot  5,300  tons  (cruiser 
"So.  6).  The  designs  of  this  vessel  are  begun.  The  second  vessel  is  the 
dynamite  gunboat  No.  2,  of  tho  Vesuvius  type,  which  was  authorized  by 
the  act  of  March  2,  1889,  under  the  proviso  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  should  be  satisfied,  after  odicial  tests  made  with  the  Vesuvius  e^nd 
her  gans,  as  to  the  efiicieucy  of  the  armament  of  that  vessel.  Action 
Ab  89 10 
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has  therefore  been  deferred  until  the  final  decision  as  to  the  Vesu- 

The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  now  current  provided  for  the 
construction  or  purchase  by  contract  of  four  steam-tugs.  One  of  these, 
the  Triionj  has  been  purchased,  and  another  is  under  consideration. 
Bids  for  the  two  remaining  tugs  have  been  received  within  the  statutory 
limit 

ENLISTED  MEN. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  construction  of  suitable  vessels  is  the 
creation  of  an  efficient  personnel.  A  ship  is  worth  what  her  captain 
and  crew  are  worth.  She  is  of  no  use  unless  her  officers  aud  men  have 
the  qualities  to  fight  her.  To  insure  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the 
corps  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy,  three  things  are  necessary :  first, 
that  it  should  be  composed  of  American  citizens  or  of  those  wlio  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens;  secondly,  that  they  should 
have  adequate  training  for  their  work;  and,  thinll}-,  that  the  system  of 
enlistment  and  discharge  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  secure  the  reten- 
tion of  good  men  in  the  service. 

At  the  present  time  the  crews  of  our  naval  vessels  are  iu  large  part 
composed  of  foreigners,  or  of  men  whose  nationality  is  uncertaiu,  and 
who  are  ready  to  serve  any  government  that  will  pay  them.  It  can 
not  be  expected  that  crews  so  composed  will  be  a  safe  reliance  for  the 
country  if  their  services  should  be  needed  iu  war.  Such  men  are  held  by 
nothing  but  their  contract  of  enlistment,  and  subject  at  the  first  tempta- 
tion to  desert  the  fiag  of  a  country  in  which  they  have  never  resided, 
and  to  which  they  are  bound  by  no  ties  of  birth  or  allegiance.  To  them 
the  flag  represents  nothing.  The  American  who  deserts  must  expatri- 
ate himself,  but  the  foreigner  who  deserts  the  American-  service  goes  to 
his  own  home.    For  a  man  so  placed  desertion  has  no  penalties. 

In  the  matter  of  training,  the  altered  conditions  of  naval  warfare  and 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  implements  now  employed  have  made 
great  changes  necessary.  In  the  old  sailing  frigate  any  mariner  could 
in  a  short  time  be  converted  into  a  good  man-of-war  sailor,  and  ships 
were  manned  chiefly  and  successfully  by  men  of  this  class  both  iu  our 
own  country  and  in  Europe.  Even  at  that  time  training  was  of  great 
importance,  above  all,  training  in  the  handling  and  fighting  of  guns ; 
and  it  was  to  the  superior  skill  of  our  American  seamen  in  this  respect 
that  the  victories  of  the  war  of  1812  were  largely  due.  At  the  present 
day  the  necessity  of  training  has  greatly  increased.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  men  taken  at  hap-hazard  from  the  seafaring  class  can 
supply,  after  a  little  practice  and  drill,  as  was  formwly  the  case,  efficient 
crews  for  such  complicated  structures  as  the  modern  ships  of  the  if  avy 
armed  with  modern  guns.  The  training  required  to  make  good  seamen 
can  only  be  given  by  taking  them  in  their  youth  and  putting  them 
through  a  thorough  course  of  practice.  Even  then  they  will  hardly 
reach  a  fair  standard  of  efficiency  until  after  some  years  of  experience. 
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To  meet  the  want  of  trained  American  seamen,  the  naval-apprentice 
system  was  established.  The  Department^  at  great  labor  and  consid- 
erable expense,  has  steadily  improved  this  system,  until  at  the  present 
time  it  tarns  out  apprentices  of  excellent  quality.  Prom  all  this,  how- 
ever, the  Navy  derives  little  benefit.  All  terms  of  enlistment  of  ap- 
prentices now  expire  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  When  they  reach 
this  point  the  msyority  of  them  leave  the  service  forever.  They  have 
received  an  education  at  great  expense  to  the  Government,  and  yet 
have  been  too  short  a  time  in  the  service  to  have  formed  an  enduring 
attachment  to  it.  They  carry  oS  with  their  discharge  the  benefits  of 
the  Government's  outlay,  and  apply  them  to  the  pursuit  of  other  careers. 
The  Government  educates  them  as  boys  to  lose  their  services  as  men, 
and  the  result  is  that  while  we  have  provided  an  elaborate  system  of 
training,  we  are  forced  to  dei)end  for  seamen  on  an  untrained  service 
largely  composed  of  foreigners. 

The  plain  remedy  lies  in  a  statutory  extension  of  the  term  of  enlist- 
ment to  twenty- four  years  of  age.  During  the  additional  three  years,  the 
formation  of  associations  and  a  mature  judgment  will  lessen  the  in- 
clination for  change,  and  the  Government  will  get  the  services  of  those 
whom  it  has  trained,  for  at  least  one  full  cruise.  In  the  English  navy,  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  retaining  those  who  enlist  as  boys  until  the  age  of  twenty  • 
eight  or  thirty  has  completely  changed  the  character  of  the  enlisted  force. 

It  is  fiirther  recommended  that  the  number  of  apprentices  be  in- 
creased fh)m  750,  as  now  allowed  by  law,  to  1,500,  making  the  total 
enlisted  force  9,000.  At  the  same  time,  the  course  in  the  training-ships 
should  be  extended  by  the  formation  of  a  special  class  for  training  in  gun- 
nery on  board  a  ship  devoted  exclusively  to  this  purpose.  The  incalcu- 
lable importance  of  giving  to  enlisted  men  this  training,  especially  in  view 
of  the  change  in  naval  armaments  that  is  now  in  progress,  has*  induced 
me  to  set  apart  the  Lancaster  as  a  gunnery-ship ;  and  I  strongly  urge 
that  authority  be  given  to  procure  for  her  at  once  a  modem  battery. 

To  perfect  the  syatemof  manning  the  Navy,  afurther  reform  is  needed 
in  the  method  of  enlistment.  Under  existing  law  (Kov.  Stat.,  sec 
1418)  men  "  may  be  enlisted  to  serve  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five 
years,  unless  sooner  discharged  by  direction  of  the  President  Al- 
though this  law  was  enacted  as  long  ago  as  1837,  the  custom  of  the 
Department  has  been  to  enlist  men  as  a  nilo  for  three  years,  and  the 
statutes  relating  to  honorable  discharges  have  been  conformed  to  this 
usage. 

The  duration,  of  a  naval  cruise  is,  in  general,  three  years.  The  crews 
of  vessels  i)reparing  for  sea  are  necessarily  brought  together  in  re- 
ceiving-ships before  she  sails,  frequently  several  months  before,  as 
the  completion  of  her  outfit  may  be  delayed.  As  the  crews  are  en- 
listed for  exactly  three  years,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  time  of  the 
men  expires  several  months,  sometimes  even  a  whole  year,  before  the 
ship  returns,  and  the  advance  of  25  per  cent,  additional  pay,  to  which 
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those  holding  over  are  entitled  under  the  law,  is  a  heavy  addition  to 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  To  remedy  this  defect  the  Department  pro- 
poses to  adopt  a  fonr-years'  term  of  enlistment,  and  it  recommends  that 
the  laws  (Eev.  Stat.,  sections  1426, 1573)  relating  to  honorable  dis- 
charges after  three  years'  service,  and  to  allowances  upon  a  three-years 
re-enlistment,  be  amended  accordingly. 

The  lengthening  of  the  term  of  enlistment,  although  an  impoi-tant 
measure,  will  not  secure  a  character  of  permanence  in  the  corps  of  en- 
listed men.  In  order  to  obtain  a  body  of  trained  American  seamen  upon 
which  the  Kavy  and  the  country  can  rely,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  whole  system  of  temporary  enlistment  should  be  replaced  by  a  con- 
tinuous-service system,  the  four  years'  term  being  retained  only  to  meet 
necessary  emergencies.  This  system  should  be  based  upon  the  principle 
of  retaining  the  services  of  the  enlisted  man  for  life.  We  shall  never 
get  the  crews  that  we  need  until  we  make  the  navy  a  career  for  the  sea- 
men as  well  as  for  the  officers.  To  accomplish  this  the  continuous-serv- 
ice man  should  be  permanently  enlisted,  and  be  entitled  to  retirement  on 
three-fourths  pay  after  thirty  years  of  service,  as  provided  by  law,  (Act 
of  February  14, 1885)  for  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps.  There  is  no 
reason  for  a  distinction  between  the  Army  and  Kavy.  No  alien  should 
be  accepted  for  continuous  service,  and  no  man  above  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  unless  he  has  had  preWous  naval  experience.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  four  years  of  service  he  should  have  an  option  of  taking  his  dis- 
charge or  remaining,  but  failing  to  take  it  at  that  time,  his  connection 
with  the  service  should  thenceforth  be  permanent,  unless  the  Depart- 
ment should,  in  its  discretion,  grant  his  application  for  discharge,  or 
unless  he  should  be  removed  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  Discharges 
in  any  case  should  work  a  forfeiture  of  all  prospective  benefits  of  pay  and 
retirement.  Continuous-service  men  should  be  entitled  to  one  mouth's 
leave  for  each  year  of  service,  to  be  granted  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Navy  Depjirtment,  and  to  be  cumulative  up  to  four  months,  which 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  three  months'  leave  now  granted  for  re-en- 
listment, and  which  may  be  similarly  commuted,  and  a  small  addition, 
of  81  per  month  or  thereabouts,  should  be  made  to  the  pay  of  the 
various  ratings  for  each  completed  term  of  four  years'  service. 

The  reform  proposed  above  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  is  be-' 
lieved  to  be  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  of  enlisted  men. 
In  no  other  way  will  it  be  possible  to  obtain  for  the  Navy  American 
seamen  of  the  required  experience  and  qualifications.  The  service  is 
now  entering  upon  a  new  era,  in  which  the  obsolete  fleet  of  eight  years 
ago  is  to  be  replaced  by  modern  constructions,  which  have  been  ac- 
quired at  considerable  cost,  and  are  the  product  of  the  highest  pro- 
fessional intelligence  and  skill.  To  risk  this  new  fleet  in  the  hands  of 
mongrel  crews,  and  to  diminish,  if  not  destroy,  its  efficiency  for  service 
by  a  bad  system  of  manning  the  Navy,  is  a  short-sighted  and  foolish 

>licy  that  can  only  result  in  loss  and  disaster. 
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Under  existing  law  (sections  4810,  4813,  Sevised  Statutes)  pensioners 
who  become  inmates  of  the  Xaval  Home,  formerly  known  as  the  Xaval 
Asylum,  are  obliged  to  relinquish  their  pensions  during  their  residence 
at  the  Home.  A  similar  provision  formerly  existed  with  reference  to  the 
Soldiers*  Home,  but  it  was  done  away  with  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1SS3, 
which  provided  that  pensioners  therein  should  continue  to  draw  their 
pensions  under  certain  regulations.  As  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
this  discrimination,  which  works  great  injustice  to  naval  pensioners,  the 
Department  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  placing  them  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  comrades  of  the  Army. 

NAVAL  BESEBVE. 

The  question  of  the  creation  of  a  naval  reserve  demands  the  early 
attention  of  Congress.  This  reserve  should  be  composed  of  ships, 
officers,  and  seamen.  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing arrangements  by  which  the  owners  of  merchant  steamers  may  be 
induced  to  adapt  their  vessels  to  naval  use,  so  that  the  Government 
may  employ  them  as  an  auxiliary  force  in  time  of  war.  During  the 
civil  war  the  number  of  ships  in  the  Navy  increased  from  90  to  700, 
and  the  efficiency  of  this  force  would  have  been  incalculably  strength- 
ened had  provision  been  made  beforehand  for  adapting  vessels  to  war 
service. 

The  necessity  for  a  trained  reserve  of  officers  and  seamen  is  equally 
great.  In  accordance  with  the  wise  policy  of  American  institutions, 
the  force  maintained  constantly  in  the  service  is  small.  Any  sudden 
demand  upon  this  force  would  compel  immediate  expansion.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  made  beforehand  to  meet  this  demand. 

The  numerical  strength  of  our  Army  is  not  measured  by  the  standing 
force,  but  by  the  trained  militia  behind  it.  The  same  should  be  true 
of  the  Navy.  The  necessity  is  even  greater  in  this  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice, because  a  naval  militia  must  have  a  special  training  to  render  it 
efficient  in  case  of  emergency,  and  It  must  be  drawn  from  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  population. 

The  subject  has  already  received  considerable  attention,  both  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  State  legislatures.  Congress  has  as  yet  failed  to  pass 
any  law  on  the  subject,  but  the  legislatures  of  several  States,  taking  the 
initiative,  have  made  arrangements  for  the  creation  of  a  naval  militia. 
In  80  far  as  these  measures  require  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  Government,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  giving  it.  Where  station- 
ary vessels  are  desired  for  puri)oses  of  gunnery  training,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Department  be  authorized  to  furnish  such  vessels  as 
are  now  laid  up,  unfit  for  sea  service,  to  States  making  provision 
for  a  naval  militia,  upon  their  request.  Authority  should  also  be  given 
for  the  issue  of  arms,  and  such  legislation  should  be  adopted  by  Con- 
greae  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  new  system  vigor  aud  efficiency. 
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NAVY-YARDS. 

On  the  broad  question^  which  arose  in  the  case  of  the  two  3,000ton 
cruisersy  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  systems  ot  naval 
construction,  the  first  in  the  Grovernmont  yards  and  the  second  by  con- 
tract with  private  firms,  the  Department  is  firmly  of  tlio  opinion  that 
the  latter  is  the  best  method.  The  importance  of  encouraging  private 
enterprise  in  this  direction  and  of  creating  and  developing  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  useful  industries  to  which  American  labor  and  capi- 
tal can  be  devoted  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  provided  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  equally  good.  The  success  of  the  experiments  made 
thus  far  in  constructing  modern  ships  by  contract  proves  conclusively 
that  our  private  works  and  workmen  have  the  skill  and  talent  to  give 
the  ^avy  as  good  ships  as  the  world  affords. 

The  recent  growth  and  extension  of  the  ship-building  industry  is  a 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  benefits  that  have  come  from  this  encourage- 
ment by  the  Government.  The  builders  have  met  the  demands  of  the 
Department  in  a  large  and  enterprising  spirit.  Additional  capital  has 
been  invested,  workmen  have  been  trained,  and  materials  have  been 
improved  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  official  inspectors,  new 
processes  have  become  familiar,  and  one  difficulty  after  another  has 
been  overcome.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  as  ship-building  in 
America  is  gradually  improved  and  cheapened,  additional  private  busi- 
ness will  be  attracted  to  these  growing  establishments,  until  in  time 
the  world's  market  for  ships  will  be  divided  between  this  country  and 
Europe. 

All  these  advantages  are  lost  by  a  policy  that  confines  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  exclusively  to  the  navy-yards.  Still,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  Ifavy  should  build  some  of  its  ships.  The  number  of  private  con- 
cerns is  so  small  that  circumstances  might  readily  arise  which  would 
place  the  Department  at  the  mercy  of  combinations.  To  prevent  this 
it  must  itself  enter  the  field  and  become  at  least  a  i)ossible  competitor 
with  other  bidders.  Apart  from  this  danger,  and  supposing  that  there 
were  room  enough  at  private  yards,  which  there  is  not  at  the  present 
time,  for  them  to  undertake  all  the  large  vessels  that  we  need,  the  Gov- 
ernment  should  have  at  its  command  the  skill  and  the  plant  for  build- 
ing its  vessels  occjisionally,  and  for  repairing  them  at  all  times.  For 
this  purpose  its  own  officers  must  have  practice  in  carrying  out  their 
designs  through  all  the  stages  to  the  finished  product. 

It  is  therefore  believed  that,  while  the  gr.eat  majority  of  our  new  ves 
sels  should  be  constructed  by  private  builders,  the  Government  yards 
should  also  be  utilized  to  a  limited  extent.  If  they  fail  to  produce  as 
satisfactory  results  as  the  private  builders,  either  in  workmanship,  in 
cost,  or  in  time,  those  in  whose  charge  they  are  should  be  held  to  a 
rigid  responsibility.  If  this  is  exacted  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why 
building  in  the  navy -yards  wshonld  not  be  as  well  done  as  by  any  other 
process,  and  at  approximately  the  same  cost. 
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The  only  naval  stations  now  in  nse  as  constmction  yards  are  Brook- 
lyn, Norfolk,  Mare  Island,  and  Portsmouth,  the  last  for  wooden  ves- 
sels only.  The  other  navy-yards  were  closed,  as  far  as  oonstmction 
and  repair  were  concerned,  by  order  of  the  Secretary,  June  23, 1883, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  5, 1882. 

The  Department  having  taken  this  action  in  pursuance  of  law,  fhe 
yards  referred  to  must  remain  closed  until  the  law  shall  re-open  them.  It 
rests  with  Congress  to  decide  whether  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
shall  be  retraced,  and  the  number  of  places  at  which  vessels  may  be 
constructed  and  repaired  shall  be  increased.  At  some  future  time  such 
an  increase  will  certainly  become  necessary.  Whether  it  is  needed  now 
depends  primarily  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  Congress  desires  to 
construct  an  effective  navy.  At  present  there  are  building  sites  for 
eight  ships  at  Brooklyn  and  Norfolk,  and  for  three  at  Mare  Island. 
Of  the  former,  five  are  now  occupied.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
supplying  these  yards  with  a  working  plant,  which  is  now  in  part  de- 
livered. A  further  appropriation  of  850,000  is  required  for  tools  at 
Brooklyn.  The  three  construction  yards  will  then  have  a  working  outfit 
If  additional  facilities  are  needed  to  hasten  the  construction  of  the 
navy,  they  may  be  provided  either  at  Boston  or  League  Island,  each  of 
which  presents  considerable  advantages  of  situation. 

The  Boston  navy-yanl  was  fitted  out  several  years  ago  with  an  ex- 
cellent plant  for  building  the  old  wooden  ships.  It  has-  the  necessary 
tools  for  making  boats,  fuj'niturc,  blocks,  spars,  and  other  articles  of 
outfit.  It  has  facilities  for  building  maebinerj'  and  large  tools.  The 
yard  is  capacious  and  possesses  substantial  buildings,  a  stone  dry-dock, 
three  ship-houses,  and  three  building  slips.  The  harbor  is  a  fine  one 
with  deep  water,  and  the  surrounding  i>opulation  affords  an  ample 
supply  of  good  mechanics.  A  modern  plant  for  building  steel  vessels, 
sufl&cient  for  work  on  an  extensive  scale,  can  be  set  up  at  moilerate 
cost. 

The  League  Island  yard  has  remained  since  its  transfer  to  the  Uavy 
Department  largely  in  an  undeveloped  state.  It  has  no  ship-houses  or 
building-slips,  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  acreage,  though  not  over- 
flowed, is  below  the  level  of  high  water.  IN^evertheless  the  fact  is  rec- 
ognized that  it  lias  exceptional  advantages  of  site.  It  is  in  the  center 
of  the  steel  and  iron  producing  and  manufacturing  district.  In  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood  are  some  of  the  largest  ship-building  establish- 
ments of  the  country.  Finally,  and  of  the  greatest  importance,  it  has 
fresh  water  in  which  to  lay  up  iron  and  steel  ships.  In  this  last  respect 
it  stands  alone,  and  this  consideration  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  warrant 
its  gradual  improvement.  The  yard  should  therefore  be  put  in  such 
order  as  to  make  it  available  at  least  for  purposes  of  repair.  The  ap- 
propriations made  at  the  last  two  sessions,  for  a  protecting  wall  and 
landing  wharf,  for  filling  in  and  dredging,  and  above  all  for  a  timber 
dry-dock  costing  half  a  million,  which  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 
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clearly  indicate  that  the  last  Congress  had  such  an  intention.  A  farther 
ontlay  with  the  same  general  object*  would  supply  the  necessary  fur- 
naces, tools,  and  other  plant,  at  a  reasonable  figure.  At  some  future 
time,  as  the  steel  vessels  of  tlie  l^avy  are  completed,  the  use  of  this  yard 
with  its  fresh-water  anchorage  will  become  a  necessity,  and  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  development  should  then  be  considered. 

With  a  view  to  determine  plans  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
League  Island  yard,  a  board  of  officers  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  in  detail  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  Depai*tment.  A  second 
board  was  appointed  to  make  a  similar  report  in  reference  to  the 
Brooklyn  yard,  the  latter  being  the  most  extensive,  and  on  the  whole 
the  best  equipped  of  all  the  navy-yards.  The  reports  of  these  boards, 
transmitted,  respectively,  October  14  and  November  9,  1889,  favor  a 
large  and  expensive  scheme  of  development,  involving  an  outlay  of 
•14,000,000  in  the  case  of  League  Island  and  $8,000,000  in  that  of 
Brooklyn.  There  is  nothing  at  the  present  time  to  warrant  such  an  un- 
dertaking. The  views  of  the  Department  in  reference  to  League  Island 
have  been  already  stated.  All  that  it  now  recommends  for  the  Brook- 
lyn yard  is  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
property.  The  insufficiency  of  appropriations  in  recent  years  has  per- 
mitted the  cob-dock  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  wharves  and  buildings  to  be- 
come dilapidated.  According  to  the  report  of  the  board  on  permanent 
improvement,  many  of  the  buildings  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  a  few 
show  signs  of  ultimate  collapse. 

The  same  state  of  things  exists  at  other  yards,  and  has  existed  for 
some  time.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Commodore 
(now  Bear- Admiral)  D.  B.  Harmony  stated  in  his  annual  report  for  1886 : 

Scarcely  a  week  has  passed  since  I  assamcd  control  of  this  Bureau  that  reports  have 
not  been  received  of  baildings  tumbling  down  or  liable  to  do  so  at  any  moment,  roofs 
leaking  to  such  an  extent  as  to  involve  destruction  of  2)roperty,  wharves  rotting  and 
falling  into  the  water,  and  others  so  defective  that  they  can  not  bo  used,  water  service 
defective  on  account  of  worn-out  pipes,  and  a  complaint  of  decay  that  implies  gen- 
eral destruction. 

The  small  appropriations  for  the  past  year  liavo  been  expended  with  the  greatest 
economy,  and  as  much  done  as  was  possible  with  the  limited  amount  to  arrest  this 
deterioration  of  the  Government  prox)erty,  but  being  so  inadeqaato  it  has  had  but 
little  effect. 

The  present  Chief  of  Bureau,  in  his  report  of  the  14th  of  October  last, 
tells  the  same  story.    He  says : 

The  general  condition  of  the  bnildings,  wharves,  and  other  Government  property 
is  lamentable,  and  Congress  should  make  sufficient  appropriations  to  arrest  the  decay 
ftnd  deterioration. 

As  stated  by  my  predecessor  in  his  last  annual  report,  in  a  compari- 
son of  the  naval  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  years  1882-'84  with  those 
forl886-'88,  considerable  reductions  were  eflTected  by  him  in  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  Bureaus.  Among  these  reductions  was  one  of 
$550,000  for  yaids  and  docks.    The  appropriation  referred  to  by  Com- 
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modore  HarmoDy  as  being  so  inadequate  as  to  have  little  effect  in  ar- 
Tostiug  deterioration  is  one  of  the  three  in  which  the  redaction  was  ac- 
complished. The  result  is  that  the  present  administration  of  the  De- 
partment finds  itself  handicapped  by  this  tumble-down  condition  of 
navy-yard  property.  In  accepting  this  responsibility  it  is  proper  that 
the  facts  should  be  made  known.  I  propose  to  adhere  rigidly  to  a  policy 
of  economical  administration ;  but  I  do  not  propose  to  shirk  the  task 
of  keeping  the  navy-yard  property  in  a  decent  state  of  repair  merely 
for  the  sake  of  showing  a  creditable  balance-sheet.  The  state  of  things 
should  be  remedied  at  once,  even  if  it  costs  money  to  doit.  It  will  cost 
more  now  than  it  would  have  cost  if  it  had  been  done  earlier,  and  a  fur- 
ther delay  will  only  involve  heavier  expenditure.  There  is  no  economy 
in  such  a  policy. 

The  plan  which  I  would  recommend  is  a  simple  one  and  involves  no 
drain  u|>on  the  Treasury.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere  in 
this  report  of  the  vast  quantity  of  stores  which  have  been  allowed  to 
accamalate  at  the  navy -yards.  These  stores  amounted  iu  nominal  value 
on  June  30, 1888,  to  $15,000,000.  A  largo  part  of  them  are  useless. 
So  far  from  decreasing  during  the  fiscal  year  lS8S-'89,  the  stock  on 
hand  at  its  close  showed  a  net  increase  of  over  8189,000.  1  recommend 
that  these  useless  stores,  which  are  only  a  source  of  expense,  be  sold, 
and  tliat  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  the  sum  of  $550,000,  being  the 
amount  b}'  which  the  expenditures  of  1886-'88for  yards  and  docks  were 
rednced  below  those  of  1882-'84,  be  re-appropriated  for  the  preserva 
lion  of  Government  property  iu  the  navy -yards.  It  is  believed  that  this 
sum,  in  addition  to  the  regular  appropriation,  will  be  sufficient,  for  a  time 
at  least,  to  arrest  the  deterioration  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  last  four  vears. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  approved  September  7, 1888,  two  com 
missions  were  appointed,  one  "  to  report  as  to  the  most  desirable  loca- 
tion on  or  near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  south  Atlantic 
coast  for  navy-yards  and  dry-docks,''  and  the  other  ^^  to  examine  the 
coast  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel,  •  *  and  select  a  suitable 
site    •    •    for  a  navy-yard  and  dry-dock.'' 

The  conclusions  of  the  first  board,  of  which  Commodore  W.  P.  ]\IcCann 
is  president,  have  been  submitted  as  this  report  is  going  to  press,  and  the 
Department  has  not  been  able  to  consider  the  subject  sufficiently  to 
make  the  recommendation  required  by  law  at  the  i)resent  time.  The 
board  visited  and  carefully  examined  all  the  available  sites  on  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  recommends  the  establishment  of 
a  navy -yard  at  Algiers,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  the  city  of 
2Jew  Orleans.  The  Navy  unquestionably  needs  a  station  on  the  Gulf 
or  its  tributary  waters,  and  the  only  question  is  the  selection  of  the 
most  suitable  site.  As  soon  as  the  subject  can  receive  the  attention 
which  its  importance  deserves,  the  report  will  be  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress with  the  Department's  recommendations. 
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The  SQggestion  that  the  naval  station  at  Port  Boyal,  S.  O.,  be  pro- 
vided with  a  dry-dock  and  other  necessary  facilities  for  docking  ves- 
sels is  heartily  approved. 

The  second  commission,  of  which  Gapt.  A.  T.  Mahan  was  president, 
presented,  September  15,  ld89«  an  able  and  exhaustive  report,  which  is 
transmitted  herewith.  The  commission  narrowed  down  their  selec- 
tion tQ  the  shores  of  Pnget  Sound ;  and  among  the  various  sites  in  that 
neighborhood  there  were  two  that  seemed  entitled  to  special  considera- 
tion. One  of  these  was  upon  Lake  Washington,  a  large  sheet  of  water 
lying  back  of  the  city  of  Seattle.  The  other  was  at  Point  Turner,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  sound.  The  commission,  while  stating  their  opinion 
that  "  a  suitable  site  can  be  found  on  the  lake,''  decided  in  favor  of  Point 
Turner,  mainly  on  strategic  grounds. 

As  Lake  Washington  has  no  natural  navigable  outlet,  it  could  only 
be  made  available  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  of  some  4  miles  in 
length.  The  Commission  believe  that  such  a  canal  can  be  built,  the 
only  questions  being  those  of  cost  and  expediency,  on  neither  of  which 
did  they  feel  called  upon  to  express  or  form  an  opinion.  The  Depart- 
ment is  therefore  without  information  on  this  important  point.  The 
advantages  of  the  lake  site  are  a  fresh-water  basin,  immunity  from  at- 
tack, and  convenience  of  access  to  the  center  of  population  and  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  activity.  The  second  of  these  advantages 
the  Commission  find  equally  present  at  Point  Turner.  The  first  and 
third  are  entirely  absent,  but  the  Commission  consider  their  force  to  be 
outweighed  by  the  disadvantage,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  of  a 
canal  as  the  only  means  of  ingress  and  egress. 

The  Department,  in  presenting  the  report,  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the 
finality  of  its  conclusions.  Upon  the  military  problem  involved  some 
difference  of  opinion  exists  among  experts,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
strategic  side  of  the  question  has  not  been  considered  too  much  at  the 
expense  of  the  industrial.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  is  not  suf- 
ficiently advised  as  to  the  proposed  canal  to  make  any  recommendations 
in  reference  to  it.  If,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  largely  used 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  thus  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  city  of 
Seattle,  the  cost  of  its  constniction  should  not  be  borne  wholly  by  the 
general  Government.  In  any  case,  the  Department  can  not  recommend 
that  the  canal  should  be  built  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a  possible  navy- 
yard  on  the  lake. 

The  objects  of  a  navy-yard  are  threefold  :  it  may  be  a  construction 
yard,  a  repair  yard,  or  a  naval  station^  or  all  combined.  For  a  new  con- 
struction yard  the  Navy  Department  has  no  use.  A  repair  yard  in  the 
liTorthwest  will  be  necessary  at  some  future  time,  and  the  time  is  not 
very  far  oft'.  Vessels  in  those  waters  must  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  going  2,000  miles,  to  San  Francisco  and  back,  to  clean  their  bottoms 
or  to  have  slight  repairs  made.  The  site  for  such  a  yard  is  unquestion- 
ably in  Puget  Sound,  which  has  all  the  advantages  of  favorable  posi- 
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tion,  great  extent  of  navigable  waters,  freedom  from  dangers  and  from 
obstmction  by  ice,  a  temperate  climate,  a  promise  of  extraordinary  de- 
velopment, and  great  natural  resources  in  coal,  iron,  and  timber.  A 
naval  station  there  is  needed  now.  Apart  from  the  canal,  the  lake  site 
would  probably  be  the  most  desirable  and  also  the  cheapest,  in  view  of 
the  possibility,  in  fresh  water,  of  substituting  wood  for  masonry  in  the 
construction  of  wharves  and  docks.  Until  the  Department  sees  some 
prospect  of  such  a  canal,  however,  it  can  not  recommend  this  site,  and 
if  the  canal  should  not  be  built,  the  station  should  be  established  at 
Point  Turner. 

Whatever  iK)licy  may  be  adopted  bj*^  Congress  in  reference  to  new 
navy-jards,  or  to  the  re-opening  of  those  that  are  now  closed,  any  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  system  should  be  made  with  caution.  The  object 
of  the  Government  at  the  present  time  is  to  get  efficient  ships  and  guns, 
and  every  expenditure  for  material  development  should  be  retrenched 
unsparingly-,  unless  it  tends  directly  to  this  result,  or  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  an  efficient  state  the  working  establishment  and  the  Govern- 
ment property  ashore  and  ailoat.  The  reduction  adopted  in  1883  was 
a  wise  i)olicy.  The  changed  conditions  of  to-day  may  modify  that  pol- 
icy to  a  limited  extent,  but  development  should  come  slowly,  Xavy- 
yard  officials  tend  naturally  to  a  magnified  view  of  their  wants  in  the 
matter  of  improving  the  property  in  their  charge,  and  do  not  feel  the 
restraints  which  a  close  margin  of  profits  imposes  on  a  private  manu- 
facturer. The  double  character  of  the  yard  as  a  workshop  aud  as  a 
militar3*  post  promotes  this  tendency,  and  the  demands  of  the  surround- 
ing community  strengthen  it  and  give  voice  to  it  in  Congress. 

The  number  of  military  posts  for  naval  pnri)oses  is  none  too  large, 
but  the  number  of  work-shops  should  be  limited  strictly  to  actual  neces* 
sities.  Every  increase  of  this  kind  draws  after  it  an  annual  series  of 
long  bills  for  maintenance.  If  the  door  is  once  opened  to  large  schemes 
of  so-called  improvement,  upon  official  recommendations  ably  seconded, 
perhaps  in  part  induced,  by  local  influences,  the  Government  will  soon 
find  that  instead  of  maintaining  its  yards  for  the  benefit  of  the  fleet,  it 
is  maintaining  its  fleet  for  the  benefit  of  the  yards  5  and  enough  mill- 
ions will  in  a  short  time  have  been  spent  to  build  the  best  navy  in  the 
world,  with  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  a  large  number  of  imposing  but 
unnecessary  shore  establishments. 

COALING  STATION  AT  SAMOA. 

In  February  last  the  Department  purchased  and  shipped  to  Pago 
Pago  1,912  tons  of  coal.  This  coal  was  discharged  and  stored  on  the 
land  leased  by  the  Government. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  approved  March  2,  1889,  the  Department  has 
caused  surveys  of  the  harbor  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  selection 
of  a  site  for  a  coaling  station  and  for  the  location  of  the  necessary 
wharf  aud  store-houses.    Kear- Admiral  Kimberly,  under  w^hose  direction 
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these  snrveys  were  made,  has  selected  a  snitable  site,  consisting  of  121 
acres  of  land.  The  necessity  of  establishing  foreign  coaling  stations, 
and  the  increasing  commerQial  importance  of  these  islands,  render  it 
desirable  to  place  this  station  as  soon  as  possible  on  a  permanent  basis. 

ORDNANCE. 

The  number  of  high-t)ower  steel  cannon  for  the  Navy  completed 
to  date  includes  two  5-inch,  forty-eight  C-inch,  eight  8-inch,  and 
three  10-inch.  During  the  past  year  twenty-one  6-inch  guns  have  been 
finished  at  the  Washington  navy-yard,  three  at  the  West  Point  Foun- 
dry, and  three  at  the  South  Boston  Iron  Works.  Besides  these,  nine 
guns  are  in  course  of  construction. 

The  material  for  several  guns  has  been  received  from  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Company,  and  the  Bureau  has  begun  the  manufacture  of  four  of 
them  for  the  Baltimore  and  two  for  the  Charleston.  These  are  the  largest 
an<l  most  powerfnl  guns  over  made  from  steel  produced  wholly  in  the 
United  States.  Two  lOinch  guns  have  been  completed,  making  three 
now  ready  for  the  armament  of  the  Miantonomoh.  Designs  have  been 
made  for  the  12-inch  guns,  of  which  four  are  to  be  mounted  on  the  Puri- 
tan and  two  on  the  Texas. 

Experiments  continue  to  be  made  with  promising  results  with  a  view 
to  perfecting  carriages,  fuzes,  primers,  and  the  various  classes  of  pow- 
der. The  question  of  projectiles  is  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  The 
cast-sleel  common  shell  so  far  furnished  fail  to  show  sufficient  resist- 
ance tb  disrupting  strains  caused  by  their  passage  through  steel  plates 
such  as  are  used  on  the  sides  of  nnarmored  vessels.  In  armor-piercing 
shells  we  are  far  behind  foreign  manufacturers,  the  projectiles  breaking 
up  after  striking  or  entering  the  target.  In  order  to  induce  American 
manufacturers  to  produce  better  results,  proposals  have  been  invited 
for  projectiles  to  the  amount  of  $200,000. 

Of  the  ninety-four  Hotchkiss  guns  contracted  for,  seventy-seven  have 
been  delivered,  all  of  which,  together  with  their  ammunition,  have  been 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  Maxim  automatic  machine 
guns  having  undergone  a  satisfactory  test,  negotiations  with  the  com- 
pany have  been  entered  into  for  the  supply  of  sixty-six  guns  of  this 
type  of  American  manufacture.  The  domestication  of  their  manufact- 
ure in  the  United  States  is  now  assured,  and  thus  an  important  gain 
has  been  made  to  tbe  producing  capacity  of  the  country. 

The  Bethlehem  Iron  Works  have  completed  their  gun-forging  plant, 
and  the  120-ton  hammer  to  be  used  in  forging  armor-plates  has  made 
good  progress.  The  plant  erected  at  the  works  is  of  superior  character 
The  first  gun-forgings  were  delivered  in  June  last,  and  it  is  thought 
that  every  endeavor  will  be  made  by  the  company  to  hasten  all  the 
forgings  contracted  for. 

The  gun-factory  at  the  Washington  navy-yard,  under  the  direction  of 
Commander  William  M.  Folger,  has  made  extensive  progress  during  the 
year.     The  25-tou  and  40-tou  cranes  are  working  satisfactorily,  and 
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have  shown  their  great  usefulness.  The  110-ton  crane  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. All  the  boilers,  and  the  engines,  with  one  exception,  are  in 
place,  and  a  large  number  of  the  machine  tools  are  erected  and  run- 
ning. The  powerful  tools  for  the  manufacture  of  the  heaviest  guns  are 
still  to  be  procured,  the  offers  thus  far  made  on  bidders'  designs  having 
been  excessive  in  price,  and  the  Department  having  therefore  decided 
that  it  would  call  for  new  bids  on  its  own  designs.  The  completion  and 
installation  of  the  extensive  plant  for  the  gun-factory  have  somewhat 
exceeded  the  original  estimate,  and  a  farther  appropriation  of  $145,000 
is  asked  for.  The  importance  of  this  work  justifies  the  expense,  and  it 
is  believed  that  when  the  plant  is  completed,  the  United  States  will 
have  a  gun-factory  as  well  equipped  and  as  efQcient  as  any  in  the  world. 

NAMTNa,   EATING,  AND  COHSMAKD  OF  VESSELS. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  naming,  rating,  and  command  of  vessels 
(Bevised  Statutes,  sections  1529-1531)  should  be  amended  to  conform 
to  modem  conditions.  The  classification  in  the  statutes  relates  to  the 
types  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  not  only  does  not  apply,  but  is  impossi- 
ble of  application,  to  modern  ships.  According  to  section  1530,  which 
prescribes  the  ratings,  steam-ships  of  forty  guns  or  more  are  classed  as 
first-rates;  those  of  twenty  guns  and  under  forty,  as  second  rates;  and 
all  those  of  less  than  twenty  guns,  as  third  rates.  We  have  not  now, 
nor  are  we  likely  ever  to  have,  a  first-rate  ship,  as  described  by  the 
statute,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  vessel  can  be  said  to  exist  in 
any  of  the  navies  of  the  world.  The  only  classification  which  can  prop- 
erly be  applied  at  the  present  day  is  that  made  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
placement. 

The  law  limiting  details  for  command  to  certain  specified  grades  is 
also  unsuited  to  the  conditions  now  prevailing.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  law  be  repealed  and  that  the  war  ships  of  the  Navy, 
of  whatever  type,  bo  hereafter  classified  as  follows :  First  class,  of  5,000 
tons  displacement  and  over ;  second  class,  of  3,000  or  more  and  below 
5,000 f  third  class,  of  1,000  or  more  and  below  3,000 ;  fourth  class,  under 
1,000  tons. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  rule  be  adopted  for  the  naming 
of  vessels: 

Battle-ships,  after  the  States  of  the  Union ;  cruisers,  after  the  cities; 
coast  defenders,  armored,  after  important  events  or  names  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  United  States ;  coast  defenders,  unarmored, 
after  rivers  of  the  Union.  Vessels  of  special  classes  should  bo  given 
names  appropriate  to  the  service  for  which  they  are  intended. 

SHIPS  IN   COMMISSION. 

The  North  Atlantic  Squadron  is  com  manded  by  EearAdmiral  Ban- 
croft Gherardi,  who  succeeded  Kear-Admiral  S.  B.  Luce  February  13. 
The  squadron  at  present  consists  of  the  Oalenay  Kearsargcy  J)olj)hin,  and 
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YawHOj  the  Atlanta  having  for  a  short  time  been  employed  with  it,  the 
Pensaeola  having  been  detached  for  other  daty,  and  the  OsHpee  pat  out 
of  commission.  The  Kearsarge  was  detailed  to  this  squadron  upon  her 
return  from  the  South  Atlantic  Station,  with  the  crew  of  the  Tallapoosa. 
The  Yantic  recently  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  conveying  Lieutenant 
Norris  and  party,  who  will  be  engaged  in  the  telegraphic  determination 
of  longitudes. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  upon  the  Isthmus,  and  to 
the  Hay tian  revolution,  these  vessels  have  been  stationed  during  most  of 
the  year  in  West  Indian  waters.  Their  presence  at  Port-au-Prince  upon 
several  occasions  brought  about  a  prompt  and  equitable  arrangement 
of  misunderstandings  which  might  otherwise  have  resulted  in  long  and 
tedious  controversies,  the  principal  of  these  occasions  being  the  seizure 
of  the  steamers  Haytian  Repuiblic  and  Ozama  for  alleged  violation  of 
the  blockade.  The  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  release  of  the 
vessels  reflected  credit  upon  the  officers  concerned. 

A  riot  having  been  reported  oh  the  guano  island  of  Navassa,  where  the 
Navassa  Phosphate  Company,  an  American  concern,  is  operating,  the 
flag-ship  Galena  was  dispatched  to  that  place  and  secured  nine  of  the  al- 
leged ringleaders,  who  were  brought  to  Baltimore  and  turned  over  to 
the  Federal  authorities. 

The  Pensacola  sailed  in  October  for  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  taking  out  the  expedition  for  the  observation  of  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  December  22, 1889,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of 
March  2, 1889. 

The  Department  having  been  advised  that  three  men  had  been  left  by 
the  American  schooner  Anna  on  the  uniuhabited  island  of  Arenas  Cay, 
and  were  likely  to  perish  by  starvation,  the  Ossipee  was  sent  there  and 
rescued  the  two  survivors. 

The  South  Atlantic  Squadron  continues  under  the  command  of  Act- 
ing Bear- Admiral  James  H.  Gillis,  and  consists  of  the  flag-ship  Rich- 
mond and  the  Tallapoosa^  the  former  having  been  assigned  to  this  sta- 
tion within  the  year.  The  Stcatara  was  detached  and  ordered  to  the 
Asiatic  Station  via  Madagascar,  where  she  assisted  in  procuring  the 
arrest  and  trial  of  the  master  of  an  American  schooner,  who  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  the  U.  S.  consular  agent  at  Audakab6. 

The  Alliance^  having  completed  her  cruise,  was  detached,  ordered 
home,  and  put  out  of  commission. 

The  Asiatic  Squadron  is  commanded  by  Eear- Admiral  George  E.  Bel- 
knap, who  assumed  command  April  4,  his  predecessor,  Kear- Admiral 
Ralph  Chandler,  having  died  suddenly  at  liong-Kong,  February  11. 
The  vessels  composing  the  squadron  are  the  flag-ship  Omaha^  the  Marion^ 
Monocaoy^  PaloSy  and  Swatara^  the  Essex  having  returned  home  upon 
completing  her  commission. 

The  Pacific  Squadron  continues  under  the  command  of  Rear- Admiral 
L.  A.  Kimberly,  and  consists  of  the  Mohican^  the  Adaim^  Alerty  Nipsic^ 
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Pmta,  Iroquois  J  and  the  store-ship  Monongahela.  The  Trenton  and  Fan- 
dalia  were  wrecked  in  the  harbor  of  Apia  on  the  16th  of  March.  The 
2fipsic  was  beached  at  the  same  time,  bat  afterwards  got  afloat,  and 
altboagh  she  had  lost  her  rudder  and  smoke-pipe,  and  was  otherwise 
badly  injured,  she  was  repaired  and  fitted  for  the  voyage  to  Honololn. 
Here  permanent  repairs  were  made  and  the  ship  rendered  fit  to  oon- 
tjntie  her  cruise.  Much  property  was  saved  from  the  wrecked  ships  by 
their  crews,  who  were  thus  given  occupation  until  they  could  return  to 
San  Francisco.  The  correspondence  relating  to  the  disaster  at  Samoa 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  political  uneasiness  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  renders  the  presence 
of  a  ship  at  Honolulu  a  necessary  precaution,  and  one  has  therefore 
been  kept  at  that  point. 

The  European  Squadron  was  under  the  command  of  Acting  Bear- 
Admiral  James  A.  Oreer  until  the  24th  of  June,  when  he  was  ordered 
home.  The  Lancaster  and  the  Quinnsbaug  were  detached  upon  the 
completion  of  their  commissions,  leaving  the  Enterprise^  under  Oom- 
mander  B.  H.  McOalla,  the  only  vessel  on  the  station.  The  Enterprise 
was  temporarily  employed  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  to  investigate 
the  case  of  the  American  schooner  Solitaire^  alleged  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade,  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  upon  that  coast,  which  were  thought  to  be  in  danger  from 
the  natives. 

Squadron  of  evolution. — ^The  completion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
ships  enables  the  Department  to  form  a  squadron  of  evolution.  The 
squadron,  composed  of  the  Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta,  and  YorJctoumj 
sailed  from  New  York  November  18,  for  Europe,  under  the  command 
of  Acting  Eear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
Enterprise  will  constitute  the  United  States  naval  force  on  that  station. 

The  Training  Squadron  consists  of  the  Jamestotcn  and  Portsmouth,  both 
of  which  have  made  the  usual  summer  cruise,  the  latter  having  also 
made  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies  last  winter.  The  Saratoga  has  been 
thoroughly  refitted,  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  June  20, 1874,  and  July 
26, 1886,  and  turned  over  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  use  as  a  naut- 
ical school  ship  at  Philadelphia. 

Special  and  detached  service. — The  Despatch,  Ranger,  Michigan,  and  the 
Thetis  continue  on  the  same  service  as  during  last  year.  The  Thetis  has 
made  a  cruise  to  the  Arctic,  rescuing  three  of  the  survivors  of  the  Amer- 
ican whaling  bark  Little  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  crew  of  the  bark  Ohio 
Secandj  the  former  wrecked  on  Point  Hope  on  October  3, 1888,  and  the 
latter  at  Nanwak  Island,  Behring  Sea,  on  June  G,  1889. 

'  DISASTER  AT  SAMOA. 

The  severest  disaster  which  has  befallen  the  Navy  in  recent  years 
took  place  at  Apia,  Samoa,  on  the  l()th  of  March,  1889.  During  a  hur- 
doane  on  that  date,  two  vessels,  the  Trenton  and  Fandalia,  x^ie^i^  \fi\ai^ 
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wrecked,  and  the  Nipsic  was  ran  on  shore  to  save  her  from  destrac* 
tion.  Capt.  G.  M.  Schooumaker,  Paymaster  P.  H.  Arms,  Lieut.  F.  E. 
Suttou,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  and  Paymaster's  Clerk  John  Eoche,  and 
46  enlisted  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  performance  of  duty.  The  re- 
port of  Eear- Admiral  Kimberly,  commanding  the  Pacific  station,  shows 
that  nothing  that  skill  or  experience  could  suggest  was  left  undone 
to  avert  the  catastrophe,  but  the  vessels,  with  old-fashioned  engines 
and  defective  steam-power,  were  wholly  unable  to  withstand  the  fury 
of  the  hurricane.  The  loss  of  the  Trenton  and  Vandalia,  two  of  the  best 
of  the  old  wooden  fleet,  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  Navy  in  its  present  con- 
dition. They  were  abandoned  on  the  7th  of  July,  after  much  of  their 
armament  and  equipment  had  been  saved.  The  Nipsic  proceeded  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  she  has  since  been  repaired  and  fitted  for  act- 
ive service.  The  escape  of  the  British  ship  Calliope^  by  steaming  out  to 
sea  in  safety  during  the  hurricane,  illustrates  the  value  of  high-power 
engines  in  war  vessels. 

The  gallantry  and  fortitude  displayed  by  Kear-Admiral  Kimberly, 
his  officers  and  men,  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  were  such  as  to  call 
forth  the  wannest  commendations  of  the  Department. 

The  natives  of  Samoa  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  rescue  of 
life  and  saving  of  property,  and  their  efforts  have  been  suitably  re- 
warded. Much  sufiLering  was  caused  among  them  by  the  destruction  of 
their  crops  by  the  storm,  and  Rear- Admiral  Kimberly  was  authorized 
to  issue  rations  to  them  from  the  store-ship  Monongaliela^  then  at  Pago 
Pago. 

The  Department  authorized  the  charter  of  a  steamer  in  Australia  to 
convey  the  survivors  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  arrived  on  the  20th 
of  May,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ofliccrs  and  men  who  were  detained 
at  Apia  to  look  after  American  interests  until  the  arrival  of  another 
vessel. 

The  heavy  expense  involved  in  the  transportation  home  of  the 
wrecked  crews,  amounting  to  about  $50,000,  should  bo  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  appropriation,  instead  of  being  charged  as  a  deficiency 
against  the  miscellaneous  and  contingent  funds. 

NAVAL  WAR  COLLEGE. 

Recent  legislation  and  administrative  regulation  have  so  complicated 
the  situation  of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  K.  1.,  that  the 
Department  does  not  feel  justified  in  undertaking  the  construction  of 
the  building  authorized  March  2,  1889,  until  Congress  shall  have  ex- 
pressed itself  more  definitely  on  the  question  of  site. 

The  Department  feels  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  what  that  site  should 
be.  Goat  Island  has  a  restricted  space,  which  is  already  sufliciently 
taken  up.  The  Navy  has  only  a  right  of  temporar}-  occupation  on  the 
island,  which  may  determine  at  any  time.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  recommended  that  no  additional  buildings  be  placed  there.    On 
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the  other  hand,  Coaster's  Harbor  oifers  an  excellent  site,  with  abandance 
of  room,  and  it  can  be  reached  by  land.  It  belongs  to  the  Navy,  and 
it  should  ultimately  be  the  h  eadqaarters  of  all  the  consolidated  nava 
establishments  at  Newport. 

The  present  condition  of  things,  in  which  the  college  is  made  a  sort 
of  appendage  to  the  Torpedo  Station,  under  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
should  be  corrected.  It  is  attaching  the  greater  to  the  less.  The  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  has  no  connection  with  that  of  the  War 
Ck>llege,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  placing  the  college  under 
that  Bureau.  Torpedo  instruction  should  be  a  part  of  the  training 
given  in  the  science  of  war,  but  the  school  at  which  this  training  is 
undertaken  should  not  be  a  torpedo  school  with  a  subsidiary  course  in 
naval  strategy.  Ultimately,  all  the  educational  establishments  at 
Kewi)ort  shoidd  be  placed  under  a  single  officer,  and  the  consolidated 
establishment,  like  all  others  pertaining  to  education,  should  be  under 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

For  the  present,  the  Department  has  only  to  recommend  that  the . 
building  for  which  appropriation  was  made  at  the  last  session  be  placed 
on  Coaster's  Harbor,  and  that  the  appropriation  be  made  under  the 
head  of  <'  Bureau  of  Navigation." 

The  War  College  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  Navy.  Its  establishment,  in  1884,  represented 
a  marked  advance  in  naval  development  Its  work,  even  in  the  re- 
stricted sphere  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  confined,  has  been  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  the  service,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
nothing  should  be  done  that  will  in  any  way  interfere  with  its  efficiency. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  section  419  of  the  Bevised  Statutes, 
which  provides  that  "  the  business  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
shall  be  distributed,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
judge  to  be  proper  and  expedient,  among  the  following  bureaus  :  First, 
a  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,''  etc.,  I  judged  it  proper  and  expedient 
to  distribute  anew  certain  branches  of  Navy  Department  business 
among  the  bureaus,  and  to  that  end  issued  a  general  order  June  25, 
1889,  which  order  Las  subsequently  undergone  certain  slight  modifica- 
tions. 

At  the  time  of  my  entry  into  office,  and  until  the  date  of  this  order, 
the  Navy  Department,  while  it  had  the  supervision  of  eight  bureaus 
charged  with  special  branches  of  manufacture  or  of  supply  of  materials, 
contained  no  single  office  upon  which  devolved  the  detailed  administra- 
tion of  the  working  establishment.  The  details  of  construction  of  ships' 
and  engines,  of  accounts,  of  the  care  of  health,  of  the  manufacture  of 
guns  and  other  articles  of  equipment  were  fairly  provided  for,  but  the 
detiils  of  administering  the  Navy,  as  an  existing  force,  its  vessels  in 
commission,  its  officers  and  its  crews,  were  scattered,  without  system 
Ab89 ^20 
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or  coherence,  among  a  variety  of  ofDces,  boreaas,  and  boards.  The  as- 
signment of  officers  to  duty  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  movements 
of  ships  in  commission,  were  in  charge  of  an  <^  office  of  detail,"  at  the  head 
of  \yhich  was  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  Bureau  was  at 
the  same  time  supplying  compasses,  chronometers,  and  navigating  in- 
struments,  electric-light  plant,  ship's  libraries,  and  other  miscellaneous 
articles.  The  enlistment  and  assignment  of  seamen  belonged  to  Equip- 
ment, which  was  also  engaged  in  the  supply  of  another  list  of  miscel- 
laneous articles,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  galleys,  chains, 
and  anchors.  The  direction  of  gunnery  practice  by  ships  in  commis- 
sion was  in  charge  of  Ordnance,  whose  all-important  duties  in  provid- 
ing the  Navy  with  a  modern  armament  lefb  little  opportunity  for  super- 
vising the  occupations  of  vessels  at  sea.  The  examination  of  these 
vessels  on  their  return  from  a  cruise  was  the  duty  of  a  board  of  inspec- 
tion which  was  not  associated  with  any  bureau.  The  training  of  of- 
ficers and  men  was  in  part  conducted  independently  by  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  in  other  parts  assumed  by  Navigation,  Equipment,  and 
Ordnance.  To  all  these  fragments  of  authority  there  was  no  central 
unity  of  direction,  except  such  as  could  be  given  by  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  broad  and  general  super- 
vision over  all  executive  business  which  is  required  by  a  department  as 
comprehensive  as  the  Navy;  and  cases  were  not  infrequent  where  a 
ship  received  simultaneous  orders  from  three  separate  bureaus  which 
were  so  directly  contradictory  that  it  was  impossible  to  execute  them. 

With  the  obsolete  vessels  that  until  recently  composed  the  whole 
naval  establishment,  the  need  of  reform  was  not  so  apparent,  since  no 
mere  system  of  administration  could  secure  efficiency  in  a  worthless 
fleet ;  and  in  view  of  the  coming  reconstruction  of  ships  and  armaments, 
any  new  regulations  would  be  largely  provisional.  For  this  reason, 
the  main  effort  of  the  Department  for  some  time  past  has  wisely  been 
directed  to  supplying  its  most  pressing  wants.  With  the  acquisition 
of  modern  ships  and  guns,  however,  as  was  pointed  out  by  my  pre- 
decessor, reform  became  an  administrative  necessity. 

The  plan  adopted  is  that  which  would  be  dictated  by  common  sense 
in  the  management  of  any  business  concern,  namely,  to  put  the  details 
of  the  working  establishment  in  one  office,  and  to  separate  from  that 
office  the  details  of  construction,  manufacture,  and  supply.  The  fleet, 
including  vessels,  officers,  and  seamen — training,  assignment,  enlist- 
ment, inspection,  and  practice — falls  under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
while  miscellaneous  branches  of  equipment,  and  the  supervision  of  sub- 
ordinate offices  connected  therewith,  or  engaged  in  investigntions  not 
l)ertainiDg  to  administration  proper,  fall  under  the  Bureau  ol  Equip- 
ment. The  Hydrographic  Office,  which  would  naturally  be  grouped 
under  the  latter  class,  is  placed  by  the  statute  under  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  with  which  it  has  no  logical  connection,  and  it  is  therefore 
recommended  that  the  law  (section  431,  Eeyised  Statutes)  be  so  amended 
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as  to  admit  of  its  transfer  to  the  Bareau  of  Eqaipment.  Incidentally, 
the  order  also  included  the  consolidation  of  branches  of  similar 
work  which  had  grown  up  in  different  bnreaus.  Thus,  electric  lighting 
in  general  was  under  Navigation,  and  the  supply  of  electric  search- 
lights under  Ordnance — a  manifest  absurdity,  which  has  been  corrected 
by  placing  all  electric  lighting  where  it  properly  belongs,  under  Equip- 
ment.  The  change  has  already  produced  the  most  beneficial  results, 
and  only  requires  this  slight  mpdification  of  existing  law  in  reference 
to  the  Hydrographic  Office  to  become  a  complete  and  homogeneous 
system. 

Another  change  of  equal  importance  was  made  by  this  order.  As 
already  suggested,  the  work  of  the  Navy  Department  for  some  time  to 
come  must  consist  largely  iu  the  design  and  construction  of  modem 
vessels.  Upon  assuming  charge  of  the  Department  I  found  that  this 
work,  so  important,  so  complex,  and  involving  such  heavy  expenditure, 
was  conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  management  of  the 
working  establishment — by  separate  bureaus  acting  independently  and 
with  no  unity  of  direction  except  what  was  given  by  the  Secretary  him- 
self. In  the  old  days  of  sailing  ships  the  constructor  was  rightly  placed 
in  charge  of  the  whole  vessel,  for  he  built  the  whole  vessel.  There  were 
no  engines,  and  the  battery  had  no  influence  upon  the  construction  of 
the  ship  otherwise  than  as  an  article  of  heavy  furniture.  Now  the  con- 
structor builds  only  the  hull.  The  vital  forces  of  the  ship  are  given  to 
her  by  the  engineer.  The  bull  can  not  be  built  until  a  definite  conclu- 
sion has  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  weight  and  disposition  of  the  machin- 
ery, and  that  in  turn,  as  well  as  the  design  of  the  hull,  must  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  weight  and  disposition  of  the  guns.  To 
attempt  to  reach  a  conclusion  by  means'  of  three  co-ordinate  bureaus 
working  independently,  without  unity  of  direction,  and  without  any 
established  organization  by  which  differences  may  be  harmonized  and 
an  agreement  reached,  must  produce  delay,  confusion,  changes  of  plan, 
and  additional  expense. 

To  remedy  this  serious  defect  the  only  plan  which  the  law  admitted 
was  adopted ;  and  it  was  provided  in  General  Order  No.  372  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Ordnance,  Equipment,  Ood- 
Btruction,  and  Steam  Engineering  should  constitute  a  board  having 
general  supervision  over  the  designing,  constructing,  and  equipping  of 
new  ships  for  the  Navy.  The  order  brings  together  for  consultation  all 
the  chiefs  of  bureaus  who  are  concerned  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  ship,  her  engines,  battery,  and  equipment.  The  general  plan  of 
such  designs  must  be  agreed  upon  and  a  harmonious  conclusion  thus 
arrived  at  by  all  the  independent  agencies  concerned  before  the  detailed 
work  is  undertaken.  Ees])ousibility  for  delay  can  be  placed  at  once 
where  it  belongs.  It  Is  not  possible  to  say  any  longer  that  one  bureau 
is  waiting  for  another  to  reach  a  conclusion.  Conclusions  must  be 
reached,  and  promptly  reached,  by  the  board. 
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In  this  connection  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  change  in  the 
name  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Olothing,  which  designation 
represents  very  imperfectly  the  functions  of  the  Bureau.  It  might 
properly  be  called  the  '^  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Disbursement^.''  The 
words  *'  and  Becruiting  ^  should  also  be  dropped  from  the  designation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting. 

It  is  recommended  that  authority  be  given  for  the  appointment  of 
assistants  to  all  chiefs  of  Bureaus,  in  the  manner  now  provided  for  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (£ev.  ^tat.^  sec.  1375). 

The  reports  of  the  Bureaus,  and  of  the  Faval  Academy,  Naval  Obser- 
vatory, and  Hydrographic  Office,  annexed  hereto,  will  be  found  to 
contain  many  important  and  valuable  suggestions. 

ESTIMATES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS. 

As  was  predicted  by  the  Secretary  in  the  annual  report  for  1883,  the 
policy  adopted  at  that  time  of  discontinuing  repairs  on  the  old  wooden 
vessels,  and  removing  them  gradually  from  the  list,  has  brought  about 
a  material  reduction  in  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Bureaus  of  Con- 
struction and  Eepair,  Steam  Engineering,  and  Equipment.  The  extent 
of  this  reduction  is  reported  by  my  predecessor.  In  furtherance  of  the 
policy  of  retrenchment  thus  initiated,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  re- 
duce the  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  naval  establishment,  which 
are  transmitted  herewith,  $1,168,023.95  below  those  presented  by  the 
Department  last  year. 

As  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  the  general 
appropriation  of  that  Bureau  was  practically  exhausted  on  the  Ist  of 
March  last.  All  work  on  equipment  of  vessels  fitting  out  was  therefore 
stopped,  and  a  large  proportion  of  requisitions  for  necessary  supplies 
was  disapproved,  great  embarrassment  to  the  service  resulting.  Not- 
withstanding these  retrenchments,  the  necessary  expenditures,  many  of 
which,  being  for  vessels  on  foreign  stations,  were  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Department,  resulted  in  a  deficiency  of  over  $100,000. 

The  practice  of  appropriating  an  amount  too  small  to  keep  up  the 
work  of  the  Department,  and  then  working  off  in  advance  the  appro- 
priations of  the  next  year  by  a  provision  in  the  annual  bill  that  they 
"shall  be  immediately  available"  to  cover  deficiencies  in  the  current 
year,  will  place  the  Department  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  ask- 
ing for  a  new  deficiency  appropriation  before  the  year  is  ended.  The 
general  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  under  the  head  of 
"  Preservation  and  repair  of  vessels,"  for  the  year  now  current,  was 
reduced  in  this  manner  $150,000  before  the  year  began,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  supplemented  by  a  new  appropriation  early  in  the  ses- 
sion, unless  the  current  work  is  to  come  to  a  stop. 

A  deficiency  for  the  past  fiscal  year  also  exists  in  the  appropriation 
"  Pay  of  the  Navy,"  which  is  stated  by  the  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  have  been  "  partially  caused  by  the  payment  out  of  that  fund 
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of  claims  settled,  ander  recent  decisions  of  tbe  Sapreme  Court,  for  lon- 
gevity and  for  service  on  board  receivinp^-ships/' 

There  will  also  be  a  small  deficiency  in  tbe  appropriation  <<  Pay  mis- 
oellaneoas,  1889,"  due  to  tbe  causes  wbicb  produced  a  similar  deficiency 
last  year,  and  vrhicb  were  tbus  explained  by  my  predecessor  in  bis  an- 
nual report : 

The  expenditares  nnder  this  bead  of  appropriation  can  not  always  be  controlled 
and  kept  within  the  amount  specifically  appropriated,  as  from  it  are  paid  all  travel- 
iDg  expenses  of  officers  or  others  on  public  daty,  and  the  travel  performed  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  necessities  and  requirements  of  the  service. 

The  Department  would  call  attention  to  tbe  disadvantages  of  limit- 
ing, by  act  of  Congress,  tbe  cost  of  vessels  of  specified  requirements. 
It  may  be  suitable  in  theory,  but  it  works  badly  in  practice.  Tbe  sum 
named  is  necessarily  conjectural  to  a  large  extent,  and  may  be  wide  of 
the  mark.  After  tbe  type  bas  been  decided  on,  some  particular  feature 
of  the  desi^,  involving  a  small  excess  over  tbe  limit,  may  make  tbe 
difierence  between  tbe  efficiency  and  tbe  inefficiency  of  tbe  ship.  An 
improvement  not  in  itself  expensive,  yet  wbicb  may  be  enough  to  torn 
a  second-rate  into  a  first-rate  ship,  may  tbus  be  prevented  by  tbe  fixing 
of  a  limit  If  the  limit  is  too  high  it  draws  bidders  up  to  it,  if  too  low 
it  postpones  tbe  contract  to  tbe  next  session  of  Congress.  The  con- 
Btmction  of  tbe  Hewark  was  delayed  a  year  and  a  half  pending  a  refer- 
ence to  Congress  for  an  increased  limit.  More  recently,  in  tbe  case  of 
the  two  3,000- ton  cruisers  (!Nos.  7  and  8)  tbe  cost  bad  been  limited  to 
$1,100,000,  and  tbe  act  authorizing  tbem  required  that  tbey  should  de- 
velop a  speed  of  19  knots.  Tbe  lowest  bid  was  $125,000  in  excess  of 
fhe  prescribed  limit,  and  tbe  Department  being  thus  compelled  to  delay 
the  work,  or  to  do  it  in  the  navy-yards,  adopted  the  latter  alternative. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  act  should  appropriate  for  a  certain 
number  of  ships,  and  indicate  their  type  and  general  characteristics, 
leaving  the  Department  to  award  contracts  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder. 

In  considering  tbe  economical  administration  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  tbe  fixed  charges,  such  as 
the  pay  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  the  charges  for  improvements 
aathorized  by  statute,  and  the  running  expenses.  The  first  are  practi- 
cally ontside  of  departmental  control.  The  second  class  includes  appro- 
priations based  to  a  certain  extent  upon  tbe  Department's  recommenda- 
tions, but  fixed  in  amount  by  Congressional  action,  prescribing  certain 
specific  works.  These  are  the  appropriations  for  tbe  increase  of  tbe 
Kavy,  wbicb  are  kept  distinct  from  all  others.  A  similar  distinction, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  very  carefully  made,  should  set  apart  tbe 
expenses  for  permanent  improvements  at  the  navy-yards,  and  put  them 
under  this  bead.  The  third  class  includes  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
eight  bureaus  and  tbe  miscellaneous  and  contingent  funds.  It  is  in  this 
olass,  amounting  to  something  like  five  millions  a  year,  that  careful 
administration  is  most  necessary  to  secure  economical  results. 
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In  the  lA8t  class'of  charges,  most  of  which  are  nnder  the  detailed  admin- 
istration of  the  bareaas,  the  Department  intends  to  limit  expenditures  to 
the  actnal  necessities  of  an  efficient  navy ;  but  it  believes  that  a  navy, 
to  be  efficient,  must  be,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  in  a  condition  of  readi- 
ness for  war.  The  reduction  in  expenditure  which  followed  the  adop- 
tion of  a  fixed  limit  of  repairs  on  wooden  vessels  may  be  nitaintained, 
in  nearly  all  directions,  until  the  wear  aud  tear  of  Kervice  shall  make 
repairs  necessary  to  the  new  fleet,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be 
for  some  time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  one  important  item,  that  of 
coal,  will  necessarily  show  a  large  increase,  as  many  of  the  new  ships 
have  little  or  no  sail  power,  and  al]  will  be  heavy  coal  consumers.  This 
is  a  drain  that  must  be  met.  A  modern  navy  requires  iiiel  no  less  than 
a  railroad.  It  is  the  life  of  the  cruisiug  ship,  and  the  cruising  ships  are 
the  life  of  the  whole  establishment.  Without  a  considerable  increase, 
and  that  at  no  distant  day,  in  the  supply  of  coal,  the  new  navy  will 
stop  running. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  estimates  of  the  Department  proper 
and  the  several  bureaus : 

Department  proper : 

Pay  of  the  Navy $7,656,312.00 

Pay,  miscellaneouB 240,01)0.00 

Contingent,  Nayy 7,000.00 

$7,903,312.00 

Burean  of  Tarda  and  Docks 1.7%,«3G.32 

Bureau  of  Nayigation : 

Proper 81^4,900.00 

Naval  Academy vt^l,617.45 

446, 517. 45 

Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Becruiting 1, 12d,625.00 

Bureau  of  Ordnance : 

Proper '. $279,2*24.00 

Increase  of  the  Navy 3.971,500.00 

Gun  plant,  Washington  navy-yard 145, 000. 00 

Submarine  torpedo-boat 150,000.00 

4,545.724.00 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair : 

Proper ^1,191,972.50 

Increase  of  Navy 4,000,000.00 

5, 194, 972. 50 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering : 

Proper $1,000,070.00 

Increase  of  Navy 1,120,000.00 

2, 120, 070. 00 

Bureau  of  Pro  vision  8  and  Clothing *. 1. '.r)0, 392. 53 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 159.500,00 

llarine  Corps : 

Pay  department 8097,492.27 

Quartermaster's  department *-r)5,  .^1 1. 72 

953, 303. 99 

Total 25,599,253,79 
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18,000.00 
10,788.50 
1E,K)0.00 


30,  DOO.  00 


11. 214.  BO 
10,  T7(L  00 
0.500.0(1 


2,000,00 

l.ST0.*3 

m.i7 

I,  MO.  00 

!.3M.S1 

174. 40 

800.00 

770.23 

1,000.00 

039.  SS 

40.41 

82,000.00 

20,t10.B9 

!,ftS0.3I 

W,  000. 00 

N,3M.32 

fl,3W),00 

9,ai.aj 

68.70 

B,  000.00 

2,771. 5B 

3.238.46 

10,000.00 

S,BM.29 

253,000.00 

233.OS7.01 

10.042.30 

11, 120.  21 

08. 7y 

227.08 

8,IM.08 

0,f*J.S2 

1,814.31 

IO,K0.2t 

J,  440. 76 

4H7.51 

60,152.81 

14,847.16 

1,599,81 

45,ill.S4 

1,409.^8 

1,610.77 

10. 087. 18 

012.81 

!7],a»S.13 

28,818.87 

10,41160 

46,!:j<.88 
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liOOO.SS 
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3,102,27 

9.8* 
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Appropriations,  bxpenditures,  and  balances,  etc.— Continued. 


Heada  of  AppropriAtion. 


ApproprUtions 

for  litoal  year 

ending  June  30, 

1889. 


Hedlolno  and  Surgery : 

Repairs 

Contingent 

Provlalons,  Nary 

PzoTlBiona  and  Clothing : 

Civil  esUbliahment 

Contingent 

CoBstmction  and  Repair 

OItU    eetabliahment,   oonstmction 

and  repair 

Steam  machinery 

Steam  Engineering : 

Civil  establishment 

Contingent 


125,000.00 

25,000.00 

1,060,000.00 

67,287.50 

80,000.00 

825,000.00 

20,102.01 
605,000.00 

17,018.63 
1,000.00 


12, 028, 624. 58 


Amomit  drawn, 

fiscal  year 

endin<(  «rnno  30, 

1880. 


$16,411.14 

10,331.00 

681,21&17 

65,510.39 

27, 340. 90 

754,265.99 

19.924.95 
540,505.78 

16,923.13 

844.71 


Balances 

ondrawn,  Jnne 

80,1889. 


$8  588.86 

5,668.40 

3&4,78L83 

1,777.17 

2,650.10 

70, 731. 01 

237.06 
64.494.22 

05.50 
155.29 


10,437,902.57 


2,490,722.01 


Balances 

undrawn  Goto* 

ber  81, 1880. 


$2,290.51 

10,785w24 

2,61L45 

301.90 

41,205.78 

558LS9 

25,262.67 

357.84 
05.04 


1,027,344.00 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  exhibit — 

The  amonnt  of  appropriations  for  tho  fiscal  year  1889,  including $3,500 
by  appropriation  warrant  No.  10,  for  transportation  and  recrnitiug 
Marine  Corps,  1889 ;  also  $117,000,  which  was  by  appropriation  war- 
rant No.  13  transferred  from  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  of  said 
year;  $12,000  to  "ammnnition  for  the  Vauviutf'*  and  $105,000  to 
**  modem  gnns  and  ammnnition,"  was $12,928,624.58 

Drawn  by  requisition  to  Jnne  30, 1889 10,437,902.57 

Balance  undrawn  July  1,1889 2,490,722.01 

In  hands  of  disbursing  officers,  June  30, 1889 307,034.37 

2, 797, 756. 38 
Drawn  by  requisition  from  July  1  to  October  31,  1889 1, 463, 377. 95 


Drawn  by  requisition  from  November  1  to  November  21, 1889. 


Due  from  pay  of  the  Navy  to  officers  and  men $080, 482. 19 

Due  from  pay  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  officers  and  men. . .      47, 200.  G4 


1, 334, 378. 43 
171, 192. 34 

1, 163, 186. 09 


727, 682. 83 


Available  balance 435,503.26 

This  balance  will  be  decreased  by  liabilities  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  1889. 

SALES  OF  GOVERNMENT  PEOPEBTY  AND  VESSELS. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  statement  given  in  the  appendix, 
the  total  amount  deposited  in  the  Treasury  from  November  1,  1888,  to 
November  1, 1889,  as  receipts  from  the  sale,  at  public  auction,  of  con- 
demned property  pertaining  to  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  from  sales 
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to  other  departments  of  the  GovernmeDt,  fh)in  rents,  interest,  and  pre- 
miums on  exchange,  was  887,372.18,  including  $1G,000  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  condemned  vessels,  which  was  covered  into  the  Treasary  by  my 
predecessor.  Of  the  total  amonnt,  $27,835.06  were  carried  to  the  credit 
of  the  proper  appropriations  and  $59,537.12  covered  into  the  Treasary 
in  parsaance  of  law. 

The  sales  at  Norfolk  in  September  last  of  old  materials  condemned 
by  statutory  board,  under  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  Augusts,  1882,  have  not  yet  been  reported,  and  are  therefore 
not  included  in  the  above  total.    They  will  net  about  $15,000. 

No  sales  of  old  vessels  have  taken  place  during  the  year.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  act  of  August  5,  1882,  the  Jtmiata  and  Quinnebau^  have 
been  stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  as  "  unfit  for  further  service,'^ 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  have  been  appraised. 
The  sum  of  $940.47,  being  the  balance  on  hand  of  proceeds  of  sales  of 
old  vessels,  transferred  to  me  by  check  on  my  entry  into  'office,  has 
been  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

The  tug  Pilgrim  which  was  condemned  and  offered  for  sale  in  1886, 
but  for  which  no  bids  were  made,  was  re-appraised  July  6  last,  and  will 
shortly  be  re-advertised  for  sale. 

Of  the  other  wooden  vessels  the  Lancaster  has  been  recently  sur- 
veyed and  ordered  to  be  repaired  for  use  as  a  gunnery  ship.  The  Brook- 
Zynwas  also  ordered  to  be  repaired,  but  upon  opening  her  up  was  found 
to  be  badly  decayed,  and  a  resurvey  has  been  ordered  which  will  prob- 
ably result  in  her  condemnation.  The  Ossipee  has  been  surveyed,  and 
as  it  will  cost  8100,000  to  repair  her,  including  new  boilers,  it  has  been 
decided  to  remove  the  old  boilers  and  use  her  as  a  sailing  ship  for  the 
instruction  of  apprentices. 

On  the  1st  of  March  last  the  Department  bad  directed  the  sale  of  the 
Monoca^n/j  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  board  of  survey. 
The  sale  was  advertised  to  take  place  May  13.  On  May  7  the  Depart- 
ment suspended  the  sale  and  ordered  a  resurvey.  The  board  found 
the  vessel  was  worth  repairing,  and  that  the  repairs  could  be  made  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  As  a  vessel  of  this  class  is  indispensable  for  river 
service  on  the  Asiatic  station,  and  as  the  repairs,  amounting  to  a  little 
over  $10,000,  would  put  her  in  condition  for  three  years,  the  necessary 
order  was  issued,  and  the  work  is  now  completed. 

The  returns  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  Paymaster-General  show 
that  the  stock  on  hand  at  shore  stations  of  articles  belonging  to  the  Navy 
June  30, 1889,  amounted  in  value  to  $10,486,885.24.  The  largest  items 
in  the  list  are:  Ouns  and  carriages,  84,024,047.23;  ammunition  and  ex- 
plosives, $2,292,120.05;  oak  timber,  $1,721,485.63;  paints  and  chemicajs, 
$909,558.61,  of  which  about  $800,000  is  represented  by  a  stock  of  niter 
acquired  during  or  subsequent  to  the  war  for  prudential  reasons ;  gun 
equipment  and  implements,  $802,214.25;  brass,  coi)per,  etc.,  $541,070.69; 
chain,  $503,881.03. 
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These  stores,  wbich  takenp  valaablespace  at  navy-yards,  and  involve 
exfu^nse  for  ]>re8orvation  and  custody,  and  a  large  part  of  which  will 
never  in  any  contingency  be  osed,  ought  to  be  condemneil  under  the 
act  of  August  i3,  1>^82,  section  2,  not  being  such  as  ^<can  be  profitably 
used  by  re-working  or  otherwise  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  vessels* 
their  machinery,  armor,  armament,  or  equipment"  The  act  requires 
that  all  ttttcli  sales  shall  be  at  public  auction^  a  method  which  is  well 
adapted  for  small  sales,  but  which  gives  opi>ortunities  for  combinations 
of  bidders  against  the  Government,  where  the  amounts  involved  are 
large.  1  recommend  that  this  statute  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
sales  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  either  by  public  auction  as  at 
present,  or  by  public  advertisement  inviting  sealed  proiK)sals,  in  the 
manner  now  prescribed  by  law  for  sales  of  condemned  vessels. 

A  copy  of  the  statement  of  the  Fourth  Auditor  particularizing  the 
several  dei>osits  on  account  of  sales  during  the  year  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix. 

MARINE  CORPS. 

The  report  of  Ool.  G.  G.  McGawley,  commandant  of  the  Marine  Oorps, 
advocates  an  increase  in  the  number  of  privates  now  appropriated  for. 
The  full  strength  of  the  force  as  prescribed  by  law  is  2,500,  but  the 
appropriation  allows  only  1,600.  This  number  is  not  large  enough  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  as  a  result  the  men  are  overtasked  and  deser- 
tions are  frequent  An  additional  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  appropriations  for  transportation  and  recruiting,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  open  recruiting  offices  in  the  interior,  and  thus 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  corps.  A  small  addition  to  the  amounts  al- 
lowed would  correct  these  evils. 

CENTENNIAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  MELBOURNE. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Department,  Lieut.  Adolph  Marix  was 
detailed  for  dutv  at  the  Centennial  International  Exhibition  at  Mel- 
bourne,  Victoria,  as  disbursing  officer  and  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Commission.  He  also  served  as  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
court  at  the  exliibition,  and  from  January  15  until  the  close  of  the  ex- 
hibition, March  31,  1889,  ho  was  in  charge  of  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
missioner having  returned  home.  The  services  rendered  by  Lieutenant 
Marix  are  favorably  referred  to  by  the  Commissioner. 

THE  REVENUE  MARINE  SERVICE. 

The  recommendation  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  that  the  officers  of  the  Eevenue  Marine  Service  should  be 
taken  from  the  graduates  of  the  Academy.  This  suggestion  is  sound 
and  timely,  but  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  extravagance  of  main- 
taining in  the  United  States  what  are  practically  two  navies,  one  for 
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ooean  sorvioe  and  the  other  for  coast  service,  supplied  by  two  naval 
academies,  one  of  which  discharges  half  of  its  pupils  at  graduating, 
has  at  different  times  been  poiiitrd  out,  and  nowhere  more  forcibly 
than  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  oi  the  Navy  for  18^2  and  1883. 
The  report  for  1882  says: 

In  the  tntereata  of  economy  the  chan^o  sn^j^oitrud  is  desirable.  While  the  Navy 
proper  is  being  redaced  the  Government  is  ke^rping  up  a  i^veniio  navy  of  34  cap- 
taint,  66  lieutenants,  and  (m  enginocm:  in  aU,  l6o  otUcen*.  Two  training-8c{iooU  are 
maintained  to  do  the  work  of  one.  The  Xaval  Academy  at  AiiuapoliA  is  supplied  with 
a  fall  corpaof  instructors,  and  ovcry  applianoo  for  tln»  trainin;;  at  n!l  times  of  :{35 
naval  cadets.  At  the  samo  time,  another  school  is  maiutaiiied  at  New  Bedford  for 
the  training  of  KeT-enne  Marine  cadets,  covering  the  same  ground,  only  in  a  limited 
defj^ree,  and  with  imperfect  appliances.  The  Kevenue  Marine  cadets  receive  ^900  a 
year  during  their  service  at  the  school. 

Recent  legislation  has  provided  that  only  a  part  of  each  graduating  class  at  Annap- 
olis shall  enter  the  Navy,  while  the  remainder  Mmll  be  given  a  year's  pay,  and 
remanded  to  private  life.  All  these  young  men,  ui)on  whom  the  Government  has 
bestowed  a  gratuitous  education,  are  well  fitted  for  their  profession,'  fh>m  whioh 
they  are  thus  excluded ;  and  by  opening  the  cruising  cutter  ^rvice  to  tbese  graduates 
of  the  Naval  Academy  the  Government  will  save,  at  a  single  stroke,  the  whole  cost 
of  a  duplicate  establishment. 

The  Department  therefore  strongly  recommends  a  consolidation  of 
the  ooast-guard  navy  and  the  ocean  navy.  It  is  believed  that  no  prac- 
tical difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment  The  present 
Bevenne  Marine,  composed  of  some  two  hundred  officers,  should  be 
taken  bodily  into  the  naval  service  and  organized  as  a  separate  corps, 
to  be  known  as  the  Revenue  Marine  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  in  all 
resi>ects  to  the  laws,  and  entitled  to  j^II  the  privileges  which  attach  to 
the  naval  commission. 

Tlie  interests  of  the  existing:  Revenue  Marine  officers  being  thus 
carefully  guarded,  their  employment  and  emoluments  will  continue  as 
at  the  present  time.  As  vacancies  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  list  they 
should  be  tilled,  not  by  special  appointment,  but  by  the  temporary  de- 
tail of  junior  naval  officers,  thereby  diminishing  the  number  of  cadets 
discharged  each  year  from  the  graduating  class  at  the  Academy.  As 
the  numbers  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Corps  decrease,  the  numl>er  of 
junior  officers  of  the  Xavy  em[)loyed  on  the  <luty  would  increase,  until, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  corps  would  |)ass  away  by  the  opeiation  of 
natural  causes,  such  as  retirement,  death,  and  resignation. 

As  to  emploj'meut,  the  officers  of  the  Kevenue  Marine  Corps,  as  long 
as  it  lasted,  and  those  of  the  Navy  supplying  the  places  made  vacant 
in  the  corps,  would  perform  the  duties  now  incident  to  the  Revenue 
Marine.  The  harbor  boats  now  used  by  the  inspectors  of  customs, 
which  do  not  require  a  special  corf)s  of  officers,  sliould  remain,  as  at 
present,  exclusively  un<ler  the  customs  service,  as  the  light-house  ten- 
ders are  under  the  Liglit-i louse  Board.  The  cruising  cutters,  however 
should  be  officered  and  manned  by  a  force  fully  incorporated  in  the 
naval  organization. 
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The  daties  of  tho  Navy  and  Revenae  Marine  are  identical  in  general 
character^  and  differ  only  in  tlieir  administrative  objects.  One  polices 
the  ocean,  the  other  the  coast.  The  seizure  of  smugglers,  the  only  duty 
of  the  Bevenne  Marine  that  has  direct  relation  with  the  collection  of 
customs,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  duty  of  naval  officers  in  seizing  ves- 
sels engaged  in  contraband  trade  in  time  of  war.  Other  duties  of  the 
Bevenue  Marine,  such  as  the  enforcement  of  the  neutrality  laws  and 
the  suppression  of  piracy  and  of  mutinies  in  merchant  vessels,  are  now 
actually  imposed  on  and  performed  by  the  Navy  in  common  with  the 
sister  service. 

The  rescue  of  distressed  vessels  and  seamen  on  our  coast  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  naval  as  of  revenue  officers,  and  the  only  reason  why  the 
former  do  not  perform  it  is  because  they  are  not  on  the  coast,  or  have 
no  suitable  vessels  for  the  service.  For  the  other  miscellaneous  duties 
of  the  Revenue  Marine,  such  as  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  applicable 
to  shipping,  the  prevention  of  unlawful  traffic  in  fire-arms  in  Alaska, 
and  the  protection  of  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  sea,  naval  officers 
are  perfectly  well  fitted.  Finally,  in  time  of  war  both  law  and  custom 
sanction  the  employment  of  the  Bevenue  Marine  in  naval  operations. 

The  practical  identity  of  the  services  lies  in  the  fact  that  both  are 
nautical,  and  both  are  military.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  a 
distinction  between  them,  and  a  consolidation  would  inure  equally  to  the 
advantage  of  both ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  officers  of  both  services 
would  regard  the  change  with  favor.  The  Bevenue  Marine  would  be 
placed  on  a  substantial  footing,  absolutely  the  same  as  that  of  naval 
officers,  and  could  not  fail  to  fiud  satisfaction  in  being  connected 
with  the  past  traditions  and  future  development  of  the  Navy.  The 
junior  naval  officers,  who  would  gradually  obtain  employment  in  the 
cutters,  would  find  the  service  of  great  practical  benefit,  and  the  knowl- 
edge they  would  thus  obtain  of  the  pilotage  of  our  own  coasts  and  har- 
bors would  bean  overwhelming  advantage  to  the  Government  during 
their  whole  professional  career.  Finally,  in  the  interests  of  a  sound 
economy,  the  consolidation  must  sooner  or  later  take  place,  and  the 
sooner  it  comes  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country,  for  the  Navy,  and 
for  the  Bevenue  Marine. 

It  is  now  eight  years  since  the  Navy  entered  upon  its  present  course 
of  development.  The  sixteen  years  that  preceded  this  period  were 
marked  by  the  reaction  and  relaxation  that  naturally  follow  a  costly 
and  hard-fought  war.  The  turning-point  was  reached  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1882,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  estimate  at  their  true 
value  the  successive  steps  by  which  this  eight  years'  development  has 
been  accomplished.  The  first  was  the  rigorous  limitation  of  repairs  on 
the  old  wooden  ships  to  a  small  fraction  of  their  cost,  and  the  removal 
from  the  list  of  those  that  could  not  be  made  serviceable  within  the 
limit.  Without  this  bold  and  judicious  measure  the  new  navy  would 
not  jet  have  been  commenced.    The  construction  of  efficient  cruisers  fol* 
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lowed  at  onoe.  The  closing  of  uDneccssary  yards  and  the  concentration 
of  work  at  those  remaining  in  operation  was  another  act  of  retrench* 
ment  which  oi>ened  the  way  for  a  more  profitable  outlay.  Out  of  it  has 
grown  the  Washington  naval  gunfactory,  a  working  establishment 
second  in  its  way  to  no  other  in  the  world. 

The  investigations  of  the  Gun  Foundry  Board  of  1883-^84,  of  the  Board 
of  Fortifications  ofl885-'86,  and  of  the  special  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  combined  with  the  efforts  of  the  Department  and  the'  man- 
ufacturers) contributed  to  the  same  result^  and  brought  about  the  do- 
mestication in  the  United  States  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  armor  and 
gunforgings,  and  of  machine  and  rapid-firing  guns.  The  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  in  whose  work  these  converging  influences  united,  has  now 
begun  the  supply  of  high-power  cannon  of  its  own  design  and  make, 
which  are  fully  equal  to  similar  guns  abroad.  The  construction  of  war 
ships  has  been  continued  successfully,  the  designs  increasing  in  efficiency 
with  every  advance  in  the  science  of  naval  architecture. 

A  like  progress  has  been  made  in  naval  administration.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  the  employment  of  trained 
observers  abroad  in  connection  with  it;  the  foundation  of  the  War  Col- 
lege, which  has  developed  the  study  of  problems  of  modem  warfare  in 
a  manner  at  once  scientific  and  practical ;  the  consolidation  of  stores 
and  accounts;  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  introduction  of  unity  of  admin- 
istration into  the  management  of  the  fleet  and  of  unity  of  purpose  into 
the  bureaus  concerned  in  ship  design,  armament,  engineering,  and  equip- 
ment, are  important  steps  in  the  direction  of  reform.  To  these  meas- 
ures Congress,  the  Department,  and,  by  no  means  least,  the  professional 
talent  of  the  service  itself,  have  all  contributed.  It  is  a  work  in  which 
both  the  administrations  covering  the  period  have  had  their  share,  and 
the  citizens  of  this  country  should  congratulate  themselves  that  its  po- 
litical parties,  instead  of  attempting  to  detract  from  and  belittle  each 
othei's  contributions  to  naval  development,  are  engaged  only  in  a  gen- 
erous rivalry  to  see  which  can  do  the  Navy  the  most  good. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the  last  eight  years,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  fleet  has  still  only  a  nominal  existence.  During  the 
past  year  four  ships  have  been  added  to  the  list,  and  seven  have  been 
or  will  shortly  be  removed.  At  no  previous  time  in  the  present  cen- 
tury has  the  country  been  relatively  so  powerless  at  sea.  The  wooden 
ships  are  a  makeshift,  and  will  soon  cease  to  be  even  that.  The  old 
monitors  are  worse  than  useless.  The  force  actually  available  at  the 
present  time  comprises  eight  modern  vessels,  of  no  great  fighting  power 
because  of  their  weakness  for  defense.  The  main  force  hiis  yet  to  be 
authorized.  Until  the  United  States  has  a  fleet  of  twenty  battle  ships 
with  coast-defenders,  cruisers,  and  torpedo-boats  in  suitable  proportions 
for  efficient  defense,  and  an  establishment  in  such  working  order,  as 
to  administrative  machiDery,  officers,  men,  reserves,  and  vessels,  that  it 
can  be  brought  without  delay  into  effective  action,  the  country  caA.iCk<(^\k 
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consider  that  it  possesses  a  Navy ;  and  a  Kavy  it  can  never  afford  to 
be  without. 

The  true  principle  for  us  to  follow  is  that  laid  down  by  President 
John  Adams  in  his  message  of  1800,  when  he  said:  "  Seasonable  and 
systematic  arrangements,  so  far  as  our  resources  will  justify,  for  a  Navy 
adapted  to  defensive  war,  which  may  in  case  of  necessity  be  quickly 
brought  into  use,  seem  to  be  as  much  recommended  by  a  wise  and  true 
economy  as  by  a  just  regard  for  our  future  tranquillity,  for  the  safety  of 
our  shores,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  property  committed  to  the 
oeean." 

B.  P.  Tracy, 
Becretary  of  the  Savy. 
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No.  4.— DISASTER  AT  APIA,  SAMOA. 

UEPORT  OF  BEAB-ADMIRAL  L.  A.  KIMBERLY. 

Apia,  Samoa,  March  19, 1889. 

Sib:  It  becomes  my  painful  daty  to  report  to  the  Department  the 
disastrous  injury  and  loss  sustained  by  the  vessels  under  my  com- 
mand in  the  harbor  of  Apia  during  the  hurricane  which  swept  these 
waters  March  15  and  16.  When  the  gale  commenced  there  were  in  the 
harbor  the  following  menof-war:  U.  S.  ships  Treiiton,  Vandalia^  and 
Nipsic  ;  H.  B.  M.  ship  Calliope^  and  H.  I.  G.  M.  ships  Adkr,  Olga^  and 
Eber,  There  were  also  a  few  merchant  vessels  and  small  craft.  The 
Nipsic  had  the  inner  berth,  and  the  Trenton  (last  to  arrive)  had  the 
outer  berth. 

Indications  of  bad  weather  appeared  during  the  forenoon  of  Friday, 
March  15,  and  at  1  o'clock  on  that  day  I  commenced  preparations  to 
meet  a  gale  by  sending  down  the  lower  yards  and  housing  topmasts. 
Fires  were  lighted  and  steam  raised.  By  3  o'clock  the  gale  had  developed. 
It  blew  hard  during  the  evening,  and  about  8  p.  m.  we  parte<l  our  port 
bower  cable.  During  the  night  it  blew  with  great  violence,  but  with 
aid  of  steam  the  vessels  kept  in  good  shape  till  morning.  At  daylight 
we  had  hoped  for  a  moderation  of  the  wind,  but  were  disappointed. 
The  gale  set  in  with  renewed  fury,  and  early  in  the  forenoon  it  was  evi- 
dent that  some  of  the  inner  ships  were  ashore  and  those  nearer  to  us 
were  riding  uneasily.  The  flag-ship  lost  her  wheel  about  this  time.  It 
carried  away  with  a  crash  and  seriously  injured  some  of  the  helmsmen. 
Relieving  tackles  and  spare  tiller  were  applied  promptly,  but  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  rudder  was  broken,  and  soon  it  was  entirely  useless. 

The  wind  by  this  time  was  blowing  with  hurricane  force  and  the  seas 
were  very  heavy.  The  ship  had  begun  to  make  water  during  the  early 
morning.  The  hand  pumx)s  were  manned  and  all  bilge  pumps  in  the 
engine-room  put  on.  The  water  gained  and  threatened  to  put  out  the 
fires  'y  the  greater  part  of  it  seeming  to  come  in  through  the  hawse  pipes 
which  are  situated  on  the  berth  deck.  Every  effort  was  made  to  stop 
the  entrance  of  water  at  this  point,  by  jamming  in  bedding,  and  by 
putting  woulding  on  the  chains,  and  veering  into  the  hawse  pipes.  It 
could  be  checked  in  this  way  but  not  stopped ;  for  the  violence  of  the 
seas  was  so  great  that  it  would  force  back  everything  that  opposed  it. 
All  hands  were  set  to  bailing,  and  the  handy  billy  rigged,  but  by  9.30 
a.  m.  the  fires  had  been  put  out  and  the  men  driven  up  from  the  fire- 
loom*    Work  at  the  hand  pumps  and  with  the  buckets  continued  txom 
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this  time  throughout  the  gale,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  relight  the 
fires  and  keep  the  sliip  afloat. 

A  little  before  noon  the  Calliope  was  seen  to  be  very  oneasy  at  her 
moorings,  and  soon  she  steamed  towards  us,  having  parted  or  slipped 
her  cables,  and  making  an  effort  to  go  out  the  harbor  she  came  near 
colliding  with  us  and  steamed  out  in  the  face  of  the  hnrricane.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  wind  having  hauled  a  little,  the  flag-ship  was  more  un- 
steady at  her  moorings  and  parted  two  chains,  one  soon  after  the  other. 
We  then  drifted  over  towards  the  eastern  reef,  escaping  the  wreck  of  a 
merchant  bark  by  the  mere  chance  of  her  dragging  as  we  approached 
her.  We  drifted  until  our  stern  was  almost  against  the  reef.  Destruc- 
tion seemed  imminent,  as  the  vessel  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  reef 
for  a  long  while  and  pitching  heavily.  We  drifted  in  this  position 
along  the  reef  for  a  considerable  distance  until  we  came  to  where  it 
turned  more  toward  the  eastward.  Here  we  found  smoother  water  and 
our  remaining  anchor  seemed  to  hold  quite  well  for  a  time.  This  x)Osi- 
tion,  however,  put  us  directly  in  the  hawse  of  H.  I.  6.  M.  S.  Olgaj 
which  vessel  had  one  of  the  smoothest  berths  in  the  harbor  at  this 
time.  She  was  riding  well  and  had  control  of  her  engines.  Efforts 
were  at  once  made  to  heave  over  the  8-inch  rifle-gun  from  the  fore- 
castle, to  assist  in  holding,  but  it  could  not  be  done  in  time.  We 
slowly  drifted  upon  her,  and  she  avoided  us  twice  by  skillful  use  of 
helm  and  engines,  but  soon  after  cut  into  our  quarters,  first  one 
side,  then  the  other,  carrying  away  boat's  rigging  and  quarter  galleries, 
but  not  essentially  injuring  the  hull. 

Duriiig  all  this  time  the  officers  of  the  flag-ship  made  every  effort  to 
manage  her  by  the  storm  sails  and  putting  men  in  the  rigging.  We 
drifted  by  the  port  side  of  the  Olgaj  and  across  to  the  western  reef, 
dragging  the  anchor  and  tailing  now  on  the  western  reef  as  we  had  be- 
fore done  on  the  eastern.  Some  of  the  wrecked  vessels  were  now  in 
plain  sight;  Nipsic  well  inshore  on  good  bottom,  stem  to  the  seas ;  Van- 
dalia  sunk  against  the  reef,  m<ists  standing  and  tops  and  rigging  filled 
with  men ;  spray  and  surf  flying  to  their  mastheads.  JSher  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  Adler  on  her  side,  high  on  the  reef.  The  Olga  had  turned  for 
the  shore  and  going  ahead  under  steam  and  sail  was  beached  on  good 
bottom  and  in  a  good  position,  stern  to  the  seas. 

All  this  time  the  gale  was  blowing  with  unabated  fury.  About  G 
o'clock  we  were  expecting  to  strike  the  reef  momentarily.  It  was  di- 
rectly under  our  stern ;  but,  as  on  the  eastern  side,  an  under  tow  or 
current  seemed  to  carry  us  along  the  reef  and  keep  us  just  clear  of 
striking.  Thus  we  came  on  to  where  the  Vandalia  was  lying,  and  it 
was  evident  that  our  stern  would  soon  strike  against  her  port  side.  As 
we  approached  her  rockets  were  fired,  carrying  lines,  with  the  hope  of 
rescuing  the  people  on  her  masts.  This  proved  verj^  successful,  and 
the  men  from  the  main  and  mizzen  were  rescued  first.  Soon  after  we 
struck  the  Vandalia  with  violence,  and  her  main  and  mizzen  masts 
went  by  the  board.  We  then  swung  gradually  and  settled  into  a  posi- 
tion alongside  of  her,  just  touching  the  bottom,  and  our  stern  grazing 
a  small  wreck  and  the  reef.  The  men  were  rescued  from  the  foremast 
of  the  Vandalia,  and  thence  on  during  the  night  we  continued  to  beat 
upon  the  bottom  and  against  the  Vandalia  with  great  force. 

The  wind  during  this  (Saturday)  night  blew  with  hurricane  force, 
squall  following  squall  with  hardly  any  appreciable  interval.  The  seas, 
however,  were  not  so  high  as  they  were  further  out,  and  we  got  through 
the  night  without  additional  serious  misfortune. 

Just  before  daylight  the  flag-ship  was  visited  by  two  boats  manned 
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entirely  by  natives,  who  carried  lines  to  the  shore.  This  was  danger- 
ous work,  owing  to  the  darkness,  to  the  sea  and  current,  to  the  ree& 
and  wreckage,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the  Trenton  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  Vandalia^s  wreck. 

The  men  were  kept  at  the  pumps  and  buckets  without  cessation,  with 
a  view  to  hauling  oif  the  ship,  if  possible,  and  keeping  her  afloat  when 
the  gale  abated.  In  the  morning  the  wind  moderated.  It  was  then 
ascertained  that  the  propeller  was  missing.  The  ship  had  settled  hard 
on  the  bottom,  and  the  water  could  not  be  reduced ;  it  was  up  to  the 
engine-room  platform  and  rising.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  docking  facilities  or  marine  railway  appliances  and 
powerful  pumps,  the  abandonment  of  the  ship  became  necessary. 
Stores  were  gotten  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  people  got  their 
eftects  ashore.  Immediately  thereafter  the  crew  was  set  to  work  getting 
out  and  saving  from  her  everything  possible.  On  Monday  the  water 
was  up  to  her  gun  deck,  and  she  had  settled  a  little  on  her  port  side.  On 
Tuesday  she  had  settled  more  to  port  and  was  still  lower  in  the  water. 

The  Vandalia  is  completely  submerged,  only  her  foremast  and  head- 
booms  showing  above  the  water.  The  Nipsic  is  lying  in  about  7  feet 
of  water  at  low  tide  (rise  and  fall  about  4  feet).  She  would  probably 
have  to  be  hauled  astern  some  500  feet  to  float  her  at  high  tide.  She 
has  lost  her  smoke-pipe,  also  her  rudder,  and  her  propeller  is  badly 
damaged.  Her  crew  remain  on  board,  and  she  keeps  her  bilges  free  of 
water  by  the  steam-pump.  I  have  ordered  a  board  to  investigate  at 
once  the  possibility  of  saving  the  Nipsic^  and  to  further  investigate 
and  report  upon  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  loss  and  damage 
of  the  vessels  by  the  gale.  The  report  of  this  board  will  be  forwarded 
by  the  first  opportunity  after  its  receipt  by  me.  The  crews  of  the  Van- 
dalia and  Trenton  ai'e  in  barrack  on  shore.  The  Calliope  steamed  into 
the  harbor  this  morning,  showing  signs  of  having  experienced  heavy 
weather.  She  goes  te  Sydney  as  soon  as  possible  for  repairs,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Kane  her  diving  outfit  has  been 
turned  over  to  us,  and  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  saving 
stores.  I  commend  his  services  to  the  Department,  and  trust  that  they 
will  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  recognition. 

Lieutenant  Wilson  goes  to  Auckland  to  report  the  catastrophe  to  the 
Department  by  cable,  and  to  charter  a  steamer  to  take  to  San  Fran- 
cisco the  Yandalia^s  crew  and  others  of  the  squadron  who  are  sick  and 
disabled.  By  the  Calliope^  I  send  a  duplicate  dispatch  to  Sydney  to  bo 
forwarded  by  the  United  States  consul  to  the  Department. 

I  have  received  the  most  valuable  assistance  from  Malietoa  Mataafa, 
who  has  sent  a  large  number  of  his  men  to  help  in  getting  stores  and 
public  property  from  the  ships. 

The  Calliope  when  she  went  out  the  harbor  carried  90  pounds  of  steam, 
making  seventy-four  revolutions,  and  then  wasjust  able  to  make  head- 
way against  the  gale;  and  when  outside,  during  the  period  of  four  hours 
she  made  no  headway,  engines  running  at  full  speed. 

I  regret  to  report  the  following  loss  of  life : 

On  Uie  Vandalia^  four  officers  and  thirty-nine  men,  viz : 


Capt.  C.  M.  School! maker. 

Paymaster  Frank  H.  Arms. 

First  Lieat.  F.  £.  Sutton,  marine 

corps. 
Pay  Clerk  John  Roche. 
George  Mnrrage,  bay  man. 
B.  F.  Davis,  engineer's  yeoman. 
M.  H.  Joseph,  engineer's  yeoman. 

Ab  89 21 


N.  B.  Green,  bayman. 
H.  P.  Stalman,  bayman. 
C.  H.  Hawkins,  steerage  steward. 
C.  E.  G.  Stanford,  landsman. 
\V.  Brisbane,  cabin  stewanl. 
Joseph  Griffin,  first-class  fireman. 
M.  Erickson,  ordinary  seaman. 
Thomas  Kelly,  second-class  firenuuu 
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On  the  VatuMia — Oontinaed. 

W.  Howat,  coal  heaver. 

C  P.  Krateer,  ordinary  neaman. 

Thomas  Riley,  landsman. 

John  KellF,  onlinaiy  ^^■^'nwp. 

Henry  Baker,  landaniaa. 

John  Haatchett,  sergeant. 

Frank  Lissman,  sergeanl. 

£.  K.  yTammer,  seamaa. 

George  Gorman,  carpenter. 

H.  Cralgin,  captain  after-gnard. 

William  Brown,  first  quartermaster. 

T.  G.  Downey,  paymaster's  yeoman. 

Michael  Cashen,  oorporaL 

Nicholas  JQnaelia^  corporal. 

On  the  Nifric^  seven  meni  viz : 

Joshna  Heap,  apprentice. 
George  W.  Callan,  apprentioe. 
Henry  Pontseel,  coxswain. 
William  Watson^  first-class  fireman. 


H.  C.  Gehring,  private  marine. 
Adolpli  GoMner,  private  marine. 
Frank  Jcmes,  private  marina. 
George  Jordan,  private  uiariDa. 
John  Willford.  private  marine. 
Henry  Wixted,  private  marine, 
▲ylmer  Hontgomerie,  private  maflne. 
John  8ims,  pnvate  marine. 
G.  H.  Wells,  private  marine. 
Chaiies  Kraus,  private  marine. 
Ah  Kean,  cabin  cook. 
Ah  Pack,  seamen's  cook. 
Pen  Dang,  iandaman. 
Yee  Hor,  ward-room  cook. 


David  Patrick  Kelleher,  coal  heaver. 

John  GilL  seaman. 

Thomas  Johnson,  cabin  steward. 


On  the  Trenton^  J.  Hewlett  (Iandaman)  was  stmck  on  the  head  by 
the  breaking  in  of  a  port,  and  died  soon  after. 

Daring  the  entire  time  Captain  Farquhar  showed  great  ciffe  and 
good  judgment  in  handling  the  ship  through  this  terrific  gale  and  never 
^fb  the  bridge.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  his  executive  and  navigating 
officers,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  save  the  ship.  In  fact,  so  ^aj*  as  I 
could  observe,  all  the  officers  behaved  extremely  well  under  the  trying 
circumstances  and  performed  titieir  duties  cheerfully,  effectively,  and  as 
well  as  could  be  desired. 

This  disaster  I  classify  among  the  incidents  and  accidents  inseparable 
from  the  prosecution  of  duty.  Its  magnitude,  however,  gives  it  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  which,  fortuoately,  the  service  is  rarely  compelled 
to  witness. 

Captain  Farquhar  has  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry.    No  disinter- 
ested officers  are  available  here.    I  therefore  resi>ectfully  refer  the  entire 
matter  to  the  Department,  and  if  further  investigation  is  deemed  neces- 
sary I  should  be  pleased  to  have  a  court  of  inquiry  ordered. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  A.  Ejmbebly, 
Bear-Admiral^  U.  S.  Navy^ 
Commanding  U.  S.  Naval  Force  on  Pacific  Station. 

The  Seobbtaby  of  the  Navy. 


additional  report  of  rear-admiral  l,  a.  kimberly;  condition 

of  vessels. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Apia^  Samoa^  March  21,  1889. 

Sra:  The  Nipaic  was  off  last  night,  and  is  now  afloat  without  rudder 
or  rudder-post,  and  her  crew  is  engaged  in  trying  to  get  up  her  chains. 

The  Trenton  is  sunk,  the  water  coming  over  the  port  side  of  her  gun- 
deck  at  high  water.  I  think  her  back  is  broken.  She  might  possibly 
bo  freed  from  water  if  we  had  the  proper  appliances — powerful  steam- 
pumx)s,  etc.    She  has  no  rudder,  rudder-post,  or  propeller,  and  lies  with 
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her  deck  slightly  inclined  to  seaward.  She  lies  alongside  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Vandaliaj  which  is  shoreward  of  her.  The  latter  vessel  is  a  total 
wreck  and  broken  in  two.  At  high  tide  the  water  rises  over  her  top- 
gallant forecastle;  only  her  foremast  is  standing.  We  are  engaged 
securing  moorings  for  the  Nipsic  and  in  wrecking  the  IVewtonand  Van- 
dalia.  A  good  deal  of  what  we  save  might  be  sold  at  public  auction, 
to  save  expense  of  storing  and  transi>ortation.  Our  sick  and  injured 
are  doing  well.  It  would  perhaps  be  well  to  send  a  wrecking  vessel 
here  later  in  the  season,  to  save  the  Trenton^s  heavy  guns^  ammunition, 
etc.  I  have  received  from  Capt.  Henry  C.  Kane,  Royal  iNavy,  a  diving 
suit  and  apparatus,  and  will  use  for  all  it  is  worth,  but  we  ought  to  have 
another  in  case  of  accident  to  this. 

I  hope  the  Department  will  not  forget  Captain  Kane's  kindness  to  us 
in  our  distress;  he  commands  U.  B.  M.  S.  Calliapej  which  vessel  having 
but  one  boat,  I  gave  to  her  one  of  our  ten-oared  cutters.  As  she  did  not 
consider  it  safe  to  lie  here  at  this  season  of  the  year,  she  has  sailed 
this  morning  for  Sydney,  where  she  will  be  repaired,  as  she  was  consid- 
erably damaged  by  the  Olga  colliding  with  her.  Almost  every  vessel 
was  at  one  time  or  another  in  collision  with  some  other  vessel^  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  damage  which  occurred  was  owing  to  this  cause. 

If  I  can  save  the  Nipsic^  which  can  be  done  if  the  weather  permits, 
I  will  send  her  under  convoy  to  Auckland  to  be  docked  and  repaired. 
Another  ship  should  be  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of  convoying  her,  as 
the  risk  of  an  improvised  rudder  is  too  great  to  send  her  there  alone.  I 
have  still  to  learn  of  the  condition  of  her  machinery  and  propeller,  but 
shall  be  informe<l  In  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  A.  KiMBERLT, 

Bear-Admiraly  U.  8.  Navy^ 
Commanding  U.  8.  Naval  Force  on  Pacific  Station* 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


No.  8.— REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

United  States  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  June  7, 1889. 

SiB:  The  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval  Academy  has  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report : 

The  Board  convened  on  the  1st  instant,  and  organized  by  the  election 
of  Commodore  George  Brown,  U.  S.  Navy,  president,  and  Senator  M.  C 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  vice  president ;  Lieut.  Richard  Wainright, 
XT.  S.  Navy,  secretary,  he  having  been  detailed  for  that  duty  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Academy. 

STANDING  C0M]MITTEES.     . 

(1)  Condition  of  at^miMsign  to  and  discharge  from  the  Academy. — Hon.  M.  Q.  Butler^ 

Hon.  H.  A.  Herbert,  Hon.  C.  H.  Grosvennr,  Commodore  Georrffe  Brown. 

(2)  Subjects  of  study  and  standard  of  scholarship. — Hon.  H.  M.  Teller,  L.  C.  Gar- 

land, LL.  D.,  Gonenil  V.  A.  Walker. 

(3)  Grounds,  buildings,  and  sanitary  condition. — Hon.  William  McAdoo,  Governor 

J.  A.  BeavHr.  lUm.  C  II.  Grosveuor. 

(4)  SMLinanshipf  ordnance,  and  navigation, — Commodore  George  Brown,  Governor 

J.  A.  Beaver,  Hon.  Wililani  McAdoo. 

(5)  Discipliney  drill,   pra-Uval   ixcn ifHi*,  adminisiralion   and  police. — General  S.L. 

Woodford,  General  F.  A.  Walker,  Hon.  M.  C.  Butler. 
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(6)  Steam,  fiiathemaiics,  phyaics,  and  m^anic^.^Dr.  T.  C.  MendenhaU,  Prof.  Oren 

Boot,  General  F.  A.  Walker. 

(7)  English  atudieSf  modem  languages,  drawing,  jphysiology,  and  hygiene. — Pro!  Oren 

Root,  L.  C.  Garlaud,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  H.  M.  Teller. 

(8)  Finance  and  library, — Hon.  H.  A.  Herbert,  Commodore  George  Brown. 

(9)  Final  report.— Hon.  C.  H.  Grosvenor,  General  S.  L.  Woodford,  Dr.  T.  C.  Mend* 

enhall,  Commodore  George  Brown. 
General  Stewart  L.  Woodford  was  elected  orator. 
Seasions  of  the  Board  were  held  daily  during  the  contlnoance  of  the  examinations. 


OONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  TO  AND  DISCHARGE  FROM  THE  ACADEMY. 

The  Board,  after  carefal  consideration  of  the  subject,  ananimonsly 
recommends  that  the  academic  course  be  reduced  from  six  to  four  years, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  graduates  be  commissioned  as  en- 
signs. It  also  recommends  that  it  shall  be  required  bv  law  that  the 
designation  of  persons  for  appointment,  and  their  alternates,  to  fill  va- 
cancies occurring  from  graduation,  be  made  one  year  in  advance  when 
practicable. 

The  Board  also  recommends  a  change  in  the  law  fixing  the  maximum 
limit  of  age  for  entrance  into  the  Naval  Academy  at  twenty  (20)  years. 
In  its  opinion  nineteen  (19)  years  is  the  better  limit. 

The  Board  has  made  diligent  inquiry  in  order  that  it  might  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  effect  upon  cadets  of  the  law,  first  enacted  in  1882,  lim- 
iting the  number  of  admissions  into  the  Navy. 

It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  cadets,  seeing  no  fair  prospect 
of  a  commission,  would  become  discouraged  and  cease  to  pursue  their 
studies  with  diligence.  There  is  testimony  tending  to  show  that,  in  some 
degree,  this  is  true.  The  Board  believes  that  the  value  of  the  course 
of  instruction,  both  to  those  who  reach  graduation  and  to  those  who  fail 
of  graduation,  is  impaired  by  the  painful  smallness  of  the  number  of 
those  who  can  reasonably  hope  to  attain  positions  in  the  naval  service. 

While  it  appears  that  the  morale,  discipline,  and  scholarship  of  the 
Academy  have  improved  in  the  last  four  years,  yet  the  Board  is  confident 
that  the  intense  competition  which  necessaiily  arises  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  of  1882  is  inconsistent  with  an  altogether  healthfhl  pur- 
suit of  the  studies  of  the  course. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  Government  to  find,  if  practicable, 
occupation  for  more  cadet  graduates  than  are  now  taken  annually  into 
the  naval  service.  It  seems  to  the  Board  that  Gongress  might  weU 
consider  the  propriety  of  putting  these  young  men,  so  far  as  may  be,  in 
the  revenue  marine  service,  filling  all  vacancies  there  by  appointment 
from  the  graduates  of  the  Academy.  These  would  be  so  many  more 
prizes  for  diligence,  and  certainly  it  would  not  be  an  undesirable  thing 
to  have  naval  officers  acquire  the  knowledge  of  our  coastB  and  ap- 
proaches that  would  be  attained  in  that  service,  the  duties  of  which  re- 
quire constant  watchfulness  over  every  avenue  and  landing  by  which 
an  enemy  could  approach  from  the  sea. 

If  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  be  received  into  the  service  can 
not  be  increased,  it  would,  in  the  judgmeikt  of  the  Board,  be  better  that 

a  mucl^  smaller  number  should  be  admitted  into  the  Academy. 

t 

SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY  AND  STANDARD  OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Board  finds : 

(1)  That  no  subject  of  study  is  embraced  in  the  present  course  which 
is  not  essential  or  highly  important  in  the  education  and  training  of 
naval  cadets,  under  the  general  system  prevailing. 
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(2)  That  the  proportions  accordiDg  to  which  tlie  aggregate  time  at 
the  aisposal  of  the  academic  board  has  been  divided  between  the  sev- 
eral subjects  of  study  are,  in  general,  very  judiciously  taken. 

(3)  That  no  subject  which  can  be  deemed  essential  to  the  proper  ed- 
ucation and  training  of  naval  cadets,  under  the  general  system  pre- 
vailing, is  now  omitted  ftrom  the  course  of  instruction,  excepting  only 
international  law,  and  the  Board  is  unanimous  and  earnest  in  the  opinion 
that  this  branch  of  study  should  be  held  to  be  absolutely  indispensable. 

Believing  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  add  anything  to  the  present 
weight  of  studies  in  the  Academy,  it  recommends  that  room  be  made 
for  this  branch  of  instruction  through  a  redaction  in  the  volume  of 
work  in  this  or  some  other  department. 

(4)  The  Board  finds  that,  while  the  course  of  stady  at  the  Academy 
is  severe^  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  requirements  of  instruction  are  not  ex- 
cessive. After  careful  consideration  the  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  de- 
mands upon  the  time  and  strength  of  the  cadets  are  not  greater  than 
is  consistent  with  health  and  mental  soundness. 

The  Board's  observation  of  the  cadets,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
the  medical  officers  of  the  Academy  and  other  members  of  the  corps  of 
instruction,  shows  that  the  young  men  pursuing  these  studies  are  vig- 
orous, active,  vivacious,  with  a  degree  of  mental  spontaneity  and  phys- 
ical alertness  which  could  not  be  exhibited  by  men  who  had  habitually 
been  overweighted  or  kept  under  undue  strain. 

The  Board  notes,  with  gratification,  the  instruction  given  in  the  me- 
ehanic  arts,  and  hopes  that  opportunity  will  be  found  for  a  large  exten- 
sion of  these  studies  and  exercises  during  the  summer  or  otherwise,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  cadets  into  the  shops  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
course. 

OBOUNDS,  BUILDINaS,  AND  SANrj^^Y  CONDITION. 

The  Board  heartily  indorses  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  last 
year  as  to  the  excellent  condition  of  the  grounds  and  buildings ;  clean- 
liness and  order  are  everywhere  observable,  and  the  good  health  of  all 
at  the  Academy  bespeaks  its  sanitary  condition. 

As  recommended  last  year,  a  new  boat-house  for  the  storage  of  the 
steam-launches  and  boats  has  been  appropriated  for  by  Congress  and 
is  now  being  built.  There  is  also  in  course  of  construction  a  new  brick 
building  to  be  used  as  a  sail  and  rigging  loft.  This  will  do  away  with 
the  use  of  the  present  frame  building  on  the  dock  and  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  fire.    These  buildings  will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

The  Board  again  recommends  that  some  use  or  disposal  be  made  of 
the  unused  hospital  building.  It  thinks  that  if  no  use  can  be  found  for 
the  building  by  the  Goveniment  the  same  should  be  sold. 

The  additional  land  adjoining  the  Academy  grounds,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  which  Congress  provided  at  its  last  session,  has  not  yet  been 
bought,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  owners  demand  a  larger  sum  than 
that  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  Measures  are  now  being  taken  to 
condemn  this  land  to  Ooverument  use  under  due  process  of  law,  and  at 
a  price  to  be  thereby  fixed. 

The  Board  has  been  impressed,  as  were  its  immediate  predecessors, 
by  the  necessity  for  additional  houses  for  officers  detailed  for  duty  at 
the  Academy,  many  of  whom  arc  now  obliged  to  live,  at  no  little  ex- 
pense, outside  the  Government  reservation ;  therefore  the  Board  unan- 
imously recommends  that  additional  quarters  be  furnished  for  the  in- 
stmctors'  of  the  Academy. 
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SBUCANSHIP)  OBDNANOB,  AITB  NAYIGATION. 

The  Board  witnessed,  with  much  interest,  the  drills  and  exercises  of 
the  cadets  in  practical  seamanship  on  board  of  the  Wyoming^  the  target 
practice  with  great  gnns  on  board  the  stfme  ship,  and  the  artillery  and 
infantry  tactics  on  shore. 

In  the  exercises  on  board  of  the  Wyoming  the  ship  was  gotten  nnder 
way  and  steamed  to  a  favorable  position  in  the  bay,  the  cadets  perform- 
ing all  the  duties  nsnally  reqoired  of  seamen  and  the  forces  of  the  en- 
gine and  fire  rooms.  ' 

The  exercises  in  making  and  shortening  sail,  sending  np  and  down 
light  masts  and  yards,  and  in  the  ordinary  evolutions  of  handling  ship 
were  performed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  and  with  commendable 
spirit.  The  cadets  labored  nnder  great  disadvantages,  due  to  tiie 
heavy  spars,  old-fashioned  blocks,  and  poor-fitting  sails.  Such  obvi- 
ously imperfect  appliances  will  not  probably  exist  when  the  practice- 
ship,  already  appropriated  for,  is  completed.  That  ship  should  be  of  the 
most  modem  type  in  all  departments ;  she  should  be  square-rigged  on 
at  least  two  of  her  masts,  and  she  should  have  an  extra  suit  of  sails, 
especially  for  exercises. 

In  the  department  of  ordnance  the  practical  work  shows  evidences  of 
careful  training.  The  drills  of  artillery  and  infantry  were  cretlitable  to 
the  instructors  as  well  as  to  the  cadets.  The  target  practice  from  the 
Wyamingy  when  under  way,  was  most  excellent  in  details  and  results. 
The  regulation  target  was  anchored,  and  the  ship  maintained  a  position 
about  1,2U0  yards  from  the  target.  The  target  was  struck  frequently, 
and  of  the  many  shots  firetl,  but  few,  if  any,  would  liave  failed  to  strike 
a  small-sized  vessel.  It  was  particularly  observable  that  the  training 
and  instruction  of  the  cadets  had  been  such  as  to  give  them  that  perfect 
confidence  in  their  guns  ^ich  is  essential  to  good  gunnery. 

DISOXPUNE,    DBILL,    FBACTIOAJL    EXERCISES,    ADtoNISTBATION,  AND 

POLICE. 

The  discipline  of  the  Academy  is  all  that  is  required  for  a  high  order 
of  military  training.  The  regulations  are  necessarily  ^exacting,  but  are 
so  enforced  by  those  charged  with  this  duty  as  to  establish  pleasant 
relations  between  them  and  the  cadets.  The  example  shown  by  the 
officers  of  the  Academy  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  this  respect. 

The  amplest  opportunities  were  aflPorded  the  Board  to  judge  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  cadets  in  their  various  drills,  which  was  found  to  be 
most  gratifying  and  satisfactory,  all  movements  being  executed  with 
the  precision  resulting  only  from  a  thorough  personal  understanding  of 
the  subject. 

The  system  of  practical  exercises  which  has  been  adopted  is  com- 
mended, and  in  the  matter  of  administration  and  police,  after  carefiil 
investigation  and  consideration,  no  changes  suggest  themselves. 

STEAM,  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  MECHANICS. 

The  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  and  practice  at  the  Academy, 
in  virtue  of  which  those  who  enter  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  are 
selected  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  their  course,  and  are  provided 
with  special  studies  and  exercises  during  the  fourth  year,  makes  it  im- 
I)erattvo  that  the  facilities  for  work  in  steam-engineering  be  enlarged 
and  amplified. 
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The  equipment  now  available  in  this  department,  althoagh  excellent 
in  its  way,  ia  mnch  of  it  obsolete.  Marked  improvement  in  the  eon- 
structton  of  marine  engines  and  boilers  has  been  made  since  this  equip- 
ment was  supplied,  and  young  men  well  drilled  in  the  use  and  construction 
of  the  steam  apparatus  now  at  hand,  would  fUid  themselves  quite  unable 
to  manage  easily  and  successfully  the  best  engines  of  modern  construc- 
tion wh^h  are  being  placed  in  the  new  ships.  It  is,  therefore,  very  im- 
portant that  a  new  triple-expansion  marine  engine,  of  the  best  type,  be 
built  for  the  use  of  the  department,  and  that  the  boilers  now  in  use  be 
replaced  by  those  of  modern  construction. 

Some  arrangement  should  also  be  made  for  absorbing  the  power  of 
the  engine  by  submerging  the  screw,  if  possible,  or  by  other  available 
method,  so  that  the  engine  may  be  worked  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  obtaining  at  sea. 

It  is  also  believed  that  the  addition  of  a  small  stationary  engine,  es- 
pecially designed  and  constructed  for  purely  experimental  purposes^ 
wooki  be  of  gieat  value.  With  it  should  be  provided  suitable  dyna- 
mometers for  measuring  its  available  horse-power ;  apparatus  for  carry- 
ing on  evai)oratii)g  tests,  fuel  tests,  etc.  Additional  appliances  are  also 
needed  for  the  better  study  of  the  properties  of  steam. 

The  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  machine-shop  are  good  and  prob- 
ably sufficiently  complete  for  the  demands  likely  to  be  made,  but  the 
facilities  for  wood-working  should  be  enlarged,  and  it  should  be  sup- 
plied with  power.  The  blacksmith-shop  should  also  be  supplied  with 
a  power- blast  for  the  forges. 

The  practical  exercises  of  the  cadets  in  the  work-shops  fnrnish  evi- 
dence of  excellent  instruction  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
feature  of  their  course. 

The  modern  war-ship  is  a  vast  and  complicated  machine.  She  is 
propelled  by  machinery,  steered  by  machinery,  her  guns  are  loaded, 
directed,  and  fired  by  machinery.  The  mechanism  by  means  of  which 
all  this  is  accomplished  is  intricate  and  often  delicate,  and  its  various 
elements  are  so  related  to  each  other  that  failure,  although  but  tem- 
porary, of  an  apparently  unimportant  device  to  properly  perform  its 
fiometions  might  lead  to  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  whole. 

This  fact  makes  the  possession  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill  one 
of  the  imi>ortant  qualifications  of  a  successful  officer,  and  it,  therefore, 
seems  to  this  Board  that  the  cultivation  of  manual  dexterity  through 
w(tfk-8bop  practice  might  well  be  begun  earlier  in  the  course  than  at 
present,  and  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  summer  devoted  to 
it.  The  effect,  both  primary  and  secondary,  of  such  practice  is  good, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  work  of  the  cadet  in  other  parts  of  his  course 
can  not  fail  to  be  beneficiaU 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Board  visited  the  Academy  ren- 
dered an  actual  inspection  of  the  methods  in  use  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  instruction  impossible.  Without  such  actual  inspection  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  and  confidence  regarding  the 
method.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  it  would  be  well  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  be  designated  to  come  to  the 
Academy  i)rior  to  the  closing  week  of  the  academic  year  and  examine 
the  work  in  progress.  Much  information  was  gained,  however,  by  in- 
terviews with  the  heads  of  these  departments,  and  by  the  inspex^tion  of 
examination  papers.  Knowledge  thus  gained  has  led  to  the  belief  that, 
in  the  main,  the  instruction  is  thorough  and  efficient. 

The  course  in  nuitheniatics  is  extensive  and  exacting,  but  not  un- 
necessarily so,  since  it  is  the  foundation,  upon  the  integrity  of  which 
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depends  a  large  share  of  the  professional  culture  of  the  cadets.  The 
instruction  given  is,  in  the  main,  excellent,  but  the  scheme  adopted  in 
the  division  of  the  cadets  into  sections,  and  the  subsequent  instruction 
of  these  sections,  is  one  of  which  the  Board  can  not  approve.  While 
reluctant  to  express  opinions  in  strong  condemnation  of  methods  which 
must  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Academic  Board,  it  can  not 
refrain  from  declaring  its  belief  that  any  system  which  restricts  the 
instruction  of  the  head  of  the  department,  naturally  more  experienced 
and  capable  than  his  assistants,  to  that  section  of  the  class  which  is 
highest  in  scholarship,  is  false  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  practice, 
under  the  conditions  which  exist  at  the  Academy. 

The  adyantage  which,  in  the  very  beginning,  is  thus  given  to  students 
who  may  enter  a  little  ahead  of  their  fellows,  or  who  are  a  little  more 
ready  in  recitation,  or  whose  memory  is  more  retentive,  is  likely  to  be 
held  through  the  system  of  daily  marks  and  averages,  to  which  undue 
prominence  may  be  given. 

The  existence  of  this  system  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  small  a  proportion  of  a  class  is  graduated.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Board  the  so-called  "  electives,"  which  are  really  "  extras,^  should 
be  given  up  so  far  as  they  take  the  form  of  recitations  upon  which  marks 
are  given  which  are  allowed  to  tell  upon  the  cadet's  rank.  Such  time 
as  can  be  spared  by  the  better  scholars  should  be  devoted  to  pra<s- 
tical  exercises  or  to  recreation. 

The  department  of  physics  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  equipped,  and 
as  far  as  known  to  the  Board  the  methods  of  instruction  are  in  agree- 
ment with  those  adopted  by  the  best  institutions  of  learning.  The  sub- 
ject is  of  great  and  growing  importance  to  the  naval  officer,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  facilities  for  instruction  along  certain  lines  is  demanded. 

The  extensive  application  of  electrical  apparatus  on  board  ship  for 
lighting  and  other  purposes  calls  for  the  establishment  at  the  Academy 
of  an  electrical  plant  similar  to  that  in  use  on  the  best  equipped  vessels, 
so  that  the  cadets  may  become  practically  familiar  with  its  manage- 
ment. A  lighting  plant  for  certain  of  the  buildings  of  the  Academy, 
notably  the  study-rooms  of  the  cadets,  would  not  only  bedesirable  on 
general  principles,  but  would  also  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  instruction  in  the  physical  department. 

The  system  of  change  in  instructors  by  detail  from  the  active  service 
of  the  Navy,  while  possessing  advantages  in  some  departments,  is  not 
calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  to  produce  the  best  results  in 
such  a  rapidly-expanding  department  as  that  of  physics,  and  it  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  a  permanent  assistant  to  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment be  provided  for. 

The  course  of  study  in  applied  mechanics  is  complete  and  thorough, 
but  the  addition  of  some  appliances  for  the  experimental  study  of  the 
laws  of  elasticity,  the  elastic  limit,  elongation,  and  torsional  rigidity  of 
materials  used  in  construction  would  be  very  desirable. 

ENGLISH    STUDIES,    MODEEN    LANGUAGES,    DEAWING,    PHYSIOLOGY, 

AND  HYGIENE. 

The  work  in  these  departments,  as  evinced  by  the  results  presented  to 
the  Board,  has  been  well  conducted,  when  the  narrow  limits  of  time  al- 
lowed are  considered. 

FINANCE  AND  LIBBABY. 

The  finances  of  the  Academy  seem  to  be  well  administered,  the  books 
correctly  kept^  iind  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  adopted  to  pre- 
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vent  improper  expenditares  appears  to  be  efficient,  and  the  interests  of 
the  Government  and  the  cadets  are  carefully  guarded,  and  the  new 
system  of  accounts  adopted  during  the  last  winter  works  admirably. 

The  library  is  well  arranged,  neatly  kept,  and  is,  altogether,  well 
managed.    The  new  building  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built  and  will  afford  ample  room  for  many  years. 
Very  lespectfuUy,  your  obedient  servants, 

Geo.  Brown, 
Commodore  U,  S.  N,j  President 
M.  0.  Butler, 

U.  S.  Senate^  Vice-President 
H.  M.  Teller, 

U.  8.  Senate. 
H.  A,  Herbert, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wm.  McAdoo, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Francis  A.  Walker, 
President  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

T.  C.  Mendenhall, 
President  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

L.  0.  Garland,  LL.  D., 
Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
Oren  Koot, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Hamilton  College. 

Stewart  L.  Woodford. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Tracy, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


ANNUAL    REPORT 


OF 


THF  SECRETARY  OF  fflE  INTERIOR. 


Depabtment  op  the  Intbbiob, 

Washinfftonj  D.  C,  November  16, 1889. 

SiB:  The  first  annual  report  made  by  any  Secretary  chronicles  and 
discusses  chiefly,  as  a  rule,  those  acts  performed  under  the  direction  of 
his  predecessor;  but  at  present,  in  addition  to  this  labor  (by  no  meana 
light  to  one  connected  with  ihe  service  so  short  a  time),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  to  record  several  very  important  events  that  have 
taken  place  in  his  Department  during  the  present  administration. 
Some  of  these  have  been  consummated  since  the  termination  of  the  last 
fiscal  year;  but  nevertheless  it  is  deemed  proper  to  recount  their  pro- 
gress up  to  the  time  of  this  report 

Your  attention  is  first  called  to  these  as  they  successivdy  occurred: 
The  ox)ening  of  Oklahoma ;  the  sncceessfnl  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with 
the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota,  and  the  advent  into  the  Union  of  the  four 
new  States,  North  Dakota^  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Moutuia^ 
none  having  entered  previously  for  thirteen  years. 

OKLAHOMA. 
domain. 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  March  1,  1889  (25  Stats.,  735),  ratified  an 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  then  Secretary  of  thclnterior  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  with  the  duly  authorized  delegation  of  the  Muscogee 
or  Greek  Nation  of  Indians,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  $2,280,857,109 
these  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  complete  title  to  the  west  half 
of  their  domain,  containing  3,402,450.98  acres,  lying  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. 

By  section  12  of  the  Indian  appropriation  ^ct  of  March  2, 1889  (25 
Stats.,  1004),  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Indians,  in  consideration  of 
$1,912,942.02,  released  and  conveyed  to  the  United  States  all  their 
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title  and  claim  to  certain  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  ceded  by  tbeso 
Indians  to  the  United  States  by  article  3,  treaty  of  1866  (14  Stats.,  756), 
containing  an  area  of  2,037.414.62.  Thus  the  aggregate  of  these  two 
cessions  is  5,439,865.60  acres.  By  the  thirteenth  section  of  this  appro- 
priation act,  provision  was  made  that  the  lands  so  acqnired,  except  the 
sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  should  bo  opened  for  settlement  by 
proclamation  of  the  President,  and  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers  under 
the  homestead  laws  only.  But  it  was  found  upon  careful  examination 
that  of  all  these  lands  so  acquired  3,552,064.13  acres  were  in  the 
possession  and  occupancy  of  various  other  Indian  tribes,  under  laws 
treaties,  or  executive  orders,  and  that  only  1,887,796.47  acres  were 
nnoccnpied  and  in  condition  to  be  opened. 

The  proclamation  required  by  the  law  was  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  23, 1889,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  unoccupied 
portion  of  the  land  were  carefully  described.  It  was  opened  to  settle* 
ment  at  and  after  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  of  the  22d  day  of  April 
following.  This  portion  of  territory  was  surrounded  entirely  by  other 
lands  in  possession  of  Indian  tribes,  and  was  inaccessible,  necessarily, 
except  by  passage  over  these  reservations.  Among  these  was  the 
^<  Cherokee  Outlet,"  stretching  along  the  northern  border,  some  60  miles 
wide,  and  extending  to  the  southern  line  of  Kansas. 

WANT  OF  TERRITORIAL  OOVERNMENT. 

Unfortunately  Oongress  had  prepared  no  system  of  government  for 
this  domain  of  Oklahoma,  such  a«  other  Territories  enjoy.  There  was 
neither  governor  nor  secretary,  neither  United  States  commissioner,  nor 
notary  public,  nor  justice  of  the  peace.  The  jurisdiction,  it  is  true,  of 
the  United  States  courts  of  Texas,  of  E^ansas,  and  of  Arkansas  ex- 
tended over  this  domain  as  well  as  over  much  other  territory  from  which 
this  had  been  taken ;  but  these  courts  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
Oklahoma,  and  had  jurisdiction  only  of  crimes  punishable  by  death  or 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  There  was  established  also  by  the  act  of 
Oongress  approved  March  1,  1889  (25  Stats.,  784),  a  United  States 
court,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  Indian  Territory, 
bounded  by  the  States  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  Tern* 
tory  of  Kew  Mexico,  to  which  is  given  exclusive  original  jurisdiction 
over  all  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  committed  within 
the  Territory,  so  defined,  not  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor,  and  in  all  civil  cases  between  citizens  of  the  United  States 
residents  of  the  Indian  Territory,  or  between  citizens  of  any  State 
or  Territory  therein  and  any  citizen  or  person  or  persons  residing  or 
found  in  the  Indian  Territory,  when  the  value  of  the  thing  in  contro* 
versy,  or  damages,  or  money  claimed,  amounts  to  $100  or  more, 
or  where  the  controversy  arises  out  of  mining  rights  not  exceeding  in 
value  $100;  but  the  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to  controversies  between 
persons  of  Indian  blood  only. 
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Under  this  same  act  an  attorney  and  marshal  for  this  Territorial  court 
were  legally  appointed,  the  marshal  having  power  to  appoint  one  or 
more  depatieSy  having  the  power  to  perform  the  like  duties  and  be 
removable  as  other  deputy  marshals.  There  were  two  terms  of  the 
ooort  to  be  held,  each  at  Muscogee,  in  the  Territory,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  April  and  September,  and  such  special  sessions  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  court  at  such 
time  as  the  judge  might  deem  expedient,  with  power  of  adjournment. 
The  marshals  of  the  other  United  States  courts  located  in  the  surround- 
ing States  also  had  power  to  enter  and  serve  process  within  Oklahoma  for 
offenses  where,  as  above  mentioned,  those  courts  had  jurisdiction. 
Beyond  this,  very  defective  system  for  a  new  settlement,  where  many 
contentions  do  not  arise  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  value, 
there  is  no  law  to  be  judicially  admiuistered,  and  no  one  but  a  marshal 
of  a  distant  United  States  court  with  executive  power;  and  this  is,  or 
should  be,  limited  by  his  writ. 

THE  LAND  OFFICES. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  proclamation  and  by  force  thereof,  there 
were  established  two  land  offices,  one  at  Guthrie  and  the  other  at  King 
Fisher  stage  station,  to  provide  a  site  for  each  of  which  a  small  portion 
of  land  was  reserved.  In  preparation  for  the  opening  of  these  there 
were  appointed  registers  and  receivers  for  the  respective  offices,  ex- 
perienced clerks  were  sent  out  from  the  General  Land  Office  to  s^saiat 
in  the  opening  business,  and  two  inspectors  were  commissioned  to  have 
the  land-office  buildings  erected  and  to  supervise  and  direct  everything 
that  would  tend  to  the  effectual  establishment  and  peaceful  preserva- 
tion of  general  law  and  order. 

Upon  due  request,  a  military  force  also  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  keep  the  people  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cherokee 
outlet,  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Oklahoma,  until  noon  of  April  22. 
For,  upon  the  proclamation  being  made  that  this  territory  would  be 
opened,  many  thousands  of  citizens  had  gathered  upon  its  borders, 
each  eager  to  gain  an  early  and  profitable  claim  under  the  homestead 
laws.  Under  instructions  from  this  office,  on  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Pickler,  one  of  the  inspectors  mentioned,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  task  promptly,  had  the  buildings  for  the  land  offices  pre- 
pared for  erection,  placed  upon  wagons,  and  conveyed  into  the  Indian 
Territory  ready  for  ''the  opening;"  and  upon  the  stated  day  the  offices 
were  opened,  the  land  officers  and  their  clerks  were  in  their  places,  the 
business  of  the  Government  was  promptly  commenced  and  has  ever 
since  been  performed. 

The  great  body  of  the  people,  with  that  respect  for  law  which  marks 
our  citizens,  awaited  the  hour  allowed  for  their  advent  into  the  Terri- 
tory ;  those  to  the  north,  in  the  mean  time  having  been  permitted  to 
cross  over  the  Cherokee  outlet  to  the  northern  border  of  Oklahoma 
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itself.  When  the  hoar  fixed  by  the  proclamation  arrived  these  great 
mnltitades  rapidly  advanced;  some  by  railroads,  some  by  private  oon^ 
veyances,  some  on  horseback,  and  many  on  foot,  and  seized  and  ooca- 
pied  their  homesteads  literally  upon  the  run.  Althongh,  of  coarse,  the 
msh  was  very  great  and  the  desire  of  each  person  was  to  secare  the 
best  claim  possible,  it  is  a  most  honorable  and  memorable  fact  that 
the  opening  of  so  large  an  amonnt  of  land  was  attended  with  the  loss  of 
bat  very  few  lives,  and  these,  two  or  three,  occarred  from  personid  com- 
bats. It  may  be  said  without  the  least  exaggeration  that  between  the 
hoar  of  noon  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  were  established  in  this 
domain  towns  and  cities,  each  of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that 
a  great  part  of  the  whole  Territory  was  claimed  and  settled  upon.  The 
seed  of  these  hoars  of  planting  has  already  developed  there  into  won- 
derful results  of  Christian  American  civilization. 

ILLEGALITIES. 

Bat  the  observance  of  law  was  not  universal.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  while  this  great  body  of  our  people  were  obeying  the  laws,  and 
patiently  submitting  to  a  military  patrol  force  they  could  have  over- 
powered, there  had  crept  Into  the  Territory  a  number  of  individuals 
who,  before  the  hour  appointed,  selected  town-sites  and  homestead 
claims,  and,  by  this  illegal  opportunity,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
others,  attempted,  at  the  appointed  hour  of  noon,  to  establish  these 
sites  and  claims  in  defiance  both  of  the  proclamation  and  the  statute 
under  which  it  was  ftamed,  which  latter  reads  as  follows : 

•  •  •  XjDtil  Bald  lands  are  opened  for  settlement  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
President,  no  person  shall  he  permitted  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  the  same,  and  no  peiwm 
violating  this  provision  shaU  be  permitted  to  enter  any  of  said  lands  or  acquire  any 
right  thereto. 

One  town  site  was  thus  illegally  attempted  to  be  laid  at  Guthrie,  and 
certain  valuable  quarter  sections  around  it  to  be  secured  by  the  same 
persons  who  had  seized  upon  tlie  town  site ;  and  it  was  claimed  that 
even  a  number  of  the  United  States  officers  themselves,  who  had 
been  permitted  to  enter  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  peace,  or  otherwise  officially  acting,  took  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion to  claim  tracts  of  land  they  had  selected  before  the  hour  allowed, 
or  connived  at  the  illegal  actions  of  others  in  this  respect.  These 
others  had  obtained  entrance  under  one  pretense  or  another.  But  in* 
asmuch  as  these  questions  may  yet  come  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  decision,  the  matter  will  not  be  here  further  discussed  than 
to  say  there  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  no  legislation  ratifying  any  acts 
these  law-breakers  have  done  in  disregard  of  justice  and  fair  treatment 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  law-abiding  citizens. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

But  in  addition  to  those  from  a  disregard  of  this  prohibition  of  the 
proclamation  there  arose  other  difficulties  afi'ecting  titles  and  good  gov- 
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anmffiit  ftom  the  want  of  estaUifihed  laws.    These  conoem  partieiilarly 
tte  titlee  of  the  town  sites. 

Sectkm  13  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1889,  contains  the  following  provis- 
ion respecting  town  sites  in  Oklahoma : 

ne  Seeretiuy  of  the  Interior  may,  after  said  proclamation  and  not  before,  permtl 
entiy  of  aald  lands  for  town  ntee,  nnder  eectione  ^t387  and  2388,  Reriied  Statutes 
Uaited  States,  bat  no  soeh  entry  ahall  embrace  more  Uian  one-half  aeotioa  of  land* 

Inasmnch  as  the  two  sections  jnst  mentioned  desifi^nate  certain  town 
or  other  officials  who  alone  can  apply  to  make  town-site  entries,  and  as 
DoTerritoriidor  State  government,  having  authority  to  provide  for  snch 
officials  exists  in  the  Territory,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Oommissioner  ot 
tlie  General  Land  Office  that  no  snch  entries  can  be  made  there  nntil 
fnrtiier  legislation  by  Oongress. 

l%e  sections  last  abo\e  referred  to  require  that  to  effect  a  town-site 
entry  the  town  shall  be  incorporated,  in  which  case  the  entry  may  be 
made  by  the  corporate  authorities,  for  which  the  mayor  may  act ;  or  if 
the  town  is  not  incorporated  that  the  judge  of  the  county  court  for  tiie 
county  in  which  said  town  is  sitnated  may  make  entry.  But  as  there 
are  neither  laws  for  incorporating  town  nor  county  organizations  exist- 
ing in  Oklahoma,  it  does  not  appear  x>08sible  for  entries  to  be  effected 
under  said  sections.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Office, 
however,  directed  the  register  and  receiver  at  each  of  the  land  offices 
to  report  the  same  and  await  further  instructions  before  allowing  entries. 
The  sulgect  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  in  his  report. 

Thirteen  applications  for  townnsite  entries  had  been  made  up  to  the 
30th  of  June  in  the  Guthrie  district  and  seventeen  in  the  King  Fisher 
Station  district,  making  thirty  in  all  in  the  Territory.  Of  these  appli- 
cations eight  have  been  rejected  by  the  Oommissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  on  account  of  gross  informality,  and  the  twenty-two  remain- 
ing w^e  without  definite  action. 

Immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  Territory,  on  these  sites  there 
grew  up  villages,  towns,  and  I  may  say  cities. 

POPULATION  OF  OKLAHOMA- 

A  careful  estimate,  based  upon  the  judgment  of  reliable  men  of  the 
Territory,  makes  the  present  population  of  Oklahoma,  in  round  num- 
bers, 60,000,  of  which  20,200  persons  are  distributed  auioug  twenty- 
eight  towns,  the  largest  of  which  are — 

Qnihrie  (inolading  Enat  and  West  Gathrie  and  Capitol  Hill) 8, 000 

Kin^  Fiaher  and  Lisbon 3,000 

Oklahoma  City  (including  South  Oklahoma  City) 5, 000 

The  Territory  contains  twenty-nine  schools  and  tbirty-eight  churches 
and  publishes  twenty-two  newspapers.  The  number  of  schools  and 
churches  does  not  inclnde  a  few  tliat  are  outside  of  town  limits,  data 
as  to  these  not  beiug  readily  obtaiuable. 
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At  the  largest  of  these  towns  there  has  been  organized  monicipal 
government  by  the  volnntary  action  of  the  citizens.  From  what  has 
been  said  it  can  be  perceived  that  there  has  been  nolawother  than  that 
of  self-protection  npon  which  these  so-called  municipal  governments 
rest.  Nevertheless  there  are  mayors,  city  conncils,  tax-collectorS|  and 
city  marshals  and  a  court  in  the  nature  of  an  arbitration  board ;  but  it 
is  obvious  this  must  all  rest  upon  a  common  consent  and  the  right  of 
the  sovereign  Government  to  preserve  the  peace  in  this  unorganized 
domain. 

Affairs  have  so  far  proceeded  with  great  regularity  and  with  a  degree 
of  quietude  little  to  have  been  expected  from  the  conditions  under 
which  the  domain  was  opened.  The  reason  of  its  being  opened  at  all, 
without  waiting  for  a  definite  government,  was  because  there  had  al- 
ready gathered  on  the  borders,  in  anticipation  of  the  event,  many 
thousand  persons  who  claimed  that  it  had  been  understood  that  as  soon 
as  the  Territory  was  paid  for  it  should  be  given  to  the  settlers.  This 
claim  both  the  action  of  Oongress  and  the  public  press  gave  great 
reason  to  be  maintained.  It  was  feared  there  would  be  bloodshed  were 
the  Territory  not  opened,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  troops  would  have 
been  able  to  restrain  the  people  from  attempting  at  that  time  to  acquire 
settlements  upon  these  lands. 

The  evUs  that  have  resulted  from  the  opening  have  so  &t  been  light 
compared  with  what  probably  would  have  been  the  result  had  the  proc- 
lamation not  been  made ;  but  it  is  obvious,  and  I  hereby  recommend  to 
your  most  serious  consideration  and  recommendation  to  Congress,  that 
a  Territorial  government  should  be  established,  with  the  usual  officers 
to  rule  over  this  domain  and  the  people  thereof.  It  would  be  testing  the 
reverence  for  law  and  the  good  morals,  of  even  Americans,  beyond  pru- 
dence or  reason  to  leave  them  in  their  present  condition  longer  than 
necessary ;  and  the  use  of  the  military  there  should  not  be  resorted  to 
a  day  longer  than  the  protection  of  life  and  property  demands,  where 
there  is  no  law  judicially  administered.  Among  the  first  acts  of  Oon- 
gress should  be  one  formulating  a  system  of  government  for  a  Terri- 
tory and  such  curative  acts  as  may  be  deemed  best;  providing  courts 
of  minor  original  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  higher  courts  near  the  cen- 
ter of  population;  regulating  towns  and  cities,  and  establishing  the 
predominance  of  civil  law. 

Of  course  contests  over  the  land  entries,  etc.,  will  in  due  course  of 
procedure  come  before  the  local  land  officers,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  final 
adjudication ;  but  even  these  questions  might  be  greatly  lessened  and 
the  labors  of  officers  much  lightened  by  the  establishment  of  some  legis- 
lative rule  by  which  they  are  to  be  adjudged. 
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THE  SIOUX  COMMISSION. 

The  Sioux  Commission  has  not  yet  made  its  report,  bat  its  -work  hav- 
ing been  conjdncted  largely  under  supervision  of  this  Department,  I  am 
able  to  state  its  progress  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose.  It 
has  acquired  the  consent  of  the  Sioux  Kation  to  the  act  of  Oongress 
whereby  a  vast  domain  will  have  been  transferred  to  the  United  States 
npon  the  payment  promised  therefor.  The  Commission  is  composed  of 
Hon.  Gharles  Foster,  of  Ohio,  chairman  ;  General  George  Crook,  of  the 
United  States  Army ;  and  the  Hon.  William  Warner,  late  member  of 
Congress  from  Missouri,  who  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties with  enthusiasm  and  prosecuted  them  amid  very  great  difficulties 
and  with  remarkable  success. 

This  Commission  was  originated,  it  may  be  said,  under  two  separate 
acts  of  Congress,  both  dated  March  2, 1889.  The  one  (25  Statutes, 
page  888)  entitled  ^'An  act  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  Sioux  Kation  of 
Indians  in  Dakota  into  separate  reservations  and  to  secure  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Under  this  act,  by  section  28  it  was  provided : 

That  this  act  shall  taJce  effect  only  npon  tbe  acceptance  thereof  and  consent  thereto 
by  the  different  bands  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians,  in  manner  and  form  prescribed 
by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  said  Sioux  Indians 
concluded  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  which  said  accept- 
ance and  consent  shall  bo  made  knoicn  by  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  upon  satisfactory  proof  presented  to  him  that  the  same  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  manner  and  form  required  by  said  twelfth  article  of  said  treaty ;  which 
proof  shall  be  presented  to  him  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
npon  failure  of  such  proof  and  proclamation  this  act  becomes  of  no  effect  and  nuU 
and  void. 

By  the  twenty-ninth  section  it  was  provided : 

That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  which  sum  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  th§  Interior,  for  procuring  the  assent  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  this  act  provided  in 
section  twenty-seven. 

Evidently  the  designation  of  section  twenty-seven  was  a  clerical  error, 
as  it  was  section  twenty-eight  that  provided  for  obtaining  this  assent, 
and  twenty-seven  had  no  relation  to  the  matter. 

The  other  act  was  the  appropriation  bill  (25  Stats.  U.  S.,  1005),  ap- 
proved  March  2, 1889. 

Therein  it  was  provided : 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  ap- 
point three  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  negotiations  andagreements 
with  the  Sionx  Indians  occupying  the  great  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  in  Dakota  for 
a  fall  and  complete  cession  and  relinquishment  to  the  United  States  of  a  i>ortion  of 
their  reservation,  and  to  divide  the  remainder  into  separate  reservations,  and  for 
sach  other  pnrpose  as  they  may  find  necessary  touching  said  reservation ;  and  tuck 
agreementSf  when  made,  to  be  hy  them  submitted  to  the  first  session,  Fifty-first  Congrea^ 
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for  ratification ;  and  to  oarry  out  this  provision  the  sam  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  found  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  hereby  appropriated,  this  amount  to  be 
immediately  available :  Provided,  That  the  pay  of  such  commissioners  shall  not  ex- 
oee<l  ten  dollars  per  day  exolusive  of  traveling  expenses. 

These  two  acts  concerning  the  same  subject-matter,  passed  on  the 
same  day,  with  an  appropriation  in  each  of  $25,000.  were  deemed  to  be 
substantially  one  act,  and  to  be  carried  into  eft'ect  in  snch  manner  as 
would  best  serve  the  purpose  in  view ;  and  it  was  thereupon  considered 
to  be  the  best  plan  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint 
the  commissioners  named  in  the  appropriation  act,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  the  commissioners  being  the  persons  already  named,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  were  qualified,  were  made  the  instruments  for  pro« 
curing  the  assent  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  the  act  first  above  men- 
tioned. 

Thus  it  was  possible  for  the  commissioners,  first,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  procure  the  assent  of  the  Sioux 
Indians  to  the  act  first  mentioned  in  the  manner  therein  provided ;  or, 
failing  in  that,  to  be  subject  to  further  instructions  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  apx)ropriation  act. 

Thereupon  instructions  were  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  to  the  manner  of  submitting  the  act  for  procuring  the  assent  of  the 
Sioux  Indians,  and  the  Oommission  acted  directly  under  these  instruc- 
tions and  no  others. 

The  act  was  thus  submitted  at  the  different  agencies ;  was  fully  ex- 
pounded to  the  Indians  there  assembled ;  and,  after  a  long  discussion 
and  much  hesitation,  extending  over  some  weeks,  the  same  was  assented 
to  by  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Indians,  as  required  under  the 
act. 

The  full  purpose  of  both  acts  having  thus  been  attained,  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  pursue  its  labors  further,  aud  now  remains  to  be  dissolved 
after  its  report  to  the  President,  and  when  he  may  become  convinced 
upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
manner  and  form  required  by  the  twelfth  article  of  this  statute,  or, 
if  deemed  necessary,  to  report  to  Congress  the  action  taken  and  the 
results  attained. 

The  total  amount  ofland  of  this  reservation  thus  ceded  to  the  United 
States  is  about  9,000,000  acres.  Most  of  it  must  yet  be  surveyed,  and 
contracts  are  now  being  made  for  this  piiri)ose  so  that  it  may  be  opened 
to  settlers  at  an  early  day. 

By  section  21,  of  chapter  405,  March  2, 1889  (25  U.  S.  Stats.,  896), 
all  this  laud,  outside  the  separate  reservations,  is  restored-  to  the 
public  domain,  except  three  islands  named,  severally,  American,  Faim, 
and  Niobrara  Islands,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  United  States 
to  actual  settlers  only  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law, 
(except  section  2301  thereof,  which  relates  to  former  right  to  pre- 
empt), and  under  the  law  relating  to  town  sites  j  provided  that  each 
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settler  ander  the  homestead  act  shall  pay  for  his  laud,  in  addition  to 
the  fees,  $1.25  for  all  land  disposed  of  within  the  first  three  years 
after  taking  effect  of  this  act ;  and  the  snm  of  75  cents  per  acre  for 
lands  disposed  of  the  next  two  years  following  thereafter,  and  50  cents 
per  acre  for  the  residue ;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  patent  according  to 
said  homestead  laws  and  after  fall  payment  for  said  lands;  but  the 
rights  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  late  civil 
war,  ander  sections  2304  and  2305,  Bevised  Statutes,  shall  not  be 
abridged  except  as  to  said  sums.  It  is  farther  provided  in  said  act 
^p.  897)  that  any  conveyance  of  said  lands  so  taken  as  homestead, 
or  any  contract  touching  the  same  or  lien  thereon,  created  prior  to  the 
date  of  final  entry,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

There  are  other  provisions  relating  to  the  general  subject  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cite  here. 

There  will  be  the  same  pressure  by  the  people  to  occupy  these  desirable 
lauds  that  was  felt  at  Oklahoma,  but  inasmuch  as  this  territory  is  within 
the  lAndaries  of  South  Dakota,  it  will  uot  be  without  government,  as 
was  Oklahoma,  and  no  great  difficulty  is  anticipated  upon  its  being  re- 
stored to  the  public  domain.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  season 
for  plowing  and  planting  in  this  portion  of  Southern  Dakota  is  much 
earlier  than  is  generally  known,  the  plowing  commencing  as  early  as 
February,  and  the  planting  completed  by  the  end  of  March.  These 
&cta  woald  seem  to  require  an  earlier  proclamation,  and  by  that  procla- 
mation land-offices  must  be  established  as  authorized  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  it  my  duty  in  connection  with  this  work  to  compliment  highly 
the  energy,  intelligence,  and  courage  with  which  the  commissioners 
performed  their  labors.  There  are  no  Indians  within  our  borders 
that  have  more  ability,  intelligence,  and  shrewdness  than  the  Sioux, 
of  Dakota.  In  war  and  peace  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  for- 
midable opponents  to  the  white  man,  and  in  the  recent  negotiations 
they  met  the  Government  at  every  point  with  strong  arguments  and 
diplomacy  of  a  high  order.  They  yielded,  however,  to  the  logic  and 
persuasion  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  indefatigable  in  presenting 
to  them  the  favorable  features  for  a  cession ;  fortunately,  it  may  be  said, 
for  the  great  State  within  which  the  reservation  lies.  But  uot  alone 
will  South  Dakota  and  the  neighboring  country  be  advanced  thereby; 
the  Sioux  will  also  be  much  benefited,  for  the  breaking  up  of  this  great 
nation  of  Indians  into  smaller  parts  and  segregating  from  the  national 
domain  separate  reservations  for  each  of  said  parts  marks  a  long  step 
toward  the  disintegration  of  their  tribal  life  and  will  help  them  for- 
ward to  their  lands  in  severalty;  settling  down  to  civilized  habits  and 
pursuits  and  earning  their  support  by  their  individual  daily  labor. 

The  census  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians,  for  which  provision  is 
made  by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1889,  is 
now  being  taken  by  a  special  agent  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
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THE  FOUR  NEW  STATES. 

By  an  act  of  the  last  Congress  (25  Stats.,  676),  entitled  ^'An  act 
to  provide  for  the  division  of  Dakota  into  two  States,  and  to  enable  the 
people  of  North  Dakota,  Sonth  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  to 
form  constitutions  and  State  governments  and  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to  make  dona- 
tions of  public  lands  to  such  States,'^  approved  February  22, 1889,  was 
inaugurated  the  opportunity  which  has  been  gladly  improved  by  the 
people  of  the  Territories  named,  and  has  resulted  in  the  entrance, 
of  four  new  States  into  the  Union.  The  history  of  this  transition  should 
have  place  in  this  report,  as  up  to  the  admission  of  the  States  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare,  peace,  and  protection  of  these  Territories 
rested  largely  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President. 

By  proclamation  of  the  governors  of  the  Territories  named,  uk  elec- 
tion was  ordered  of  delegates  to  conventions  in  each  of  the  proposed 
States,  to  bo  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in  May  of 
the  present  year,  which  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  16th  of  ApriL 
These  delegates  met  at  the  seats  of  government  of  each  of  said  Ter- 
ritories (except  the  delegates  elected  in  South  Dakota,  who  met  at  the 
city  of  Sioux  Falls)  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  and,  after  organization 
declared,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  said  proposed  States,  that  they 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  they  were  there- 
upon authorized  to  do,  formed  constitutions  and  State  governments  for 
the  proposed  States  respectively. 

As  provided  it  might  be,  however,  at  the  election  for  the  delegates 
to  the  constitutional  convention  in  South  Dakota  a  majority  of  votes 
was  cast  for  the  Sioux  Falls  constitution,  and  it  thereupon  became  the 
duty  of  the  convention  which  assembled  at  Sioux  Falls  to  resubmit  to 
the  people  of  South  Dakota,  for  ratification  or  rejection  at  the  subse- 
quent election,  the  constitution  framed  at  Sioux  Falls  and  adopted 
November  3, 1885.  The  constitutions  adopted  by  the  conventions  were, 
as  required,  submitted  at  an  election  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October,  together  with  certain  articles  and  propositions  separately  sub- 
mitted. 

Upon  the  certificates  of  the  several  governors  stating  that  the  elec- 
tion returns  showed  a  majority  of  legal  votes  cast  had  been  for  the  con- 
stitution in  each  proposed  State,  the  President  having  found  said  State 
governments  republican  in  form  and  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  act 
had  been  complied  with  in  the  formation  thereof,  by  appropriate  procla- 
mations declared  these  several  commonwealths  Jidmitted  into  the  Union 
on  equal  footing  with  the  original  States.  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota  were  thus  admitted  November  2,  Montana  November  8,  and 
Washington,  November  11,  1889. 

The  admission  of  these  States  will  add  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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States  eight  Senators  and  to  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  five  mem- 
bers. The  State  of  Washington  contains  an  area  of  38,72(5,400  acres, 
and  has  a  population  of  275,000.  The  State  of  Montana  contains 
d3,273,600  acres,  with  a  population  of  185,306.  The  State  of  North 
Dakota  contains  an  area  of  45,696,000  acres,  and  has  a  population  of 
271,000,  while  South  Dakota  contains  49,708,800  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  379,000.  The  new  States  are  all  intersected  by  one  of  the  great 
railroad  arteries  running  to  the  Pacific,  and  by  their  mineral  and  agri- 
caltural  resources  promise  to  become  among  the  wealthiest  in  the  Union. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  importance  of  so  great  an  ad- 
vance of  the  Eepublic  as  is  exhibited  by  this  increase  of  States.  No 
hardier  or  more  intelligent  people  can  be  found  in  any  portion  of 
the  country  than  have  been  carried  to  these  new  fields  of  enterprise 
by  their  energy  and  love  of  freedom.  Their  attachment  to  the  Union 
is  unquestionably  as  strong  as  that  of  the  people  of  the  older  States, 
and  although  they  may  be  now  distant  from  the  present  great  commer- 
cial marketR,  their  love  of  the  nation  will  not  be  diminished,  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  but  few  years  will  pass  before  the  center  of  popula- 
tion will  have  advanced  quite  to  their  own  borders. 

During  the  summer  that  the  elections  for  these  four  new  States  were 
held,  the  Territories  of  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico  adopted  con- 
stitutions ready  to  become  States  also,  if  acceptable  to  Congress. 

CHEROKEE  COMMISSION. 

Before  proceeding  to  review  and  present  the  business  of  the  different 
bureaus  of  the  Department,  in  their  order,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to 
report  progress  under  the  Cherokee  Commission;  particularly  as  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  this  Commission  will  be  connected  with  Okla- 
homa, and  may  add  more  territory  to  that  district,  all  to  bo  brought 
under  one  territorial  government. 

This  Commission  is  established  under  the  same  act  that  authorized 
the  opening  of  Oklahoma,  (Approved  March  2, 1889,  25  Stats.  U.  S., 
p.  1005.) 

It  is  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  with  all 
other  Indians  owning  or  claiming  lands  lying  west  of  the  ninety-sixth  de- 
gree of  longitude  in  the  Indian  Territory,  for  the  cession  to  the  United 
States  of  all  their  title,  claim,  or  interest  of  every  kind  or  character  in 
and  to  said  land,  and  any  and  all  agreements  resulting  from  such  nego- 
tiations shall  be  reported  to  the  President,  and  by  him  to  Congress  at 
its  next  session,  and  to  the  council  or  councils  of  the  '^  nation  or  nations, 
tribe  or  tribes,  agreeing  to  the  same  for  ratification ; ''  and  it  is — 

Aatborized  to  sabmit  to  the  Cberokoe  Nation  the  proposition  that  said  nation 
shall  cede  to  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  efPect  aforesaid,  all  the 
rights  of  said  nation  in  said  lands  npon  the  same  terms  as  to  payment  as  is  provided 
in  the  agreement  made  with  the  Creek  Indians  of  date  January  nineteenth,  eighteen 
handred  and  eighty-nine,  and  ratified  by  the  present  Congreas*,  and  \i  ^Mii<\  CVi^xq^sa^ 
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Nation  shall  accept,  and  by  aot  of  its  legislative  authority,  dnly  passed,  ratify  the 
same,  the  said  lands  shall  thereupon  become  a  part  of  the  public  domain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  disposition  as  is  herein  provided,  and  the  President  is  authorized  as  soon 
thereafter  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  by  proclamation,  to  open  said  lands  to  settle- 
ment in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  effect,  as  in  this  act  provided,  concerning 
the  lands  acquired  from  said  Creek  Indians,  bat  until  said  lands  are  opened  for  settle- 
ment by  proclamation  of  the  President,  jio  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  upon 
and  occupy  the  same,  and  no  person  violating  this  provision  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  any  of  said  lands  or  acquire  any  right  thereto. 

By  this  act  the  President  is  also  authorized  to  establish  land  districts, 
not  to  exceed  two,  and  appoint  the  asual  registers  and  receivers. 

The  Gommission  selected  consisted,  when  it  began  its  work,  of  Oen. 
Lucius  Fairchild,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman ;  General  JohnF.  Hartranft, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Hon.  Alfred  M.  Wilson,  of  Arkansas.  But 
since  the  lamented  death  of  Gteneral  Hartranft,  his  place  has  been  iiUed 
by  Hon.  Warren  G.  Sayre,  of  Indiana. 

They  have  visited  the  Indian  Territory,  and  have  been  engaged  in 
preliminary  conferences  and  correspondence  with  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  claiming  the  land.  There  seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
most  of  them  to  relinquish  their  property  for  the  price  which  the  Gom- 
mission is  willing  to  offer ;  but  the  Cherokees  have  not  yet  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  cede  their  lands  at  any  price.  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Secretary,  through  the  Gommission  and  otherwise,  that  Principal 
Ghicf  Mayes,  of  the  Gherokees,  has  advocated  a  continuance  of  a  lease 
tor  grazing  upon  the  lands  within  the  ''  Gherokee  Outlet,^  rather  than  to 
transfer  that  property,  or  any  claim  that  the  Indians  may  have  on  it, 
to  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  the  tract  called  the  Gherokee  Outlet,  which  is  the 
principal  portion  of  the  land  to  be  opened,  is  given  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Gherokee  Gommission,  dated  October  26, 1889,  and  hereto  an- 
nexed. It  is  that  portion  of  land  heretofore  mentioned  which  lies 
between  Oklahoma  and  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  contains,  after  de- 
ducting all  previous  portions  thereof  assigned  to  other  Indians  and  for 
which  the  Gherokees  were  paid,  over  7,000,000  acres;  which  at  the  price 
of  $1.25  an  acre,  after  deducting  all  previous  payments,  would  pro- 
duce for  the  Gherokees  $7,113,846,  a  fund  the  income  from  which,  at  5 
per  cent.,  would  give  them  over  $350,000  a  year,  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States,  whose  credit  it  is  not  necessary  to  eulogize. 

It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  country  if  this  vast  and  fertile  land 
could  be  redeemed  from  the  use  now  made  of  it  for  merely  herding  cat- 
tle by  persons  to  whom  illegal  leases  have  been  made,  and  in  connection 
with  Oklahoma  and  the  other  territory  the  Indians  are  willing  to  cede, 
could  be  transformed  into  a  State,  where  law  would  prevail  and  homes 
might  be  established;  where  the  fertility  of  the  land  would  be  devel- 
oped and  a  thriving  American  population  nurtured. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  a  corporation,  such  as  we  find  in  num- 
bers throughout  our  country,  established  under  some  State  law,  with 
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no  individaal  responsibility  resting  upon  the  members  of  it,  and  whose 
assets  are  chiefly  the  cattle  they  have  grazing  upon  these  land»,  ready 
for  sale  and  to  be  removed  at  any  moment,  have  entered  into  competi- 
tion with  the  United  States  for  the  possession  of  this  territory.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  act  authorizing  the  creation  of  the  Cherokee  Com- 
mission this  company  has  come  forward  and  offered  the  Cherokees  a 
proposition  for  leasing  the  land  for  the  next  fifteen  years ;  the  first  five 
years  to  yield,  it  is  claimed,  a  rental  per  annum  of  $200,000,  the  next 
five  years  $400,000,  and  the  last  five  years  $720,000.  The  proposition 
is  peculiar  from  the  enormous  price  offered ;  from  the  fact  that  grazing 
cattle  npon  such  lands  does  not  enhance  their  value,  even  for  grazing 
purposes,  but  chiefly  because  it  seems  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  Government  by  a  few  of  its  own  citizens  endeav- 
oring to  thwart  the  national  progress  and  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
these  Indians  against  a  fair  consideration  of  the  offer  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  decided  by  Attorney-General  Devens,  and  also  by  Attor- 
ney-General Garland,  that  such  attempted  leases  are  illegal  and  void ; 
and  npon  a  review  of  this  whole  subject.  Assistant  Attorney-General 
Shields,  assigned  to  this  Department,  has  given  me  his  opinion  against 
the  validity  of  such  leases. 

Previous  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  have  announced  to  Principal 
Chief  Mayes  that  any  such  leases  will  not  be  recognized,  as  they  are  in 
violation  of  that  provision  of  the  Itevised  Statutes  prohibiting  any 
person  from  acquiring  any  right  or  title  in  any  of  the  lands  in  any  In- 
dian territory.  The  present  Secretary  has  written  to  the  Cherokee 
Commission  at  some  length  his  opinion  upon  this  question,  and  pointed 
out  therein  some  of  the  facts  here  noted  with  a  view  to  having  them 
presented  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  Clierokee  Nation  should  not  be 
forced  in  the  least  degree  to  submit  involuntarily  to  the  terms  offered 
by  the  United  States,  but  the  Government  should  refrain  from  so  do- 
ing only  because  of  the  same  sense  of  justice  that  would  control  it  in 
dealing  with  white  men,  and  not  from  any  sentimentality  for  this  par- 
ticular nation,  based  upon  a  supposition  of  its  weakness  or  ignorance; 
for  the  Cherokees  are  men  of  intelligence,  who  understand  the  rights  of 
both  their  own  nation  and  those  of  the  United  States. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  your  attention  to  this  matter  is  to  advise 
you  of  the  progress  made  and  to  recommend  the  necessity  of  Congress 
making  more  exact  and  stringent  laws  prohibiting  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  the  movements  of  the 
Government  when  attemi)ting  to  negotiate  with  the  Indian  tribes.  It 
is  the  practice  of  some  of  our  citizens,  regardless  of  the  national 
will  which  is  declared  by  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  President,  to  go  to  the  Indian  tribes  without  any  personal 
X>ecuniary  interest  in  the  business,  and,  at  the  very  time  when  the  com- 
missioners are  acting,  directly  interfere  and  oppose  the  negotiations. 
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The  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  whole  coantry,  expressing  itself 
through  the  law,  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  judgment  of  indi* 
vidnals,  and  the  supreme  authority  ought  not  thus  to  be  assailed  and 
thwarted. 

The  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  present  administration  has  been 
sustained  in  all  cases  by  a  strong  desire  and  purpose  to  alleviate  their 
condition  and  lead  them  into  the  higher  plane  of  civilization.  It  is  not 
intended  that  discussion  and  criticism  by  any  one  should  be  prevented, 
but  active  opposition  on  the  field  of  operations  is  quite  another  matter 
and  is  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  nation. 

Such  laws  are  not  unknown,  as  there  is  already  one  making  it  a  penal 
offense  to  alienate  or  to  attempt  to  alienate  the  confidence  of  any  Indian 
or  Indians  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  (Bevised  Stat- 
utes United  States,  Sec  2113).  This  should  be  broadened  to  cover  the 
acts  above  specified. 

CENSUS  OF  zSgo. 

I  desire  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  creation  and  progress  of 
the  Census  Office.  This  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  of  March 
1, 1889  (25  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  750),  providing  that  a  census  of  the  popula- 
tion, wealth,  and  industry  of  the  United  States  shall  be  taken  as  of  the 
date  of  June  1, 1890,  and  that  there  shall  be  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  an  office  to  be  denominated  the  ^'  Census  Office," 
the  chief  officer  of  which  shall  be  called  the  Superintendent  of  Census, 
whose  duty  it  is,  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  Department,  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  taking  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  law. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter  was  duly  appointed  Superintendent  under  this 
act  and  has  proceeded  energetically  in  the  discharge  of  his  dutiesj  to 
which  he  brings  not  only  native  ability  of  a  high  order  but  a  great  ex- 
perience derived  from  his  intimate  connection  with  the  taking  of  the 
Tenth  Census. 

Thorough  preparation  has  already  been  made  for  this,  the  Eleventh 
Census.  The  country  has  been  divided  into  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  supervisors' districts ;  the  several  divisions  (in  all  about  twenty 
separate  inquiries)  have  been  started,  and  elaborate  x)reparations  com- 
pleted for  the  enumeration  of  the  population. 

The  Eleventh  Census,  while  comprising  all  the  investigations  under- 
taken in  the  Tenth,  will  include  two  additional  and  iif^portant  features: 
an  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  recorded  indebtedness  of  private  corpora- 
tions and  individuals,  and  a  list  of  the  names,  organizations,  and  leligth 
of  service  of  surviving  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  and  their  widows. 

I  am  assured  by  the  superintendent  that  the  forthcoming  census,  as 
compared  with  any  previous  one,  will  be  more  statistical  and  less  scien- 
tific; more  adapted  to  an  actual  inventory  of  the  nation's  progress  in 
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population,  judustTjy  and  wealth,  and  less  given  to  technology,  descrip- 
tions, and  scientific  disquisitions. 

The  latest  appliances  for  the  rapid  tabulation  and  presentation  of 
the  results  of  the  census  have  been  adopted,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared 
to  present,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  the  entire  results  of  another 
decade  of  the  nation's  progress. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
employed  in  taking  the  Eleventh  Census  42,000  enumerators,  2,000 
clerks,  from  800  to  900  special  agents,  175  supervisors,  and  25  experts. 
The  number  of  published  volumes  will  probably  exceed  those  of  the 
Tenth  Census.  The  calculation  has  been  made  that  if  the  inquiry  in 
regard  to  veterans  should  yield  1,600,000  names,  it  will  take  eight 
quarto  volumes  of  1,000  pages  each  to  contain  them. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  an  early  publication  of  results. 
To  that  end  the  Interior  JDepartment  has  leased  buildings  capable  of 
providing  for  two  thousand  plerks,  and  the  Superintendent,  by  the  aid 
of  specialists,  has  mapped  out  in  advance  the  scope  of  every  special 
inquiry. 

▲  SUGGESTION. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  it  is  suggested  that 
our  decennial  census  would  be  far  more  complete  and  satisfactory  if  the 
Census  Office  were  made  a  permanent  Bureau.  The  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  a  census  such  as  that  of  the  United  States  is  as  vast  and  im« 
portant  as  the  actual  enumeration  itself.  The  demand  for  exact  statistics 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  importance  of  greater  accuracy  and 
care  in  securing  statistical  data  of  all  kinds  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
as  soon  as  the  volumes  of  one  census  are  published  the  preparatory 
work  of  another  should  commence.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  avenues  of  information  open,  while  the  skilled 
statisticians,  experts,  and  trained  clerks  become  scattered,  and  there  is 
great  danger  of  repeating  mistakes  and  attempting  costly  experiments. 
A  permanent  census  office  would  be  undoubtedly  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  of  statistical  science,  and  would  result  not  only  in  more 
efficient  work,  but  in  greater  rapidity  of  publication. 

EXAMINATION  OF  CLERKS. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  by  the  last  clause  of  section  3  of  said  act  (25 
U.  S.  Stats.,  761)  it  was  enacted :  <^A11  examinations  for  appointment 
and  promotion  under  this  act  shall  be  in  the  discretion  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.^  By  this  the  appointments 
were  removed  from  the  control  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  in 
order  to  secure  competent  clerks  in  this  office  it  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  require  them  to  pass  an  examination  before  a  board  established  by 
the  Secretary  and  upon  such  subjects  as  bore  near  relation  to  the  work 
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to  be  performed,  and  not  difficult  for  those  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
edacation.  Sach  a  board  has  been  in  operation  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  work  in  the  office^  and  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
By  it  a  large  force  under  the  demands  of  particular  stages  of  the  work 
can  be  obtained  near  the  place  of  demand  ;  and  when  this  extra  force 
is  discharged,  as  it  necessarily  must  be  after  a  comparatively  short  use 
of  from  six  months  to  a  year,  the  individuals  will  find  their  homes,  and 
not  be  in  the  distress  or  danger  that  would  await  such  a  body  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  our  wide  country  under  the  more  general  regulations 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

It  is  desirable  that  this  census  should  make  a  special  enumeration  of 
the  Indians  of  the  United  States  both  on  and  oft  the  reservations,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  cooperate  to  this  end  by  giv- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  his  Bureau. 

The  Superintendent's  extended  report  will  be  published. 

BUREAU  REPORTS. 

Next  in  order  it  will  be  proper  to  discuss  the  different  bureaus  and 
other  institutions  within  the  boundaries  of  this  far-extending  Depart- 
ment. The  Interior  Department  embraces  the  bureaus  denominated 
the  General  Land  Office,  which  has  within  its  jurisdiction  all  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States ;  the  Patent  Office ;  the  Pension  Bureau ;  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Afiairs ;  the  Bureau  of  Education ;  the  Bureau  of 
Bailroads;  the  Census;  the  Geological  Survey ;  the  Utah  Commission ; 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol ;  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  Arkansas; 
and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  It,  moreover,  has  to  take  super- 
vision of  the  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane;  the  Freedman's  Hospital;  Washington  Hos- 
pital for  Foundlings,  and  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
feeble-minded  children  of  teachable  age  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
All  the  Territories  also  come  under  the  Secretary's  supervision,  and 
look  to  him  for  guidance  in  matters  of  dispute  or  difficulty,  including 
'  Oklahoma,  which  is  yet,  as  above  described,  between  a  mere  domain 
and  an  organized  Territory.  He  is  also  required  by  law  to  preside  over 
the  meetings  and  attend  to  the  business  of  the  Zoological  Park  and 
pass  upon  the  form  of  reports  of  the  ''Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua"  (25  Stats..  U.  S.,  673). 

There  can  be  but  little  question  that  the  General  Land  Office  of  all  these 
is  that  one  which  demands  the  most  careful  and  faithful  management 
with  the  most  legal  knowledge.  They  demand,  and  I  believe  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  all  the  difl'erent  titles  to  lands  have  received,  during  the 
present  administration  the  benefit  of  the  highest  learning  and  careful 
analysis  from  the  First  Assistant  Secretary  (Chandler),  and  Assistant 
Attorney-General  for  this  Department  (Shields)  a«  well  as  from  the 
Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner.  These  questions  all  arise 
and  must  be  settled  before  the  title  passes  from  the  United  States,  and 
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by  this  peculiar  difference  separate  lands  as  dealt  with  in  the  Laud  Office 
widely  from  the  lands  subject  to  cultivation,  that  invite  the  care  and 
reoeive  the  benefits  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  needed  in  the  Assistant  Attomey-Oeueral's  office  a  stenog- 
rapher for  his  individual  assistance ;  and  each  law  clerk  at  the  head  of 
a  room  (3)  should  have  a  salary  of  $2,500. 

It  will  be  difficult  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  volume  to  com 
m^dt  upon  the  difiterent  questions  to  be  presented  in  relation  to  these 
varied  subjects  with  anything  like  accuracy  and  clearness,  but  having 
been  assisted  by  the  heads  of  these  different  bureaus  and  iustitutionSt 
I  beg  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more  salient  features  that  pre- 
sent themselves  in  connection  therewith,  depending  largely  in  my  state- 
ments upon  the  exhaustive  reports  that  are  published  herewith 

GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

PUBLIO  LANDS. 

The  then  acting  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  his  re- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  covers  an  administration 
of  eleven  months  under  his  predecessor  and  one  under  himself,  and  pre- 
sents many  valuable  facts  and  suggestions,  which  exhibit  a  great  im- 
provement in  results  of  labor  there,  most  favorable  to  the  i)eople. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  prior  administration  there  had  accumu- 
lated 105,000  cases  over  and  above  any  former  amount.  As  soon  as  the 
present  Secretary  entered  upon  his  office  and  learned  this  condition  of 
affairs  he  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  this  bad  state  of  the 
public  business,  and  that  such  changes  should  be  made  as  would  expe- 
dite the  final  disposition  of  cases  pending  for  examination.  The  cause 
was  not  far  to  seek.  The  then  Commissioner,  (Sparks,)  had  made 
a  most  remarkable  order  on  April  3,  1885,  to  be  found. in  full  in 
the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  By  this 
order,  final  action  upon  all  entries  of  the  public  lands,  except  private 
eash  entries  and  such  scrip  locations  as  are  not  dependent  upon  a<!ts  of 
settlement  and  cultivationj  was  suspended  in  the  following  localities,  viz: 

All  west  of  the  first  guide  meridian  west,  in  Kansas;  all  west  of  range 
17  west,  in  Nebraska;  the  whole  of  Colorado,  except  lands  in  the  late 
Ute  Beservation;  all  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  Utah,  Washington  Territory, 
New  Mexico,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada,  and  that  portion  of 
Minnesota  north  of  the  indemnity  limits  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
Manitoba  Bailroad ;  and,  in  addition,  final  action  was  suspended  upon 
aU  timber  entries  under  act  of  June  3, 1878 ;  also  upon  all  cases  of  desert- 
land  entries. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  of  this  order,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  was 
aimed  at  and  affected  only  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  lands  by  acts  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  and 
was  substantially  an  indictment  of  all  of  them,  without  regard  to  indi- 
vidualSj  who  were  seeking  to  obtain  homes  in  the  Yf\io\j^N^^\»\&Tt^T9 
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mcDtioned.  The  source  of  sach  an  order  can  be  traced  only  to  an  ntter 
disregard  of  the  private  reputation  for  Integrity  of  those  citizens  who 
had  settled  in  this  vast  western  domain.  The  Commissioner  was  sup- 
ported in  this  broad  accusation  by  others  within  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice; and  had  not  the  wisdom  of  a  less  suspicious  nature  intervened, 
this  course  of  action  might  have  brought  upon  the  country,  not  only 
the  greatest  disgrace,  but  possibly  internal  commotions  of  serious  mag- 
nitude. It  led  immediately  to  a  vast  accumulation  of  unadjusted 
claims  and  to  a  general  discouragement  of  settlement  upon  the  public 
domain. 

The  Commissioner  was  reluctant  to  recede  from  his  order,  but  on  De- 
cember 3, 1885,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  he  was  compelled  to  modify 
it  to  the  extent  that — 

The  Commissioner  would  certify  to  and  request  the  issno  of  patents  upon  all  entries 
not  subject  to  reasonable  doubt,  viz : 

(1)  In  contests  where  the  rights  of  successful  parties  have  been  eaiahUahed, 

(2)  Where  examinations  have  been  made  by  Government  agents  and  no  fraud  op- 
ptare, 

(3)  Homestead  entries  where  evidence  of  residence,  improvements,  and  cultivation 
have  been  establiahed  according  to  law. 

And  a  board,  to  consist  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  chief  clerk, 
and  chief  law  clerk,  was  organized  to  pass  upon  and  report  said  cases  to 
the  Commissioner. 

This  order  was  arbitrary  and  illegal  upon  its  face.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  any  board,  other  than  that  which  had  been  for  a  long  time 
established  in  the  office,  to  review  such  cases  as  these,  that  were  already 
examined  and  found  just. 

The  condition  in  the  General  Land  OfSce  became  so  grave  by  these 
obstructive  measures  that  Secretary  Lamar  on  April  6, 1888,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Sparks,  Commissioner,  that — 

Whatever  necessity  may  have  existed  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation  had  ceased 
to  be  sufficient  to  longer  continue  an  order  suspending  all  action  and  involving  in  a 
common  condemnation  the  innocent  and  guilty^  the  honest  and  dishonest.  While  I  ear- 
nestly urge  the  exercise  of  the  strictest  vigilance  to  prevent,  by  all  the  agencies  in  your 
power,  the  consunmiation  of  fraudulent  or  wrongful  land  claims,  yet,  when  the  vigi- 
lance of  all  the  agencies  shows  no  substantial  evidence  of  fraud  or  wrong,  honest 
claims  should  not  be  delayed  or  their  consideration  refused  on  general  report  or  rumors. 

The  above  order  (that  of  April  3),  as  issued  by  you,  is  therefore  revoked,  and  you 
will  proceed  in  the  regular,  orderly,  and  lawful  consideration  of  the  claims  suspended 
by  it. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  was  determined,  how- 
ever, not  to  allow  the  patents  to  go  to  the  people  upon  the  decision 
thereof  by  the  usual  and  ordinary  means,  but  sought  to  further  restrain 
their  delivery,  and  initiated,  November  29, 1880,  a  most  unnecessary 
division  in  the  Land  Office,  called  Division  "  O." 

This  division  was  in  effect  merely  one  of  re-review.  For  many  years 
previous  to  ita  creation  the  business  of  the  Land  Office  had  proceeded 
with  great  justice  and  efficiency  without  it.    It  was  a  mere  substitu- 
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tioiiy  in  point  of  fact,  for  the  special  board  created  by  the  previoas 
order,  and  based  npon  the  same  general  suspicion  that  whoever  sought 
to  obtain  Oovemment  land  was  prima  fade  intending  to  perpetrate  a 
£raud;  the  same  feeling  that  originated  the  original  order  suspending 
final  decision  on  claims  of  the  inhabitants  throughout  many  States  and 
most  of  the  Territories.  Its  effect  was  to  accumulate  more  and  more 
undecided  cases,  upon  which  the  investigation  before  practiced  would 
have  been  entirely  sufficient,  and  would  have  given  the  land  to  the  set- 
tier  who  was  entitled  to  it  It  was  in  contravention  of  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  Gk)vernment,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  unreasonable  official 
suspicion.  Before  cases  could  reach  Division  '^Cthey  were  passed 
upon  favorably  and  by  persons  fully  capable  of  securing  the  Govern- 
ment against  fraud.  Those  passed  on  unfavorably  to  the  applicant  never 
reached  this  division.  The  previous  system  was  sufficient  to  determine 
every  case  upon  its  real  merits  according  to  law,  the  good  faith  of  the 
settler  being  presumed  unless  evidence  appeared  to  the  contrary.  The 
system  inaugurated  was  the  reverse  of  this ;  it  took  away  all  presump* 
tion  of  good  faith  and  was  meant  to  harass  and  obstruct  the  settler. 

At  the  time  it  was  determined  to  dispense  with  this  unnecessary  di- 
vision in  the  General  Land  Office  there  had  accumulated  in  it  nearly 
18,000  cases.  They  were,  however,  soon  disposed  of  upon  careful  but 
liberal  examinations,  and  upon  approval  of  the  Secretary,  on  July  6, 
1889,  Division  **C  was  discontinued,  and  the  work  thereof  was  ordered 
to  be  performed  in  the  division  to  which  such  work  primarily  belonged. 

By  the  report  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  the  most  beneficial  results 
are  shown  to  have  followed. 

He  says : 

The  anDQal  reports  made  by  former  Commissioners  show  the  total  namber  of 
patents  iasaed  for  agricultaral  lands  daring  the  years  named,  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886 19,885 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887 24,558 

Fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1888 47,180 

Total  for  three  years 91.623 

Averaging  30,541  per  year,  or  an  average  of  2,545  per  month. 

The  total  nnmber  of  agricultaral  patents  issued  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1889,  is  70,141.  Daring  the  first  eleven  months  of  that  year,  under  the  former  meth- 
ods of  work,  there  were  issaed  of  said  total  53,G18  patents,  being  a  monthly  average 
of  4,(^4,  while  daring  the  month  of  Jane  of  said  year,  under  the  new  methods,  there 
were  issued  16,52:$  patents ;  a  most  gratifying  increase  over  the  former  management. 
TostiU  farther  illustrate  the  sacceasfalworkingsof  the  office  under  present  management 
it  may  bo  proper  to  state  that  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  clerical  force  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  of  the  present  year,  by  loaves  of  absence  to  >vhich 
the  clerks  ore  entitled,  sickness,  and  other  causes  usually  occurring  and  unavoidable 
in  these  months  of  the  year,  agricultural  patents  were  issued  as  follows:  July,  7,423; 
Angrast,  9,480.  Adding  to  these  the  issue  of  June  last,  as  above  given,  10,523,  wo 
have  the  total  for  three  mouths  of  33,426,  or  an  average  of  11,142  per  month. 

The  act  of  the  Laud  Office  in  sending  out  these  land  patents  has  not 
only  been  one  of  justice,  but  it  has  been  responded  to  by  a  greatly  in- 
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creased  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
Government  for  them  in  their  pioneer  lives  and  in  its  disposition  to 
I>rotect  them  in  their  homes  and  proi>erty. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  the  expressions  herein  made  that  there 
is  any  disposition  to  relax  the  examination  of  claims  to  land  to  an  ex- 
tent that  will  permit  fraud  to  grow  or  illegal  claims  to  be  established. 
On  the  contrary,  greater  vigilance  has  been  exacted  in  these  particu* 
lars;  but  that  vigilance  is  directed  to  the  examination  of  records  and 
evidence  in  each  individual  claim,  and  is  not  exhibited  in  wholesale 
suspicion  and  general  suspensions.  A  great  many  claims  deemed 
illegal  are  now  under  investigation,  and  many  causes  now  pending  for 
fraudulent  infractions  of  the  laws  will  be  prosecuted.  The  most  noto- 
rious of  such  fraudulent  claims  are  traced  to  corporations  seeking  to 
obtain  the  public  domain  for  corporate  purposes  through  pretended  set- 
tlements of  individuals.  These  matters  are  undergoing  a  strict  investi- 
gation and  will  be  decided  as  the  law  requires,  without  regard  to  the 
results  that  may  fall  upon  those  who  think  that  because  they  invest 
great  sums  of  money  in  some  particular  enterprise  which  at  its  begin- 
ning is  illegal,  they  should  be  protected  later  on  because  of  the  ruin  that 
would  follow  from  a  decision  against  them.  This  must  be  their  own 
concern.  The  purpose  of  the  Government  is  to  bestow  the  lands  for 
homesteads  according  to  law  and  not  according  to  individual  or  corpo- 
rate desires. 

BuBinese  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  1889. 

PATENTS  ISSUED. 

Agricaltnral  patents^  70,141,  covering 11,791,110.07 

Mineral  patonta,  913 

Coal  patents,  155,  covering 17,096.80 

Railroad  lands,  covering 425,046.02 

Swamp  lands,  covering 259,721.45 

State  selections  under  educational  grants,  covering 132, 350. 61 

Indian  and  miscellaneoas  patents 159,390.21 

Total 12.784,715,16 

There  can  be  found  in  the  Commissioner's  report  tables  assigning 
these  different  selections  to  the  proper  States  and  Territories  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

The  fiual  entries  made  during  the  year  covered  9,088,692.15  acres ;  the 
original  entries,  8,989,109.44  acres,  and  the  railroad  and  other  selec- 
tions, 4,514,570.10  acres.  The  total  amount  of  cash  sales  amounted  to 
$8,379,410.40.  The  number  of  final  entries  disposed  of  during  the  year 
reached  80,000. 

There  remained  pending  in  the  oflBce  on  the  30th  of  June,  1889, 
180,618  final  entries  of  all  classes ;  of  original  entries  of  all  classes  then 
pending  353,984.  Eailroad  selections  undisposed  of,  29,444,251.64 
acres  (an  increase  over  the  amount  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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year  of  4,014,385.53  acres).  This  does  not  inclnde  304,926.67  acres 
of  Oregon  wagon-road  selections.  Swamp  selections  of  the  various 
States  coverii\g  over  2,000,000  acres  were  pending,  and  educational  and 
internal-improvement  selections  covering  1,978,472.88  acres. 

The  cash  receipts  for  the  year,  from  all  sources,  were  $9,685,901.34, 
a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  $3,861,236.08.  This 
decrease  the  Oommissioner  explains,  was  due  mainly  to  the  falling  off 
in  cash  entries. 

IBRIOATION. 

The  subject  next  in  importance  in  the  Land  Office,  I  deem  that  of  the 
system  already  inaugurated  by  Congress  for  tbe  redemption  of  the  arid 
regions  by  irrigation.  The  acts  of  Oongress  on  which  it  is  based  are 
recent  and  are  as  follows : 

On  March  30, 1888,  a  joint  resolution  was  approved,  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  means  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  to  investigate  the  practicability  of  constructing  reservoirs  for 
the  storage  of  water  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  CTuited  States  and  to 
report  to  Congress.  Afterwards,  upon  such  report,  Congress  inserted 
in  the  act  approved  October  2, 1888,  making  appropriation  for  the  sun- 
dry civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1889,  the  following : 

For  the  parpose  of  Investigating  the  extent  to  which  the  arid  region  of  the  United 
States  can  be  redeemed  by  irrigation,  and  the  segregation  of  the  irrigable  lands  in 
such  arid  region,  and  for  the  selection  of  sites  for  reservoirs  and  other  hydraolio 
work  necessary  for  the  storage  and  utilization  of  water  for  irrigation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  floods  and  overflows,  and  to  make  tho  necessary  maps,  including  the  pay 
of  employ^  in  field  and  in  office,  the  cost  of  all  instruments,  apparatus,  and  mate- 
rials, and  all  other  necessary  expenses  connected  therewith,  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  (Geological  Survey,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  sum  of  $100,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  And  the  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shaU  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each  year, 
showing  in  detail  how  the  said  money  has  been  expended,  the  amount  used  for  ac- 
tual survey  and  engineer  work  in  tho  field  in  locating  sites  for  reservoirs,  and  an 
itemized  account  of  the  expenditures  under  this  appropriation.  And  all  the  lands 
which  may  hereafter  be  designated  or  selected  by  such  United  States  surveys  for  sites 
for  reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals  for.irrigation  purposes,  and  all  tho  lands  made  suscep- 
tible of  irrigation  by  such  reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals  are  from  this  time  henceforth 
hereby  reserved  from  sale  as  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject after  the  passage  of  this  act  to  entry,  settlement,  or  occupation  until  further  pro- 
vided by  law :  Provided,  That  the  President  may  at  any  time  in  his  discretion,  by 
proclamation,  opan  any  portion  or  all  of  the  lands  reserved  by  this  provision  to  settle- 
ment under  the  homestead  laws. 

The  act  approved  March  2, 1889,  making  appropriation  for  the  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1890,  makes  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  above  acts,  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  has  notified  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
selection  of  sites  for  reservoir  purposes,  situated  in  the  followisL^  €^^\i^ 
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and  Territories:  Oalifornia;  Oolorado,  Utab,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  New 
Mexico.  ^  These  selections  have  been  approved  by  the  Department. 
In  the  circular  issued  by  the  acting  commissioner,  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  dated  August  5, 1889,  it  was  stated  to  the 
registers  and  receivers  of  the  land  offices  that  information  had  reached 
this  Department  that  parties  were  endeavoring  to  make  filings  on 
arid  lands  reserved  for  reservoirs,  irrigating  ditches,  and  canals,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers  and  their 
tributaries  in  the  arid  regions,  and  the  attention  of  these  officers  was 
called  to  the  act  of  October  2, 1888. 
In  this  circular  was  pointed  out  the  object  of  the  act,  as  follows : 

The  water  sonrces  and  the  arid  lands  that  may  be  irrigated  by  the  Bystem  of  na- 
tional irrigation  are  now  reserved,  to  be  hereafter,  when  redeemed  to  agricaltare, 
transferred  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  in  which  they  are  sitnated,  for  homesteads. 

The  act  of  Congress  and  common  justice  require  that  they  should  be 
faithfully  preserved  for  these  declared  purposes ;  and  it  was  in  the  cir* 
cular  distinctly  stated : 

Neither  individuals  nor  corporations  have  a  right  to  make  filings  npon  any  lands 
thus  reserved,  nor  can  they  be  permitted  to  obtain  control  of  the  lakes  and  streams 
that  are  susceptible  of  use  for  irrigating  purposes. 

You  will  therefore  immediately  cancel  all  filings  made  since  October  2,  1888,  on 
such  sites  for  reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  all  lands  that 
may  be  susceptible  of  irrigation  by  such  reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals,  whether  made 
by  individuals  or  corporations,  and  you  will  hereafter  receive  no  filings  upon  any 
such  lands. 

The  surveyor-general  for  Idaho,  referring  to  the  operations  that  had 
been  entered  upon  for  procuring  data  on  the  subject  of  the  projected 
plan  of  irrigation  in  that  Territory  with  Government  aid,  says  that 
enough  has  already  been  reported  to  warrant  the  belief  that  more  than 
6,000,000  acres  can  easUy  be  reclaimed  from  dry,  arid  plains,  and  made 
to  produce  from  $30  to  $50  worth  of  hay,  grain,  and  vegetables  per 
acre.  Without  this  comprehensive  system  of  canals  and  storage  res* 
ervoirs  to  bring  the  abundant  waters  upon  this  wide  extent  of  arid 
plains,  Idaho  has  now  nearly  reached  its  limit  in  agricultural  pros- 
perity. The  surveyor- general  also  remarks  upon  the  likelihood  of  specu- 
lators endeavoring  to  secure  water  rights  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  project  when  it  is  found  that  the  Government  is  likely  to  inaugu- 
rate the  work  of  irrigation.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  imme- 
diate enhancement  of  the  value  of  lauds  now  a  desert  waste  would  be  so 
great  as  to  far  more  than  refund  the  cost  of  irrigation,  and  that  the 
work  is  of  such  a  character  as  should  be  undertaken  either  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  by  the  Territory  or  State,  in  order  that  the  great- 
est good  might  result  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  surveyor-general  for  Nevada  remarks  that  the  State  has  a  wide 
range  as  to  crops,  but  its  productive  qualities,  as  to  quantity,  are  lim- 
ited by  reason  of  the  great  lack  of  water.  Impounding  water  for  the 
purposes  of  the  agriculturist  has  been  but  little  practiced  within  the 
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The  expitsaoa  d  like  iaseztest  is  to  be  found  in  the  lepiocti  ftom  all 
the  Terxitianes  eoaLiiaini^  aiid  lands;  and  ther»  is  cenain^  no  snl(w^ 
that  shoojd  be  szx«e  eanMstlj  eonsidered  than  this  tmoj^  in  whkh  the 
2iati<Mial  Goreronsen:  has  already  invessted  so  mneh  money  and  to  whwh 
it  has  demanded  so  mnch  attention  by  its  officers. 

An  important  featue  of  the  control  in  the  arid  regions  over  the  vaiw^ 
supply  was  iCastzated  by  a  recent  event  which  threatened  serioos  ditt« 
cnlty  between  the  people  of  Utah  and  Idaho  Territories. 

Bear  Biver  has  its  soorce  in  Utah  and  runs  northward  into  Idaho^ 
where  it  forms  Bear  Lake,  and  making  a  long  cirtrnit  mns  ^mth  and 
enters  again  the  Territory  of  Utah.  While  the  Idaho  Ov^nstitntional 
Convention  was  in  session  it  was  stated  by  that  body  that  certain  pat^ 
ties  were  endeavoring  in  Idaho  to  divert  the  waters  of  the  river  firom  its 
channel  for  use  in  Utah.  The  Secretary,  upcn  the  application  ma^te  to 
him  for  relief,  called  attention  to  the  law  of  October  2,  ISSS^  and  this 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  case. 

Bnt  it  is  apparent  that  in  those  States  and  Territories  whore  irriga- 
tion mast  be  resorted  to  and  where  the  same  stream  runs  thnmgh  dif- 
ferent States  or  diflerent  Territones,  unless  some  contn^l  is  kept  by  the 
National  Government,  the  streams  may  be  exhausted  or  greatly  depleted 
by  those  nearest  its  source,  and  that  those  below,  who  have  alretul;^'  made 
every  preparation  and  calculation  dependent  on  the  particular  water 
supply,  may  be  brought  to  great  loss,  if  not  destitution.  Ulustni* 
tions  readily  present  themselves  in  man^'  different  i)airts  of  the  arid 
region  and  the  importance  of  the  result  is  easily  seen.  lniiH>rtant  as 
the  subject  is  and  involving  the  welfare  of  whole  conununities,  it  is  felt 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  it  to  have  it  fully  un- 
derstood. 

It  was  not  until  this  threatened  trouble  between  Idaho  and  ITtah  that 
the  law  of  October  3,  I88S,  was,  by  the  reply  ot*  the  Soeretary,  brought 
fully  before  the  country.  Immediately  many  conununioations  weit^  re- 
ceived expressing  alarm  at  the  fact  that  title  could  not  bo  acquinnl  in 
BO  vast  a  region  as  was  reserved  by  the  act,  and  no  doubt  millions  of 
dollars  have  already  been  invested  both  in  iniprovenieuts  on  lauds  of 
this  description  and  ditches  for  their  irrigation. 
Ab  89 ^23 
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The  pnesent  statute  Bhould  be  sopplemented  by  some  general  law,  teitii 
such  other  provisions  as  will  meet  the  difflBrent  difficulties  apt  to  arise 
from  any  national  system  of  irrigation  intended. 

The  general  subject  of  irrigation  will  no  doubt  be  fiilly  discussed  by  the 
Director  of  the  (Geological  Survey  in  his  special  report  required  by  law 
to  be  presented  by  him  to  Oongress.  But  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recom- 
mend that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  invited  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
termining at  the  present  session  whether  it  will  establish  permanently 
the  reservation  of  all  the  irrigable  arid  region ;  and,  if  so,  what  general 
laws  it  may  deem  best  adapted  to  regulate  the  supply  and  use  of  water 
under  Government  control.  Action,  it  is  recommended,  should  be  taken 
without  delay ;  and  the  system,  if  prosecuted  by  the  ^National  Govem- 
menty  should  be  based  on  comprehensive,  liberal,  and  practical  pro- 
visions. 

PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

Under  different  acts  of  Oongress,  supplemented  by  Departmental 
instructions,  the  proper  officers  have  iuvcstigated  and  reported  upon 
numerous  private  land  claims  embraciug  millions  of  acres,  and  these 
reports  have  been  laid  before  GoiigresK,  which  alone^  under  existing 
statutes,  can  confirm  or  r^ect  them.  The  titles  to  some  have  been 
deteimined  to  be  valid,  but  many  are  still  pending  for  want  of  action 
by  the  legislative  body.  Where  preliminary  surveys  have  operated^ 
in  connection  with  the  official  instructions  of  law,  tracts  have  been 
reserved  firom  entry  or  improvement  by  actual  settlers  under  the  public 
and  system^  and  the  land  has  been  loft  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  claim- 
ants. 

ARIZONA  AND  NEW  »IEXICO. 

It  has  been  the  received  opinion  until  a  recent  decision  of  the  Ootti- 
missioner,  that  no  matter  whether  the  report  of  the  aitrveyor-general 
was  for  or  against  the  claim,  upon  the  Commissioner  reporting  it  to  Oon- 
gress, all  the  lands  embraced  in  the  claim,  as  made,  wei*e  reserveil  from 
the  public  domain  and  consequently  from  settlement  by  our  citieens. 

However,  in  an  opinion  upon  the  Tumacaoori  and  Calabazas  claimy  pro- 
mulgated March  6, 1889,  the  former  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Ofllce  has  discussed  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Commissioner  under 
said  acts  with  learning  and  ability,  Inaintaining  that  the  land^  are  not 
necessarily  reserved  in  all  cases  of  such  report* :  He  states  that-« 

Tbo  eii^hth  section  of  the  act  of  1854  directed  •*  the  survcyor-^ouoral  of  New  Mel* 
ico  to  aHcertaiOi  under  the  iustriiotioDs  of  the  Secretary  of  the  lutorior/'  '<  the  origin, 
nature,  character,  and  extent  of  all  claims  to  lands  under  the  laws,  usages,  and  ouih 
toms  of  Spain  and  Mexico,"  gave  him  all  the  powers  needed  for  the  puq>ose,  and  re* 
quired  liim  to  "make  a  full  report  on  all  such  claiius  as  origluated  before  the  cession 
of  the  territory  to  the  Unite«l  States  by  the  treaty  of  Ouadalupo  IlidalKo  of  1848, 
denoting  the  varlooa  grades  of  title,  with  bis  decision  as  to  the  validity  or  invalidity 
of  each  of  the  same  under  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  couutry  befbre  its 
ccshion  to  the  United  States; "  required  a  similar  report  in  regard  topueblos^  direoted 
that  these  reports  ''he  according  to  the  form  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Seo- 
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tvtary  of  tbe  InteHor,"  tind  provided  that  snoh  reports  should  *<be  laid  before  Con- 
gress ft>r  sufoh  aotion  thereoh  as  may  be  deemed  Just  atad  proper,  with  a  view  to  con- 
firm bona  fide  grants  and  give  fail  efiect  to  the  treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight ;^  and  fnrther  provided  that ''unit/  the  final  action  of  Congress  on  »uch  claims 
alt  lands  covered  thereby  shall  he  reserved  from  sale  or  other  disposal  hy  the  Government^ 
a*d  shall  not  he  svhject  to  the  donat^oia  granted  hy  the  prevUms  provisions  of  this  act," 

He  theu  continaes : 

For  many  years  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  for  this  oftce  to  regard  as  reserved 
all  lands  eiidfraced  in  preliminary  surveys  of  alleged  private  lahd  clftims,  although 
made  at  the  ihstance  of  claimants  or  their  assignees  after  the  submission  of  the  re- 
port of  the  surveyor-general,  and  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  claims  or  their 
legitimate  extent  under  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  In  this  manner  immense  qvan^ 
tities  of  public  land  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have  been  withheld  from  public  occupation 
for  periods  going  bach  from  ten  to  thirty  years. 

In  bis  last  annual  report  the  snrveyor-geiieral  of  New  Mexico,  referring  generally 
to  this  fact,  aqd  the  public  inquiry  resulting  from  the  practice  of  regarding  such 
lands  as  reserved,  mentions  three  cases  as  illustrative  of  the  wrong  pointed  out ;  and 
he  continues: 

Why  should  not  the  General  Land  Office  revoke  this  reservation  and  restrict  it  to 
the  500  acres  f  t  could  readily  multiply  these  examples,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  "  tlie 
point  I  make  is  a  vital  one.  /( involves  the  title  to  very  targe  areas  of  land  that  should 
h9  dev&tied  to  actndl  settlement  and  iilldge  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  Idivs,^* 
(Land  Office  Report,  1888,  p.  475.)  •  *  *  The  mere  transmission  of  the  case  to 
Congress  can  not  operate  as  a  reservation  of  the  l^nd.  The  *'  full  report "  of  the 
surveyor-general  must  show  the  claimant's  right  to  it ;  and  if  in  addition  to  this  he 
has  shown  "the  precise  locality  and  extent  of  the  tract "  the  Land  Department  can 
and  should  reserve  it,  and  not  otherwise.  In  deal^  toith  the  land  grants  ofKeW  Mexico 
(M«  pHne^le  has  hcenvery  generally  disregarded  by  the  surveyor-general  and  the  General 
Land  Ojfioe  and  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  have  thus  been  unwarrantably  turned 
over  to  monopolists.    (lbid,y  pp.  474, 475.) 

But  Congress  lakes  no  action  upon  the  question  of  reservation.  That  is  an  administra- 
tive question,  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  to  execute  the  laws  re- 
lating to  public^  lands  and  private  land  claims. 

These  views  present  strong  argtttnents  for  Congressional  action,  even 
if  they  may  hot  be  adopted  as  a  proper  construction  of  the  statute 
quoted. 

GALtFORNIA. 

No  patents  for  private  land  claims  in  this  State  have  been  issued 
daring  the  fiscal  year,  and  but  few  cases  remain  in  which  final  action 
has  not  been  taken  by  the  Land  Department. 

LOUISIANA. 

Thirty -four  separate  claims  upon  Surveyor-General's  scrip,  aggregat- 
ing 25,430.62  acres,  have  been  approved  and  patented. 

LEaiSLATION  KBCOIVEVIENDED* 

Thfe  necessity  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  private  land  claims  has 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  former  Secretaries  on  sev- 
eral oooasions.  (Seeiteports,  of  Secretary  Lamar  for  1885;  p.  38}  for 
1886,  p.  26  J  for  1887,  p.  18 ;  Eeport  of  Secretary  Vilas  for  1888,  p.  25 
etteq.) 
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These  reports,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  claims 
and  information  as  to  their  extent,  will  lead  any  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  legislation  upon  the  subject  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that 
the  treaty  obligations  of  the  Government  may  be  carried  out  and  the 
public  domain  protected  from  iuroads  upon  it,  that  are  constantly  being 
attempted  by  the  presentation  of  fraudulent  claims. 

In  this  legislation  two  prominent  features  should  be  observed :  First, 
the  importance  of  terminating  this  class  of  claims;  and  second,  of  pro- 
viding a  board  or  commission  for  their  adjudication  such  as  shall  insure 
a  full  and  thorough  investigation.  These  grants  are  based  on  very  an- 
cieut  transactions,  and  the  interests  of  the  Government  as  well  as  of 
bona  fide  claimants  require  that  there  shall  be  some  conclusion  to  their 
litigation.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult  yearly  for  bona  fide  claimants 
to  make  such  proof  as  should  be  required  in  support  of  their  claims, 
and  also  more  difficult  for  the  Government  to  produce  evidence  show- 
ing  the  fraudulent  nature  of  those  which  are  baseless  or  exaggerated. 
Provision  should  be  made  to  bring  parties  and  witnesses  before  the 
tribunal  intrusted  with  the  decision  of  these  important  questions;  for, 
in  ex  parte  proceedings  manufactured  oi:  grossly  exaggerated  claims  can 
be  easily  supported  by  perjured  testimony. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Department  in  the  report  for 
the  year  1888,  page  xxvn,  that  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1887,  entitled 
<*Au  act  to  provide  for  the  bringing  of  suits  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,"  and  a  certain  decision  of  one  of  the  lower  United 
States  courts,  a  claimant  might  compel  the  United  States  to  make  a 
patent  to  a  piece  of  land  entered  at  the  local  land  office,  and  thus  the  Land 
Office  would  be  required  thereafter  to  register  decrees  and  issue  patents 
accordingly.  The  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  however,  has 
recently  decided  otherwise.  In  United  States  t?.  Montgomery  (131  U. 
S.  S.  C.Rep.,  p.  1)  it  is  held  that  the  act  of  1887  above  described  does 
not  confer  upon  the  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  or 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims,  jurisdiction  in  equity  to  compel  the  issue  and 
delivery  of  a  patent  for  public  land. 

This  leaves  the  question  where  it  was  before,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  great  districts  of  our  country  demands  ac- 
tion by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  their  private  land  claims.  The  pres- 
ent condition  works  constant  private  injury  and  is  a  national  discredit. 

EAILEOAD  LAND   GEANTS. 

In  his  report  the  Acting  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  a  want  of  cler- 
ical force  to  carry  into  due  efiect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Maix^h  3, 
1887.  By  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  adjust 
immediately  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  each 
of  the  railroad  grants  made  by  Congress,  and  if  it  should  appear  that 
any  of  these  lan<]s  have  been  erroneously  certified  or  patented  by  the 
United  Suites  to  these  companies,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
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to  demand  a  reconveyance  of  sach  lands  to  the  United  States.  The 
act  further  provides  that  if  the  company  shall  fail  to  reconvey  the  lands 
within  ninety  days,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attoraey-Geueral  to  take 
the  necessary  proceedings  to  cancel  all  such  patents.  The  act  also  pro- 
vides for  the  re-instatement  of  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  of  any 
bona  fide  settler  erroneously  canceled  on  account  of  any  railroad  grant 
or  the  withdrawal  of  public  lands  from  market.  The  Commissioner 
reports  that  21^660,846.88  acres  of  railroad  grants  have  been  suspended 
in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  office  to  await  legislation  for  forfeiture. 
Upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress  without  passing  any  of  the  bills 
touching  these  suspended  selections,  the  question  arose  whether  the 
Commissioner  should  proceed  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  companies. 
Under  date  of  March  25, 1889,  the  Secretary  directed  that  it  should  be 
continued  until  further  orders,  and  this  has  been  substantially  followed, 
although  there  have  been  some  decisions  made  in  contested  cases  with 
settlers  to  the  effect  that  where  the  road  had  been  built  and  no  for- 
feiture yet  declared  by  Congress,  upon  selections  by  the  railroad,  it  was 
entitled  to  the  lands  in  place,  upon  the  principle  announced  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Schulenberg  v.  Harri- 
man  (21  Wallace,  p.  44),  to  the  effect  that — 

Where  the  grants  are  *  in  prceaentif^  they  passed  the  title  of  the  railroad  to  the  odd 
Boctiona  designated  to  be  afterwards  located;  when  the  rente  was  fixed  their  location 
became  certain,  and  the  title,  which  was  previously  imperfect,  acqnirod  precision  and 
became  attached  to  tl^e  land ;  that  the  lands  granted  have  not  reverted  to  the  United 
States,  although  the  road  was  not  constructed  within  the  period  prescribed,  no  action 
having  been  taken  either  by  legislative  or  judicial  proceedings  to  enforce  a  forfeiture 
of  the  grants,  and  that  the  provisions  in  the  act  of  1856  that  all  lands  remaining  unsold 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  shall  revert  to  the  Onited  States  if  the  road  be  not 
completed,  is  a  condition  subsequent,  being  in  effect  a  provision  that  the  grant,  to  the 
extent  of  the  lauds  unsold,  shall  be  void  if  the  work  designated  bo  not  done  within 
that  period ;  but  that  no  one  can  take  advantage  of  the  non-performance  of  a  condi- 
tion subsequent  annexed  to  an  estate  in  fee  but  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  or  succos- 
BOTB ;  and  if  they  do  not  see  fit  to  assort  their  right  to  enforce  a  forfeiture  on  that 
ground,  the  title  remains  unimpaired  in  the  grantee ;  that  this  rule  equally  obtains 
where  the  grant  upon  condition  proceeds  from  the  Government,  and  that  either  judi- 
cial proceedings  authorized  by  law  must  be  instituted  to  enforce  a  forfeiture,  or  there 
most  be  some  legislative  assertion  of  ownership  of  the  property  for  breach  of  the  con- 
dition, sach  as  an  act  directing  the  possession  and  appropriation  of  the  property,  or 
that  it  be  offered  for  sale  or  settlement. 

In  deciding  cases  where  this  question  arises  as  between  the  railroad 
and  the  settler,  effect  is  to  be  given  to  this  decision  of  the  court  of  last 
reaort.  But  where  the  railroad  comi)any  is  claiming  the  land  by  virtue 
of  the  gr&i^t,  it  imposes  a  great  burden  upon  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  have  to  determine 
whether  the  patents  shall  be  issued  or  not. 

If  Congress  intends  to  forfeit  the  lands,  all  of  the  facts  are  before  it 
The  failure  to  aot  may  well  be  taken  as  an  indication  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  the  forfeiture  will  not  be  insisted  upon.  Such  would 
be  a  just  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  this  Department|  and 
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these  patents  may  yet  be  issued  upon  the  presumption  that  OoBgreae 
does  not  intend  that  the  forfeiture  shall  be  exacted  and  that  there  is 
u6  need  of  further  delay.  There  should  certainly  be  found  somewhere 
the  moral  courage  to  give  the  evidence  of  title  to  the  railroads  as  it  is 
given  to  the  individual,  if  it  is  intended  that  any  possible  forfeiture  will 
not  be  insisted  upon.  The  obligation,  however,  fairly  rests  upon  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  latter  will  assume  it  and  act  without 
further  delay.  Not  only  the  railroad  companies  are  interested  in  the 
decision,  of  these  matters,  but  also  the  Ckxverument,  in  order  that  its 
business  may  be  disposed  of ;  the  citizens,  who  have  purchased  from 
the  company  relying  upon  the  grant,  and  the  settlers,  who,  in  antid- 
Iiation  of  the  restoration  of  these  lands  to  the  public  domain,  have 
settled  upon  them  under  the  homestead  or  other  laws. 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  that  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  should  give  some  expression  of  legislative  opinion,  by 
joint  resolution  or  otherwise,  as  to  whether  or  not  action  should  be 
taken  in  the  Laud  0£Sce  on  selections  now  pending.  As  to  such  portioaa 
of  land  grants  as  are  coterminous  with  those  portions  of  roads  still  un- 
completed., it  is  estimated  that  6^00jl^,000  acres  might  be  restored  to  the 
public  domain  by  the  immediate  declaration  of  such  forfeiture. 

MIOHiaAK  GRANTS  FORFEITED. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1889,  entitled  '<An  act 
to  forfeit  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Michigau  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  Marquette  to  Ontonagon,  in  said  State,''  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  the  local  land  officers,  under  date  of  March  13,  by 
which  they  were  directed  to  give  notice,  in  the  usual  form,  that  the  lands 
forfeited  had  been  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  that  they  were 
held  for  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre,  under  the  pre-emption,  homestead,  and 
other  laws  relating  to  unoffered  lands ;  and  also  giving  them  detailed 
instructions  as  to  any  existing  claims  of  settlers  upon  the  lands.  In  all 
cases  where  there  were  bona  fide  settlers  on  these  lauds  at  date  of  tot- 
feiture  they  were  given  the  preference  right  of  entering  the  tracts  on 
which  they  had  settled,  not  exceeding  160  acres  each. 

Under  the  order  referred  to  an  exception  was  made  as  to  20  miles  of 
the  Ontonagon  and  Brul6  Eiver  road,  which  is  claimed  to  have  been 
completed  prior  to  February  24, 1882. 

It  having  been  charged  that  this  road  was  never  constructed,  a  relmble 
clerk  of  the  Land  Office  was  detailed  to  proceed  to  Michigau  aud  make 
an  actual  examination  of  said  20  miles  of  rpad.  Upon  his  report,  da.ted 
July  20, 1889,  the  Secretary  directed  the  Acting  Commissioner  to  **  call 
upon  the  company  to  show  cause  within  sixty  days  why  the  grant  op- 
posite to  and  coterminous  with  the  last  8  miles  of  said  section  shouJd 
not  be  declared  forfeited  and  the  land  restored  to  entry  under  the  act 
qH  March  2, 1889."    Due  notice  was  mailed  to  the  secretary  of  the  said 
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ccoapany,  and  its  receipt  was  acknowledged  imder  date  of  Augast  22, 
1889.    This  matter  is  yet  pending. 

By  Tarioiis  acts  of  Oongress  fiOED  1864  to  1874,  a  list  whereof  acoom- 
panies  the  Oommissioner's  report,  laud  grants  were  made  to  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  military  and  wagon  roads, 
and  these  lands  were  conveyed  to  different  companies  by  the  State, 
after  the  certification  by  its  governors  that  the  roads  in  question  had 
been  eonstraoted.  Upon  the  report  of  the  Oommisaioner  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  May  10, 1887,  two  commissioners  were  appointed  and  directed 
to  proceed  to  Oregon  for  investigation  of  the  question  whether  such 
roads  had  been  completed.  Upon  a  report  dated  February  18, 1888,  the 
Secretary  found  that  these  roads  had  never  been  built  nor  the  lands 
earned ;  and  on  March  13,  1888,  be  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Presi- 
iiKBktf  and  recommended  that  proper  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  recov- 
eiy  of  the  land. 

Pursuant  to  this  recommendation  the  act  of  Maroh  2,  1889,  was 
passed,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General^  within  six 
months  after  said  date,  to  cause  suit  to  be  brought  to  reclaim  the  land 
so  donated ;  and  the  act  further  autborLzed  the  court  to  declare  a  for- 
feiture of  such  lauds  as  were  conterminous  with  the  parts  of  the  road 
which  were  not  properly  constructed  and  to  set  aside  the  patents  that 
might  have  been  issued  for  any  such  lands,  preserving  the  rights  of  all 
bona  fide  purchasers. 

The  Attorney-General  has  been  furnished  with  all  of  the  data  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  the  necessary  suits  in  this  matter  and  is  no 
doubt  proceeding  therewith.  TUe  matter  haa  passed  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Department. 

SWAMP-LAND   QBANTS. 

Eighty  million  acres  of  land  have  been  claimed  by  different  States 
under  the  swamp-land  grants.  The  lands  so  claimed  are,  for  a  great 
part,  not  swamp  lands  in  point  of  fact;  and  all  of  those  claimed  since 
1850  are  not  located  in  any  States  admitted  into  the  Union  since  that 
date,  except  Minnesota  and  Oreg:on.  The  claims  are  yet  unadjusted, 
and  within  the  last  year  2,010,072.03  acres  were  filed  in  the  Land  Office. 
The  selections  of  the  State  of  Florida  in  the  past  year  cover  1,962,080 
acres.  The  entire  area  of  Florida  is  37,931,620  acres,  while  the  list  of 
swamp  lands  claimed  altogether  amount  to  22,221,469  acres,  of  which 
16,061,129.98  have  been  paten te<l.  Only  711.59  were  patented  to  Florida 
the  last  year. 

The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  none  of  these  lists 
extend  to  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Everglades,  where  the  Linds  are,  in  fact,  swamp  lands,  and  even 
with  that  portion  of  the  State  left  out  the  proportion  of  swamp  lands 
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already  selected  amounts  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  ibe 
State. 

Similar  illegalities  have  been  developed  in  Minnesota,  and  investiga- 
tion is  now  being  made  in  that  State. 

The  State  of  Florida  denies  that  it  has  received  or  claimed  any  moie 
than  its  lawful  lands,  and  the  question  deserves  further  consideration* 

MINERAL  Llin)S. 

IK  BAILROAD  GRANTS. 

It  is  reported  that  the* work  of  examining  ex  parte  mineral  entries  is 
in  arrears  about  two  and  a  half  years,  and  in  contest  cases  about  two 
months. 

There  have  been  suspended  in  the  office,  lists  of  railroad  selections  in- 
volving some  5,561,207  acres,  upon  the  question  whether  the  company 
shall  be  required  to  furnish  any  mineral  affidavits  or  not. 

The  question  presents  itself  in  regard  to  the  mineral  lands  lying 
within  the  grant  of  the  railroads  running  through  mineral  belts,  and 
which  would  otherwise  than  because  of  their  mineral  character  be  in- 
eluded  within  the  railroad  grants.  The  act  of  Congress  absolutely  and 
unqualifiedly  reserves  all  mineral  lands  from  the  railroad  grants  made 

* 

to  the  most  extended  and  important  railroads  of  our  country,  and  this 
reservation  affects  the  claim  of  such  a  road  as  the  Northern  Pacific  to 
a  great  part  of  its  land  subsidy.  It  also  affects  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  roads,  with  some  others; 
and  how  to  determine  what  are  mineral  lands  at  this  time  when  the 
roads  are  claiming  their  grants  is  indeed  a  difficult  and  most  important 
matter.  Originally  it  was  left  to  the  company  to  make  affidavit  in  a  form 
adopted  by  my  predecessors  and  by  them  deemed  sufficient  for  a  long 
while,  but  by  which  it  was  not  made  necessary  for  the  officer  taking 
the  oath  to  swear  to  his  actual  knowledge  that  the  land  was  not  mineral. 

Many  of  the  selections  made  by  the  railroads  under  their  grants  were 
suppoi*ted  by  such  affidavit,  but  upon  the  same  coming  before  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  he  demanded  that  a  further  affi- 
davit should  be  made,  the  same  as  required  from  settlers  on  homestead 
claims,  whereby  actual  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  same  was  not 
mineral  land  was  required  to  be  sworn  to.  This  the  railroad  companies 
have  failed  to  do,  insisting  that  their  claims,  made  under  the  regulations 
at  the  time  existing,  are  valid  and  should  be  allowed.  This  question  is 
not  yet  determined,  but  it  is  deemed  a  matter  to  which  your  attention 
should  be  invited  for  the  purpose  of  having,  if  necessary,  some  further 
legislation  upon  the  subject.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
additional  affidavit  has  been  required  since  the  selections  were  claimed; 
on  the  other,  stands  the  absolute  reservation  of  the  law  and  the  right  of 
the  people  to  enjoy  these  mineral  lands,  if  such  indeed  there  be  among 
the  selections  made  by  the  railroads. 

If  legislation  is  not  made  on  this  subject  the  Department  will  have  to 
decide  by  such  light  as  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
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lands,  whether  mineral  or  not,  however  difficult  the  inquiry  may  be 
and  whatever  the  responsibility  assumed.  It  is  deemed,  however,  that  a 
law  should  be  passed  by  Congress  enabling  tlieLand  Department  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  character  of  lands  supposed  to  be  mineral  and 
within  the  reservation  of  the  law  before  the  railroad  is  entitled  to  any 
cession  whatever.  It  would  require  a  considerable  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation  and  survey;  and,  connected  with  this,  au- 
thority should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  refuse  to  cer- 
tify lands  to  the  railroads  until  there  was  clear  proof  that  the  same 
were  not  mineral.  The  question  is  most  important.  It  is  far-reaching 
in  its  results  and  may  affect  the  welfare  and  independence  of  many  of 
our  citizens.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  direct  that  the  patents 
issued  should  themselves  contain  a  reservation  of  any  land  therein  de- 
scribed if  it  proved  upon  further  development  to  be  actually  mineral 
land. 

The  mineral  land  should  be  preserved  for  our  people,  and  there  is  no 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  obtain  these  sources  of  vast  wealth 
not  intended  for  them  that  should  be  humored  to  the  least  degree  beyond 
the  law.  This  I  say  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  railroad  companies, 
but  from  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Kepublic 
would  be  served  by  dividing  this  vast  mineral  wealth  among  individuals, 
rather  than  by  allowing  it  by  any  means  to  fall  into  possession  and  con- 
trol of  large  corporations.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  granted  to  them, 
and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  it  by  default.  Sufficient  means 
of  proving  exactly  what  the  character  of  the  land  is  should  be  provided. 

There  are  in  this  division  also  some  2,129  suspended  entries.  It  is 
desirable  that  a  re-examination  of  these  cases  should  be  had,  as  it  is 
believed  it  would  lead  to  the  granting  of  patents  in  many  cases.  It  is 
intended  that  additional  proof  shall  be  called  for  and  the  entries  either 
canceled  for  failure  of  the  claimants  to  meet  such  requirement,  or,  if 
the  proofs  authorize  it,  the  patents  issued. 

Protests  are  greatly  increasing  made  by  parties  claiming  to  have  dis- 
covered valuable  mineral  deposits  upon  land  entered  as  agricultural. 

MINIXa  CLAIMS. 

There  are  several  thousand  old  mining  applications,  some  dating 
back  many  years,  for  which  no  entries  have  been  made. 

I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner,  which  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  contained  in  former  reports,  that  the  delinquent  ap- 
plicants shall  be  compelled  to  complete  their  proofs  and  pay  for  their 
claims  within  a  specified  time  or  submit  to  forfeiture  and  cancellation. 

The  decision  of  the  Land  Office  is  that  where  the  entry  has  been  made 
in  good  faith  for  land  as  agricultural  land,  the  claim  will  not  be  de- 
feated, although  there  may  be  mineral  thereafter  discovered  upon  the 
same  j  but  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  law  passed  making  the  certificate 
of  entry  a  bar  to  any  mining  claim  based  upon  a  discovery  made  sub- 
sequent to  the  entry. 
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UNITEP  STATES  MAPS  AND  PLATS. 

The  general  map  of  the  United  States  was  revised  daring  the  yefu*, 
and  an  edition  of  3,825  copies  published.  Other  maps  of  States  and 
Territories  containing  i)ublic  lands  have  been  compiled)  and  a  large 
number  of  railroad  maps  have  been  prepared,  examined|  and  reported 
upon. 

The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  reproducing  the  plats 
of  surveys  now  in  the  office.  At  the  rate  of  present  appropriation-^. 
$2^500  for  the  current  tiscal  year — it  will  require  upwards  of  thirty -nine 
years  to  photolithograph  the  23,253  plats  now  needing  reproduction. 
He  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  a  year  until  all  the  original 
plats  have  been  copied.  The  necessity  for  the  reproduction  of  these 
plats  is  very  urgent,  the  originals  being  in  danger  of  complete  destruc- 
tion by  use  and  the  ravages  of  time.  No  copies  of  them  are  in  exist- 
ence save  at  the  local  land  offices. 

SUBVEYS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  4,544,372.33  acres  have  been  surveyed  and  ih^ 
surveys  accepted  by  the  oifice,  after  careful  examination  and  inspeotioii. 
The  Acting  Commissioner  gives  details  as  to  the  proportion  of  expend* 
iture  in  the  several  public-land  States  and  TerritorieS|  and  quotes  from 
the  reports  of  some  of  the  surveyors-general.  He  calls  special  attention 
to  the  matter  of  allowances  made  lo  deputy  surveyors  by  the  First 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  in  the  years  IS86  and  1887,  which  in  hig 
opinion  were  grossly  irregular  and  a  palpable  usurpation  of  the  powers 
and  duties  specially  belonging  to  the  General  Land  Office.  These  al- 
lowances relate  to  certain  contracts  in  California  under  the  "  deposit 
system,"  the  operations  of  which  the  Acting  Commissioner  explains  at 
length,  and  quotes  the  sections  of  the  Hevised  Statutes  authorizing 
them.     He  says : 

It  18  the  uiidtTsiandiug  of  this  oillco  that,  under  the  law,  deposits  made  for  a  ape- 
ciiic  survt-y  cau  not  be  applied  to  or  usi'd  ibr  any  other  or  different  work,  bat  iniu^ 
be  strictly  conliued  to  the  objects  specified  by  the  terms  of  the  deposit.  This  rcqaires 
that  a  se])arnte  account  be  opened  und  kept  with  each  deposit  made;  bnt  these  re- 
strictions and  limitations,  however,  I  regret  to  find,  have  beep  exceeded,  and  £re- 
quently  disregarded  by  a  former  First  Comptroller.     •     ♦     • 

My  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  these  matters  is  that  Congress  may  be  induced 
to  enact  some  law  clearly  defining  the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Laud  Oificu  over  aecoiints  arising  within  the  scope  of  his  official  aetion 
and  rc»pousibility,  and  whether  accounts  pas.scd  upon  by  him  shall  he  final,  aalject 
to  the  right  of  appeiil  to  the  Strcretary  of  the  Interior,  or  whether  his  action  ms^y  be 
disregarded  by  the  Fir^t  Comptroller,  and  allowances  or  disallowauces  made  with- 
out reference  to  facts  shown  by  the  records  and  papers  in  this  office.  It  would  be 
well  if  this  UTiseeuily  coudiLt  of  authority  could  be  avoided  and  these  iU^al  pi^« 
ments  hereafter  prevented. 

I  also  recommend  that  an  iuvostigation  bo  directed  in  these  cases,  to  the  end  Uuit 
the  money,  or  some  portion  thereof,  paid  out  in  this  illegal  manner  may  be  recpTWBd 
to  the  Government, 
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THE  DEPOSIT  SYSTEM. 

Oat  of  the  deposit  system  for  surveys  (by  which  is  meaut  those  sor- 
Teys  that  are  made  by  money,  supplied  by  ])er6ons  desiring  such  siir« 
yeys,  deposited  and  treated  as  an  appropriation  made  by  the  Govern- 
i^^nt)  have  grown  some  of  the  greatest  frauds  known  in  the  Land 
X>epartment.  These  frauds  already  perpetrated  will  be  prosecute^  with 
vigor.  In  California,  those  particularly  known  as  the  ^^  Benson  cases  " 
are  receiving  attention,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  cases  kept  so  long 
pending  will  be  brought  to  an  early  and  legitimate  termination. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  recommend  a  change  of  the  law  authorizing  such 
deposits,  but  I  think  the  regulations  of  the  Department  should  be  kept 
very  strict  in  relation  thereto,  until  at  least  the  prosecutions  now  beiug 
made  a^nd  others  to  be  instituted  can  relieve  the  constant  watchfulness 
now  demanded. 

FEAUBUIJB^NT  ENTRIES. 

Miere  have  been  fewer  new  cases  of  fraudulent  entries  reported  during 
the  past  year  than  heretofore.  Attention  has  been  called  by  my  prede- 
cessor, and  is  now  renewed,  to  the  need  of  legislation  giving  registers  and 
receivers  authority  to  issue  subpoenas  compelling  witnesses  to  appear  be- 
fore them  to  testify  in  land  cases,  or  before  commissioners  appointed  by 
them.  At  present  the  special  agents  have  the  greatest  diflaculty  in  pro- 
enriBg  the  attendance  of  desired  witnesses,  which  the  Acting  Oommis- 
sioner  of  the  Land  Office  attributes  in  his  report  to  three  causes:  (1) 
intimidation  by  parties  in  interest;  (2)  unwillingnes  of  witnesses  tp 
testify  openly  against  their  neighbors ;  and  (3)  inditl'erence  of  witnesses 
who  think  that  they  have  done  enough  when  they  have  given  the  agent 
the  information  on  which  to  base  his  report. 

SPECULATION  IN  OOAL  LANDS. 

The  acting  commissioner  states  that  special  agents  report  that  efforts 
have  been  made  by  certain  wealthy  individuals  and  corporations  to 
fraudulently  acquire  title  to  large  tracts  of  coal  lands,  and  says  that 
extensive  bodies  of  these  lands,  which  will  eventually  be  of  great  value, 
are  being  illegally  appropriated,  the  guards  and  restrictions  of  the  law 
as  it  now  stands  being  entirely  insufficient  to  prevent  such  monopoly 
by  unscrupulous  speculators.     He  says : 

Xh^  rapid  do«tractiou  of  the  forests  and  the  scarcity  of  wood  will  leave  tlio  settlers 
in  th©  arid  regions  of  the  West  without  fuel  unless  the  Government  coal  lands  are 
preserved  and  disposed  of  or  controlled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seoare  to  thom  coal  at 
reoBonable  rateM.  This  is  indispensable  to  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  many 
of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  and  the  power  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose  is 
helag  grado&Uy  weakened  if  not  entirely  destroyed  or  taken  away  by  allowing  the 
Iftod^  to  S9  directly  into  the  hands  of  railroad  and  other  corporations  through  names 
of  nominal  entrymen  and  without  any  restrictions  as  to  disposition  of  the  coal. 

i  would  therefore  recommend  that  a  thorough  geological  survey  be  authorized  by 
aii4  mado  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior^  of  v^^^3iir 
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lie  lands  snpposed  to  contain  valaable  ooal,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  glyen  dla- 
cretionary  powers  to  reserve  from  sale  all  or  any  portion  of  said  lands ;  and  if  he 
deem  it  advisable  and  in  the  interest  of  the  people  residing  in  the  locality  of  the 
lands,  to  lease  for  a  period  of  years  the  lands  so  reserved  npon  sach  oonditlont  and 
restrictions  as  will  compel  the  lessees  to  fomish  settlers  with  eoal  at  moderate  prioes. 
The  law  regnlating  the  sale  of  coal  lands  shoald  also  be  amended  by  making  it  a  fel- 
ony for  any  person  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  an  agreement  having  for  its  object  the 
entry  of  said  lands  or  the  appropriation  or  reservation  of  the  same  by  meana  of  ooal 
declaratory  statements  for  the  nse  or  benefit  of  a  person  other  than  the  nominal 
claimant. 

TIMBEB  DEPBEDATIONS  AND  TIMBEB  PBESEBYATION. 

The  Department  is  giving  earnest  consideration  to  the  vast  timber 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  the  most  strenaons  efforts  have  been 
made  to  prevent  and  punish  the  unlawful  appropriations  of  public  tim- 
ber by  individuals  and  corporations. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  conflicting  decisions  of  the  courts  on  this 
question  as  to  who  may  appropriate  this  valuable  property;  but  there 
can  be  found,  in  the  report  of  the  Acting  Commissioner,  a  synopsis  of 
the  particular  laws  and  decisions  as  to  the  timber  on  public  lands  which 
should  remove  all  doubt  on  this  subject. 

FOBEST  FIBES. 

Timber  depredations,  as  much  as  they  are  to  be  guarded  against,  are  by 
no  means  the  most  serious  danger  that  threatens  the  great  pine  forests 
that  stretch  over  the  vast  areas  of  our  public  lands.  It  is  fire  that  is 
most  to  be  dreaded.  The  forest  fires  in  the  timber  regions  of  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  other  Western  Territories  have  destroyed  more  trees  the 
past  summer  than  have  been  lost  by  all  the  depredations  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  settlement  until  the  present  date.  These  timber 
lands  are  almost  entirely  removed  from  private  acquisition  in  the  arid 
regions,  where  the  greatest  volume  of  public  timber  land  now  is.  They 
can  not  be  acquired  by  any  of  the  methods  provided  in  the  homestead, 
desert-land,  or  timber-culture  laws ;  they  are  not  agricultural  lands ; 
they  are  not  desert  lands ;  and  the  timber  is  not  for  culture,  as  it  al- 
ready exists. 

The  arid  lauds  are  at  a  distance  below  the  timber,  as  these  districts  are 
high  on  the  mountain  sides,  where  are  garnered  beneath  and  about  the 
lofty  pines  the  ice  and  snows  that,  gradually  melting  as  the  summer  ad- 
vances, feed  the  streams  and  may  be  made  to  irrigate  the  fields.  Small 
portions  under  the  laws  may  be  used  for  "  domestic  purposes  ^  and  for 
mines,  but  the  great  body  can  not  be  acquired  by  individuals,  and  is  left 
unprotected  from  the  great  fires  that  sweep  those  regions. 

The  value  of  these  forests  is  manifold,  and  their  preservation  and 
culture  is  a  subject  to  which  the  Societies  of  Foresters  are  devoting 
their  study  and  active  efforts.  They  have  requested  that  in  this  report, 
as  has  been  done  in  pr43vious  reports  of  like  kind,  it  should  be  recom- 
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mended  tliat  Congress  appoint  a  commission  to  take  into  consideration 
the  subject  of  the  public  timber  lands,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
best  method  for  their  treatment,  management,  preservation,  or  of  their 
disposal.  This  recommendation  I  earnestly  make  for  the  reason  that  I 
believe  this  property  has  a  commercial  value  as  great  as  any  the  nation 
owns ;  that  it  is  not  only  threatened  but  being  absolutely  destroyed  in 
immense  quantities  by  fire ;  that  its  existence,  for  a  large  part  at  least, 
is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  lands 
now  undertaken  by  the  Government,  or  that  may  be  prosecuted  by  the 
States  or  Territories.  The  different  methods  by  which  these  dangers 
may  be  avoided  and  ends  attained  need  not  be  discussed  here,  but  will 
more  properly  come  before  the  commission  or  any  committee  prelimi- 
nary thereto. 

THE  PUBLIC  LAND  STBIP. 

The  opening  of  Oklahoma  has  increased  the  anxiety  of  the  inhabit- 
ants (some  15,000  in  number)  of  the  narrow  strip  of  public  land  just 
west  of  Indian  Territory,  commonly  known  as  "  No  Man's  Land,^  for 
some  legislation  in  their  behalf.  Numerous  petitions  and  memorials 
have  been  received  on  the  subject,  and  I  recommend  that  a  sufficient 
code  of  laws  be  provided  for  the  guidance,  control,  and  protection  of 
those  residing  in  this  district.  Before  these  lands  can  be  opened  to 
entry  they  must  be  surveyed.  The  cost  of  such  a  survey  will  be  at 
least  $50,000,  for  which  a  special  appropriation,  to  be  immediately 
available,  should  be  made. 

EEOOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Acting  Commissioner  closes  the  body  of  his  report  by  recom- 
mending that  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  money  sufficient  for  the 
employment  of  fifteen  temporary  copyists,  and  explains  this  by  stating 
that  on  the  6th  of  January,  1888,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  late  Com- 
missioner, directing  that  the  transcription  of  press-copy  books  to  formal 
books  of  record  be  discontinued,  and  that  there  are  now  693  books  of 
500  pages  each,  constituting  the  only  record  of  the  official  acts  and 
decisions  of  the  bureau  since  the  aboYC  date.  These  records,  being  upon 
flimsy  paper,  and  not  >n  their  nature  durable,  should  be  properly  cox)ied 
in  bound  books  of  record. 


PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  total  number  of  applications  received,  including  designs,  re-issues, 
etc.,  was  42,047  ;  the  number  of  patents  granted  was  22,941 ;  the  total 
receipts  were  $1,186,557.22 ;  the  total  expenditures  were  $909,697.24, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $186,859.98  to  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund,  and  making  a  total 
balance  in  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  patent  fund  of  $J,52 1,526.63. 

The  Commissioner  reports  that  the  examination  of  applications  for 
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patents  carried  on  in  twenty-fonr  of  the  thirty  remAining  divisions  hM 
been  brought  up  to  within  two  months  of  that  date,  and  of  the  reman- 
ing six  divisions  one-half  are  less  than  three  months  in  arrears ;  but 
he  believes  that  the  arrears  in  work  in  all  the  divisions  can  be  practi- 
cally done  away  with  at  an  early  date  through  the  cordial  co-operatioh 
of  the  force  with  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioner. 

LEGISLATION. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  legislation  is  needed  amendatory  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  relating  to  patents.  Some  of  tiie  provisions  which 
fAould  be  altered  are  section  4885,  relating  to  the  date  of  patents ;  sec- 
tion 4887,  relating  to  the  duration  of  patents  for  inventions  previously 
patented  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  section  4936,  relating  to  re-imburse- 
ment  of  moneys  paid  by  mistake  into  the  Treasury.  The  opinion  is 
indeed  gaining  ground  that  a  revision  of  the  patent  act  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage not  only  to  the  inventor  but  to  the  public  generally. 

COMPENSATION  OF  PBINOIPAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  report  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  employes  (A 
this  Bureau  ai*e  grossly  underpaid.  The  modt  conspicuous  instance  of 
this  character  is  the  compensation  of  principal  examiners.  The  Bevised 
Statutes  fix  the  salaries  of  these  officers  at  $2,500  per  annum.  This 
Bttm  was  established  by  Congress  in  the  year  1848  (9  Statutes  at  Large, 
381).  It  has  never  been  increased.  On  the  contrary,  the  amount  a)^- 
propriated  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  $2,400. 

The  Commissioner  expresses  the  necessity  of  additional  room,  and 
says,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  office  may  be  promptly  dispatched, 
it  is  indispensable  that  more  room  and  better  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided. For  instance,  the  room  occupied  by  Division  XXVIII  has  19 
by  23  feet  of  floor  si)ace;  in  it  are  nine  desks,  occupied  by  nine  men  and 
women.  In  addition  to  the  desks  are  book  and  flle  cases  arranged 
against  the  wall  and  extending  upon  all  sides  of  the  room.  In  the 
room  occupied  by  Division  V  the  floor  space  is  35  by  20  feet  in  extent; 
in  it  are  ten  desks,  occupied  by  ten  persons  j  book  and  file  cases  extend 
around  the  room  on  every  side.  These  instances  differ  only  in  degree 
from  nearly  all  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  busincKSS  of  this  Bureau. 

This  is  a  lamentable  (.'ondition  for  that  important  office,  for  which  was 
intended  the  great  building  bearing  its  name,  but  into  which  so  many 
other  bureaus  of  the  Department  have  been  crowded  that  the  original 
occupant  is  nearly  deprived  of  room  to  live. 

The  different  bureaus  are  far  too  large  and  numerous  to  be  cotitained 
in  the  Patent  Olliee  buihling,  and  the  yearly  rent  paid  for  outside  ac- 
commodations would  pay  good  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  building  that 
would  be  capacious  enough  for  them  all  and  a  safe  depository  of  thell* 
records,  which  ai*e  of  incalculable  value. 

The  Secivtary  deems  the  roeommondatioUs  of  the  Commissioner  rea- 
sonable, and  asks  for  the  favorable  consideration  thereof. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Prom  the  report  of  the  Saperinteudent  of  the  Geological  Survey,  it 
ia  apparent  that  the  examination  of  the  rooks,  minerals,  ores,  and  soils 
of  oar  ooantry,  and  the  conslmetion  of  the  topographical  maps  required 
for  representing  the  character  and  distribution  of  these  natural  resourceSy 
have  been  actively  carried  tbrward  during  the  year. 

The  bureau. 

As  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Director,  the  Bureau  comprises  one 
geographical,  twelve  geological,  six  paleontological,  and  four  accessory 
diviaions.  The  chiefs  of  these  divisions  and  most  of  their  collaborators 
are  experts  of  nftttonal  or  world-wide  repute  in  their  several  lines  of 
duty^  and  their  work  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  devised 
plan  well  adapted  to  secure  the  best  results  at  the  least  expense. 

OPERATIONS. 

The  operations  of  the  geographical  division  have  been  carried  on  in 
twenty-one  States  and  Territories,  and  an  area  of  43,222  square  miles 
has  been  surveyed  and  mapped. 

A  table  showing  the  present  condition  of  topographical  surveys  and 
tiie  areas  surveyed  in  1868^'89  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  super- 
int^^tident. 

With  the  completion  of  these  topographical  surveys  and  the  engrav- 
ing of  the  maps  the  construction  of  sheets  of  the  final  geological  map 
was  commenced ;  and  with  the  view  of  devising  the  best  methods  of  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  the  scientific  researches  of  the  Bureau  upon 
it)  the  Director  instituted  a  division  of  geological  classification,  and 
Qonvened  the  experts  employed  under  his  direction  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  best  methods  of  constructing  geological  maps  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  the  country.  By  this  means  a  system 
Specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States  has  been  devised. 

SUBJECTS  INVESTIGATED. 

Among  the  field  operations  carried  on  in  thirty-three  States  are 
iticltided  an  examination  of  the  tidal  marshes  and  other  inundated 
lands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  slopes;  studies  of  the  soils  and  sub- 
soils and  ground- water  of  a  considerable  area  in  New  England ;  of  the 
phosphates,  green-sands,  and  otlier  natural  fertilizers  of  several  East- 
em  ami  Southeastern  States;  of  the  iron  ores  and  salt  and  sulphur 
deposits  of  the  Gulf  slope ;  of  the  soils  and  agricultural  capabilities  of 
extensive  areas  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley ;  of  the  gold  bearing 
deposits  of  California ;  of  the  rock-gas  and  heavier  bitumens  of  In- 
dianoy  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  other  portions  of  the  country ;  of  the 
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mines  of  coal  and  the  precioas  metals  in  Oolorado ;  and  many  other 
minor  studies  of  mineral  resources. 

QUICKSILTEB. 

Especially  important  have  been  the  researches  made  upon  the  quick- 
silver  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  upon  the  iron  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region.  The  Director  believes  that  the  monographs  on  these  subjects 
are  among  the  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive  treatises  upon  spedal 
mineral  resources  ever  published  in  any  country. 

HINES  AND  MININa. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  to  a 
large  and  growing  portion  of  our  population  is  that  relating  to  the  statis- 
tics of  mines  and  mining ;  and  a  volume  giving  these  and  other  in- 
formation relating  to  such  subjects  is  issued  annually.  The  value  of 
these  natural  resources  of  the  country,  which  it  is  the  special  province 
of  the  Bureau  to  ascertain  and  publish  to  the  world,  is  indicated  by  the 
accompanying  table  showing  the  metallic  products  of  the  United  States 
in  1888 : 


Pig-iron,  spot  valne long  tons.. 

Silver,  coining  valae Troy  onnoes.. 

Gold, coining  yalae do.... 

Copper,  valneatNew  York  City poonds.. 

Lead,  valae  at  Vew  York  City short  tons.. 

Zinc,  valae  at  New  York  City short  tons.. 

Qaicksiiver,  value  at  San  Francisco «,. flasks.. 

Nickel,  value  at  Philadelphia pounds.. 

Aluminium,  value  at  Philadelphia pounds.. 

Antimony,  value  at  San  Francisco short  tons.. 

platinum,  value  (crude)  at  New  York  City Troy  ounces . . 

Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

e.  489, 738 

$107,000,000 

46^738,682 

50,106^000 

1,804,027 

88,175^000 

231,270,622 

82,833,064 

180,655 

.  15.024,051 

55.903 

6,500.855 

83,250 

1,418,126 

105,182 

116.618 

19,000 

65^000 

100 

20.000 

500 

2.000 

256^245^408 


In  addition  to  the  metallic  products,  non-metallic  minerals  were  pro- 
duced during  the  year  to  the  value  of  $328,914,528,  making  a  total  ot 
$591,659,931. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  wealth  of  the  annual  mineral  prodact  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  an  eminently  satisfactory  rate,  as  shown  by  the 
followiug  table : 


Product. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Metallic  PI ln«ral« TT--^r... ...... 

tl81. 509, 365 
249, 114, 544 

$215. 364, 825 
240. 063, 063 

$250,410,283 
201, 804. 942 

$256,245,408 
328.014.628 

Nun -metallic  miuerals 

Total 

428. 713. 909 

465,827,888 

542,284.225 

585,159^081 
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Expressed  in  percentages^  the  increase  by  years  from  1885  to  I8889 
inclusive,  is  respectively  8.64  per  cent.,  16.6  per  cent.,  and  9.04  per  cent, 
for  each  year  over  its  predecessor.  And  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark 
that  the  increase,  particularly  during  1888,  is  largely  in  the  non-metallio 
minerals,  the  existence  and  nses  of  which  are  made  known  throngh 
scientific  research,  rather  than  through  the  application  of  old  methods 
in  the  exploitation  of  well-known  minerals. 

BESTJLTS. 

The  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  just  completed  its  first  decade,  and 
it  will  be  proper  to  summarize  the  results  it  has  accomplished.  The 
only  portion  of  these  susceptible  of  definite  description  and  numerical 
statement  are  the  reports,  treatises  and  maps  published.  The  infiu- 
ence  of  these  publications  on  the  economic  progress  of  the  country,  the 
amount  that  they  have  practically  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
by  giving  intelligent  direction  to  the  search  for  ores  and  other  economic 
minerals,  the  waste  that  they  have  saved  by  marking  out  the  regions 
in  which  it  will  be  useless  to  search  for  desired  substances,  the  time 
and  money  that  have  been  economized  by  railway  corx)orations,  munici- 
pal corporations,  and  Individual  travelers  throngh  the  use  of  tilie  topo- 
graphic maps — these  results  are  covered  by  no  census,  and  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  estimate. 

The  additions  to  the  national  wealth  accruing  through  the  work  of 
the  Survey  will  merge  with  all  other  additions  in  the  footings  of  the 
Eleventh  Census,  and  can  never  be  discriminated ;  but  as  the  entire  in- 
dustrial progress  of  this  industrial  age  is  based  on  the  achievements  of 
modem  science,  so  the  immense  store  of  knowledge  gathered,  classified, 
and  interpreted  by  the  Geological  Survey  can  not  fail  to  have  greatly 
promoted  our  national  welfare. 

Among  the  results  that  may  be  tabulated  are  ten  Annual  Eeports, 
thirteen  Monographs,  fifty-eight  Bulletins,  and  five  Statistical  Papers. 

In  these  various  papers,  which  together  constitute  a  library,  there  is 
a  discussion  of  the  geological  structure  of  every  State  and  Territory  of 
the  CTuion,  and  there  are  important  results  with  reference  to  the  occur- 
rence and  production  of  each  great  metallic  and  mineral  staple  of  the 
country — iron,  steel,  coal,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  natural  fertilizers, 
building-stones,  rock-oil,  rock-gas,  artesian  water,  and  mineral  water. 

Another  subject  of  vast  economic  importance  to  which  the  Survey 
has  turned  its  attention,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  has  effected  an  elab- 
orate organization  for  future  work,  is  the  study  of  soils  and  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands.  The  work  of  pre- 
paring maps  to  show  the  distribution  of  soils  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
work  of  preparing  maps  to  show  the  distribution  of  rocks.  Great  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  the  reclamation  of  tidal  lands  and  of 
other  swamps.  Important  data  concerning  the  oscillation  of  low-lying 
lands  and  consequent  encroachment  or  recession  of  shores  have  been 
Ab  89 ^24 
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gathered.  The  irrigation  Burvey  of  the  arid  regionB  of  the  United  States, 
as  elsewhere  described,  has  been  organized  nnder  special  Congressional 
direction. 

The  topographic  maps  prepared  by  the  Bnrean  for  the  use  of  its  ge- 
ologists have  been  found  of  much  value  for  various  purposes.  The  de- 
mand for  them  is  so  great  that  special  editions  have  been  issued  by 
States,  and  the  better  class  of  general  maps  prepared  by  map  publishers 
throughout  the  country  are  based  on  the  topographic  maps  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  wherever  they  are  available.  The  maps  engraved  up 
to  the  present  time  are  issued  in  249  sheets,  and  represent  an  area  of 
350,000  square  miles. 

A  table  showing  number,  distribution,  etc.,  of  the  atlas  sheets  en- 
graved to  June  30, 1889,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Superintendent's  report. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  of  arid  lands,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  will  be  included  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  special  re- 
port to  Congress. 

OASA   GBANDB. 

The  ruins  in  Arizona  known  as  ^^  Oasa  Grande,"  for  which  an  appro- 
priation was  made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  under  the  items  for 
the  Geological  Survey,  have  been  visited  by  Mr.  Morrison,  a  special 
agent  for  the  Land  Office,  and  upon  his  report  they  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  that  he  may  carry  into 
effect  the  purposes  expressed  by  Congress  in  regard  to  them. 

INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 

EDUCATION. 

The  improvement  of  the  Indian  service  in  all  its  branches  has  been 
an  earnest  purpose  of  the  present  administration. 

It  was  determined  at  the  outset  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  ac- 
knowledged evils  surrounding  many  of  the  Indian  agencies ;  to  enforce 
the  obligations  of  contractors  to  furnish  supplies  equal  to  samples ;  to 
protect  the  Indians  from  fraud  and  illegal  intrusion  on  their  reserva- 
tions, and  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  among  them,  so  as  to 
make  that  education  not  only  practical  and  sufficient  to  train  each  in- 
dividual to  intelligent  labor,  but  to  so  increase  the  number  of  schools, 
that  the  body  of  the  Indian  youth  might  be  brought  within  them. 

Among  his  first  official  acta  the  present  Secretary  framed  a  letter  of 
advice  addressed  to  each  Indian  agent,  to  be  transmitted  with  his  com- 
mission. This  was  by  direction  of  the  President.  Each  agent  was  in- 
formed that  the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  to  be  deemed  of 
great  interest  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Indians  who  would  be 
brought  under  his  charge  and  direction ;  that  sobriety  and  integrity 
must  mark  the  conduct  of  every  one  connected  or  associated  directly 
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or  indirectly  with  the  agency;  that  an  improved  condition  in  its  affairs 
woald  be  expected  within  a  reasonable  time,  both  as  to  the  method  of 
doing  business  and  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians ;  tkat  the  eduon^ 
Hon  and  proper  training  of  the  Indian  children  and  tJie  agrioultural  a/nd 
other  industrial  pursuits  of  the  adult  Indians  must  receive  the  agenfs  eon- 
stant  and  careful  attention^  to  the  end  that  they  might  he  advanced  in  ihe 
ways  of  civilization  and  made  independent  through  self  support^  and  that 
the  commission  transmitted  could  be  held  only  upon  the  express  under- 
standing that  the  agent  receiving  it  woald  use  his  utmost  efforts  to 
further  these  objects  and  purposes.  The  selection  of  Indian  agents 
has  been  made  with  as  much  care  as  possible,  and  their  course  has 
been  looked  after  with  a  scrutiny  greater,  it  is  believed,  than  has  here- 
tofore been  exercised.  The  contracts  for  Indian  supplies  have  been 
made  under  the  most  vigilant  inspection  of  all  samples  offered,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  is  being  watched  with  all  the  care  the  Depart* 
ment  can  give  to  it. 

It  is  deemed  that  both  of  these  points  last  named  pertain  immediately 
and  forcibly  to  the  education  of  the  Indian.  There  is  a  school  of 
experience  and  observation  as  important  to  him  as  to  the  white 
man.  If  the  Indian  agencies  can  be  made  the  seats  of  sobriety  and 
morality,  instead  of  what  they  have  so  often  been — places  of  the  grossest 
licentiousness — the  effect  in  elevating  the  Indians  must  be  very  great; 
for  the  former  practices  were  most  demoralizing.  If  the  Indian  in 
the  supplies  he  obtains  finds  that  he  is  receiving  a  justice  in  measure 
and  an  excellence  in  quality  before  unknown,  he  will  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  yield  readily  to  the  other  civilizing  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  than  if  he  feels  himself  the  subject  of  constant  impo- 
sition. As  wrongs  inflicted  upon  him  have  heretofore  led  him  to  ven- 
geance, so,  it  is  believed,  will  right  subdue  and  civilize  him. 

Beside  this  general  treatment  individual  education  of  the  Indians  in 
the  schools  has  received  from  the  beginning  of  the  administration,  and 
will  continue  to  receive,  increased  attention.  The  subject  has  been 
much  discussed  both  in  preceding  reports  and  in  Congress;  but  it  will 
never  be  exhausted  until  tbe  Indian  has  become  self-supporting.  That 
was  the  condition  in  which  he  was  found  by  our  forefathers,  however  sav- 
age the  means  of  maintenance,  and  it  is  to  this  state  of  independence  we 
must  restore  him  by  the  only  way  civilization  will  permit — that  of  his 
own  intelligent  labor.  The  results  of  efforts  heretofore  made  for  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians  are  convincing  that  it  is  to  be  mainly  effected 
by  the  education  and  proper  training  of  their  children.  Little  can  be 
accomplished  for  the  elevation  of  those  who  have  passed  the  period  of 
their  youth  and  are  habituated  to  the  customs  of  their  race.  Our 
Government  for  years  has  shown  a  great  willingness  to  tmin  their  ris- 
ing generations  for  usefulness  and  to  qualify  them  as  good  citizens^ 
and  there  is  no  purpose  more  worthy  attention  than  that  of  relieving 
their  present  physical  suffering  and  of  elevating  their  character. 
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Bat  it  woald  be  unjast  to  previoas  Secretaries  and  many  able  legisla- 
tors, to  claim  that  all  the  work  is  yet  to  be  done.  A  great  deal  has 
already  been  accomplished,  the  results  of  which  have  been  mosc  bene- 
ficial, and  by  the  broader  and  more  systematic  application  of  these 
results  alone,  it  is  deemed  that  the  problem  of  making  the  Indian  self- 
supporting  may  be  solved. 

To  maintain  this  statement,  and  in  order  to  emphasize  the  recom- 
mendation I  shall  make,  that  all  the  youth  of  the  Indians  be  brought 
within  the  folds  of  the  Indian  schools,  I  submit  a  few  statistical  and  re- 
flections thereon.  Ihere  are  already  239  Indian  schools  supported  by 
appropriations  made  by  Congress,  147  of  which  are  controlled  directly 
by  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  the  average  attendance  wherein  is  between 
eleven  and  twelve  thousand  pupils.  The  number  of  Indians  in  our 
country  (not  counting  those  of  Alaska)  is  about  250,000;  they  occupy 
or  have  control  of  about  116,630,106  acres. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  estimated  to  be 40,000 

Under  school  age « 10,000 

Making  a  total  of 50,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  number,  capacity,  and  cost  of  schools,  the  number 
of  eniployds  and  enrollment  and  average  attendance  of  pupils  during  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1889. 


Kind  of  BchooL 


Controlled  directly  by  Indian  Bureau: 

BoardiDj;-8chools 

Day-schools 

Industrial  trainingscbools 

Total  GoTomment-scbools 


Conducted  by  private  parties : 

Under  contract  with  Indian  Barean : 

Board! og-schools  * 

Day-schools 

Schools  specially  appropriated  for 
byCougress 

Total 


Aggregate 


No. 

Capacity. 

63 

6,286 

77 

3,083 

7 

1,700 

147 

11. 129 

59 

5,686 

26 

1,486 

7 

970 

92 

8,142 

2ii9 

19, 271 

Enroll- 
ment. 


4,842 
2,863 
1, 955 


9.660 


4,038 
1,307 

779 


6.124 


15,784 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


3,581 
1,744 
1,631 


6,956 


3,213 
662 

721 


4,506 


11,552 


No.  of 
employ6s 


560 
185 
219 


Cost  to  Got- 
emment 


973 


638 

43 

131 


712 


1.6B5 


$524,262.08 

58,680.78 

286,182.71 


880. 075.81 


299,908.18 
16,138.79 

108,068.87 


424,800.64 


1,293.876.16 


*  Pour  of  those  schools  are  condacted  by  religious  societies ;   which  employ  the  teachers.    GoTeni* 
uent  assista  tbeso  schools,  without  formal  contract,  by  issuing  rations  and  clothing  to  the  pnpiU. 
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nu  faUoaliig  table  thoiM  tk«  atlttiditMt,   toit,   eto.,   of  trainlng-iBhoaU  and  of  oikar 
fflkoolt  ipaoiaUg  apprepriattd  for  during  Jiteal  ^t<ir  indad  June  30, 1889. 


Soma  Dl  Mhogl. 

LacftUoD. 

Bnm 

=S" 

EnroU 

AVM- 

■St 

C«t  M 

..:... 

ns 

w 

56 

828 
203 
2<j 

SDG 

m 

M 

120,100 
81,000 
2t,2B7 
20,411 
38,280 
0.703 
71.380 

DO 

CtieinantnlaiDit 

Near  Salem,  Uregoa 

B8 

„                ,  .      ' 

Gniul  Junction  tnlDln; .. 

GnmJjQnctlon.Colo 

w 

1,760 

219  1  1.9SI1 

I,S3I 

Sw^nCanntj.M.C. 

H.inpl0D,T. 

Fbi]BdcIplilii.Fa.... 
at.  JMaph,Mi^)^-... 
CollPK«Tllli).  Minn.. 
FUtliBttdMounl-.,. 
Walusta.Ind 

Eutam  dierskntnlnlng 

Sunplon  IsiUtnte 

Uncoln  Iniltlntioa 

SI.  John'iIoatilBta 

SL  IgMtiiis  MlMl™ 

Wlilla-i  U.  L.  InaUtnte  .. 

80 

m 
aw 

to 

ISO 
107 

i» 

]M 

ISO 

ITS 
200 
400 

13 

20 

127 
» 
170 

80 
118 

isa 

10,000.00 
10,372.00 
S3, 400. 00 
8.17LB6 
6.105.a 
12,500.00 
10,0X1.00 

710 

i.ats 

131 

770 

m 

]D8,BSB.n 

3,105 

3M 

2,731 

2,381 

iggTBEa 

' 

■  If  amber  at  papUi  not  Elvaii. 


Throngh  maiiy  trials  and  long  experieoce,  as  well  as  through  the  ex- 
eicise  of  signal  ability  b;  the  superiuteiideDta  aud  their  assiatauts,  these 
Bcbools  have  reached  a  high  development,  and  strike  with  astonishment 
any  one  who  has  oerer  beheld  them,  and  thus  had  demonstrated  to  him 
both  the  Indian's  iidaptabiltty  to  school  life  and  indastrial  trainiDg, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  its  organization  and  support  of 
these  excellent  institutions. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  not  by 
way  of  invidious  comparison  with  others,  but  as  an  instance  of  what 
the  Gorerument  has  accomplished.  The  system  therein  adopted  by 
Gaptaiu  Pratt,  its  able  superintendent,  is  an  excellent  example  of  theory 
carried  into  practice  and  thus  shown  to  be  reliable.  He  has  had  for  his 
object  the  preparation  of  the  Indian  youth  for  physicsl  labor  guided  by 
school  education,  and  by  means  of  this  combination  fitting  him  to  earn 
hia  own  Uvit^. 

The  pupils,  taken  from  various  tribes  and  of  both  sexes,  are  educated 
together.  The  gradation  of  study  is  well  defined  and  based  upou  an  ex- 
perience now  extending  over  many  years.  The  studies  begin  with  the 
mdimentsof  learning,  and  reach  to  the  high  branches  of  primary  educa- 
tion.  With  the  teaching  of  letters  is  combined  daily  manual  labor ;  labor 
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whose  prodnotB  are  valuable,  supplying  not  only  clothing  for  the  scholars 
hemselves,  but  making  many  articles  for  sale,  from  which  a  considerable 
revenue  is  derived.  During  the  year  before  last  this  revenue  amounted 
to  $10,000,  and  during  the  last  year  to  $12,000.  These  pupils  also  help 
to  till  the  fields,  to  take  care  of  the  live  stock,  to  sow  and  reap.  Every 
boy  and  girl  old  enough  to  be  effective  is  required  to  work  one-half  of 
each  day,  except  Sunday.  Tin*  good  Indian  there  is  he  who  performs 
his  daily  task,  and  the  best  in  he  who  [)erforms  it  most  skillfully  and 
efficiently ;  all  being  instructed  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  workshop, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Government  is  to  enable  them  to  become  self- 
supporting,  hard-working,  and  thus  independent  American  citizens. 
The  scholars  are  taught  most  excellent  manners,  and,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  the  principles  of  morality  and  honor. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  present  Secretary  to  preside  at  the 
exercises  of  a  graduating  class  of  fourteen  this  year  and  to  present  to 
them  their  diplomas.  He  was  thus  brought  to  scan  closely  their  com- 
I>osition  and  elocution,  and  the  general  behavior  of  that  portion  of  the 
audience  where  all  the  other  Indian  scholars  were  congregated ;  and  he 
can  say  without  hesitation  that  he  has  seen  few  school  exhibitions  that 
excelled  those  at  Carlisle,  whether  the  thought,  style,  or  elocution  of 
the  speaker  be  considered  or  the  intelligence,  cheerfulness,  and  good 
manners  of  the  Indian  audience. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  grading  of  studies  for  the  first  two 
years,  the  fifth  year,  and  the  last  year,  and  length  of  pupilage  at  this 
school : 

First  grade,  two  years ;  language,  Words,  souteuces  from  objects,  pictures,  etc. ; 
writing  from  blackboard  copies  lessons  from  book  in  script  on  slat^  ;  tracing  books; 
First  Reader  complete.  Nnmbors  :  Grabe  to  40 ;  add  and  subtract  to  thouaands;  mul- 
tiply to  thousands  by  one  figure ;  practical  examples. 

Fourth  grade,  fifth  year:  Third  Reader;  primary  arithmetic,  using  book  through 
common  and  decimal  fractious;  writing,  books  Nos.  5,  G,  and  7  ;  dictation,  memoriz- 
ing, and  recitation  continued  ;  drawing ;  primary'  geography  completed ;  language, 
part  1,  book  1,  *•  Hyde,"  using  book  ;  hygiene  ;  oral  history. 

Ninth  grade,  tenth  year:  Fifth  Reader;  arithmetic,  complete;  language;  analysis, 
composition,  general  review ;  geography,  general  review  in  advanced  book ;  olvil 
government;  natural  philosophy,  elements. 

It  has  also  been  the  practice  there  for  years  to  let  the  scholars  out 
during  such  periods  of  tlie  year  as  would  least  interfere  with  their 
studies  at  the  school  itself,  to  serve  on  farms  or  in  private  families,  and 
thus  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  home  life  among  our  people.  This  prac- 
tice is  so  conducted  as  on  the  one  baud  to  enable  the  scholars  to  earn 
money,  which  becomes  their  own,  and  on  the  other,  to  help  many  of  them 
tcho  are  taken  upon  the  rolls  of  the  ordinary  common  schools  to  attend  them 
along  with  the  tchite  children.  Thus  both  at  home  and  at  school  they 
profit  by  the  civilization  surrounding  tlK*m.  They  are  excluded  from 
all  Indian  infiuence,  the  boys  and  girls  being  severally  ^^  homed'' in 
difi'erent  districts. 
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Nearly  four  handred  of  fehese  Indian  papils  were  thus  placed  daring 
the  last  fiscal  year  from  Carlisle  alone,  and  I  am  told  by  the  superin- 
teudent  the  number  conid  be  increased  to  not  less  than  a  thousand  if 
the  proper  means  were  famished  by  Congress.  The  applications  for 
sach  papils  are  constant  from  all  portions  of  the  sarroanding  country. 
They  are  found  apt  to  .learn,  industrious  in  service,  and  docile  in  char- 
acter. Agents  of  the  Carlisle  school  visit  these  pupils  regularly,  and 
both  they  and  the  persons  with  whom  the  children  are  placed  (farmers 
chiefly)  report  to  the  superintendent  monthly  upon  their  condition  and 
progress. 

The  signal  success  of  the  Carlisle  school  will  not  depend,  as  it  has 
not  heretofore,  upon  the  selection  of  pupils  of  peculiarly  bright  minds 
or  evident  individual  excellence.  The  Indian  is  quick  to  learn  and  re- 
sponds to  just  treatment  with  alacrity  in  renewed  eflbrts  to  deserve  it. 

By  the  example  of  the  Carlisle  training  school  (which  is  not  insisted 
upon  as  in  every  respect  the  very  best  that  can  be,  but  as  one  of  great 
excellence  and  well  fitted  for  the  end  in  view)  we  may  see  how  &r  and 
how  admirably  the  Qovemment  has  already  advanced  in  Indian  educa- 
tion. 

This  school  system,  with  its  attendant  practices,  is  worthy  of  adoption 
and  expansioD  until  it  may  be  made  to  embrace  all  the  Indian  youth. 
It  is  a  model  produced  by  the  Government's  own  generosity  and  by  the 
ability  of  those  selected  by  it  for  superintendents  and  teachers.  It  is 
not  something  newly  discovered  or  to  be  advocated  as  a  recent  inven- 
tion* It  has  been  in  full  operation  for  years.  In  the  department  of 
letters  it  gives  a  good  common-school  education.  In  the  department 
of  labor  it  inculcates  both  a  love  for  labor  and  a  habit  of  working.  It 
may  be  easily  systematized  so  as  to  have  its  form  adopted  in  schools 
of  different  grades,  and  so  that  its  pupils  may  be  gradually,  when  fitted 
and  entitled,  transfered  to  the  white  common  schools. 

It  therefore  seems  but  a  step  to  extend  this  system  so  as  to  have  it 
embrace  and  affect,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  church  mission  schools, 
the  whole  youth  of  the  Indian  tribes.  This  co-oi)eration  has  long  ex- 
isted ;  the  missions  have  placed  much  reliance  upon  it,  and  its  sudden 
withdrawal  would  be  neither  generous  nor  fair.  The  national  system 
may  grow  very  rapidly  and  yet  others  be  most  welcome  as  coworkers 
in  this  beuevolent  cause;  but  the  national  system  should  have  prece- 
dence, and  in  case  of  conflict  it  should  be  preserved  and  advanced. 

When  an  Indian  has  been  taught  that  he  ought  to  work  a  great 
change  has  been  wrought  in  liim ;  when  he  does  work  profitably  and 
intelligently  he  has  been  transformed  indeed.  This  does  not  idealize 
him  nor  treat  him  in  a  sentimental  way,  but  it  puts  him  on  the  plane 
where  our  own  people  have  had  to  work  out  their  fortunes  in  the  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature.  It  would  not  be  reasonable, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  give  the  Indian  a  better  education  than  our 
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father's  were  able  to  enjoy  ia  the  earlier  period  of  oar  history,  when 
the  greatest  national  achievements  were  accomplished  and  the  foanda- 
tions  of  snccess  were  laid. 

Undoubtedly  the  expense  to  the  Government  will  hie  apparently  in- 
creased for  a  time ;  bat  a  little  reflection  will  show  this  temporary 
Increase  will  soon  be  overcome  by  decreased  expenses  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

From  the  following  tables,  famished  by  the  Indian  Bureaa,  can  be 
readily  gathered  the  items  for  expenditnres  of  schools  on  the  one  hand 
and  for  the  sapport  of  the  Indians  on  the  other  by  gratuities,  annaities, 
and  incidental  obligations. 

TahU  $h(wing  appropnaiiont  for  1888-'89  and  1689-'90. 


AppropxiAtions. 


Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  perma* 


nent 


Falfllliog  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  annual. . 

Support  of  Indian  tribes,  gratuities 

Support  of  Indian  schools 

Incidental  and  contingent  expenses 

Current  expenses 


Net  increase. 


1888-'80. 


$1«001,215.50 

1,656.240.00 

75i,600.00 

1,852,765.00 

160,000,00 

877,420.00 


5,811,140.60 


1889-'90. 


$1,428,654.90 

1.585.796.84 

702,500.00 

1,379,668.13 

169,000.00 

818,331.50 


6,083,85L37 


Increase. 


1427,430.40 


26,803.13 


454,242.53 


272,710.87 


i 


170.448  16 
6^000.00 


50.088L50 


181,83L66 


'  It  is  noted  by  the  Commissioner  that,  under  the  head  of  <^  Fulfilling 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  permanent"  are  such  specified  sums  as  are 
required  to  be  appropriated  annually  under  existing  treaties,  either  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  or  for  an  indefinite  period.  | 

A  number  of  treaties  contain  provisions  for  clothing,  subsistence, 
agency  and  school  employes,  etc.,  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  such  provisions  do  not  state  specific- 
ally the  amount  of  money  that  must  be  appropriated.  These  amounts 
are  annually  approximately  estimated  by  this  office,  and  the  sums  so 
appropriated  can  be  used  only  for  expenditures  incurred  during  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  appropriations  were  made. 
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The  table  following  shows  the  money  available  and  expenditures 
made  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889 : 


Soarces. 


FalfilUng  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  i>enDanont 

FollUlinc  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  annual 

Snpport  of  Indian  tribes,  grataities 

Sapport  of  Indian  schools 

Incidental  and  oontingent  expenses,  Indian  service 

Cnrrent  expenses 

Interest  on  trust  funds .* • 

Total 

Balances,  pennanent : 

Of  ftinds  appropriated  nnder  treaty  stipolations  of  a  permanent 

character 

Of  fonds  appropriated  for  erection  of  school  boildings  at  Tarioos 

points 

Of  appropriations  for  negotiating  treaties  with  certain  Indian 

tribes,  surveying  and  alloting  Indian  reservations,  digging 

ditches,  and  proceeds  of  lands 

Of  Vidian  moneys,  misoellaneoas 

Of  interest  on  tmst  funds 

Total 

Aggregate 


On  hand  July 
1,  1888. 

Expended 
during  year. 

$1,001,215.50 

$376,557.43 

1,650,240.00 

1,506,240.00 

764, 500. 00 

788.430.90 

1,352,765.00 

1,181,270.02 

169.000.00 

158,347.42 

877.420.00 

772,773.70 

8G0.856.19 

713,046.82 

6,671,405.69 

5,391,675.38 

414,675^50 

414,675.60 

119,620.90 

87,814.80 

428,156.U 

224,870.96 

101,903.87 

80,003.U 

656.023.44 

1,723,879  91 

717,863.48 

8,394,875.60 

6,100,038.86 

K  from  the  sum  expended  during  the  year,  $5,391,675.38,  we 
deduct  support  of  Indian  school,  $1,131,270.02;  interest  on  trust 
funds,  $713,046.82 ;  fulfilling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  pennanent| 
$376,557.43,  making  $2,230,874.27,  the  balance  is  $3,160,801.11 ;  and 
this  we  may  assume  to  be  nearly  the  sum  required  each  year  to  supply 
the  Indian  tribes  with  food,  blankets,  clothes,  medicine,  and  imple- 
ments, either  as  absolute  gratuities  or  under  treaties  that  will  expire 
within  a  few  years. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  nice  calculations  to  show  from  this 
general  statement  that,  though  the  appropriation  for  schools  should  be 
doubled  or  more,  its  constant  tendency  from  year  to  year  and  final  effect 
would  be  to  relieve  the  Government  of  the  corresponding  and  much 
greater  expense,  that  must  otherwise  go  on  for  an  indefinite  period. 

We  should  remember  in  this  connection  that  the  system  of  allot- 
ments of  lands  which  has  been  carried  on  earnestly  by  the  Govern- 
mcnt  for  a  number  of  years  is  still  being  pursued  vigorously,  and  that 
its  great  object  is  to  separate  the  allottee  from  his  tribal  relations,  and 
put  the  older  Indians  upon  lands  they  may  use  individually  for  their 
support. 

Moreover,  the  allotment  of  lauds  is  attended  by  citizenship  for  the 
Indian,  and  that  citizenship  ought  to  bring  with  it  the  privileges  of  the 
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common  schools  of  the  white  man  in  all  its  grades ;  thas  wherever  the 
Indian  receiving  his  allotted  land,  oaltivates  it  and  has  his  family 
within  the  borders  of  any  State  where  the  white  men  have  a  common- 
school  system,  the  Indian  should  become  privileged  to  the  use  of  that 
system  of  schooling  the  same  as  any  one  else ;  but  of  course  this  could 
not  be  effected  without  taxation  of  the  Indian  on  his  lands,  or  a  substi- 
tute through  payment  by  the  Government  itself  of  such  taxes. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Secretary  that  the  use  of  the  common 
schools  in  this  general  effort  to  civilize  the  Indian  should  be  res(H*ted  to 
at  every  opening  opportunity ;  that  in  the  schools  established  by  the 
Government  itself,  where  it  is  a  part  of  the  system  to  let  out  the 
scholars  for  labor  among  the  white  people  at  proper  wages,  they  should 
be  introduced,  so  far  as  would  be  just  and  legal,  into  the  common 
schools  of  the  districts  wherein  they  are  thus  permitted  to  reside ;  and 
where  the  Indians  through  the  allotment  system  are  elevated  to  citizen- 
ship, the  Government  should  support  them  by  whatever  pecuniary 
means  may  be  necessary  to  gain  a  place  in  the  common  schools.  The 
United  States  ought  not  to  expect,  of  course,  that  any  of  the  school 
districts  should  be  at  the  expense  of  teaching  the  Indians  unless  will- 
ingly received  and  the  expenses  met  by  our  National  Government. 

It  is  not  thought  that  there  would  be  any  race  antagonism  between 
the  whites  and  the  Indians,  as  none  has  exhibited  itself  in  schools 
where  Indiana  have  already  been  introduced  among  the  other  children. 

With  the  allotments  the  reservation  disappears,  for  after  the  allot- 
ments are  made  what  remains  is  sold  to  the  Government  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  become  a  trust  fund,  the  interest  on  which  is  paid  to  the 
particular  tribe,  thus  producing  a  reliable  annual  income. 

In  this  connection  a  view  of  what  funds  the  Indians  already  possess 
may  be  useful : 

Table  showing  trust  funds  held  at  commencement  of  18d8-'89  and  lb69- 90. 


Trast  funds.  1888-'89.  1889-*90. 


Principal $17,097,463,32  \  $20,  »09, 556. 93 

Accrued  interest,  annual 8G0, 355. 19        1, 041, 613. 80 


Increa«e. 


Accined  intereat,  balances. 


050,023.44  803,331.81 


Total 18,613,841.95  '    22,754,402.54 


$3,812,083.61 

181, 15&  61 
147,30a87 


4,140,560.58 


The  increase  of  over  84,000,000  arises  from  the  sale  of  land  by  tlie 

Creeks,  Seiniuoles,  and  Osages. 
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Of  the  $20,909,556.93,  principal,  held  in  trnst  as  above  shown,  the 
snm  of  $7,984,132.76  belongs  to  the  five  civilized  tribes,  in  the  following 
proportions : 


Tribes. 


Amonot  of 
principal. 


Cherol:ee» . 
Cldelcauws 
Choetews.. 
Creeka 

Seminoies  .. 

Total 


12. 626, 842.87 
1,808,605.05 

540,594.74 
2,000,000.00 
1.500,000.00 


7,084,132.76 


▲biiiiaI  in 
terest. 


$187,460.88 

68,404.00 

89,844.78 

100,000.00 

75,000.00 


413,218.01 


And  the  balance  of  the  snm  of  $20,909,556.93,  amounting  to 
$12,925,424.17,  belongs  to  a  number  of  tribes,  as  stated  below,  and  the 
interest  thereon,  at  4,  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent.,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  either 
paid  to  the  respective  tribes,  or  expended  for  their  benefit. 


Tribes. 


Cbippewas  find  Christian  Indians  . 

Delawarea 

Sastem  Shawnees 

lowaa 

ITaiwan  ••• 

Kaskaskias,  Peorlas,  Weas,  and  Pi- 

ankeshaws 

Kiokapooa 

L  Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert  bands. . . 

Henomonees 

Osagcs 

Omahas 

Otoea  and  Hissonrias 

Pawnees 

Poncas 


Principal. 


Tribes. 


$42,660.36 

874, 178. 54 

0, 079. 12 

171,543.87 

27. 174. 41 

58, 362.  r»8 
180,736.70 

20,  000. 00 
153, 039. 38 
8, 162, 826. 76 
191,766.77 
412, 110. 30 
284, 721. 89 

70,000  00 


Pottawatomies 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mississippi. 

Santee  Sioux 

Senecas 

Seneoaj,  Tonawanda  band  ., 

Senecas  and  Shawnees 

Shawnees 

Stockbridges 

Shoshones  and  Bannocks  ... 

UmatiUas 

Utes J' 


Total. 


PriBoipaL 


$184,004.67 
21,650.18 
66,05&21 
30,000.00 
40,079.60 
86,050.00 
15.140.42 

1,085.66 
75.088.60 

6.000.00 

59,461.64 

1,750,000.00 


12.025,424.17 


The  balances  of  accrued  trust-fund  interest,  as  shown  in  the  first  table 
above,  amounting  to  $803,331.81,  are  applicable  for  such  expenditures 
as  from  time  to  time  may  be  found  to  be  proper.  It  would  be  no  wrong 
to  the  Indians  who  enjoy  these  revenues  nor  any  violation  of  law  to 
require  a  portion  of  them  to  be  contributed  to  the  support  of  schools 
for  the  training  of  their  youth. 

This  national  school  system  has  had  for  its  chief  purpose,  ftom  the 
beginning,  the  conversion  of  the  Indian  into  a  citizen,  with  all  the 
rights  and  all  the  obligations  such  citizenship  confers  or  imposes.  It 
has  been  carried  on  with  fair  success.  Tlie  Indian  agents  are  encour- 
aging agriculture  j  the  allotments  are  being  made  constantly;  and  many 
Indians  to-day  are  earning  their  living,  surrounded  by  their  families, 
on  their  farms.    A  trust  fund  has  accumulated  for  many  and  will  for 
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more,  that  is  and  will  contiDoe  to  be  a  constant  source  of  relief  to  theoiy 
and  which  may  be,  and  shoald  be,  applied  in  part  to  their  training.  Ex- 
cellent schools  have  developed,  well  adapted  to  improve  their  condition 
and  help  them  on  their  way  to  self-support  and  hence  independence. 
Supported  by  the  spirit  that  now  is  believed  to  exist  both  among  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Government  and  the  legislators  of  the  country, 
and  the  increasing  interest  and  good- will  of  the  people  of  all  situations 
in  life  and  of  all  denominations  which  is  daily  exhibited,  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  system  should  not  be  expanded  and  used  for  the  com- 
plete solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  we  advance  with  this  system  which 
has  been  tried  and  enlarge  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  schools,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  an  Indian  child  of  school  age  that  can  not,  if  it 
desires,  receive  an  education,  and  that  those  who  do  not  willingly  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  au- 
thority based  upon  judicious  legislation.  This  view  is  taken  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  the  actual  results  already  attained ;  and,  while  we 
should  not  in  any  degree  retard  but  cordially  support  further  ameliora- 
tion of  the  Indians'  condition,  by  missions  and  all  good  means,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  our  Government  has  been  generous  and  wise  in  its  efforts  to 
educate  them  and  that  the  best  course  for  it  is  to  conserve  what  has  been 
found  to  be  good,  and  to  apply  that  to  increased  numbers. 

With  the  suggestion,  briefly  stated  above,  it  is  recommended  that  all 
the  schools  supported  by  Government  funds  should  be  brought  under 
the  same  system ;  that  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  books,  and  prac- 
tices should  be  the  same  throughout  all,  having,  of  course,  if  necessary, 
different  schools  for  different  grades  and  transferring  the  pupils,  as  they 
progress,  Irom  one  to  another.  By  this  method  schools  may  be  erected 
near  the  camps  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  rudiments  to  the  pupils 
before  they  are  sent  on  to  the  other  schools.  The  whole  should  be  un- 
der a  common  control  and  regulated  as  one  system,  the  head  of  which 
will  necessarily  be  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  assisted  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

ALLOTMENTS  OF  LANDS  TO  INDIANS. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  the  business  of  allotments  of  lands  to 
different  tribes  has  proceeded  with  much  success,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  given  in  the  Commissioner's  report. 

The  Indians  generally  complain  that  under  the  general  allotment  law 
their  wives  are  deprived  of  their  legal  and  rightful  share  in  the  tribal 
property,  and  that  their  children  and  orphans  do  not  receive  as  much 
as  the  adults.  For  these  and  some  other  reasons  the  Indians  on  the 
Devil's  Lake  Beservation  are  opposing  the  allotment. 

It  is  provided  in  section  5  of  the  general  allotment  law — 

That,  at  any  time  after  lands  have  been  allotted  to  all  the  Indians  of  any  tribe  as 
herein  providedi  or  sooner  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  it  shall  be  for  the  best 
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intensti  of  taid  tribe,  il  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  to  negotiate 
with  each  Indian  tribe,  for  the  purchase  and  release  by  said  tribe  in  conformity 
with  the  treaty  or  statotes  nnder  which  saoh  reservation  is  held,  of  sach  portions 
of  this  reservation  not  allotted  as  snch  tribe  shall,  from  time  to  time,  consent  to 
sell,  on  snch  terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be  considered  Just  and  equitable  between 
tlie  United  States  and  said  tribe  of  Indians,  which  purchase  shall  not  be  complete 
nntil  ratified  by  Congress,  and  the  form  and  manner  of  executing  such  release  shall 
mlso  be  prescribed  by  Congress. 

"No  appropriation  is  available  for  conducting  such  negotiations  with 
the  Indians  who  may  desire  to  dispose  of  any  portion  of  tbeir  reserva- 
tion not  needed  for  allotments.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  Indians  now  taking 
allotments  have  the  means  necessary  to  enable  them  to  build  houses 
imd  purchase  implement's,  etc.,  with  which  to  begin  the  work  of  practi- 
cal husbandry  upon  tbeir  tracts.  To  secure  such  assistance  many  of 
them  would  readily  enter  into  negotiations  for  sale  of  tbeir  surplus  land, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  a  small  appropriation  for  the  purpose  be  made, 
in  order  that  the  provisions,  of  the  law  may  be  complied  with. 

INTEUDEES  IN  THE  INDIAN  TEEEITOEIES. 

Constant  vigilance  is  exercised  to  prevent  unlawful  intrusion  upon 
the  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  so  fully  have  the  laws  and  orders  on  this 
subject  been  enforced  that  there  are  no  complaints  except  in  cases 
which  have  had  treatment  by  my  predecessors  without  efiecting  a  cure. 
These  places  are  the  Bound  Valley,  Klamath  Biver,  and  Mission  Bes- 
ervations  in  California,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report,  and  the 
country  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  agent  for  the  Union  Agency  reports  that  there  are  among  the  five 
civilized  tribes  35,000  persons  whom  he  classes  as  '^criminals,  princi- 
pally refugees  and  their  families  from  the  border  States,  whose  influence 
is  corrupting,  their  touch  is  polluting,  and  their  example  is  demoralizing.'' 
Besides  these  he  reports  the  presence  of  4,000  claimants  to  Indian  citi- 
zenship and  about  3,000  sojourners,  visitors,  etc.,  all  in  addition  to  the 
population  of  65,000  natives,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen. 

Those  classed  as  criminals  and  refugees  from  justice,  while  certainly 
not  a  desirable  element  for  residence  among  the  Indians,  seem  to  avoid 
annoyance  to  the  tribes  so  as  to  seldom  cause  complaints  or  requests 
for  their  removal.  But  those  who  are  classed  as  claimants  to  Indian 
citizenship  have  long  been  the  subject  of  complaints  and  of  discussions 
which  have  not  remedied  the  evils  of  their  situation.  Most  of  them, 
npon  general  invitation  of  the  Indian  nations,  especially  the  Cherokee 
Kation,  have  asserted  claims  to  membership  therein,  and  while  prosecut- 
ing and  awaiting  the  adjudication  of  their  claims,  have  for  a  number  of 
years,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  Indian  national  authorities,  re- 
sided within  the  Territory,  opened  farms  and  made  valuable  improve- 
ments, only  to  find  ultimately  that  their  claims  are  denied,  or  if  once 
admitted,  tried  again  and  rejected.  They  are  thereupon  declared  in- 
truderSi  whose  removal  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
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manded  in  fnlfillment  of  treaty  obligations.  Their  improvements  are 
offered,  under  the  laws  of  the  Indian  nation,  at  sheriff's  sale,  only  to  be 
sacrificed,  because  no  one  but  a  recognized  member  of  the  nation  is  per- 
mitted to  purchase  them. 

The  Department  has  not  suffered  this  injustice  to  be  inflicted  npon 
people  thus  invited  and  encouraged,  and  whose  good  faith  as  claimants 
to  membership  in  the  Indian  nations  is  shown.  It  has  held  that  if 
they  are  intruders  the  Indian  nations  have  no  jurisdiction  over  them, 
and  can  not  lawfully  dispossess  them  of  their  property.  The  Depart- 
ment has  declined  to  cause  their  removal  as  intruders  until  they  shall 
have  been  paid  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  their  property. 

The  Indian  nations  themselves  are  too  far  responsible  for  this  state 
of  affairs  to  be  allowed  to  deal  in  a  summary  and  unjust  manner  with 
the  unfortunate  people  who  have  been  lured  among  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  to  which  they  believed  themselves  justly  entitled. 

The  situation  is  full  of  embarrassment,  but  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  Congress  will  devise  some  measure  to  relievo  it. 

UNITED   STATES  COURT  FOR  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

The  United  States  court  for  the  Indian  Territory,  established  by  the 
act  of  March  1,  1889  (25  Stat.,  783),  is  in  operation,  and  is  having  a 
wholesome  effect  as  a  conservator  of  the  peace,  order,  and  well  beinjg 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Territory.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  a 
means  of  relief  to  this  Department  and  to  the  Indian  Bureau  from  many 
of  the  perplexing  questions  arising  between  the  whites  and  Indians  that 
come  here  for  settlement.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  usefhlness  for  this 
tribunal  if  jurisdiction  can  be  conferred  upon  or  secured  to  it  over  many 
and  varied  questions  of  dispute  affecting  the  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty m  the  Indian  Territory,  especially  within  tlie  country  occupied  by 
the  five  civilized  tribes,  where  exist  large  numbers  of  people  hjiving  no 
well-defined  or  recognized  status  among  those  nations  of  Indians. 

If  existing  treaties  interfere  to  prevent  Congress  from  enlarging  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  so  that  it  may  extend  to  such  questions  as 
those  of  claims  to  membership  in  the  nations ;  to  the  determination  and 
enforcement  of  rights  of  the  Delawares  and  of  the  Shawuees  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation ;  of  the  status  of  the  freedmen  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes,  to  whom  all  rights  and  interests  are  denied  by  some  of  the  na- 
tions, and  only  partially  admitted  by  others,  and  to  many  similar  ques- 
tions, then  it  seems  the  time  has  come  for  negotiations  with  these  na- 
tions for  yielding  some  of  the  rights  and  privileges  reserved  to  them 
by  treaties  over  such  matters.  Such  concessions  are  no  less  desirable 
and  important  than  the  cession  of  unoccupied  portions  of  their  domain. 
They  have  long  enjoyed  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  but  for  their 
further  advancement  it  is  believed  to  be  necessary  they  should  be 
clothed  with  the  privileges,  duties,  and  obligations  of  citizenship  and 
brought  wholly  under  the  laws  of  our  Government. 
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The  money  paid  to  the  Oherokees,  as  dae  under  appropriation,  for 
land  within  the  Gherokee  Outlet  upon  which  other  Indians  had  been 
settled,  was  distributed  among  those  who  were  Oherokees  of  blood,  ig- 
noring the  rights  of  the  Cherokee  freedmen  and  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawnees  incorporated  among  them  to  share  in  the  distributionthereof. 
To  correct  this  injustice  Congress,  by  act  of  October  19,  1888  (25  Stats., 
609),  made  an  appropriation  of  875,000,  to  be  divided  among  the  excluded 
persons,  when  those  entitled  thereto  shall  have  been  ascertained  in  the 
manner  prescribed.  Tbis  is  now  being  done,  thongh  it  is  a  work  that 
will  require  patient  and  carefhi  consideration. 

RAILROADS  THROUGH  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  be  found, 
briefly  stated,  the  important  transactions  which  have  transpired  since 
the  last  annual  report  of  that  ofi&ce  concerning  railroads  to  which 
grants  of  right-of-way  have  been  made  by  law  across  various  Indian 
reservations.  By  reference  thereto  it  will  be  seen  what  steps  have  been 
taken,  and  how  far  they  have  been  successful  in  securing  the  consent 
of  the  Indians  where  such  consent  is  required  by  the  acts  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  grants,  what  has  been  done  by  way  of  adjustment  of 
differences  growing  out  of  the  operations  of  the  railroads  on  the  reser- 
vations under  these  grants,  and  also  a  recital  of  the  crises  in  which 
legislation  is  required  ratifying  agreements  negotiated  in  former  years 
with  Indians,  under  which  railway  companies  have  been  permitted  to 
construct  and  operate  railroads  upon  reservations  without  having  flrst 
obtained  the  authority  of  Congress  therefor.  The  cases  in  which  such 
confirmatory  legislation  is  required  are^ 

(1)  The  Jamestown  and  Northern  Bailway  through  the  Devil's  Lake 
Eeservation,  Dakota,  constructed  in  1885,  under  an  agreement  of  1883. 

(2)  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Eailway,  whose  road  was 
constructed  under  an  agreement  of  1884,  through  the  Lake  Traverse 
Beservation,  in  Dakota. 

(3)  The  Northern  Pacific  Eailway  through  the  Yakima  Eeservation, 
in  Washington  Territory,  constructed  under  an  agreement  of  1885. 

(4)  The  Carson  and  Colorado  Eailway,  constructed  through  the 
Walker  Elver  Eeservj^tion,  in  Nevada,  under  an  agreement  of  1882. 

Each  of  these  railways  is  in  operation ;  the  Indians  concerned  agreed 
to  the  construction  thereof  through  their  lands,  and  draughts  of  neces- 
sary legislation  on  the  subject  have  heretofore  been  laid  before  Con- 
gress. It  is  important  that  the  existence  of  railroads  through  these  res- 
ervations shall  not  be  suflered  longer  to  continue  without  necessar^'^  law 
therefor,  in  order  that  money  paid  by  the  railway  companies  for  such 
right  of  way  (which  in  several  cases  now  stands  to  the  credit  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs)  may,  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ments be  paid  over  to  the  Indians  or  expended  for  their  benefit.  They 
can  not  readily  understand  why  one  part  of  their  agreement  is  com- 
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pleted— the  constrnction  of  the  railroads  through  their  lands — while  the 
other  part — ^the  payment  to  them  of  the  money  for  the  right  of  way- 
is  not  carried  out. 

EXTINCTION  OF  INDIAN  TITLES. 

Daring  the  last  session  of  Congress  much  legislation  was  enacted 
looking  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  title  of  certain  Indians  to  large 
areas  of  land  occupied  by  them. 

THE  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS  OF  MINNESOTA. 

A  commission,  composed  of  Hon.  Henry  M.  Bice,  of  Minnesota;  Bt« 
Rev.  Martin  Marty,  of  Dakota;  and  Joseph  B.  Whiting,  of  Wisconsin, 
was  appointed  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of 
Minnesota,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  14, 
1889  (25  Stats.,  642),  which  aims  at  the  segregation  of  all  the  Chippewa 
Indians  now  occupying  reservations  in  Minnesota  upon  the  White 
Earth  Beservation,  except  those  residing  upon  the  Bed  Lake  Beserva- 
tion,  and  for  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  whole  of  the  sev- 
eral reservations  in  said  State  except  the  White  Earth  and  the  Bed 
Lake  Beservations,  and  also  to  so  much  of  the  White  Earth  and  Bed 
Lake  Beservations  as  is  not  required  to  fill  allotments  to  the  Indians. 
The  work  of  this  Commission  has  progressed  favorably,  and  the  required 
consent  of  the  Indians  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  has  been  given;  but 
the  report  of  the  result  has  not  yet  reached  the  Indian  Office. 

If  the  Commission  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  the  relinquish- 
ment by  the  Indians  of  all  the  reservations  outside  of  the  White  Earth 
and  Bed  Lake,  and  should  all  the  Indians  occupying  or  interested  in 
said  reservations  remove  to  the  White  Earth  Beservation  and  take  allot- 
ments upon  it,  there  would  be  for  disposition  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  an  aggregate  of  about  750,000  acres  in  the  vacated  reservations. 

There  are  about  7,000  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  exclusive  of 
those  upon  the  Bed  Lake  Beservation,  and  should  they  take  allotments 
upon  the  White  Earth  Beservation,  as  contemplated,  it  would  require 
about  500,000  acres  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

This  reservation  contains  an  area  of  about  796,000  acres,  and  as  there 
is  undoubtedly  some  waste  land  there  not  lit  for  agriculture,  and  con- 
sidering other  contingencies  that  may  arise,  the  whole  of  the  reserva- 
tion may  be  required  for  the  future  home  of  the  Indians. 

The  Bed  Lake  Beservation  contains  an  estimated  area  of  3,200,000 
acres,  and  as  there  are  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  Indians  re- 
siding upon  that  reservation,  it  would  require  from  100,000  to  125,000 
acres  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act  for  allotments  to  the  Indians 
on  that  reservation,  leaving  something  over  3,000,000  acres,  and  making 
a  total  of  about  3,850,000  acres  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  act 

A  large  portion  of  land,  the  title  of  which  is  sought  to  be  extinguised, 
is  covered  with  valuable  pine  timber,  which  land  with  the  agricultural 
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laDd  is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
diansi  as  in  the  act  set  forth. 

THE  SIOUX. 

A  statement  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  Sionz  Indians  in  Dakota 
has  already  been  given  in  this  report. 

THE  BED  PIPESTONE  BESEBYATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Ck>ngress,  approved  March  2, 1889 
(25  Stat,  1012),  492.25  acres  of  land,  with  the  improvements  thereon, 
embraced  with  the  Bed  Pipestone  Reservation,  in  Minnesota,  have  been 
appraised,  as  has  also  the  strip  of  land  100  feet  wide  across  said  reser- 
vation, occnpied  by  the  Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa  Falls  and  Korthwestem 
Bailway  Company,  and  the  damage  to  the  balance  of  the  lands  of  said 
reservation  by  reason  of  the  occupancy  of  said  strip  for  railroad  pur- 
poses. 

A  Commission,  appointed  to  present  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  the 
Yankton-Sioux  Indians  for  their  consent,  has  rei>orted  that  they  refuse 
to  consent  thereto,  except  as  to  the  provisions  thereof  relating  to  the 
said  railway  company,  to  which  they  have  given  their  formal  assent  in 
writing. 

C(EUB  D'AIiENE  INDIANS. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  this  Department  under  the  clause  in 
the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2, 1889  (25  Stats.,  1002),  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Coeur  d'Alene  tribe  of  Indians,  for  purchase  firom  them 
of  so  much  of  their  reservation  located  in  Idaho  as  is  valuable  chiefly 
for  minerals  and  timber,  as  the  tribe  shall  consent  to  sell,  has  con- 
cluded and  submitted  an  agreement  which  will  be  presented  to  Congress. 

LEMHI  AQENOY,  IDAHO. 

The  Indians  occupying  the  Lemhi  reservation  in  Idaho  have  had 
presented  to  them,  as  required,  and  have  refused  their  consent  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  February  23, 1889  (25  Stat.,  687),  providing  for 
their  removal  to  the  Fort  Hall  Beservation. 

BITTEE  BOOT  VALLEY. 

General  H.  B.  Carriogton,  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  has  been  recently 
appointed  a  special  agent  by  this  Department,  to  visit  the  Flathead 
Indians  in  the  Bitter  Boot  Valley,  Montana,  for  the  purposes  required 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1889  25 
Stat.,  871),  and  has  been  successful  in  his  mission. 

POTTAWATOMIE   AND    KICKAPOO  INDIANS    IN    KANSAS. 

The  Commission  appointed  under  the  clause  in  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion act  of  March  2, 1889,  providing  for  negotiations  with  the  Prairie 
Band  of  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Indians,  in  Kansas,  for  the  sale  of 

Ab  89 ^25 
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• 

a  portion  of  their  lands  and  for  the  allotment  of  the  remainder  in  sev^ 
eralty,  has  made  a  report  of  its  prooeedings,  so  far  conducted,  which 
shows  that  these  Indians  are  not  disx>o8ed  either  to  relinquish  title  to 
any  portion  of  their  land  or  to  take  allotments  in  severalty. 

The  Indians  are  said  to  be  influenced  in  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed measures  by  the  presence  upon  their  reservations  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  former  members  of  the  tribes,  now  associat'Cd  with  them  by  inter- 
marriage, who,  having  heretofore  taken  lands  in  severalty,  with  no  re- 
strictions as  to  alienation,  have  parted  with  their  allotments  and  are 
now  paupers,  living  upon  the  charity  of  those  of  the  tribe  to  whom  the 
existing  reservation  belongs. 

The  work  of  this  Commission  is  at  least  temporarily  suspended. 

THE  CHEROKEE  INDIANS. 

In  a  previous  portion  of  this  report  have  been  noted  sufficiently  the 
negotiations  now  pending  with  the  Oherokees  for  the  cession  of  the 
Cherokee  Outlet. 

SAO  AND  FOX  INDIANS  IN  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA. 

The  Department  has  again  caused  to  be  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion and  action  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stats.,  351),  relating  to  the 
sale  of  their  reservation,  now  occupied  by  them  and  located  in  part  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory,  to- 
gether with  the  provisions  of  the  amendatory  act  of  January  26, 1887 
(24  Stats.,  565),  under  which  those  who  desired  to  remain  where  they 
now  are  and  take  allotments  in  severalty  might  do  so. 

The  report  of  the  action  of  these  Indians  on  the  subject  shows  that 
they  unanimously  refused  their  consent  to  the  sale  of  the  reservation, 
and  that  they  also  declined  to  take  allotments  in  severalty,  because  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  last-named  act  their  married  women  were 
excluded  from  a  share  in  the  tribal  estate,  and  because  of  the  very 
limited  quantities  allowed  to  their  children  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  holding  that  an  equal  share  or  distribution  of  the  tribal  property 
is  the  only  just  and  fair  method  for  its  final  disposition. 

These  Indians  have  since  sent  in  a  petition,  dated  October  5,  1889, 
praying  that  their  lands  be  allotted  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  third  article  of  their  treaty  of  1854  (10  Statutes,  1074), 
saying  that  they  prefer  to  have  their  "lands  allotted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  said  treaty  and  in  equal  quantities  per  capita  to  each  man, 
woman,  and  child." 

The  article  referred  to  reads  as  follows,  viz : 

The  President  may  cause  to  bo  snrveyed,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  pnblio 
lands  are  snrveyed,  the  reservation  herein  provided  for  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mi«- 
Bouri,  and  may  assign  to  each  person,  or  family,  desiring  it,  suoh  qaantity  of  land  mtf 
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the  wrBWHfr  pc^i^jiiM  :il  ;iiiii  onMcj.  jui-d  :^«Lr  nKu*:»I  c^  t;^i^  U  mjkg 
the  psov^BHLi  «f  ua*£-  Ii^v^s  Abov>^  k^kcwI  Sk\  Cc^^xv<k»  3t4y  ;|:ai!d  U  |WVf«K' 
to  aeeo&fr  s»  ^httfc  iFittOiMy  Ami  oK&ke  n^M^f^^sarr  pir\vr:;sJh,>eEA  ^^{wmttjr  tiUr 
as  an  tqmM  'i^Kin^ainyva  oc  iheir  whoi'e  i«tsi(rv;ftCi<«L  ;ULNXt^  tibseai  Yhkli 
woold  iHK  £^T«  it>  tshdi  tDdLTiiauL  m\x^  iL&n  aNhi;  oqi^  hiutdE^  imjc^mw 


OKE.XHOXJk. 

The  qaescacQ?  as  to  litis  domain  hiive  been  dUen^se^l  in  a  poreTiMs 
portkm  of  this  report. 

IXDIA^rS  Ef  CLLIFOBMA. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  loc?*ied  in  the  extn^me  woTthern  patt  of 
the  State  oi:  C^liforaia,  and  wh:oh  has  siiuv  1>T7  Invn  undor  oharj:^ 
of  the  militaiy  officer  ^tationeil  on  the  reservaiioiu  wai^  1\y  iho  last  Indian 
appropriation  act  consolidated  with  the  Mission  *Tn!e  Kiver  A^^uey« 
situated  over  900  miles  away«  in  the  southern  pan  of  that  Stativ  The 
bare  statement  of  the  case  or  a  glance  at  the  map  is  sutik'ient  to  show 
how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  an  agent  in  charge  of  two  onuorelHHiies 
of  Indians  so  widely  separated  to  give  to  either  che  )>ei^ouaI  attention 
their  interests  demand,  or  to  give  even  oci'asioiial  8UiH>rintondenoi^  to 
the  dnties  pertaining  to  the  respective  resi'rvatioiis  without  gnnit  loss 
of  time  and  considerable  expenditure  of  money  in  tmveliug  ih>m  one 
to  the  other. 

The  consolidation  of  the  two  agencies  is  not  for  the  l>est  interetsts  of 
the  service  or  of  the  Indian.  The  sui)enutendenoo  of  the  atl'aira  of  the 
Hoopa  Valley  Agency  by  the  military  otlioer  heretofore  in  charge 
thereof  has  been  very  helpful  in  advancing  the  Indians  theit>  towartl 
civilization  and  self-support,  and  the  management  Inis  been  aatisfiu^tory 
to  this  Department.  They  number  over  seven  liundivd.  If,  thoreforOi 
provision  is  not  made  for  an  agent  there  it  is  recommended  that  tins 
former  status  be  restored  by  disconnecting  it  fix)m  the  Mission  Tule 
Eiver  Agency. 

ROUND  VALLEY  RESKUVATION. 

The  lands  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupation  and  for  the  permanent 
homes  of  the  Indians  now  belonging  to  the  Kound  Valley  lleservation 
have  been  so  largely  encroached  ux)ou  by  white  xiersous  that  there  Is 
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now  left  to  the'nse  of  the  Indians  not  more  than  5|000  acres  of  the 
102,000  acres  within  the  reservation  bonndaries.  The  invasion  of  tihe 
lands  of  these  Indians  has  grown  worse  from  year  to  year,  and  unless 
some  remedy  is  provided  these  dependent  and  defenseless  beingSi 
who  have  so  long  peacefully  borne  the  wrongs  inflicted  npon  them,  wiU 
soon  be  without  an  abiding  place.  All  the  resources  of  this  Depart* 
ment,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  of  the  military  arm  of  the 
Government  have  thus  far  failed  to  dislodge  the  intruders,  or^to  keep 
back  or  restrict  their  encroachments  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians. 

The  intended  relief  provided  by  legislation  heretofore,  has  served  to 
benefit  the  invaders  of  the  lands  more  than  the  Indians.  A  full  history 
of  the  matter  is  clearly  set  out  in  the  report  6f  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  Draft  of  legislation  heretofore  prepared  to  meet  the  case 
has  passed  the  Senate  at  several  of  the  recent  sessions  of  Congress  but 
alwa^'s  failed  to  receive  any  final  action  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  necessary  legislation  to  cure  the 
evils  so  flagrant  and  glaring  may  be  speedily  enacted.  The  Indians  are 
ready,  able,  aud  williug  to  take  allotments  of  land  in  severalty.  They 
should  be  settled  upon  individual  holdings  with  security  of  title. 
They  may  then  commence  the  long  delayed  work  of  making  for  them- 
selves the  quiet  aud  peaceable  homes  they  deserve. 

MISSION  INDIANS. 

Some  twenty  reservations  have  been  set  aside  for  the  use  and  ocon- 
I>ation  of  the  Mission  Indians  since  1875,  varying  in  extent  from  88,475 
to  80  acres,  and  aggregating  a  total  area  of  223,954  acres.  It  has  been 
found  that  some  of  these  reservations,  by  reason  of  incorrect  descrip- 
tion of  boundaries,  do  not  include  the  lands  particularly  designed  to 
be  reserved,  and  upon  which  the  Indians  are  actuallv  located.  In 
others,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  claims  the  odd  sections, 
and  private  parties  claim  to  have  existing  rights  on  other  portions 
There  are  some  settlements  of  Indians  on  Government  lands  not  set  off 
as  reservations,  in  some  instances  not  surveyed,  and  some  of  the  In- 
dians are  located  within  the  limits  of  private  grants,  and  they  are  being 
constantly  threatened  by  suits  in  ejectment  or  by  acts  of  intimidation 
designed  to  drive  them  off.  The  occupation  by  the  Indians  of  these 
lands  in  dispute  ante((ates  by  many  years,  it  is  said,  the  origin  of  the 
alleged  rights  of  those  asserting  adverse  claims  thereto. 

Litigation  with  parties  who  have  been  removed  from  the  reservation 
is  also  pending. 

The  correct  ascertainment  and  determination  of  the  rights  of  persons 
who  have  asserted  claims  or  made  settlement  on  the  reservations  should 
not  be  longer  delayed.  A  bill  providing  a  commission  for  this  purpose 
has  been  frequently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  aud  it  has 
several  times  passed  the  Senate  but  has  failed  to  receive  final  action  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
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The  necessity  for  sach  legislation  is  again  reported  by  the  Oommis- 
Bioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  welfare 
of  these  Indians^  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  approaching  session  of  the 
Ck>ngress  will  not  adjourn  without  providing  proper  measures  con- 
cerning these  lands. 

INDIAN  DEPREDATION  OLAIAIS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  Indian  depredation  claims  filed  in  his  office  is  5,494|  amount- 
ing to  $19,227,330;  that  of  this  number  54  claims,  amounting  to  $218,- 
190.10,  have  been  heretofore  adjudicated ;  that  under  the  provisions  of 
law  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 1888  (23 
Stats.)  376),  and  of  May  15, 1886  (24  Stats.,  46),  providing  for  the  inves- 
tigation and  submission  to  Congress  of  <^  certain  Indian  depredation 
claims,"  933  claims,  amounting  to  $3,120,459,  had,  up  to  and  including 
January',  1889,  been  reported  to  Congress  with  recommendation  for 
allowance  thereon  of  $992,157.21 ;  and  that  there  were  on  file  June  30, 
1889, 4,507  claims,  amounting  to  $15,888,680.90,  of  which  1,374,  amount- 
ing to  $5,470,759.02,  are  not  considered,  within  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  provisions  of  law  above  referred  to,  subject  to  investigation,  for 
the  various  reasons  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner. 

If  the  investigation  of  this  class  of  claims  is  to  be  continued  in  the 
manner  now  provided  for,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  settlement  as 
the  law  contemplates,  it  would  be  well  to  authorize  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation the  investigation  of  all  cases  properly  and  justly  entitled  thereto, 
and  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  service  required  by  so  increasing 
the  appropriation  for  that  purpose  as  to  enable  the  Department  to  push 
the  work  to  completion  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  is  necessary, 
not  only  in  justice  to  the  meritorious  claimants,  as  every  year's  delay 
lessens  their  ability  to  substantiate  their  claims,  but  also  for  protection 
to  the  Government,  as  delay  renders  the  perpetration  of  fraud  more 
easy-  Many  of  these  claims  have  been  pending  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  their  final  adjudication  should  be  as  speedily 
effected  as  possible  consistent  with  the' thorough  and  careful  investiga- 
tion required. 

SUPPLIES  FOB  INDIANS  IN  DISTRESS;  EXHAUSTED. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 1885,  contained  this  item : 

To  snpply  food  and  other  necossities  of  life,  in  oases  of  distress,  among  the  Indians 
not  having  treaty  funds,  arising  from  emergencies  not  foreseen  or  otherwise  provided 
for,  to  be  nsed  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and  a  report 
of  aU  expenditures  under  this  provision  shall  be  made  to  Congrese  at  its  next  session 
thereafter. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  disbursemeuta  inade  from  this 
fiind  to  relieve  the  pre^ng  needs  of  Indians  in  distress : 

Daring  1685 : 

For  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cheiokees  in  North  Carolina $499.00 

For  theChippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Wisconsin 1,066,00 

During  1886 : 

For  the  Northern  Cheyonnos  and  Arapahoes  of  Tongue  River  Agency, 

Mont.,  underact  of  February 9,  1896  (24  Stats., 3) 9,709.76 

For  the  Mohave  Indians  of  Arizona  and  California 2, 475. 00 

For  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippe was  of  Dakota 3,000.00 

For  the  Pal  Ute  Indians  of  Nevada 1,372.47 

Diiring  1887 : 

For  the  Absentee  Shawnees  in  the  Indian  Territory 300. 00 

For  the  Refugee  Cree  Indians  from  British  Possessions 5, 252. 43 

Dnrlng  1888 : 

For  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas  in  Dakota 3,000.00 

For  the  Kootenai  Indians  in  Idaho 500,00 

For  the  Yuma  Indians  in  California 5,000.00 

For  the  Befugee  Cree  Indians  from  British  Possessions 5, 974. 54 

During  1889: 

For  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  in  Wisconsin 1, 729, 50 

For  the  Kootenai  Indians  in  Idaho 500.00 

For  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians  in  Dakota ..  4,884.09 

For  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpe ton  Sioux  Indians  of  Lake  Ttaverse  Bes- 

ervation  in  Dakota 2,000.00 

For  Befugee  Cree  Indians  from  British  Possessions 3, 939. 70 

Making  a  total  amount  expended  of 49,102.49 

This  appropriation  of  $50,000  has  enabled  the  Department  daring 
nearly  six  years  past  to  afford  muoh  needed  relief  to  a  large  number  of 
Indians,  who  have  thus  alone  been  saved  from  great  suffering  and  death 
from  starvation  and  cold.  As  this  fund  has  now  been  exhausted  it  is 
urgently  hoped  that  Oongress  will  provide  another  appropriation. 
The  reports  now  coming  in  clearly  indicate  that  there  will  be  much  dis- 
tress among  Northern  Indians  by  reason  of  failure  of  their  crops  caused 
by  the  drought;  particularly  in  the  Northwest,  and  an  appropriation 
immediately  available  is  earnestly  asked. 

LOGaiNG  ON  INDIAN  BBSEBVATIONS. 

The  cutting  and  sale  of  timber  from  lands  occupied  by  Indians  has 
heretofore  been  confined  principally  to  the  Meuomonee  Reservation, 
under  the  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  and  to  the  Lac  de  Flambeau, 
Bad  River,  Lac  Court  Orielles,  and  Fond  du  Lac  Reservations,  under 
the  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin. 

MENOMOXEE  Rl^SEUVATION. 

During  the  three  seasons  last  passed  the  sales  of  timber  by  the  Me- 
nomonee  Indians  have  amounted  to  the  aggregate  sum  of  $262,900  for 
26,270,780  feet  of  pine,  and  1,302,625  feet  of  less  valuable  logs  cut  from 
dead  and  fallen  timber  and  from  greon  timber  removed  in  clearing  land 
for  cultivation.  Of  that  amount  $236,500  have  been  paid  to  them  in 
cash  after  public  sale  of  the  logs,  and  the  balance  of  $26,400  has  been 
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retained  as  a  stumpage  fand,  and,  with  their  consent,  disbursed  under 
direction  of  the  Department  for  the  needs  of  the  poor,  old,  and  helpless, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  hospitals. 

The  cash  payment  made  during  the  current  calendar  year  amounted 
to  $138,500,  and  their  agent  reports  that  they  have  expended  out  of 
that  amount  over  $27,000  for  horses,  oxen,  and  cows ;  over  $17,000  for 
harness,  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  and  fruit-trees ;  over  $6,400 
for  household  furniture,  including  40  sewing-machines ;  and  over  $7,500 
for  new  dwellings  and  stables  and  repairs  to  old  ones ;  all  in  addition 
to  payment  of  their  debts  for  logging  supplies  and  what  was  used  for 
clothing  and  subsisting  themselves  and  families. 

On  this  reservation  the  Indians  themselves  cut  and  bank  the  logs, 
which  are  sold  under  the  directions  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Their  lead- 
ing and  most  progressive  men  are  reported  to  be  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  continuance  of  this  method  for  conducting  their  logging  opera- 
tions. 

LA  POINTE  AGENCY  RESERVATIONS. 

The  present  agent  for  the  La  Pointe  Agency  reports  that  for  the  four 
years  last  past  the  logging  operations  of  the  Indians  on  the  Lao  de 
Flambeau,  Bad  Biver,  Lao  Gourt  Orielles,  and  Fond  du  Lac  Beserva- 
tions,  carried  on  under  the  system  of  contracts  made  by  them  with  lum- 
bermen for  the  logs,  have  been  as  follows : 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-three  million  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  cut,  valued  on  bank  at 
$3,227,431.85,  netting  to  Indians  $976,772.93,  of  which  they  received 
$609,750.80  in  cash  and  $367,022.13  in  merchandise,  besides  what  was 
paid  them  for  services  rendered  by  such  of  them  as  worked  in  the  log- 
ging camps.  He  further  reports  that  had  the  Indians  understood  the  value 
of  this  money,  many  of  them  would  now  be  rich,  but  through  inexpe- 
rience, improvidence  and  an  uncontrollable  appetite  for  whisky,  nearly 
all  of  the  large  amounts  of  money  that  went  iuto  their  hands  have  been 
wasted  for  gewgaws  and  liquor,  and,  instead  of  benefiting  themselves  and 
their  families,  have  been  the  means  of  injuring  them  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically.  He  further  says  that  as  long  as  those  Indians  get 
money  as  they  have  been  getting  it,  they  will  get  liquor  and  will  con- 
tinue tosuflfer,  under  the  degradation  inseparable  from  its  use  by  them. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  last  preceding  cases,  if  correctly  report- 
ed, is  no  less  clear  than  imx)ortant  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  this  here- 
tofore troublesome  subject.  In  the  one  case  the  Indians  conducted  their 
own  logging,  and  performed  the  necessary  labor  therefor.  In  the  other 
case  white  men  conducted  the  logging,  in  which  the  Indians  had  no 
part,  except  such  of  them  as  worked  for  daily  wages. 

In  the  one  case  the  Indians  had  an  interest  in  the  result  of  their  own 
management  and  labor,  and  learned  the  value  of  money  and  how  to  best 
use  it.  In  the  other  case,  those  who  worked  nt>  all  did  so  merely 
for  hire,  while  the  greater  number  remained  idlft,  living  by  advances 
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made  of  scanty  sapplies  required  to  meet  their  wants,  while  they 
waited  for  completion  of  the  contracts  for  payment  of  any  balances. 
Catting  their  green  timber  was  not  an  incident  merely  to  clearing 
necessary  land  for  agricaltural  purposes,  but  was  solely  to  market  it 
to  procure  money  which  when  received  was  not  wisely  used. 

I  am  led  to  conclude  from  the  flEicts  thus  presented  that  cutting 
green  timber  fix)m  lands  occupied  by  Indians  should  while  the  lands 
are  so  held  and  occupied,  be  allowed  only  for  purposes  of  clearing  tracts 
for  cultivation  when  the  land  is  adapted  to  such  use,  and  only  so  much 
as  is  so  used.  If  not  so  adapted  it  seems  to  be  unwise  to  allot  it  to  In- 
dians, and  equally  as  unwise  to  permit  them  to  sell  the  timber  therefrom 
to  contractors,  and  to  receive  and  squander  the  proceeds  thereof,  which 
ought  to  be  sufficient,  if  gathered  under  wisely  devised  operations  and 
judiciously  used,  to  establish  them  in  homes  ux>on  agricultural  lands, 
where  they  can  by  proper  industry  earn  self  support. 

Logging  on  reservations  should  only  be  permitted  when  the  Indians 
do  it  themselves,  and  only  for  clearing  land  for  cultivation.  They  may 
not  put  their  logs  on  the  market  to  the  entii'e  satisfaction  of  the  lum- 
bermen who  buy  them,  but  they  should  be  taught  this  as  well  as  other 
industries  in  which  they  engage  for  livelihood ;  and  by  experience  they 
will  soon  learn  to  practice  the  methods  best  adapted  for  producing  the 
largest  returns. 

In  cases  of  marked  business  incapacity,  the  timber  might  be  directed 
to  be  sold  at  auction,  a  minimum  price  being  fixed,  and  the  proceeds 
established  as  a  trust  fund,  or  distributed  to  enable  them  to  cultivate 
the  soil. 

THE  SOUTH  BOUin)ART  OP    THE  WHITE    MOUNTAIN    INDIAN   RESER- 
VATION AND  THE  COAL  FIELDS  THEREON. 

The  boundaries  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation,  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  were  established  and  withheld  from  sale  by  ex- 
ecutive order  dated  December  14, 1872,  and  subsequently  reduced  in 
area  by  executive  orders  dated  August  5, 1873,  July  21, 1874,  and  April 
27, 1876,  January  26, 1877,  and  March  31, 1877.  The  last  order  cited 
established  the  boundaries  as  they  now  exist.  Subsequent  to  the  date 
of  this  order  Paul  Reicker,  a  deputy  United  States  surveyor,  made  a 
survey  of  the  reservation  and  fixed  its  boundaries  in  conformity  with 
that  order.  In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1889,  Oapt  A.  B.  Milti- 
more,  XT.  S.  Army,  in  compliance  with  paragraph  1,  Special  Orders,  No. 
18,  Department  of  Arizona,  February  16,  1889,  made  a  survey  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation  to  determine  accu- 
rately whether  certain  coal-fields  were  within  the  limits  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  submitted  a  report  of  his  work  dated  March  20, 1889. 

From  this  report  it  apx)ears  that  a  difference  of  3  miles  exists  between 
the  survey  of  Captain  Miltimore  and  the  one  made  by  Beicker  on  the 
southern  boundaxy.    Oaptain  Miltimore  reports  that  the  greater  part 
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of  the  coal-fields  are  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  as  fixed  by 
Beicker's  survey,  bat  that  some  of  them  are  occupied  by  citizens  who 
claim  they  made  their  locations  in  good  faith,  believing  the  lands  to  be 
off  the  reservation. 

Captain  Miltimore  recommended  that  his  report  should  be  referred 
to  the  commanding  ofQcer  at  San  Carlos,  with  directions  to  obtain  from 
the  acting  Indian  agent  .it  that  place  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  no  that  portion  of  the  reservation  containing  the  coal-fields 
could  be  relinquished  without  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

Capt.  John  A.  BuUis,  then  acting  Indian  agent  at  the  San  Carlos 
Indian  Agency,  on  May  1, 1889,  reported  that  in  his  opinion  the  lands 
referred  to  were  not  of  any  service  to  the  Indians  and  could  be  relih 
quished  by  them  without  detriment  to  their  welfare. 

On  May  23,  1889,  Quartermaster  Kimball,  of  the  IT.  S.  Army,  re- 
ported that  it  would  evidently  be  to  the  interests  of  the  citizens  and 
Indians  alike  to  have  the  southern  boundary  of  the  White  Mount-ain 
Indian  Beservation  so  thoroughly  defined  that  it  could  be  readily  lo- 
cated at  all  times. 

Ool.  B.  n.  Grierson,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arizona,  under  date  of  May  25, 1889,  referred  t^ese  reports  to 
the  assistant  adjutant-general,  Division  of  the  Pacific,  observing  that  a 
number  of  reductions  of  the  reservations  had  already  been  made,  and, 
if  continued,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  the  Indians  would 
be  deprived  of  their  lands.  He  also  stated  that  efforts  were  being  made 
by  citizens  interested  in  the  coal-fields,  referred  to  herein,  to  have  all 
the  lands  south  of  the  Gila  cut  ofif  from  the  reservation,  and  that  such 
a  reduction  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Terri- 
tory; that  the  Indians  then  had  cultivated  farms  along  the  Gila  Biver,  to 
deprive  them  of  which  would  be  great  injustice  and  detrimental  to  their 
welfare  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Government;  that  citizens  complain 
when  Indians  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  and  every 
reduction  made  in  its  size  necessarily  confined  them  to  less  space,  and 
increased  the  liability  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  those  outside. 

He  further  remarked  that  if  the  change  were  made  to  throw  the  coal- 
fields  outside  the  reservation  by  running  an  east  and  west  line  through 
the  peak  of  Mount  Turnbull,  said  line  should  be  definitely  and  plainly 
marked,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  further  encroachments  upon 
the  Indian  lands,  all  of  which,  in  his  judgment,  should  be  firmly  held 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  San  Carlos,  White  Mountain,  and  other 
Indians  thereon  located. 

The  commanding  general,  on  June  3, 1889,  in  forwarding  the  reports 
to  the  Adjutant-General,  called  attention  to  the  report  of  Captain  Bullis, 
acting  Indian  agent,  and  stated  that  the  coal  deposits  are  of  no  value 
to  the  Indians ;  that  if  these  deposits  were  worked  he  had  no  doubt 
that  a  market  would  be  created  where  the  grain  of  the  Indians  could  be 
disposed  of;  that  they  had  now  a  surplus  of  grain,  and  as  the  citizena 
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appear  to  desire  to  make  ase  of  the  coal  deposits  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  reservation,  he  deemed  it  would  be  advisable  to  re- 
arrange the  southern  line  in  such  way  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Indians  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  all  concerned. 

The  Commanding  General  of  the  Army,  June  18^  1889,  submitted 
these  rei>orts  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  information  and  action  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  line 
as  run  by  Deputy  United  IScates  Surveyor  lieicker,  under  the  Executive 
Order  of  March  31, 1877,  shouUi  receive  further  consideration  with  ref- 
erence to  its  accuracy ;  and,  if  it  be  deemed  inaccurate,  that  another 
survey  should  be  made  under  the  directions  of  the  Interior  Department, 
withan  officerof  the  Army,ifdesired,toassistinmakingthe  new  survey. 

The  Coniuii.s8ioner  of  Indian  Aliairs,  to  whom  the  communication  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
ported on  August  5  that  the  accuracy  of  the  Keicker  survey  ought  to  be 
speedily  determined ;  and  on  reference  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  G^- 
eral  Land  Office  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  cost  at  least  $800  to 
make  this  survey,  and  the  Commissioner  further  reported  that  the 
Beicker  survey  was,  as  he  considered,  made  as  construed  by  the  United 
States  surveyor-general  for  Arizona  and  approved  by  the  Laud  Office, 
and  not  as  construed  by  Captain  Miltimore. 

The  segregation  of  these  coal-lands  from  the  reservation  has  been  a 
question  before  the  Department  since  1881.  In  1884,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  July  4,  1884,  the  Department  detailed  an  employ6  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  appointed  Mr.  M.  Bannon  to  report  upon  the 
character  of  these  coal-fields,  and  their  report  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, aa  requii*ed  by  the  law,  in  Departmental  letter  of  September  26, 
1884.    (See  S.  Ex.  Doc.  20, 48th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

In  1885  and  1880  attention  was  called  to  this  matter  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Surveyor-General  Johnson,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, stated  that  he  had  long  since  been  in  favor,  and  was  still  in  favor 
of  running  a  straight  line  east  and  west  from  Camp  Goodwin,  which 
would  cut  off  the  coal  and  not  deprive  the  Indians  of  anything  to  which 
they  attach  value,  unless  it  was  some  mescal,  but  the  Gila  River  for  a 
boundary  would  possibly  be  objectionable  to  the  Indians. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  Captain  Miltimore,  that  if  his  line  was 
found  correct  it  would  cut  oft  some  little  of  the  coal-lields  from  the 
reservation,  and  inasmuch  as  the  proposed  change  would  put  these 
coalfields  beyond  the  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Arizona,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  make  a  resurvey,  at  the  exi>ense 
from  $800  to  $1,000,  to  determine  which  of  these  surveys,  lieicker's  or 
Miltimore's,  is  correct,  but  these  facts  are  here  presented  that  Congress 
may  change  the  southern  boundary  if  it  deems  beat,  so  as  to  segregate 
the  coal-fields  from  the  reservation,  upon  such  consideration  as  tcill  «e- 
ctire  to  the  Indians  a  proper  compensation  for  the  lands  so  taken. 
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There  is  little  doubt  bat  that  these  lands  are  now  songht  by  partioa* 
lar  IndiTiduals  who  urge  the  change  to  be  made  that  is  here  suggested, 
but  there  is  a  public  interest  to  be  served  by  throwing  this  part  of  the 
reservation  into  the  public  domain.  The  public  interests  will  be 
worked  out  through  the  private  interests.  Scarcely  anything  indeed 
can  be  done  or  suggested  which  may  not  be  stopped  if  suspicion  of  the 
gain  of  the  individual  take  the  place  of  a  broad  view  of  the  public 
interests. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Arizona  need  the  coal  contained  in  these  acres, 
for  which  the  Indians  themselves  have  no  use,  and  which  they  will 
neither  work  nor  lease  to  others,  thece  should  be  some  steps  taken  by 
the  Government  to  have  the  Indians  compemated  to  a  reasonable  degree 
and  the  lands  brought  into  public  use,  under  the  laws  as  established. 
If  an  executive  order  is  relied  on,  it  may  not  secure  the  Indians  the 
compensation  they  deserve. 

PENSIONS. 

ESTIMATES. 

The  estimates  for  pensions  made  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1, 1889,  were  not  only  inadequate  but  must  have  been  known  to  be  so 
when  recommended  to  Congress.  The  estimate  for  the  previous  year 
was  $80,000,000.  But  before  this  estimate  for  the  present  year  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  apparent  that  a  deficiency  would  be  incurred,  as  it  was 
incurred, for  the  previous  year,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $8,000,000,  and 
that  this  added  to  the  original  eighty  millions  would  not  be  enough 
to  meet  the  obligations  accruing  before  the  end  of  even  that  fiscal  year. 

It  was  known  also  that  the  pension  list  was  increasing,  and  if  the 
payments  of  1888-'89  could  not  be  met  with  $80,000,000,  but  a  deficiency 
bill  had  to  be  passed  for  $8,000,000  more,  it  must  have  been  anticipated 
that  the  former  Commissioner's  successor  would  be  run  into  a  deficiency. 
Yet  the  estimate  for  ])ensions  was  confined  to  eighty  million  dollars 
($80,000,000)  for  1880-'90.  The  result,  if  the  cause  were  not  so  easily 
detected,  might  produce  an  unfair  comparison  between  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  the  present  as  to  the  amount  to  be  expended  in  this 
branch  of  the  service.  I  do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility, as  I  have  done  in  the  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  of 
recommending  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  pensions,  so  that  a 
liberal  and  legal  payment  may  be  made  to  all  the  deserving  pensioners 
of  the  Republic.    This  sum  will  reach  $97,210,262. 

DEPENDENT  PENSION. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  pension  be  granted  to  every  soldier  and 
sailor  who  did  substantial  service  during  the  war  in  tbo  Army  or  Navy 
and  was  honorably  dischai*ged  therefrom,  and  who,  being  dependent  on 
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his  daily  labor  for  his  support  is  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  disabled 
from  procuring  his  subsistence  by  such  labor.  A  due  regard  to  its  own 
dignity  and  character  should  prevent  the  Government  from  allowing 
any  of  the  men  who  fought  to  maintain  the  Union  to  suffer  from  want, 
when  they  have  become  so  incapacitated.  It  is  well  known  to  all  oar 
people  that  many  who  were  never  disabled  in  the  fight  or  the  service 
were  yet  those  who  met  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  war  and  who  served 
continuously  and  faithfully.  That  Providence  saved  them  from  wounds 
or  disease,  and  that  their  strong  constitutions  withstood  the  hardships 
of  the  field,  give  no  reason  why  they  should  be  left  disregarded  and 
unsupported  now.  The  pension  is  paid  by  the  Government  in  reward 
for  past  services  to  those  who  fought  to  maintain  its  existence.  It  has 
the  sanction  of  the  law  of  self-preservation,  which  no  government  in 
the  treatment  of  its  veterans  can  safely  ignore.  The  preservation  of  the 
nation  for  which  these  men  fought  and  endured  so  much  to  secure,  has 
given  to  all  our  people  a  wonderful  degree  of  prosperity  and  an  almost 
unlimited  ability  to  pay  any  obligations  honor  imposes. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  confer  upon  all  who  may  ask  the  money  of  the 
people,  and  would  have  confined  to  well-ascertained  limits  the  claims 
of  those  who  demand  a  pension.  Nevertheless,  a  disregard  of  those  of 
the  service  named  whose  disability  has  become  since  the  war  so  great 
as  to  make  them  dependent  would  be  both  uigust  to  them  and  unworthy 
of  our  country. 

You,  however,  have  considered  these  matters  so  deeply,  both  in  the 
halls  of  legislation  and  in  your  present  high  position,  that  there  would 
be  no  need  for  me  to  mention  them,  were  it  not  that,  the  Pension 
Bureau  being  in  my  Department,  any  omission  of  the  subject  on  my 
part  might  be  misunderstood  and  misconstrued. 

The  subject  of  dependent  relatives'  pensions  is  hereinafter  mentioned 
in  connection  with  other  recommendations. 

RERATINGS. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  your  administration  there  sprung  up 
in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  practices  in  regard  to  the  rerating  of  pen- 
sioners that  required  the  intervention  of  the  Secretary.  This  practice 
was  suggested  by  the  acts  of  the  previous  Commissioner.  It  was  found 
that  numbers  of  those  who  had  been  receiving  pensions,  many  of  whom 
were  employes  in  the  Pension  Bureau,  had  had  their  pensions  not  only 
increased  (some  upon  application  therefor  and  some  without  such  appli- 
cation), but  the  increase  had  been  ordered  to  take  effect  long  anterior 
to  the  application ;  and,  on  the  orders  of  the  Commissioner,  large  sums 
of  money  had  been  paid  to  these  persons.  Many  of  the  cases  had  also 
been  made  ^<  special,''  that  is,  preferred  in  time  of  hearing,  and  not  a  few 
called  ^<  48-hour  cases"  had  been  hurried  through  an  examination  and 
the  pension  increased  within  two  days. 

The  attention  of  the  Commissioner  was  called  to  these  cases  and  dls* 
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approbation  of  sacb  allowances  expressed ;  the  Commissioner^  on  the 
11th  of  July,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  that — 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  the  power  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  on  appeal  by  a  claimant  against  whom  the  Commissioner 
had  decided,  on  the  other  hand,  if  for  any  reason  it  be  held  that  the  claimant  has 
been  gramted  too  much  pentionf  the  Commissioner  himself  is  the  only  person  who  has 
the  power  to  call  a  halt  and  reduce  the  pension — 

and  based  this  conclusion  on  section  3,  act  of  June  21^  1879^  which 
reads  as  follows : 

That  sections  4771,  4772,  and  4773  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  biennial  examinations  of  pensioners  are  hereby  repealed :  Providedf  That 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  shall  have  the  same  power  a^  lieretofore  to  order  special 
examinations  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  same  may  be  necessary,  and  to  increase 
or  reduo€  pensions  according  to  right  and  justice,  but  in  no  case  shall  a  pension  be 
withdrawn  or  reduced  except  upon  notice  to  the  pensioner  and  a  hearing  upon  sworn 
testimony,  except  as  to  the  certificate  of  the  examining  surgeons. 

To  this  the  Secretary  replied  July  24, 1889,  that  the  power  granted 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  by  this  section  is  expressly  no  greater 
than  heretofore^  and  refers  only  to  increase  or  reduction  of  pensions 
according  to  right  and  justice,  and  not  to  re-rating,  which  is  giving  a 
new  and  increased  rate  and  ordering  it  to  take  effect  back,  often  even 
to  the  date  of  discharge.  The  effect  was,  of  course,  to  give  the  increase 
thus  accumulated  through  many  years  to  the  pensioner  in  one  gross 
sum  at  his  first  payment  under  his  new  certificate;  this  sum  amounted, 
in  a  great  many  cases  of  re-rating,  to  several  thousand  dollars,  and 
reached  in  not  a  few  instances  $5,000  and  $6,000.  It  was  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  that  he  had  control  to  correct  any  abuses  in  the 
Bureau  of  Pensions  as  in  any  other  Bureau  in  the  Department ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  same  at  length  by  citation  of  the  acts  of 
Gongress  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  section  4698^  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  in 
connection  with  the  section  above  quoted,  and  on  the  same  subject- 
matter,  which  has  not  been  repealed,  and  which  reads  as  follows : 

Except  in  cases  of  permanent  epecifio  disdbiliiieSf  no  increase  of  pension  shall  be 
aUowed  to  commence  prior  to  the  date  of  the  examining  surgeon's  certificate  estab* 
lishing  the  same,  made  under  the  pending  claim  for  increase.    *    •    * 

While  this  section  remains,  increased  pensions  can  not  be  ordered  at 
the  mere  will  of  the  Commissioner;  it  requires  a  claim,  an  examination, 
and  a  certificate ;  such  increase  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment,  it  is  a 
question  of  law. 

The  cases,  about  which  this  correspondence  occurred  as  the  letter 
mentioned,  were  ten  in  number;  but  many  others  were  afterwards 
developed.  It  appeared  in  each  of  the  ten  cases  that  the  increase  was 
allowed  prior  to  the  surgeon's  certificate  in  the  pending  claim,  that  in 
some  there  was  no  new  examination,  and  in  others  not  even  an  appli- 
cation, and  that  the  sums  allowed  aggregated  over  $16,000. 

There  is  a  board  of  appeals  established  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  Q«r 
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sistance  of  this  board  aud  tbe  Assistant  Secretaiy,  are  pnblished  at  ihe 
Goveriiment's  expeuse  for  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  Pension 
Office  and  the  information  of  all  parties  in  interest.  These  decisions  of 
the  Secretary,  upon  cases  of  appeal,  are  the  law  of  the  Department  nn- 
til  reversed  or  au  nulled  by  some  higher  authority. 

In  these  decisions  it  has  been  announced  many  times  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  uniformly  refuse  to  disturb  an  a4Judic^tion  of  claim  by  a 
former  administration,  except  upon  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that 
an  error  has  been  committed.  When  the  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  given  rating  is  one  of  judgment  merely,  depending  upon  the  weight 
of  evidence,  it  will  not  allow  the  opinion  of  to-da/y  to  overturn  the  opinion 
of  yesterday.  But  where  the  incorrectness  of  the  former  action  is  so 
manifest  upon  a  review  of  the  evidence  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  dtqmta, 
the  Department  will  not  refuse  to  do  justice  because  the  error  is  of  long 
standing  aud  has  been  sanctioned  by  subsequent  action.  And  further- 
more, it  is  stated  that  old  cases  will  not  be  reopened,  reconsidered,  nor 
readjusted  except  upon  presentation  of  7iew  and  material  Mdence  tend- 
ing to  show  the  existence  of  a  palpable  error  or  a  mistake^  and  which, 
therefore,  tends  to  change  the  real  status  of  the  claimant  before  the 
Department.    Such  old  cases  are  clearly  within  the  rule  ot  res  judicata. 

No  objection  was  expressed  to  an  increase  of  pension,  the  increase  to 
commence  under  the  pending  claim  as  the  law  directs,  and  upon  evi- 
dence to  support  it ;  to  be  considered  in  due  course^  and  with  a  proper 
regard  to  the  right  to  be  heard  belonging  to  the  thousands  of  other 
claimants  for  pensions. 

The  proposition  was,  that  on  the  record  as  it  stood,  not  as  it  might  be 
made  thereafter  or  on  what  might  appear  from  a  further  examination 
of  the  men,  but  ui)on  the  record  that  was  acted  upon  when  the  pensions 
were  increased- and  the  sums  of  money  toere  paid  to  these  several  pen- 
sioners, there  seemed  to  have  been  no  sufficient  evidence  or  law  for  the 
action. 

The  purpose  was  expressed  that  all  these  cases  should  be  re-examined; 
but  as  those  here  mentioned  were  taken  up  when  information  was  re- 
ceived of  them  from  time  to  time,  nothing  having  been  communicated 
in  regard  thereto  through  ordinary  official  channels,  the  Secretary 
ordered  an  investigation  to  be  made  as  to  cases  passed  on  both  by  the 
last  administration  and  the  present  one,  to  obtain  information  as  to 
what  degree  **  re-ratings"  bad  been  illegal  or  irregular,  and  whether 
those  during  the  last  quarter  had  been  in  accordance  with  previous 
practice  and  precedent.  As  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  other  cases 
of  the  same  general  character  might  be  found,  aud  the  whole  could  be 
better  disposed  of  together,  he  deferred  any  further  orders  until  the 
partial  or  full  report,  of  the  board  which  was  organized  for  the  fore- 
going purpose. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  exhibits,  and  is  itself 
to  be  found  as  an  exhibit.    The  board  of  investigation  reported  upon 
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the  evils  complained  of,  and  its  report  is  published.  This  board  briefly 
snmmarized  its  conclusions^  and  the  same  may  be  found  in  the  report. 

The  intention  is  to  correct  all  of  these  evils  for  the  fature  under  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  so  far  as  the  law  will  allow  to 
exact  a  return  of  tlie  money  which  has  been  found  was  illegally  paid. 
This  will  prove  a  tedious  and  somewhat  difficult  undertaking.  But  in 
view  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money  that  might  have  been  expended 
had  not  this  evil  been  corrected  at  the  time  it  was,  the  Government 
may  be-well  satisfied,  I  think,  even  if  it  should  have  to  lose  a  large 
portion  of  that  already  paid  out. 

The  Secretary  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  Pension  Bureau  can  be  ad- 
ministered with  as  great  regularity  and  upon  as  fixed  lines  of  practice 
and  clear  principles  of  law  as  any  other  bureau  under  the  Government. 
He  is  also  convinced  that  the  soldiers  of  the  late  war  are  not  disposed 
to  have  it  administered  otherwise^  that  ihc>  will  be  content  if  their 
claims  may  be  speedily  heard,  and  each  in  his  turn,  without  favoritism 
or  partiality  to  any  degree,  receive  the  amount  that  is  due  him  in 
the  opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  law  submits  the  claim.  Upon  this 
basis  they  will  receive  liberally  under  the  laws,  and  on  this  basis  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  have  ever  shown  a  disposition  not  only  to 
favor,  but  to  highly  honor  the  soldiers  who  preserved  the  Eepublic, 
will  be  entirely  satisfied  with  any  reward  that  may  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  And  while  it  may  be  much  regretted  that  any  irregularities 
should  have  crept  into  the  service  under  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
it  is  fortunate  that  at  this  time  well-defined  lines  of  procedure  and  fixed 
principles  for  administration  of  pensions  should  have  been  brought 
under  consideration.  It  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  their  perfection  in 
practice,  as  it  has  already  to  their  great  improvement. 

BUSINESS  OF  LAST  YEAR. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  last  fiscal  year  shows  that 
there  were  on  the  rolls  on  the  30th  of  June,  1889,  489,725  pensioners, 
classified  as  follows:  351,484  Army  invalids;  97,590  Army  widows, 
minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives ;  4,547  'NsLvy  invalids ;  2,266 
Navy  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives ;  603  survivors 
of  the  war  of  1812 ;  9,904  widows  of  those  who  served  in  that  war ; 
17,065  survivors  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  6,206  widows  of  those  who 
served  in  that  war.  The  names  of  51,921  pensioners  were  added  to  the 
roll  and  the  names  of  1,754  pensioners  dropped  from  the  roll  were  re- 
Stored,  making  an  aggregate  of  53,675  pensioners  added  to  the  roll 
during  the  year.  The  names  of  10,507  pensioners  were  dropped  for  va- 
rious causes,  leaving  the  net  increase  for  the  year  37,168. 

The  average  annual  value  of  each  pension  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
$131.18,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $5.78  in  the  average  amount  of  each 
pension.  The  aggregate  annual  value  of  all  pensions  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  $64,246,552.36,  an  increase  for  the  year  ol  d7,539,331«44. 
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The  amount  paid  for  pensions  daring  the  year  was  $88,275413.28,  an 
increase  of  89,499,251.36  over  the  amount  paid  in  the  previous  year. 
The  total  amount  disbursed  by  the  agents  for  all  purposes  was  $89,- 
131,968.44.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  was  due  to  pensioners 
as  first  payments  of  pension  on  certificates  which  had  been  issued  the 
sum  of  $5,565,270.31. 

The  whole  number  of  claims  presented  during  the  year  was  244,240, 
of  which  81,220  were  for  original  pension,  and  163,020  for  increase  of 
pension.  The  number  of  claims  for  original  pension  allowed  was  51,921 ; 
the  number  rejected  was  19,147.  Tbe  number  of  claims  for  increase 
allowed  was  123,001;  the  number  rejected  was  56,679. 

Tbe  Commissioner  makes  several  recommendations  as  to  amendments 
of  the  law  and  additional  legislation. 

BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

An  act  approved  March  3, 1877,  directs  that  ^<  the  law  prohibiting 
payment  of  any  money  on  account  of  pension  to  any  person,  or  to  the 
widow,  children,  or  heirs  of  any  deceased  person  who  in  any  manner 
engaged  in  or  aided  or  abetted  the  late  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  tbe  United  States,  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  such  persons  as 
afterwards  voluntarily  enlisted  in  the  Army  of  the  (Jnited  States,  and 
who  while  in  such  service  incurred  disability  from  wound  or  injury  re- 
ceived or  disease  contracted  in  the  l:ne  of  duty."  This  law  makes  no 
provision  for  those  who  under  like  circumstances  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 
I  concur  in  the  recommendation  that  it  be  amended  so  as  to  make  such 
provision. 

The  law  granting  pension  to  a  mother  or  father  on  account  of  the 
death  of  a  son  requires  that,  to  give  title,  the  condition  of  dependence 
should  have  existed  at  the  date  of  the  son's  death,  and  have  been 
recognized  by  him.  If,  since  the  son's  death,  the  parents  have  fallen 
into  a  condition  in  which  they  require  aid  in  providing  a  support  for 
themselves,  the  law,  as  it  now  exists,  affords  them  no  relief.  The  Gom- 
mittces  on  Pensions  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  llepresentatives  have 
established  a  rule  under  which  cases  in  which  a  condition  of  depend- 
ence exists  at  the  time  of  application  to  Congress  are  recommended  for 
relief  by  special  act,  and  Congress  has  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee.  Justice  would  be  better  attained 
by  tbe  passage  of  a  general  law  extending  to  such  cases  than  by 
singling  out  for  special  acts  such  cases  as  are  presented  to  Congress, 
and  providing  that  for  such  claims  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  parent  is  without  other  present  means  of  support  than  his  or  her 
own  manual  labor,  or  the  contributions  of  others  not  legally  bound  for 
their  support. 

The  act  to  Increase  certain  pensions  approved  June  16, 1880,  provides 
that  all  soldiers  and  sailors  who  we^-e  tJien  receiving  a  peusion  of  $50 
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per  month  under  the  provisiona  of  the  aot  of  Jane  18, 1874,  shoald  have 
the  same  increased  to  $72  per  month  from  Jane  17, 1878.  The  language 
of  this  act  made  it  applicable  only  to  those  who,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1880,  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Jnne  18, 1874.  The  act 
made  no  provision  for  the  cases  of  persons  who,  by  the  increase  of  their 
disabilities,  shoald,  after  Jane  16, 1880,  become  so  disabled  as  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Jane  18, 1874.  The  resnlt  of  this  is 
that  those  who,  since  Jane  16, 1880,  have  become  so  disabled  as  to  re- 
qnire  the  aid  and  attendance  of  a  second  person  because  of  total  and 
permanent  helplessness  receive  a  pension  of  $50  per  month,  while  those 
who  on  the  16th  of  June,  1880,  were  receiving  a  pension  for  disability 
of  this  degree  are  now  on  the  roll  at  the  rate  of  $72  per  month.  It  was 
probably  not  the  intention  of  the  law  to  make  such  a  discrimination  be- 
tween pensioners  disabled  to  the  same  extent,  but  .the  language  of  the 
law  is  so  clear  and  explicit  that  it  can  not  be  extended  to  others  than 
those  who  at  the  date  of  its  passage  were  receiving  a  pension  of  $50  per 
month  ander  the  act  of  June  18, 1874.  The  mere  statement  of  these 
£eM^ts  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  there  should  be  a  remedy  by  amend- 
ment of  the  law. 

The  amount  granted  to  a  widow  on  account  of  each  child  of  the  sol- 
dier should  be  increased,  and  the  pensions  of  minor  children  in  their 
own  right  also. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  that  the  act  of 
August  7, 1882,  amending  section  7402  of  theBevised  Statutes,  be  so 
amended  that  when  a  widow  is  deprived  of  pension  thereunder,  the  title 
to  snch  pension  shall  without  further  proceedings  vest  in  any  minor 
child  or  children  of  the  soldier. 

There  are  certain  inequalities  in  the  rates  of  pension  which  are 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  among  pensioners  and  which  can  only  be  rem- 
idied  by  legislation. 

The  act  of  August  4, 1886,  provides  a  pension  of  $30  per  month  for 
the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot.  Under  the  proviso  to  the  same  act  the 
X)ension  for  a  disability  one-half  that  produced  by  the  loss  of  a  hand  or 
foot  is  $9  per  month.  For  a  disability  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  hand 
or  foot,  the  pension  for  the  period  since  March  3,  1883,  is  $24  per 
month.  A  disability  not  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot  is 
pensioned  at  such  proportional  part  per  month  of  $18  as  the  disability 
bears  to  that  which  would  be  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot.  It 
is  desirable  that  there  should  be  in  all  cases  a  fia.ir  proportion  between 
the  pension  and  the  extent  of  the  disability. 

PENSION  APPEALS. 

Under  the  supervisory  power  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  by  section 

441  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  appeals  are  filed  by  claimants  or  taken  by 

the  United  States  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  regard  to  pensions 

and  bounty-land  claims  passed  on  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pea^i<»\&« 
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The  supervisory  control  thus  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  insures  to 
the  claimants  an  opportunity  to  have  the  grounds  upon  which  their 
claims  may  have  been  rejected  by  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  reconsidered, 
and  also  insures  correction  of  any  errors  of  law  and  fact  that  may 
appear  in  the  action  of  the  Commissioner,  either  for  or  againat  the 
Government.  The  Secretary  is  aided  in  this  work  largely  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  Until  the  recent  action  by  the  Secretary  in  regard  to 
the  re-rated  cases  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  these  appeals  had  been 
confined  to  claimants  who  asserted  that  they  had  not  received  as  much 
pension  as  the  law  required,  but  it  is  deemed  that  appeal  may  be  had 
to  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Government  where  it  is  believed  that 
the  pensioner  has  received  an  amount  in  excess  of  that  permitted  by 
law. 

As  shown  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  his  report  filed  herewith,  the 
process  of  investigation  to  which  pension  appeals  are  subjected  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  method  which  is  applied  to  the  original  examination  of 
claims  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions;  and  yet  the  two  are  related,  inasmuch 
as  the  adjudication  of  each  appeal  is  based  upon  the  Oommissiouer's  ad- 
verse decision  of  the  claiia,  the  record,  and  all  the  accompanying  papers. 
The  investigation  is  conducted  witli  reference  not  only  to  the  facts  which 
the  evidence  may  establish,  but  largely  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  the  law  and  to  the  citation  of  departmental  precedents  that  should 
determine  the  claimant's  rights. 

This  board  of  review  was  made  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  July  1, 
1884,  Its  further  organization  and  vicissitudes  are  pointed  out  in  the 
report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  which  will  be  found  a  summary  of 
the  work  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1888-'89. 

A  number  of  importfint  rulings  have  been  made  by  this  bojird  with 
a  view  to  broaden  and  lib(u*alize  departmental  interpretations  of  the 
law  api)licable  to  numerous  meritorious  claims  where  applications  for 
pension  had  been  unjustly  denied,  particularly  because  of  barren  tech- 
nicalities and  partly  by  reason  of  a  narrow  d<fiiuition  of  pensionable 
rights ;  and,  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  further  recites,  this  endeavor 
to  liberalize  the  practice  of  the  Department  so  as  to  att'ord  each  soldier 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  establish  his  claim  has  been  pursued  with  a 
strict  ob^servance  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law,  maintaining  always 
the  integrity  of  the  statute,  while  giving  the  claimant  the  benefit  of 
every  reasonable  doubt. 

DECISION  ON  PENSION  TO  DISIIONORABLY-DISCnARGED  SOLDIEE. 

Much  criticism  was  brought  upon  the  board,  and  the  Assistfint  Secre- 
tary, acting  under  orders  of  the  Secretary,  because  of  the  decision  ren- 
dered in  the  case  of  Daniel  1>.  Kaufman,  late  captain  Coni])any  A,  Forty- 
eighth  Kegiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  wherein  tlie  only  question 
to  be  determined  was  whether  or  not  a  dishonorable  discharge  from  the 
service  involved  a  forfeiture  of  either  title  or  claim  to  pension  for  disa- 
bilities incurred  in  the  line  of  duty.    This  question  was  considered  only. 
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as  it  necessarily  had  to  be,  in  its  legal  aspects,  and  was  decided  after  a 
thoroagh  examination  of  the  statntes,  as  well  as  of  the  established  pre- 
cedents of  the  Department. 
The  impartial  examination  thus  made  led  to  the  conclnsions  as  follows : 

(1)  Invalid  pensions  are  granted  for  causes  of  disaJnlity  dne  excla- 
sively  to  line  of  duty  in  the  service. 

(2)  A  discharge  from  the  service  is  a  prerequisite  to  pension,  but  the 
nature  or  charticter  of  the  discharge  itself  does  not  impair  nor  otherwise 
affect  the  claim  for  pension  on  account  of  disabilities  due  to  the  service. 

(3)  A  "dishonorable"  discharge  is  a  penalty  imposed  by  competent 
authority  for  an  offense  against  the  regulations  of  the  service,  but  has 
no  relation  to  the  claim  or  title  to  pension  for  alleged  disabilities ;  and 
when  said  penalty  is  inflicted,  the  power  of  the  Government  to  punish 
for  the  alleged  offense  is  exhausted. 

(4)  A  ''  dishonorable"  discharge  does  not  involve  the^  forfeiture  of  a 
soldier's  pensionable  rights,  there  being  no  law  whereby  such  forfeiture 
can  be  enforced j  and  the  Department  possesses  no  power  to  inflict  such  a 
penalty  outside  of  the  statute;  and,  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  in  pursuance  of  these  conclnsions  the  order  Ko.  135,  which 
had  been  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  September  4, 1885, 
overruling  all  previous  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  and  sub- 
verting the  long-established  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  of  the  Judge- Advocate-Oeneral  of  the  Army,  was  rescinded,  the 
claim  of  Kaufman  allowed,  and  the  former  practice  of  the  Department 
re-affirmed. 

The  decision  was  but  a  re-assertion  of  the  doctrine  which  was  explic- 
itly announced  in  the  case  of  Mary  Jane  Gonroy,  the  dependent  mother 
of  James  B.  Couroy,  which  was  acyudicated  June  9, 1875,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  who  then  declared  tliat  no  act  of  Congress,  nor  any 
act  either  amendatory  of  or  supplementary  thereto  <^  contains  any  pro- 
vision whatever  by  which  a  pension  is  denied  to  a  disabled  soldier  of 
the  war  of  1861  because  he  was  dishonorablj'  discharged."  And  the 
Secretary  added  particularly  that  "  the  allowance  and  payment  of  pen- 
sion to  such  a  soldier  is  conditioned  alone  upon  proof  of  disability  in- 
curred in  the  service  and  lino  of  duty." 

This  was  in  harmony  also  with  a  decision  involving  the  same  question 
rendered  by  Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  Judge- Advocate  of  the  Army.  That 
able  jurist  therein  stated  that— 

The  pension  is  grauted  on  account  of  disability  incurred  by  the  party  in  the  line  of 
duty  while  in  the  military  service,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  circuinsfanccs,  whether 
honorable  or  dishonorable,  under  which  he  may  subsequently  have  become  separated 
from  the  army. 

SECRETARY  RECOMlilENDS   A  CHANGE   OF  THE  LAW. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  law  unquestionably,  and  must  be  conformed  to 
until  Congress  sliall  in  it^  wisdom  otherwise  direct.  But  the  Secretary 
thinks  the  pension  roll  surely  should  be  one  where  no  db^^^t^t  ^1  \!2a 
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country's  flag,  nor  any  man  who  was  dishonorably  discharged  from  the 
Army,  shoald  appear.  Ajs  to  the  deserter,  no  argument  is  required. 
He  is  never  allowed  a  pension,  because  he  is  still,  so  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  -  He  has  never  been  dis- 
charged,  and  consequently  can  not  obtain  a  pension.  But  while  there 
may  be  cases  where  a  dishonorably  discharged  soldier  is  yet  worthy 
of  consideration  for  what  he  may  have  done  before  this  disgrace  fell 
upon  bim  (as,  for  instance,  where  he  may  have  be^u  seriously  injured 
in  some  battle  and  yet  subsequently  discharged  for  an  offense  against 
the  Articles  of  War,  perpetrated  in  a  moment  of  passion  or  of  weak- 
ness), nevertheless  the  same  principles  of  discipline  and  of  honor  that 
ought  to  have  prevented  him  from  disgracing  himself  at  all  should 
affix  to  him  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  whatever  he  may  have  previ- 
ously deserved  because  of  his  good  service.  l!hu8  his  comrades,  who 
had  undergone  every  danger  and  resisted  every  temptation  through 
a  high  regard  for  tbeir  country's  laws  and  their  own  personal  integ- 
rity, are  kept  free  from  an  association  that  otherwise  erases  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  good  and  the  dishonorable.  This  may  be  a  per- 
sonal sentiment,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  feeling  of  most  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  country  who  served  in  the  war,  and  a  sentiment  gene- 
rally prevalent  among  our  people.  It  is  to  be  remembered  at  all  times 
that  if  there  are  any  cases  that  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  ap- 
pear to  be  deserving  of  special  relief  and  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  the  power  rests  with  Congress  to  grant  the  pension  by  a  special 
act.  It  is  endeavored  in  this  report  to  state  only  what  should  be,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  the  general  rule. 

It  is  now  too  late,  possibly,  to  reach  mauy  of  the  cases  by  an  act  of 
Gongress ;  but  nevertheless  I  recommend  that  a  distinct  act  be  passed 
affecting  all  cases  not  yet  adjudicated,  prohibiting  a  pension  to  any  one 
dishonorably  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

REVISION  AS  TO  SPECEPIC  DISABILITIES. 

I  join  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  for  the  rea- 
sons pointed  out  in  his  report,  that  there  should  be  a  careful  revision 
of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  classification  and  rating  of  specific  disa- 
bilities ;  also  of  those  concerning  the  conditions  which  constitute  de- 
pendent cases,  and  the  regulations  governing  accrued  pensions,  as  well 
as  to  the  line  of  duty  in  the  service  that  might  remove  the  misappre- 
hensions of  many  claimants  as  to  their  pensionable  rights,  and  facilitate 
the  adjudication  of  such  claims  when  appealed  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions. 

CASES  NOT  TO  BE  MADE  SPECIAL. 

I  further  recommend  that  it  should  be  made  the  law  of  the  land  that 
no  cases  can  be  made  special  or  taken  up  for  consideration  out  of  their 
order  in  any  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Government,  except  upon  a  state- 
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meDt  of  facts  olearly  distingaisbing  them  from  others  equally  meritori- 
ous; and  that  in  the  Pension  Bureau  no  case  should  be  taken  out  of  its 
order,  except  where  there  is  utter  destitution  or  the  prospect  of  early 
death,  a  fact  which  should  be  clearly  established  by  sufficient  testimony 
of  record ;  and  that  some  suitable  penalty  should  be  attached  to  both 
the  application  and  the  granting  of  the  application  where  unauthorized 
by  one  of  these  causes.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  plainest  principle  of 
justice,  where  so  many  applicants  are  abiding  their  time,  patiently  wait- 
ing for  the  action  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  that  any  one  should  be  al- 
lowed through  any  inflnehce  whatever  to  take  undue  precedence  of  his 
comrades  or  of  his  comrades'  relatives,  and  have  a  claim  given  to  him 
while  they  must  await,  not  only  their  turn,  but  have  that  turn  delayed 
by  the  very  preference  granted. 

BUREAU  OF  RAILROADS. 

ITS  PURPOSE. 

The  Commissioner  of  Bailroads  was  originally  styled  the  '^Auditor 
of  Bailroad  Accounts,"  and  the  office  was  created  by  an  act  entitled 
^^An  act  to  create  an  Auditor  of  Eailroad  Accounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,'^ approved  June  19, 1878. 

By  this  act  it  was  made  his  duty,  under  and  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to — 

Prescribe  a  system  of  reports  to  be  rendered  to  bim  by  tbe  railroad  companies  whose 
roads  are  in  whole  or  in  part  west,  north,  or  south  of  the  Missonrl  River,  and  to  which 
the  United  States  have  granted  any  loanof  crerlit  or  subsidy  in  bonds  or  lands,  to  ex- 
amine the  books  and  accounts  of  each  of  said  railroad compaoios  once  in  each  fiscal 
year,  and  at  snch  other  times  as  may  bo  deemed  by  him  necessary  to  determine  the 
correctness  of  any  report  received  from  them ;  to  assist  the  Qovernment  directors  of 
any  of  said  railroad  companies  in  all  matters  which  come  under  cognizance  whenever 
they  may  officially  request  such  assistance ;  to  see  that  the  laws  relating  to  said  com- 
panies are  enforced ;  to  furnish  such  information  to  the  several  departments  of  the 
Ctovemment  in  regard  to  tariffs  for  freight  and  passengers,  and  in  regard  to  the  accounts 
of  said  railroad  companies  as  may  be  by  them  required,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  request 
therefor,  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  interest  of  the  Government,  and  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  on  the 
condition  of  each  of  said  railroad  companies,  their  road,  accounts,  and  affairs,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  immediately  preceding.     (20  Stats.,  p.  169.) 

Commissioner  Taylor  liiis  made  his  report  under  these  and  other  pro- 
visions of  said  act  as  therein  required.  The  ofiice  is  completely  organ- 
ized and  has  performed  its  functions  satisfactorily. 

BEPOBTS  DElttANDED    OF    ROADS    EECEIVINa  UNITED  STATES  LANDS 

THEOUaH  STATE  GRANTS. 

It  appears  from  the  report,  as  the  Secretary  was  orally  advised  be- 
fore it  was  submitted,  that  several  railroad  companies  which  had 
received  grants  of  public  lands  to  aid  in  tlie  construction  of  their  roads 
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declined  to  report  to  the  Oommissioner  for  the  reason  that  such  grants 
were  made  by  the  respective  States  in  which  the  roads  are  located,  and 
not  by  the  United  States,  and  claimed  that  therefore  they  do  not  come 
within  the  language  of  the  act  of  Congress  creating  the  ofBce  of  this 
Commissioner  and  defining  its  powers,  the  point  being  made  that  a 
grant  to  a  State  for  a  railroad  is  not  a  grant  to  the  railroad  company. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  this  qaestion  it  was  submitted  to  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney -General  assigned  to  this  Department,  and  after  argument 
he  has  rendered  his  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  grant  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  railroads  between  certain 
points  and  the  benefit  of  the  grant  was  conferred  by  the  States  upon 
certain  corporations  created  by  them  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Con- 
gress. The  States  are  mere  trustees,  while  the  roads  upon  whom  the 
grants  have  been  conferred  are  the  real  beneficiaries  contemplated  hy  the 
act;  and  are  amenable  to  the  requirements  of  the  provisions  of  said 
act.  The  Secretary  has  approved  this  as  the  law  applicable  to  these 
cases,  and  the  Commissioner  will  be  instructed  to  require  these  subsi- 
dized companies  to  make  report  and  come  under  the  regulations  of  the 
ofiice  the  same  as  those  roads  that  have  received  their  land  directly 
from  the  United  States. 

Ko  doubt  upon  a  proper  demand  from  the  Commissioner,  supported 
by  the  opinion  quoted,  and  Department  instructions,  these  railroad 
companies  will  obey  the  law  and  acknowledge  their  obligations  for  the 
assistance  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Government. 

DEBTS  DUE  FROM  SUBSIDIZED  PAOIPIO  EAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

Another  question  of  great  importance,  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  to  take  up,  and  which  I  recommend  to  your  earnest 
consideration,  is  that  in  regard  to  the  debt  rapidly  maturing  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  against  those  Pacific  Kailways  thaCt  received  aid  from 
the  Government. 

On  March  7, 1888,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  on  July  31  of 
the  same  year,  in  the  Senate,  separate  reports  were  made  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  select  committees.  I  invite  your  attention  to  them  for  an  ex- 
tended statement  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  relations  between  the 
Government  and  these  railways,  and  an  expression  of  views  as  to  what 
policy  sliould  be  ])ursued  in  regard  thereto. 

The  original  acts  of  Congress  under  which  the  subsidy  bonds  were 
issued  to  the  Pacific  railways  (act  of  July  1, 1862,  sees.  5,  G,  U.  S.  Stat., 
vol.  12,  pp.  492,  493 ;  act  of  July  1,  1804,  sec.  10,  U.  S.  Stat.,  vol.  13, 
p.  360),  made  the  grant  expressly  **  upon  condition  that  said  company 
shall  pay  said  bonds  at  maturity,"  and  required  no  payment  before  that 
time,  except  such  as  should  be  made  by  the  application  of  one-Iuilf  of 
the  compensation  for  services  rendered  to  the  Government  by  the  com- 
panies, and  the  annual  payment  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  of 
the  roads. 
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For  reasons  not  necessary  to  give  here,  the  plan  of  the  original  acts 
failed  and  Congress  took  no  further  action  of  importance  until  1873, 
when  suit  was  brought  because  of  the  transactions  of  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier,  according  to  the  act  of  March  3,  1873  (U.  S.  Stat  (?),  vol.  17, 
p.  509).  These  proceedings,  however,  came  to  naught  because  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  United  States  had  no  standing 
in  court,  expressed  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Union  Pacific 
Eailroad  Company  (98  U.  S.,  569).  On  May  8,  1878,  the  Thurman  act 
(U.  S.  Stat.,  vol.  20,  p.  56)  was  adopted,  which  was  intended  to  insure 
the  payment  of  the.  subsidy  debt  by  requiring  the  companies  to  pay 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  Uuited  States  25  per  cent,  of  their  net  earn- 
ings in  every  year.  This  act  did  not  apply  to  the  Kansas  Pacific,  Cen- 
tral Branch  Union  Pacific,  or  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Companies. 

The  rise  in  the  ])rice  of  the  United  States  bonds,  in  which  the  sinking 
fund  above  provided  for  could  alone  be  invested,  and  the  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  interest  which  followed  the  refunding  measures  of  1879, 
caused  the  Commissioner  to  state  in  his  report  of  1882  that  the  funds  had 
evidently  not  accomplished  the  result  anticipated,  and  since  April,  1881, 
might  be  regarded  as  having  practically  failed  for  want  of  suitable  in- 
vestment. He  therefore  urged  the  advisability  of  entirely  abandoning 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Thurman  act,  and  substituting  a  system  of 
payments  by  semi-annual  installments,  recommending  legislation  which 
should  enable  the  country  to  give  interest-bearing  bonds  for  the  amount 
found  due  July  1, 1883,  one  bond  maturing  at  the  end  of  each  six  months; 
and  these  recommendations  were  renewed  in  1883  and  1884.  Bills  were 
introduced  in  the  Forty-eighth  and  Forty-nmth  Congresi^es,  endeavor- 
ing to  accomplisii  the  purpose  in  view.  Finally  the  Senate  committee 
in  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  after  making  its  statement  to  the  effect  before 
mentioned,  said : 

The  committee,  in  the  course  of  their  iDve«ti^atioiis,  early  became  satisfied  that  the 
financiftl  ability  of  the  dilftirent  Pacific  railroad  com j)aTiie8  and  their  attitude  towards 
the  Qoyernment  were  so  entirely  dilfereut  that  no  plan  of  settlement  could  properly 
be  made  applicahle  to  all,  and  iu  this  report  they  deal  only  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  and  the  Central  Ikanch  Union  Pacific,  who  are  bettor  able  and  more  williug 
than  the  other  comnanit^s  to  make  an  immediate  adjustment  of  their  indebtedness. 

It  then  went  on  to  show  the  debts  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Company,  with  the  amonnts 
paid  by  each,  exclusive  of  the  sums  in  the  sinkinpj  limd,  and  that  the 
provision  made  by  existing  law  for  the  extinguishnient  of  the  debt  is 
entirely  inadequate,  and  that  on  July  1,  1807,  which  is  the  average  date 
of  maturity  of  the  subsidy  boiuls,  the  United  States  will  hold  a  claim 
against  these  corporations  which  it  will  bo  utterly  inixiossiblo  for  the 
companies  to  pay. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  this  debt  on  Jane  30, 
1889,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads  for  the 
present  year: 

Amount  of  bonds  Usuod  in  M  of  Pacific  railroadi,  the  iniereit  paid  iheroon  hjf  the  UnOed 
Siatn,  and  ike  amount  repaid  by  the  several  companies  to  June  30, 1889. 


Union  Pacific, 
incIadiDf( 
Kansas  Pa- 
cific. 

Central  Pa- 

ciflc^Bclad- 

ing  WdHt^m 

Pacific. 

Sioax  City 
and  Pacific. 

Central 
Branch 
Union  Pa- 
cific. 

TotiL 

Principal  onxinds  issaed  by 
the  United  States 

$33,580,51100 
43,161,407.82 

$27,855.880  00 
35.148,840.01 

• 

$1,828^890.00 
2,080.402.89 

$1,800,000.00 
2,125.808.26 

$64,823,613.00 

Ibt^rest  paid  thereon  by  the 
United  States.... 

82,480,567.78 

Totaldebt 

78,700,910.82 

83,004,529.01 

3,878.812.80 

3,725^808.26 

147.110,089178 

CUDITB. 

Applied  to  bend  and  inUreit 
account 

Tran  tnor  tation  .....••..*,.,- 

15,003,885.43 
438.400.68 

8,880,584.41 
1,421,714.40 

1,218,573.48 

5,873,758.45 
858,288.26 

2,024,073.38 
833,002.48 

857,888.72 

153.500.80 

• 

384,118.07 
8,028.01 

22,105,252.64 

Cash 

L 103, 8ia  7S 

AppKed  to  tinking-fund  ac- 
count* 

Tran  snortation .............. 

9. 584. 837. 77 

Canh 

2.055,708.94 
1874.280.90 

Interest  on  sinking-fund  in- 
vestments...  

• 

Total  creilits 

25,431,127.36 

10.747,704.27 

153, 500. 60 

391,045.88 

38.723,477.20. 

Balance  of  debt 

51, 260, 702. 48 

52, 256, 734. 74 

3, 525,  303. 00 

3,  334, 762. 88 

110. 388. 692. 58 

Excess  of  interest  paid  by 
the  United  SUtes  over  all 
credits 

17,730,280.46 

24,401,054.74 

1,806,083.00 

1, 734, 782. 88 

45,788,080.56 

The  subject  can  better  be  illastrated  and  more  easily  understood  in  its 
other  features  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Bailway,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  willing  and  able  to 
make  an  adjustment  of  its  indebtedness.  I  quote  from  the  Commis- 
sioner's report : 

UNION  PACIPIC  RAILROAD  COMPANT. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  formed  January  24,  1880,  by  the  connoli- 
dation  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  Denyer 
Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  embraces  1,8*21.43  miles  of  road.  It 
also  controls  and  operates  nineteen  branch  lines,  3,131.50  miles  in  length,  making  on 
aggregate  of  4,952.93  miles  in  the  system.  The  main  line,  from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  Og- 
den,  Utah,  and  a  portion  of  the  Kansas  division,  from  Kansas  City  to  the  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-fourth  mile-post,  were  aided  by  the  United  States  with  bonds  and 
lands,  and  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  law  with  respect  to  paying  annually  a 
percentage  of  net  earnings  to  the  Government. 

The  subsidy  bonds  issued  to  this  company  to  aid  in  its  construction  amount  to 
)33,539,C13«  the  Union  Dlyision  havmg  reoeived  (27,236,512,  and  the  Kansas  Division 
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|6y303,000.  The  United  States  had  paid  in  interest  thereon  $43,161,407.82.  There 
had  been  repaid  by  the  company,  in  transportation  servioes  and  cash  payments,  as 
shown  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  sum  of  $'25,431, 127..36,  which 
made  its  liability  to  the  Goyemment  June  :K),  1889,  amount  to  $51,269,792.46.  The 
excess  of  interest  paid  by  the  United  States  over  all  credits  amounted  to  $17,730,280.44. 

During  the  year  6,741  tons  of  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $213,328.76,  and 
728,559  cross-ties  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $416,668.61.  There  were  consumed  650,542 
tons  of  coal,  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.78  per  ton,  and  9,248.75  cords  of  wood,  at  an  av- 
erage cost  of  $2.35  i>er  cord. 

The  ballast  consists  of  22.89  miles  of  stone,  18  miles  of  gravel,  4.86  miles  of  burnt 
olay,  28.29  of  cinders,  and  the  remainder  of  earth. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  487  locomotives,  443  of  which  are  equipped  with  West- 
inghonse  automatic  brakes ;  a  three- fourths  interest  in  66  Pullman  cars ;  164  passen- 
ger cars,  74  emigrant,  99  baggage,  mail,  and  express,  and  12  officers'  cars,  making  a 
total  of  415  cars  in  the  passenger  department,  all  of  which  are  equipped  with  West- 
inghonse  brakes  and  Miller  platforms.  There  are  5,673  box,  1,076  stock,  1,929  coal, 
488  flat,  132  combination  stock,  427  refrigerator,  25  fruit,  700  furniture,  and  204  ca- 
boose care,  making  a  total  of  10,654  cars  in  the  freight  department,  8,517  of  which 
have  Westinghouse  automatic  brakes.  There  are  231  cars  used  in  road  repair  service. 
The  equipment  owned  by  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Boston  is  in- 
cluded in  the  above. 

On  June  30  1889,  the  company  had  disposed  of  13,130,414.65  acres  of  land,  the  total 
cash  receipts  fbom  all  sales  amounting  to  $31,325,294.90.  There  remained  outstand- 
ing on  account  of  time  sales  the  sum  of  $11,661,676.14.  The  average  price  per  acre 
from  all  sales  was  $2.54  for  the  Union  Division,  $3.78  for  the  Kansas  Division,  and 
$4.26  for  the  Denver  Division. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  more  economical  management  of  several  of  the  prinol* 
pal  branch  lines  in  which  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  a  controlling 
int'Orest,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railway,  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railway,  the  Utah 
Central  Railway,  the  Salt  Lake  and  Western  Railway,  the  Utah  and  Nevada 
Railway,  the  Ogden  and  Syracuse  Railway,  the  Idaho  Central  Railway,  and 
the  Nevada  Paciilo  Railway  Companies*  entered  into  an  agreement  July  27, 1889, 
to  form  and  consolidate  their  respective  organizations,  capital  stock,  railroads, 
property,  and  franchises  of  every  nature  and  description  into  one  company,  which 
shall  continue  in  existence  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  unless  sooner  disincorporated, 
and  which  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  corporate  name  of  the  ''  Oregon  Short 
Line  and  Utah  Northern  Railway  Company."  This  agreement  of  consolidation  has 
been  duly  ratified  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of 
each  company. 

The  railroad  and  its  appurtenances  were  carefully  inspected  by  the  engineer  in 
August  last,  and  found  to  have  been  maintained  in  its  usual  excellent  condition.  The 
details  of  all  improvements  made  during  the  year  will  be  found  in  his  report 
herewith. 

The  Qoverment  holds  as  security  for  this  debt  a  second  lien  on  the 
whole  line  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph,  together  with  the  rolling 
Btockf  fixtares,  and  property  of  every  kind  and  description,  in  consid- 
eration of  which  the  subsidy  bonds  were  issued. 

The  act  of  July  1,  18C2  (Sec.  6,  U.  S.  Stat.,  vol.  2,  492),  act  of  July 
2, 1864  (Sec.  10,  U.  S.  Stat,  vol.  13,  p.  360),  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Kansas 
Pacific  Bailway  Company  (99  U.  S.,  455),  and  United  States  r.  Denver 
Pacific  Bail  way  Company  (09  U.  S.,  460),  give  the  United  States  no 
lien  on  the  uusubsidized  portion  of  the  road. 
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It  is  held  by  some,  although  it  is  denied  by  the  Commissioner  in  his 
report,  that  this  Government  lien  does  not  include  the  branch  lines  nor 
the  valuable  terminals  at  Omaha,  Ogden,  Elansas  City,  and  elsewhere; 
in  a  word,  that  the  subsidized  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  proper 
begins  west  of  the  terminal  at  Omaha  and  ends  at  Ogden,  and  the 
Kansas  Pacific  begins  west  of  the  terminals  at  Kansas  City  and  ends  in 
a  prairie  394  miles  west. 

Upon  all  that  portion  covered  by  the  Government  lien  there  is  a  prior 
mortgage  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  principal  of  the  bonds  issued,  ac- 
cording to  section  5,  act  of  1862,  which  first  mortgage  becomes  due  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Government  claim  matures. 

It  is  apparent  that  any  enforcement  of  this  debt  would  result  in  the 
sale  of  the  road,  and  at  that  sale  either  the  United  States  would  have 
to  be  the  bidder  or  it  would  be  bid  in  by  the  company  itself,  because  of 
the  immense  amount  of  the  debt  and  the  fact  that  the  lien  is  but  upon 
a  portion  of  the  road  and  upon  that  there  is  a  prior  mortgage.  If  the 
bid  by  the  railroad  company  itself,  or  even  another,  were  paid  in  new 
bonds,  that  itself  would  be  but  an  extension  of  the  debt. 

As  stated  by  the  Senate  committee  above  mentioned,  the  United 
States  is  a  creditor,  having  a  large  debt  which  will  not  mature  for  nine 
years  (now  eiglit),  and  which  is  very  inadequately  secured.  It  is  clear 
that  the  dfhtor  can  not  pay  when  the  debt  becomes  due,  and  that  the 
only  possible  way  in  which  it  can  pay  is  by  installments. 

THE   BILL  FOR  SETTLEMENT  THAT  WAS  PROPOSED. 

A  bill  Wits  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Fiftieth  Congress  by  the 
several  coinniittees  named.  It  fixes  the  amount  of  money  which,  if 
put  at  interest  on  July  1,  ISSS,  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum  simple  in- 
terest, would  e(;ual  tlie  entire  sum  due  from  the  corporations  when  the 
debt  matures,  aftor  nrakiii^  proi)er  allowances  for  the  payments  already 
made.  It  takes  the  sinking  fund  in  part  payment  of  this  sum  and 
makes  the  coinpunies  give  their  bonds  for  the  balance,  bearing /interest 
at  tlie  rate  of  3  jxt  cent.,  payable  semi-annually,  and  requires  them  to 
I)ay  a  portion  of  these  bon<ls  ever}^  six  months,  so  thai  at  the  end  of 
fif^ll  y(^''rs  tin*  entire  (lei)t  will  be  paid.  It  requires  the  comi)anies  to 
give  a  iiK)rt<;\jp^  iijioii  all  thdr  i)roi>erty  of  every  kind  to  secure  these 
bonds  ami  niakt's  proi)or  provision  for  foreclosure,  while  it  permits  the 
companies  to  take  up  and  pay  the  wiiole  or  any  part  of  the  bonds  at 
any  time  it*  their  liiiiiiieial  condition  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  Senate  committee  set  forth  in  an  appendix  in  what  the  security 
consisted,  with  values,  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  supposed  to  be 
obtained  by  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  Senate  No.  3401,  Keport  No.  1950,  Fiftieth  Congress, 
second  session.  Calendar  Xo.  2000. 

On  the  28th  of  October  1  received  from  the  present  Government 
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directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Oompany  their  report  to  the 
effect  that — 

In  their  jadgment  the  interests  of  the  United  States  demand  early  action  by  Con- 
gress to  secure  the  payment  by  the  company  of  its  indebtedness  to  the  Government ; 
that  this  matter  has  been  nnder  consideration  for  a  great  many  years,  and  since  1884 
has  been  the  subject  of  constant  investigation  and  discassion.  They  state  that  the 
general  plan  of  settlement  first  suggested  by  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads  has  been 
considered  by  committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  by  successive  Boards  of  Qov- 
emment  Directors,  by  the  Pacific  Eailroad  Commission,  and  by  the  Treasury  and 
Interior  Departments,  and  while  it  has  been  changed  in  details  to  meet  objections 
which  have  been  suggested,  its  leading  principles  have  never  been  successfully  at- 
tacked. We  have  ourselves  examined  the  plan  in  all  it«  essentail  details^  and  entirely 
approve  it.  We  cordially  concur  in  the  recommendations  made  in  the  last  report  of 
our  predecessors  upon  this  Board,  and  desire  only  to  express  our  firm  oonvictionth  at 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  demand  the  passage  of  a  bill  substantially  like 
that  pending  when  the  last  Congress  adjourned. 

This  report  was  signed  by  Messrs.  George  E.  Leightoii,  John  P.  Plum- 
mer,  Jesse  Spalding,  Enfas  B.  Bullock,  and  James  W.  Savage.  The 
report  referred  to  by  these  gentlemen,  being  that  of  the  previous  board 
of  Government  Directors,  was  very  emphatic  in  support  of  the  proposed 
bill,  and  is  so  familiar  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  do  no  more  than 
refer  to  it  here. 

oommissionbb's  view  adverse  to  bill. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Kailroads  does  not  coincide  with  these 
views  entirely,  and  in  his  report  he  says : 

It  is  very  clear  to  my  judgmout  that  there  should  bo  an  extensiou  of  time  and  a 
rednction  in  tihe  rate  of  interest.  I  am  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  end  sought  can 
he  1)691  attained  hy  the  passage  of  a  funding  bill  providing  for  regv.lar  fixed  payments. 
Snccessiye  crop  failure  or  years  of  business  depression  might  render  the  companies 
nnable  to  meet  their  obligations.  Such  legislation  should  bo  ouacted  as  will  best 
enable  the  compauies  to  eventually  discharge  their  indebtedness  to  the  Govfrnniont. 
It  would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  to  both  the  railroad  companies  and  tho  Governuieut 
should  Congress  impose  such  arbitrary  conditions  in  regard  to  fixed  payments  as 
might  render  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  conii)auie8  prsieticiilly  impossible.  Such 
unwise  legislation  might  make  it  necessary  for  the  Govern mout  to  pay  off  all  liens 
prior  to  its  own  and  take  possession  of  the  roads — a  condition  of  things  that  it  is 
certainly  desirable  to  avoid. 

The  Commissioner  concludes  as  follows : 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  to  pass  an  act  giving  a  reasoiiable  extension 
of  time,  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to  3  or  4  per  cent.,  requiring  that  the  earnings 
from  aU  €k)vemment  transportation  by  the  subsidized  coinpanies  on  all  linos  oper- 
ated by  thera^  whether  aided  or  non-aided^  should  be  applied  to  the  rayinent  of  any 
interest  or  principal  duo  or  to  become  due  within  the  tiscal  year  in  which  the  services 
might  be  rendered ;  prohibiting  the  payments  of  any  dividends  by  cither  of  the  sub- 
sidized companies,  unless  such  company  shall  have  paid  all  interest  on  its  bonded 
debt  haying  a  lien  prior  to  that  of  the  Government  and  interest  then  due  :nnl  paya- 
ble on  its  debt  to  the  United  States ;  and  exacting  the  payment  of  such  a  percentage 
of  the  grosa  earnings  of  the  subsidized  lines  as,  by  careful  estimates,  would  realize 
Bams  snfflcient  to  pay  accruing  interest  and  raise  a  sinking  fund  that  would  meet 
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tbo  principal  of  the  debts  at  their  matarity.  The  said  companies  shonld  also  be 
penuitted  to  refund  their  iirst-mortgage  bonds  nndor  such  provisions  as  would  pre- 
vent any  increase  in  ike  debt  which  is  allowed  priority  over  the  debt  to  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  do  more  than  tbas  present  the  varied 
views  of  railroad  men  connected  with  this  subject. 

The  matter  has  l>een  so  fully  discussed  by  Congress  that  it  is  thought 
it  may  be  well  left  to  its  further  consideration  without  particular  direc- 
tion, and  that  no  recommendation  is  necessary*  further  than  that  it 
should  receive  early  and  earnest  attention,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
financial  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  The  general  purpose  undoubtedly 
now  is,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  to  foster  and  maintain  these  great 
highways  across  the  continent,  and  if  this  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
reasonable  extension  of  the  debt,  with  security  at  least  as  good  as  that 
now  held,  it  will  be  better  than  to  attempt  to  enforce  obligations  at  ma- 
turity, which  it  is  evident  the  debtors  can  not  pay,  and  by  which  coarse 
the  Government  will  have  to  not  only  purchase  the  road,  but  assume 
the  prior  indebtedness  to  save  it  after  it  has  been  obtained.  The  par- 
ticulars of  settlement  may  be  wisely  left  to  Congress. 

The  Commissioner  gives  a  very  extended  and  accurate  account  in 
comparative  tables  of  the  condition  of  the  several  railroad  companies 
indebted  to  the  Government  for  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  their  construc- 
tibn.  The  condition  of  the  roads  which  have  received  land  grants  only 
and  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department,  but  in  which 
the  Government  has  no  direct  pecuniary  interest,  will  appear  also  in 
detail  in  the  report. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Commissioner  of  Eailroads  has  been  somewhat  re- 
lieved of  its  burdens  by  the  interstate-commerce  law ;  but  still  the 
office  is  a  very  important  one,  not  only  for  the  information  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Government  interests,  but  for  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in 
advising  the  Government  upon  the  several  topics  committed  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commissioner  by  the  act  creating  his  office. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  SETTLEMENTS  TO    BE  TRANSMITTED  TO  BUEEAU  OP 

EAILBOADS. 

The  Commissioner's  recommendation  is  approved,  that  the  act  of 
Congress  creating  this  Bureau  should  be  amended,  by  providing  that 
the  bonded  and  subsidized  roads  should  transmit  all  accounts  for  trans- 
portation services  rendered  to  the  Government,  including  carrying 
the  mails,  through  his  office  to  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury,  and  that  all  disallowances  or  differences  in  said  accounts 
found  by  the  accounting  officers  upon  settlement  be  reported  to  this 
office  before  final  payment  or  allowance  of  the  same^  and  that  this 
office  report  to  the  Treasury  Department  what  changes,  if  any,  are  re- 
quired in  the  payment  or  disposal  of  the  moneys  so  found  to  be  due  the 
companies 
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There  are  now  millions  of  dollars  of  unsettled  bills  awaiting  final 
action  in  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  know  the  exact  condition  of  its  accounts  with  the  railroad 
companies  it  has  aided,  and  whose  obhgations  it  holds ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the- railroad  companies  that  any  counter  claims  they 
may  have  should  be  known  to  the  Commissioner,  that  he  may  always, 
on  these  reports  or  other  statements^  give  them  a  fair  credit.  For  in- 
stance, there  has  arisen  adiiference  between  the  statement  of  the  account 
against  the  Union  Pacific  made  by  the  Commissioner,  and  that  claimed 
to  be  correct  by  the  company.  So  far  as  the  books  of  the  Commissioner's 
office  show  the  company  is  in  default,  while  the  company  asserts  that, 
if  claims  by  it  filed  in  the  Treasury  Department  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, nothing  would  be  duo  the  Government.  It  is  but  just  to 
say  that  the  claims  of  the  company  may  be  entirely  correct,  and  yet 
the  Commissioner  be  compelled  to  state  the  account  against  it^  because 
the  matters  known  to  the  Treasury  Department  are  not  required  to  be 
reported  to  the  Commissioner,  and  he  proceeds  on  the  only  ofiicial. 
knowledge  he  has. 

This  condition  of  the  accounts  can  be  soon  remedied  by  the  means 
herein  pointed  out. 

As  accounts  are  rendered  at  present,  it  would  be  a  vexatious  and 
almost  impossible  task  to  secure  such  information.  It  could  readily  be 
arranged  so  that  the  records  of  the  Railroad  Bureau  in  this  Department 
would  at  all  times  give  easy  access  to  any  information  that  might  be 
desirable  by  Congress,  or  any  of  the  Departments  of  the  Government, 
in  regard  to  the  accounts  and  indebtedness  of  the  bonded  roads.  This 
matter  is  further  discussed  in  the  report  and  extended  comment  upon 
it  here  is  not  necessary. 

BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  details  at  length  the  peculiar  labors 
of  his  Bureau ;  the  facilities  it  affords  for  a  knowledge  of  annual  statis- 
tics of  the  school  systems  of  the  country,  and  instruction  in  the  meth- 
ods and  practices  of  a  higher  education  and  co-ordination  of  dififerent 
scholastic  agencies.  It  appears  from  the  statistics  of  the  public  schools 
for  the  decade  1876-'77  to  188G-'87  that  the  growth  of  the  system,  con- 
sidering the  whole  country,  outstripped  the  growth  of  population.  The 
excess  of  this  increase  of  enrollment  over  the  increase  in  population  six 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  was  2.1  per  cent.,  and  was  due  to  the  progress 
of  the  public  schools,  particularly  in  the  South  Central  Division.  The 
increase  there  of  enrollment  (83.4  per  cent.)  shows  an  increase  over 
the  increase  of  population  (36.8  i)er  cent.)  of  46.6  per  cent. 

Commissioner  Dawson  states  that  the  colored  children  are  appor- 
tioned an  equal  share  of  the  school  fund  in  the  Southern  States,  unless 
in  the  case  of  Delaware,  and  their  schools  are  kept  open  as  long  and 
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ander  as  well-paid  teachers  as  those  of  the  white  children.  The  flinds 
for  the  sapport  of  those  schbols,  he  states,  are  furnished  mainly  by  the 
white  inhabitants ;  but  dae  allowance  shoald  be  made  for  all  the  sams 
that  have  been  furnished  for  the  education  of  the  negroes  from  private 
sources  and  benevolence  and  through  taxes  raised  among  themselves. 
The  subject  is  treated  at  some  length,  which  I  will  not  quote  further, 
but  the  report  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  statement  made 
by  one  who  should  be  familiar  both  with  the  fiEicts  as  to  the  education 
of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  in  the  public  schools  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  white  population  there  towards  them. 

The  statistics  show  that  about  G4  x>er  cent  of  the  white  population  of 
school  age  in  the  Southern  States  is  enrolled,  while  the  enrollment  of 
the  colored  population  is  only  about  53  per  cent.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia there  is  a  colored  enrollment  which,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
colored  population  of  school  age,  exceeds  the  enrollment  of  the  white 
population  of  school  age.  In  North  Carolina  the  white  and  colored 
populations  have  the  same  proportions  of  enrollment. 

Among  many  other  interesting  facts  given  in  the  Oommissioner's  re- 
port I  note  the  following : 

AccoidiDg  to  the  statistics  for  1888,  the  attendance  in  the  coUegiate  departments 
of  colleges  and  ficientilic  schoolfl,  including  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women,  is 
equivalent  to  1  for  every  597  of  the  ])opulation ;  or,  excluding  the  seminaries  for 
women,  1  college  studeut  for  every  672  of  the  population.  If  professional  schools  be 
included  in  the  latter  estimate,  the  jiroportion  of  students  to  population  becomes  1 
to  r>OG.  This  proportion  gives  us  a  high  stauding  among  enlightened  nations  with 
respect  to  the  U8e  of  the  means  of  culture  as  will  appear  from  the  consideration  of 
corresponding  estimates  for  certain  foreign  countries. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  stated  that  the 
teaching  Tmiversitios  of  England  had  1  student  to  3,500  of  the  population ;  Ireland,  1 
student  lo  2,040  of  the  population  ;  while  Scotland  had  1  university  student  to  5d0  of 
the  population.  Accordiiig  to  the  statistics  for  1888  the  students  in  the  Prussian  univer- 
sities were  equivalent  to  1  for  ever  1,942  of  the  population,  and  in  the  universities, 
gymnasia,  progymuasia,  and  real  schools  oonibiued,  1  student  for  every  171  of  the 
inhabitants.  Thene  figures  can  not  be  made  the  basis  of  exact  comparison  on  account 
of  the  great  ditierenco  between  the  scholastic  systems  of  the  different  countries,  but 
they  do  show  plainly  the  comparative  position  of  the  several  countries  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning  which  they  severally  maintain. 

EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

The  education  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  intrusted  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  CoiiJinissiouer  of  Education,  who  has  also  the  management 
of  the  iiiiances  of  the  Government  schools  in  that  land.  He  has  the 
assistauce  of  the  general  agent  of  education,  and  the  Territorial  board 
of  education,  wlncli  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon 
nomination  b.N  tbc  Commissioner.  The  former  board  of  three  was  in- 
creased during  the  past  year  by  the  addition  of  the  United  States  com- 
missioner at  Juneau,  and  Mr.  William  Duncan,  the  superintendeut  of 
the  school  and  colony  at  JVletlakahtla,  on  Annette  Island.    Thirteen 
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teachers  of  day  schools  have  been  employed  and  located  one  each  at 
Howkan,  Klawack,  Fort  Wrangell,  Haines^  Killisnoo,  Kod^ak,  Afognak, 
XJnga,  and  Doaglas^  and  two  each  at  Sitka  and  Jnnean. 

The  Bureau  has  aided  several  mission  schools  at  different  points  in 
the  Territory,  and  the  industrial  boarding-school  of  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Missionary  Association  at  Sitka. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  the  education  of  the  Indians  in  Alaska 
are  even  greater  than  those  connected  with  the  Indians  who  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  great  distance  from  the  seat 
of  Government,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  one  part  of 
the  country  and  the  other,  and  with  the  Islands,  which  compose  a  large 
part  of  the  Territory,  upon  which  many  of  the  Indians  reside,  cause 
much  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  climate  and  the  long  seasons  of 
winter  and  darkness  that  rest  upon  that  portion  of  our  Eopublic.  A 
Commission  has  visited  Alaska  during  the  past  summer,  and  in  their 
report  no  doubt  will  deal  with  the  subject  with  an  intelligence  gained 
from  actual  observation,  and  make  many  valuable  suggestions  as  results 
of  their  experience  there. 

The  subject  has  heretofore  been  treated  somewhat  theoretically  in  the 
reports  of  this  Department,  and  the  Secretary  would  prefer  to  await 
the  disclosures  of  the  committee  and  their  suggestions  rather  than  to 
.offer  any  of  his  own.  However,  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  that  Army  or  Navy  officers  might  be  detailed  as  in- 
spectors or  supervisors  of  such  schools  as  are  established  in  Alaska  is 
worthy  of  commendation.  Such  officers  might  regularly  visit  the  schools, 
and  see  that  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  was  not  uselessly 
expended,  and  that  the  inmates  were  properly  clothed,  housed,  fed,  and 
instructed  according  to  the  tenns  of  tlie  contract;  for  heretofore  the 
schools  of  Alaska  have  been  chiefly  what  are  termed  "  contract  schools,'* 
whereby  the  parties  conducting  them  agree  with  the  Government  to 
teach  a  certain  number  of  the  native  pupils  a  common-school  educa- 
tion and  to  instruct  them  in  some  branches  of  industry  suitable  to  the 
wants  and  habits  of  the  native  population,  in  considerarion  of  such 
allowances  as  the  Government  may  make. 

These  schools  havenndertiiken  to  teach  tlie  boys  certain  trades,  such 
as  carpentering,  shoe-makiiig,  tinning,  etc.,  and  the  girls  house-work, 
washing,  ironing,  sewing,  and  cooking.  A  disinterested  inspection  and 
rigid  accountability,  the  Commissioner  reasonably  says,  are  as  necessary 
in  the  management  and  supervision  of  these  schools  as  in  any  ordinary 
business  transaction  in  which  the  Government  is  int(>rested. 

The  governor  of  Alaska,  in  his  rejwrt,  which  will  be  published,  states 
that  from  the  rei)ort  of  the  school  board  the  average  attendance  at 
the  Indian  schools  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory ;  tliat  the  board 
has  not  had  the  general  co-operation  of  the  Indian  parents,  and  he  recom- 
mends that  a  sum  of  money  be  included  in  the  annual  a]>proj)riation 
for  schools  in  the  Territory  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  small  monthly 
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salary  at  each  village  where  there  is  a  school,  and  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children.    This  recommendation  is  approved* 

In  Jane  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  of  Ooncord,  Mass.,  the  present  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  was  engaged  to  make  a  report  on  the  educa- 
tional features  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  which  he  was  about  to  visit 
This  work  is  in  coarse  of  preparation.  There  was  also  commissioned 
Mr.  Samnel  M.  Clark,  of  Iowa,  to  represent  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  and  a  report  of  his  observations  will  be  duly  sub- 
mitted. 

The  preparation  of  monographs  on  the  educational  history  of  the 
different  States  has  been  committed  to  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  reported  in  February  last  very  satisfactory 
progress.  This  work  is  still  proceeding  under  his  care,  and  no  doubt 
will  prove  worthy  of  his  great  reputation. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  considering  this  valuable  report  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  does  not  depend  for  its  success  to  any  great  de- 
gree upon  the  executive  force  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  but 
rather  upon  the  intelligence  and  discretion  of  its  own  chief  officer.  It 
is  a  bureau  capable  of  conferring  upon  the  country  great  advantages. 
It  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  made  the  store- house  of  the  vast  amount 
of  literature  which  chronicles  the  experience  of  teachers  and  philoso- 
phers upon  the  best  methods  of  education ;  a  place  of  common  exchange 
ot  ideas  and  information  between  not  only  the  teachers  of  our  own 
country,  but  between  them  and  those  of  foreign  nations;  an  instru- 
mentality for  measuring  yearly  the  advance  or  decline  of  the  educational 
spirit,  and  of  education  itself  among  our  people,  and  a  source  of  many 
valuable  suggestions  to  our  legislators  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  by  the  encouragement  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  chiefly  the  public  schools,  upon  which  will  ever  depend  the 
perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

This  Bureau  heartily  is  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress  for  such  liberal  appropriations  as  may  not  only  maintain  it 
in  its  present  condition  of  efficiency,  but  enable  it  to  greatly  extend  its 
labors  and  its  benefits. 

• 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  reports  the  following  improvements 
made  on  buildings  and  grounds  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Steam-heatiiig  has  been  extended  to  the  committee  rooms  and  Senate 
Library  in  the  attic  of  old  portion  of  the  Capitol.  New  steam  boilers 
have  been  placed  in  the  vaults  of  the  House  of  RepresenUitives. 
Drinking  fountains  have  been  i)laced  in  the  connecting  corridors  of 
each  wing  of  the  building.  Tlie  pictures  in  the  Eotunda  have  been 
protected  by  strong  brass  railings.    A  tunnel  for  use  with  a  power 
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elevator  for  the  Hoase  wing  is  well  under  way.  The  marble  and  granite 
works  of  the  terraces  and  stairways  are  nearly  completed.  The  grading 
of  theUower  part  of  the  terrace  has  been  finished  and  planting  has 
con  tinned  along  the  base  of  the  structore,  while  trimming  and  readjast- 
ment  has  gone  along  as  required  by  the  growth  of  the  older  trees  and 
shrubbery.  Bepairs  have  been  made  on  the  Senate  stables  and  engine- 
house. 

The  Armory  Building  on  the  Mall  has  been  arranged  and  fitted  up 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  offices  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 
A  large  frame  building  has  been  constructed  for  storing  material  con- 
nected with  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Large  coal  vaults  have  been 
constructed  at  the  north  front  of  the  court-house,  and  sundry  repairs 
have  been  made  on  the  interior  of  that  building.  New  hot- water  boilers 
for  the  conservatory  have  been  put  in  place  and  granolithic  pavement 
put  down  at  the  First  street  entrance  to  the  Botanical  Garden ;  a  large 
amount  of  painting  and  glazing  has  been  done,  and  the  extensive  dam- 
age done  to  the  buildings  by  the  storm  of  September  17, 1888,  repaired. 

The  heating  of  the  Capitol  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  was 
done  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  electric  lights  in  the 
Senate  wing  gave  good  results,  but  as  the  system  is  deemed  objection- 
able, nothing  has  been  done  towards  extending  it,  nor  has  the  plant 
been  accepted  or  paid  for,  pending  expected  legislative  action  on  the 
subject.  It  is  suggested  that  the  construction  of  the  western  terrace  of 
the  Capitol  seems  to  require  that  the  central  portion  of  the  building  be 
extended  and  remodeled. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  various  improvements  referred  to: 


ImproTemcnt  and  repairs  on  Capitol 

Capitol  terraces 

Capitol  groands 

Lighting  Capitol  and  grouD'ls 

Electric-light  plant 

Bteam*l»oilers,  House  wing 

Pavement  for  fountain  in  front  of  terrace 

Bepairs  of  Armory  Bnildiug 

Drinking  fountains 

Brass  railings 

Senate  stables  and  engine-noase 

Coal  Tanlts  and  repairs  to  court-house  . . . 

Total 


Ab  89 27 


Appropri- 
ation. 


$35,000.00 

190,047.09 

20. 000. 00 

24, 000. 00 

18, 9U5. 96 

12,000.00 

29, 000. 00 

7,000.00 

1, 202. 37 

390.00 

400.00 

3, 400.  00 


Unexpended 
balunoe. 


$530.22 

66,394.67 

24.74 

2.13 

18^714.31 

1,836.91 

27,800.45 

856.35 

207.63 

U0.OO 


141.405.42  I         100,573.41 
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GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  discloses  the  following  important 
facts  regarding  this  institution : 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  docility  and  manageableness 
of  different  classes  of  patients,  owing  to  improved  facilities  and  sanitary 
conditions  afforded  by  late  additions  of  room  and  improvement  of  grounds. 

The  yield  of  farm,  garden,  and  dairy  products  for  the  year  for  the  use 
of  the  hospital  amounted  to  $32,272.12  in  value,  a  general  average  in- 
crease over  former  years. 

All  the  appropriations  called  for  seem  necessary  for  needed  repairs 
and  improvements. 

The  admissions  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  have  been  280 ; 
the  discharges,  including  114  deaths,  have  been  244,  leaving  1,397  under 
treatment  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  recoveries  are  reported  as  70, 
it  being  28.69  per  cent,  of  the  discharges,  including  deaths.  The  daily 
average  number  in  the  hospital  has  been  1,373,  which  shows  a  steady 
increase  in  its  population.  The  per  cent,  of  deaths  to  the  daily  average 
number  resident  is  8.30,  which  is  very  nearly  the  average  per  cent,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  is  considerably  below  what  the  advanced  age  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  hospital  inmates  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
The  veterans  of  the  late  war  continue  to  be  received  in  undiminished 
number  from  the  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  although  each 
returning  season  thins  their  ranks  in  the  outside  world  and  adds  to  the 
burden  of  years  of  the  survivors. 

The  convict  and  criminal  class  of  the  insane,  including  military 
prisoners,  now  constitute  a  considerable  item  of  the  population,  being 
03  in  number.  It  is  clear  that  Howard  Hall,  the  building  erected  for 
this  class  of  our  inmates,  was  not  opened  a  day  too  soon.  Tlus  build- 
ing has  accommodation  for  GO  patients  in  single  rooms. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  more  accommodations  are  to  be 
built — the  steady  increase  in  population  has  settled  that — but  what  form 
shall  such  additional  accommodations  take  ?  What  is  the  annual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  insane  for  whom  this  provision  must  be 
made !  The  average  annual  increase  for  each  year  has  been  almost 
exactly  4  per  cent.,  which  means  provision  for  an  annual  increase  of  ac- 
commodations to  the  extent  of  50  beds.  It  is  important  that  this  ad- 
ditional accommodation  each  year  should  take  the  form  which  will 
afford  the  most  perfect  classification  and  hence  the  greatest  relief  to 
the  whole. 
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The  estimates  for  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  JuaeoO, 
1891,  are : 

For  current  expensoa $313,500 

For  general  repairs  and  improvements « 15,000 

For  special  repairs  and  improvements,  viz : 

Lodge  at  lower  entrance 2,000 

Infirmary  wing,  with  connections 36,000 

Completing  changes  in  heating  apparatus,  including  new  chimney  and 

boiler  hoase ,-..,  8,000 

Extension  of  kitchen  and  furnishing  same 5,000 

Rebuilding  earpenter  and  machine  shop 4,000 

The  estimate  for  current  expenses  is  for  support  in  the  hospital,  in- 
cluding treatment  and  clothing^  of  an  estimated  average  number  of 
1,425  indigent  insane  persons,  who  by  law  are  entitled  to  treatment  here, 
viz,  the  insane  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Bevenue-Outter 
[Service,  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  the  indigent 
insane  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  United  States  convict 
insane. 

The  basis  of  estimate  is  an  annual  per  capita  cost  of  $220.  Congress 
has  of  late  provided  for  a  portion  of  this  expenditure  in  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  "the  amount  in  the  last 
bill  was  $85,000.  Based  on  the  ratio  of  increase  of  inmates  firom  the 
District  during  the  past  year,  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  in  this 
bill  will  be  $87,500,  leaving  the  sum  of  $226,000  to  be  provided  in  the 
sundry  civil  bill,  of  which  sum  it  is  asked  that  not  exceeding  $1,500 
may  be  used  as  hitherto,  in  defraying  the  expense  of  the  return  of 
patients  to  their  friends. 

The  statistics  of  the  hospital  for  the  last  ten  years  show  that  it  is 
necessary  each  year  to  provide  additional  accommodations  for  Hfty  pa- 
tients. The  hospital  pavilion  for  the  sick,  now  rapidly  progressing  to- 
wards completion,  will  furnish  within  the  present  fiscal  year  accommo- 
dations for  fifty  of  the  sick  and  paralytic  class,  which  will  give  a  degree 
of  relief  to  our  crowded  wards  that  the  same  amount  of  provision  could 
afford  in  no  other  way.  It  is  apparent,  however,  as  the  work  progresses 
that  an  adjoining  infirmary  wing  for  the  feeble  ones,  and  the  convales- 
cents risen  from  their  hospital  beds  but  too  infirm  to  return  to  the 
common  wards,  a  wing  with  broad  piazzas  open  to  the  sunshine  and 
air,  is  especially  needed  in  connection  with  the  hospital  pavilion ;  and 
since  it  is  imperative  to  provide  fifty  additional  beds  somewhere,  it  is 
good  economy  to  make  that  provision  where,  in  the  present  as  well  as  in 
the  future  development  of  the  institution,  it  will  do  the  most  good.  A 
connection  by  an  arched  way  with  the  main  building  is  indispensable 
for  convenience  in  conveying  material  and  inmates  to  and  from  the  in- 
firmary group  as  well  as  for  efficient  supervision  of  the  whole ;  $36,000 
is  asked  to  complete  for  fifty  bods  this  remaining  wing  of  the  pavilion 
together  with  the  necessary  connections  with  the  hospital. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  is  asked  for  extension  of  the  kitchen,  with  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  same.     When  the  apjiropriatiou  for  a  detached  kitchen 
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was  made  in  1822,  tlio  hospital  contained  042  inmates,  and  it  was  a 
question  if  the  projected  new  kitchen  was  not  extravagantly  large. 
Now,  with  the  number  of  patients  already  exceeding  1,400,  the  necessity 
for  extension  is  apparent.  The  contemplated  change,  which  it  is  thought 
can  be  made  for  the  estimate,  will  give  ample  cooking  accommodations 
for  2,000  persons,  a  number  beyond  which  it  is  hoped  the  hospital  will 
never  be  called  on  to  provide. 

The  carpenter  and  machine  shop,  built  in  1856  upon  ground  that  did 
not  afford  a  sure  foundation,  has  been  in  almost  daily  use  ever  since,  and 
with  the  constant  jar  of  the  machinery  and  the  gradual  settling  of  the 
walls,  cracks  have  appeared  in  the  brick- work  which  are  visibly  widen- 
ing, making  it  unsafe  to  introduce  any  additional  machinery^  and  neces- 
sitating its  being  taken  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  firm  foundation  and  an 
jenlarged  plan  better  suited  to  the  present  wants  of  the  hospital.  Four 
thousand  dollars  will  be  needed  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  purchase  of  additional  agricultural  land,  $10,000.  This  hos- 
pital, with  1,400  patients,  has  barely  200  acres  of  land  available  for  farm- 
ing, gardeuiug,  and  grazing  purposes.  The  remainder  is  occupied  with 
lawns  and  groves,  and  sites  of  buildings  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  in 
sane,  together  with  a  considerable  portion  in  wooded  ravines  whose  cul- 
tivation, is  out  of  the  question,  but  which  are  the  charm  of  the  grounds, 
affording  secluded  and  delightful  walks  for  the  inmates.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates  belong  to  the  chronic  class,  for  whom  the  best 
treatment  is  work  about  the  grounds  at  farming  or  gardening.  With 
sufficient  arable  lands  of  good  quality  there  is  no  reason  why  all  vege- 
tables consumed  by  the  inmates,  except  rice,  should  not  be  produced  on 
the  hospital  farm,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  labor  of  cultivatioD 
be  that  of  the  insane. 

It  is  not  essential  that  land  for  this  purpose  should  be  adjacent  to  the 
liospital  buildings.  Outlying  fields  that  may  still  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  agricultural  land  will  do  very  well,  but  it  is  important  that 
these  be  secured  at  once,  before  the  advance  in  all  real  estate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  leaves  nothing  but  house  lots  available  for 
pastiuage. 
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COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  this  institution  on  the  1st  of  Jnly,  ISSS 
nnmbered  87 ;  admitted  daring  the  year  25 ;  since  admitted  19 ;  total  131. 

Under  instmction  since  July  1,  1888,  males  102;  females  29.  Of 
these  65  have  been  in  the  collegiate  department,  representing  18  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  66  m  the  primaiy  department. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  have  been : 

Balance  from  hist  year 1125.29 

From  board  and  tuition 6,443.06 

From  labor,  rent,  and  sale  of  prodacts 868.77 

From  appropriation • 55,000.00 

62, 437. 12 

Total  expenditoros 61,941.53 

Balance 495.59 


62, 437. 12 

The  board  of  directors  report  that  the  proviso  attached  to  the  last 
appropriation  for  the  institution  limiting  the  amount  to  be  paid  on 
salaries  and  wages  will  result  disastrously  to  the  welfare  of  the  college 
unless  it  be  modified  at  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress.  They  rep- 
resent that  for  a  number  of  years  the  amount  paid  out  for  salaries  has 
not  fallen  under  $31,000,  and  that  such  amount  is  necessary  to  procure 
the  services  of  efficient  teachers. 

They  further  represent  that  the  additional  proviso  adopted,  that 
students  from  the  States  and  Territories  shall  receive  only  tuition  and 
not  support  free,  will  revolutionize  the  character  of  the  institution  and 
destroy  the  larger  portion  of  it«  beneficent  efficiency,  in  that  it  will 
close  its  doors  to  the  poor  and  make  it  in  the  future  an  institution  for 
the  rich  only,  who  might  find  accommodations  in  any  of  the  numerous 
other  institutions. 

By  the  policy  pursued  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  the  life  of  the 
college  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  every  applicant  has  been  care- 
fully investigated,  and  whenever  there  has  been  an  ability  to  pay  the 
full  charge  for  board  and  tuition  has  been  insisted  on.  In  cases  where 
pecuniary  inability  has  been  evident  the  charge  for  board  and  tuition 
has  been  remitted,  always  on  the  recommendation  and  at  the  request 
of  the  member  of  Congress  from  the  district  in  which  the  applicant  re- 
sides. 

In  no  instance  has  the  institution  assumed  the  support  of  a  collegiate 
student.  Those  receiving  the  greatest  assistance  have  provided  their 
own  clothing  and  books  5  they  have  met  all  traveling  expenses,  and 
have  been  at  their  own  charges  during  the  long  summer  vacation. 

A  large  majority  of  these  youths  have  come  from  homes  hundreds  of 
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miles  distant  from  Washingfton.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  worked  hard 
during  the  vacations  to  earn  money  enough  to  meet  the  expenses  above 
referred  to  of  travel,  clothing,  etc  Many  of  them  have  been  employed 
as  farm  laborers,  coal  and  iron  miners,  and  in  other  severe  occapations« 
The  appropriations  called  for  are : 

To  meet  the  deficit  of  theoarrent  year  abore  referred  to $3,000 

Por  support  of  ixiBtitation,  inclading  aalaries,  incidentals,  and  repairs 58, 000 

For  the  oace  and  improvement  of  grounds • 3,000 

64,000 

It  is  suggested  in  the  report  that  the  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  feeble-minded  children  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  of  that  class  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Two  notable  events  in  the  history  of  the  college  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year :  one,  the  nnveiling  of  a  statue  on  Kendall  Green  of  the 
celebrated  teacher  and  philanthropist,  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet; 
the  other,  the  sending  of  Professor  Draper  as  a  delegate  to  an  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Deaf  Mutes,  held  at  Paris,  of  which  Professor  Draper 
furnishes  an  interesting  report. 

FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  treated  in  the  hospital  proper  2,279 
patients,  and  in  the  dispensary  attached,  2,317.  There  were  261  sur- 
gical operations  performed.  The  total  number  of  admissions  was  2,074, 
against  1,997  during  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  total  161  was  births 
within  the  institution,  as  shown  with  other  important  information  in 
the  following  table  compiled  by  the  surgeon  in  charge. 


White. 

Colored. 

Grand 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

totaL 

Remaining  June  30, 1888 

28 

14 

42 

85 

78 

163 

205 

Admitted 

429 
4 

85 
3 

S14 
7 

714 
69 

685 
65 

1,390 
154 

1,913 
161 

Bom 

Total 

433 

88 

521 

803 

760 

1,553 

S.074 

Total  in  hospitAl 

461 

102 

563 

888 

828 

1,716 

tS79 

Dischar&:ed 

412 
20 

87 
6 

499 
.       20 

650 
135 

657 

92 

5 

1,316 
227 

14 

1,815 
391 

Died 

Stillborn 

14 

Total » 

432 

93 

525 

38 

— »» 

803 

754 

1,557 

2,082 

Remaining  Jnno  30, 1889 

29 

9 

85 

74 

159  . 

i 

107 

During  the  year  ninety  cases  of  alcoholism,  including  deliruni  tremens, 
were  treated.    Kiiiety-soven  ex-soldiers  were  admitted  and  treated  on 
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the  reoommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and  twenty-eight 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  lifatLonal  Sol* 
diers'  Home. 

The  contract  under  an  appropriation  by  the  last  Congress  for  stables, 
wagon-shed,  and  dead-hoase,  has  been  let  and  the  buildings  are  under 
way. 

The  ^rgeon'in  charge  finds  that  there  is  need  for  a  small  building  of 
at  least  four  rooms  for  patients  with  contagious  diseases,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  surgeon  that  the  laws  in  force  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  the  subjects  of  gambling,  pool  selling,  and 
liquor  selling  have  had  the  effect  of  driving  a  large  portion  of  these  dis- 
reputable branches  of  business  just  over  the  city  limits  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  hospital,  to  the  great  demonlization  of  that  neigh- 
borhood and  annoyance  and  detriment  to  the  management  of  the 
hospital.  Principally  as  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  there 
has  been  occasion  during  the  year  for  the  treatment  of  lid  gun-shot 
and  other  \^ounds,  all  the  results  of  personal  encounters.  This  state  of 
affairs  would  seem  to  call  for  additional  legislation. 

MARYLAND    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    INSTRUCTION 

OF  THE  BLIND. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1888,  the  Department  had  15  pupils  in  this  in- 
stitution J  during  the  fiscal  j'ear  7  were  admitted,  1  withdrawn,  2  com- 
pleted the  course ;  remaining  19. 

The  institution  is  in  every  way  well  equipped  for  its  work  and  seems 
to  be  very  successful.  In  addition  to  the  usual  branches  of  literature, 
science,  and  music,  the  female  pupils  are  taught  hand  and  machine 
sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting,  and  the  males  broom  and  mattress 
making,  chair  caning,  and  piano  tuning. 

WASHINGTON  HOSPITAL  FOR  FOUNDLINGS. 

The  hygienic  conditions  of  the  asylum  have  been  materially  im- 
proved. As  a  result  the  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  excellent.  No 
epidemics  nor  conta«?iou8  disease,  except  chicken-pox,  have  existed  in 
the  hospital  during  the  past  year.  The  percentage  of  deaths  has  been 
unequaled  in  the  history  of  similar  institutions,  not  a  death  having 
occurred  for  some  time  past. 

The  capacity  of  the  institution  is  for  fifty  children,  but  there  is  not 
building  capacity  to  accommodate  attendants  for  so  many. 

Instruction  in  printing  has  been  added  to  the  industrial  course  of 
training  with  encouraging  results. 

There  are  thirteen  employes. 

The  appropriation  for  the  year  was  $7,600 ;  other  receipts^  $2.^8(i&AfL\ 
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total,  $10,408.42.  Total  expenditares,  $8,189.70.  The  present  valne  of 
the  grounds  and  building  is  placed  at  $72,775. 

The  last  Congress  appropriated  $5,000  for  a  new  wing  to  the  building, 
but  aEl  the  amount  was  found  entirely  inadequate  to  its  erection  nothing 
has  been  done  with  it. 

Many  important  repairs  have  been  made  during  the  year  and  the 
building  is  now  in  good  condition. 

There  were  in  the  hospital  July  1, 1888, 20  children;  31  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  51.    Of  these  12  were  adopted. 

Applications  for  the  adoption  of  children  have  rapidly  increased. 
They  reach  the  hospital  from  distant  points.  When  received  the  stand* 
ing  of  the  applicants,  both  socially,  morally,  and  financially,  are  care- 
fully investigated,  and  the  applications  are  favorably  considered  only 
when  the  inquiries  are  satisfactorily  answered.  The  children  are  placed 
for  adoption  where  the  directors  are  convinced  that  their  condition  in 
life  will  be  materially  improved,  and  thereafter  the  management  keep 
well  informed  of  the  progress  of  such  children,  and  both  retain  and 
exercise  the  right  to  resume  control  over  them  when  not  wqU  cared  for. 
In  the  past  year  twelve  children  have  been  placed  in  comfortable  homes 
situated  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  other  States. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  ensuing  year  to  put  in  operation  in  the  Asy- 
lum a  school-room  for  the  children  of  sufficient  ago  to  require  instruc- 
tion. This  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  sending  children  outside  of  the 
institution  to  be  educated. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  start  a  training  school  for  nursery-maids. 

EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

During  the  year  ten  of  the  District  children  have  received  education 
and  support  at  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  June  16, 1880,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,367.50.  The  Department  has  not  yet,  however,  been  furnished 
with  a  general  report  from  the  institution  for  the  past  j'ear. 

HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  consists  of  2,019  city  lots,  covering  1,270.10  acres; 
streets  and  alleys,  358.37  acres,  and  four  separate  reservations,  to  wit: 

Hot  Springs  Mountain,  264.93  acres;  North  Mountain,  224.74  acres; 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  129.02  acres;  and  West  Mountain,  281.94  acres; 
aggregating  900.63  acres. 

Of  the  city  lots  320  are  yet  undisposed  of. 

There  are  thirteen  persons  and  co-partnerships  owning  bath-houses 
or  bath-house  sites  or  claims  on  the  permanent  reservation  who  paid 
water  rent  for  the  year  just  closed.    The  names  of  these  houses,  sites. 
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or  claims,  the  number  of  tabs  paid  for,  and  the  monthly  receipts  from 
each,  are  as  follows: 


STame. 

Tabs. 

Anioant. 

ITnv HfMttor  ..................•■...■_>■..........■■■■■■.■«. .................m.....T 

26 
G 
40 
16 
21 
20 
21 
23 
80 
30 
22 
18 
40 

$05.00 

Little  Roctor 

12.50 

Bic Ixou  ....•...'.........•..•.........••.. 

100.00 

Superior 

40.00 

Old  Hale 

62.50 

TTfi-n Mni^l  fleiuied  alto) 

50.00 

XndcpendQiit t..*.....^--t-t- 

52.50 

Paliioe „  .  .  „  r  -  - 

57.60 

Hone  Shoe •*... 

75.00 

ICaffneaia  ..>....- 

75.00 

Osark 

55.00 

RammfrlAb^riE rr-r-- 

45.00 

100.00 

• 

Total 

813 

780.00 

The  "LitHe  Rector'^  is  purely  mythical.  No  house,  no  tubs,  no 
water;  but  the  "water-rent"  is  paid  each  month  in  advance.  The 
"  Unnamed,'^  leased  site,  is  unoccupied  and  has  no  existence  whatever 
except  an  unexpired  lease.  The  "  water-rent '^  on  this  site — 20  tubs, 
$50 — is  paid  monthly  in  advance. 

There  are,  including  the  25  imaginary  tubs,  312  tubs  in  the  bath- 
houses, leased  sites,  and  claims  on  the  permanent  reservation,  paying 
water  rent — monthly,  8780 ;  annually,  $9,360. 

There  are  six  persons  or  copartnerships  owning  bath-houses  or  claims 
off  the  reservation  who  paid  water-rent  for  the  last  fiscal  year  as  follows : 


Name. 


ATenxie 

Bockafello-nr... 
Grand  Central 
HotSpringa  .. 
Prench  ........ 


Sampter.... 
Total 


Tubs. 

AmonnU 

20 

$50.00 

20 

50.00 

11 

27.50 

12 

30.00 

4 

10.00 

4 

10.  OO 

71 


177.60 


The  *'  French ''  is  not  in  existence,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  some 
two  or  three  years  ago.  The  "  Surapter  "  is  a  hotel  without  tubs.  The 
"  water-rent"  on  each  is  paid  monthly,  in  advance.  Including  these  two 
there  are  six  houses  off  the  reservation  paying  a  water-rent  on  71  tubs 
of  8177.50  per  month,  or  $2,130  per  year. 

The  Arlington  Hotel  is  on  the  permanent  reservation  and  pays  an 
annual  rented  of  $1,000,  which  is  paid  quarterly  in  advance. 

The  ownership  of  the  first  thirteen  named  above,  except  the  *^  Little 
Bector,''  are  given  in  the  last  annual  report  of  my  predecessor  in  otfice« 
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OoDgress  authorized  the  leasiog  of  water  rights  to  three  new  bath- 
houses  ofif  and  below  the  permanent  reservations.  In  accordance  with 
such  authority  leases  have  been  made  to  (1)  W.  W.  Eastman,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  (2)  William  L.  Bancroft,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  (3) 
Moses  P.  Hayes  and  F.  O.  Laird,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Phillip  Eeilly, 
of  St.  Paul.,  Minn.,  and  George  W.  Baxter,  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

The  lease  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  (which  expired  December  15, 1888) 
has  been  renewed  for  ten  years  to  S.  H.  Stitt  &  Co.,  a  firm  composed  <tf 
S.  H.  Stitt,  Samuel  W.  Fordyce,  and  A.  B.  Gaines,  at  the  annual  rental 
of  $1,000,  as  provided  by  act  of  Congress.  The  actual  annual  rental 
value  of  this  property  was  estimated  by  a  committee  of  Congress  in 
1882  at  $10,000,  and  it  has  no  doubt  appreciated  since,  though  the 
earl3'  opening  of  a  larger  and  more  elaborately  finished  and  furnished 
hotel  in  the  city  may  have  quite  a  depreciating  effect  on  this  value.  But 
acting  on  the  theory  that  the  limit  of  $1,000  is  far  too  low,  and  that  Con- 
gress will  be  apt  to  increase  it  aft  an  early  day,  care  has  been  taken  to 
have  ample  provisions  inserted  in  the  lease  for  the  full  effect  of  any  leg- 
islation  on  the  subject  that  may  be  adopted. 

In  this  lease  I  have  also  inserted  a  provision  limiting  the  prices  at  the 
hotel,  both  as  to  rooms  and  board,  and  which  is  as  follows: 

For  one  person,  occupying  a  single  room,  the  rate  charged  shall  not 
exceed  $21  per  week,  including  board,  lodging,  lights,  fire,  and  attend- 
ance. 

For  two  persons,  occupying  a  double  room,  the  rate  shall  not  exceed 
$dO  per  week,  including  board,  lodging,  fire,  lights,  and  attendance. 

I  have  also  inserted  a  proviso  that  said  hotel  shall  be  kept  in  first- 
class  style  and  order,  and  that  the  proprietors  shall  furnish  and  serve 
to  guests  at  said  hotel  as  good  fare  and  accommodations  as  can  be  had 
at  the  same  rates  at  any  other  hotel  in  the  United  States. 

A  copy  of  said  lease  will  be  found  annexed  to  this  report. 

I  have  to  recommend  that  Congress  take  early  action  in  regard  to 
this  reservation  and  either  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  rental  of  these  premises,  with  the  other 
hotels  and  bathhouses  within  the  Hot  Springs  Eeservation,  or  that 
Congress  itself  fix  a  schedule  so  that  the  i)roperty  may  be  made  to  pay 
an  amount  sufficient  to  at  least  improve  the  surroundings  of  the  place 
and  make  it  healthful  and  attractive.  At  present,  while  large  sums  of 
monej'  are  made  by  those  who  enjoy  the  highly  valuable  privileges  upon 
this  reservation  of  the  Government,  the  revenue  from  the  profits  made 
by  the  occupants  of  the  Hot  Springs  properties  is  entirely  inadequate, 
and  they  could  readily  and  easily  pay  a  very  considerable  sum  to  be 
either  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  expended  as 
suggested. 

There  is  no  reason  that  the  Hot  Springs  Eeservation,  with  all  the 
valuable  qualities  of  its  waters,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  surrounding  country,  should  not  be  made  as  attractive 
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and  oomfortable  to  its  many  visitors  as  it  is  certainly  of  great  advan- 
tage to  them  in  alleviating  or  caring  their  ailments. 

The  expiration  of  bath-hoase  leases  on  the  permanent  reservation 
bear  dates  as  fbllows :  Old  Hale^  Rector,  Independent,  Big  Iron,  Pal- 
ace, Ozark,  and  Bammelsberg,  December  15, 1888 ;  Magnesia,  May  31, 
1888;  Horse  Shoe,  January  11, 1888;  Lamar,  Jaly  31, 1888;  Saperior, 
January  1,  ].889 ;  and  Unnamed,  December  17, 1890. 

There  have  been  several  applications  for  renewal  of  these  leases,  but 
none  of  them  have  yet  been  renewed. 

There  are  nineteen  water  privileges  paying  rent,  all  told,  not  includ* 
ing  the  Arlington  Hotel,  but  of  these  there  are  only  fifteen  bath-houses 
in  actual  existence.  Nine  of  the  fifteen  are  in  an  association,  called  a 
pool,  for  the  regulation  of  prices.  Of  the  nineteen  privileges,  eleven 
are  controlled  by  the  association.  The  claims  of  the  parties  to  the  pool 
seem  to  be  that  by  the  arrangement  they  obviate  a  costly  rivalry  which 
enables  them  to  cheai>en  service  to  their  customers.  Those  opposed  to 
pooling  say  that  the  results  of  destroying  rivalry  are  poorer  accommo- 
dations to  the  public  It  would  seem  advisable,  in  any  legislation  on 
the  subject,  to  discourage  pooling,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  patronage  of  the  Springs  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  time 
seems  very  short  until  there  will  be  demand  by  the  afflicted  fbr  all  the 
accommodations  that  can  be  afforded. 

The  accounts,  receipts  and  expenditures,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Receipts : 

Water  rent fll,490.(X) 

Ground  rent ;...•...... 1,000.00 

12,490.00 
Expenditares : 

Salaries,  expense,  repairs,  improvements,  etc 6,368.90 

Balance 6,121.10 

This  shows  a  net  income  to  the  Government,  on  account  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation,  of  $6,121.10  for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  free  bath-house  is  an  institution  set  apart  by  Ck)ngress,  where 
the  afflicted  poor  may  come  and  take  the  baths  without  price  or  hin- 
derance.  ''The  superintendent  shall  provide  and  maintain  a  sufficient 
number  of  free  baths  for  the  use  of  the  indigent.'^  (Act  of  Congress, 
approved  Dec  16, 1878.)  Under  these  conditions  about  450  free  baths 
are  furnished  each  day  except  Sundays.  This  aggregates  about  12,000 
per  month,  and  72,000  per  year. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  October  2,  1888,  the  sum  of  $31,000  was 
appropriated  *'  for  providing  a  system  of  reservoirs,  pumps,  and  pip- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes  necessary  to  the  collection  and  economical 
distribution  of  the  hot  water." 

At  the  request  of  this  Department  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  detailed 
Passed  Assistant  Engineer  Or.  W.  Baird,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  proceed  to  the 
Hot  Springs  and  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  the  hot  water  under  the  above  provision,    ^x.'&^^s^ 
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has  x)erformed  this  doty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department^  bnt  the 
contract  for  work  on  the  improvement  has  not  yet  been  let. 

As  there  seems  to  be  much  waste  of  water  and  use  of  it  in  supplying 
yayK)r  baths  for  which  no  account  is  made  to  the  Government,  the  plan 
of  leasing  by  tub  capacity  should  be  abolished,  water-meters  con- 
structed, and  the  actual  amount  of  hot  water  used  charged  for. 

The  present  superintendent,  Frank  M.  Thompson,  suggests  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  four  mountain  areas  set 
apart  for  public  parks,  which  seems  but  reasonable,  and  I  earnestly 
recommend  it.    In  his  report  he  says : 

Many  thousands  of  people  yisit  this  marveloas  valley  each  year,  and  the  number  is 
constantly  increasing  as  the  years  come  and  go.  Each  of  the  nnmerons  cures  adds 
additional  fame  to  the  mystic  powers  given  to  these  waters  by  agencies  unknown  to 
man.  The  effect  is  known  and  felt  by  thousands,  hut  science  and  learning  have  so 
far  failed  to  discover  or  report  the  cause.  They  are  truly  one  of  Nature's  gracious 
blessings  to  man.  •  •  *  Their  name  and  fame  have  become  national  and  world- 
wide. «  •  *  Capital  and  skill  from  many  States  have  been  attracted  here  to  pro- 
vide for  the  comfort  and  necessities  of  the  thousands  of  visitors.  *  ^  *  Spacious 
hotels  and  bath-houses  are  being  erected.  Indeed  this  city  seems  to  have  been  bom 
again. 

It  would  then  appear  proper  and  seasonable  for  the  Government  to  keep  pace  with 
this  grand  onward  march.  Congress  has  reserved  the  four  mountains  overlooking 
this  **  valley  of  vapors"  from  sale,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  public  use  as  parks, 
where  the  visitor  may  have  quiet  anl  rest  and  invigorating  atmosphere  and  enjoy  the 
scenery  that  is  charming,  sublime,  and  beautiful.  Private  capital  is  doing  much 
more  in  this  direction  than  the  Government.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government 
will  at  least  keep  pace  with  private  eut^rprise. 

I  also  recommend  that  section  12,  act  of  March  3, 1877,  and  section 
7,  act  of  June  16, 1880,  be  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  sale  of  lots 
from  the  reservation  at  Hot  Springs  instead  of  at  Little  Rock.  The 
experience  of  the  Department  under  the  present  law  upon  this  subject 
was  referred  to  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interoir  for 
1885,  as  follows  : 

At  the  two  sales  which  have  been  held  it  has  been  claimed  that  combinations  have 
existed  among  the  comparatively  few  buyers  in  attendance  to  prevent  fair  competi- 
tion and  to  secure  the  purchase  of  the  lots  at  less  than  their  real  value.  The  lots 
wore  afterwards  sold  privately  by  the  syndicate,  and  the  profit  which  should  have 
been  realized  by  the  Govemmont  were  di\ided  among  its  members.  It  is  believed 
that  if  the  sales  could  be  held  at  Hot  Springs  the  resulting  increase  in  the  number  of 
bidders  would  render  such  combinations  impracticable,  and  much  higher  prices  would 
be  realized. 

This  experience  has  deterred  the  Department  from  authorizing  any  sale  of  lots  since 
the  last  auction,  in  May,  1884,  and  any  further  sales  would  seem  to  be  inadvisable 
under  existing  law. 

The  "Little  Rector,'^  of  four  tubs,  referred  to  as  mythical,  seems  to  be 
a  bath-house  privilege  claimed  by  the  !New  Rector  Company  and  ap- 
pertaining to  a  hot-water  spring  flowing  from  the  bluff  at  the  corner  of 
the  Arlington  Hotel  and  running  under  that  structure  into  a  sewer. 
The  tub  rent  is  paid  by  that  company  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  preventing  some  one  else  from  utilizing  the  water  for  bathing 
facilities* 
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YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  conditions  of  government  for  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  are 
anomalous.  By  the  act  approved  March  1,  1872  (17.  S.  Bevised  Stat- 
utes, sections  2474  and  2475),  it  is  provided  that — 

8aoh  pablio  park  shall  be  under  the  exclasive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, whose  duty  it  shall  be  as  soon  as  practicable  to  make  and  pablish  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  same. 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  the  preservation  firom  injury  or  spoliation,  of  all 
timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities  or  wonders  within  the  Park  and  their  re- 
tention in  their  natural  condition. 

He  shall  provide  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  fish  and  game  found  within 
the  Park  and  against  their  capture  or  destruction  for  the  purpose  of  merchandise  or 
profit.  He  shall  also  cause  all  persons  trespassing  upon  the  same  to  bo  removed  there- 
from and  generally  is  authorized  to  take  all  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  section. 

Under  this  statute  the  Secretary  appointed  a  superintendent  of  the 
Park,  and  established  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
same,  the  latest  edition  of  which  was  published  under  date  of  January 
1, 1888,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached.    (Exhibit  A.) 

Congress  made  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  the  superintendent 
np  to  and  including  the  year  1886,  but  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
flscal^year  ending  June  ^30, 1887y.approved  August  4, 1886  (U.  S.  Stat* 
utes  at  Large,  vol.  24,  p.  240),  this  provision  was  omitted. 

An  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 1883,  provides  that — 

The  Secretary  of  War,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  the  necessary  detail  of  troops  to  prevent  trespassers 
or  intruders  from  entering  the  Park  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  game  or  objects 
of  curiosity  therein,  or  for  any  other  purpose  prohibited  by  law,  and  to  remove  such 
persons  from  the  Park  if  found  therein. 

There  being  no  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887, 
to  pay  a  superintendent,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  requested  the 
Secretary  of  War,  under  the  act  approved  March  3,  1883,  to  detail  an 
ofiftcer  with  a  detachment  of  troops  for  the  government  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

Capt.  Moses  Harris,  First  Cavalry,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  was  de- 
tailed for  this  duty,  and  reached  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  August  17, 
1886,  since  which  time  the  policing  of  the  reservation  has  been  done 
solely  by  the  military.  On  the  1st  day  of  June,  1889,  Captain  Harris 
was  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Park  by  Capt.  P.  A.  Boutelle,  First  Cav- 
alry, under  orders  from  the  War  Department.  From  the  brief  oppor- 
tunity I  had  of  observing  Captain  Harris's  administration  of  affairs,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  he  filled  the  position  with  great  activity  and 
efficiency.  His  report  up  to  the  date  of  his  relief,  together  with  that  of 
bis  successor  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  is  appended* 
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As  tendiug  to  sbow  the  unoertain  oliaracter  of  the  legal  statos  of 
<<  persons  and  things  "  in  the  reservation,  I  take  the  following  extract 
from  the  last  report  of  my  predecessor,  Hon.  William  F.  Yilaa : 

It  is  at  present  doabtfal  whether  there  be  any  Jadioial  tribaiial  whose  jarisdiotion 
extends  over  this  rcseryatioD,  and  the  peril  of  this  condition  demands  early  action 
from  Congress.  A  robbery  of  the  passengers  of  a  stage-coach  occurred  within  its 
limit's  dnring  the  past  year,  and  the  criminals  were  arrested  and  turned  over  to 
the  authorities  of  Ifontana,  bnt  the  Jurisdiction  to  punish  the  offenses  committed 
there  appeared  so  doubtful  that  the  district  attorney  accepted  a  plea  of  guilty  of 
larceny  and  the  parties  escaped  with  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  that  offense 
only,  although  the  much  higher  penalty  for  highway  robbery  was  the  true  measure 
of  guilt.  A  bill  passed  the  Senate  during  the  past  session  of  the  present  Congress, 
which  was  framed  with  the  approval  of  my  predecessor,  and  win,  if  enacted,  doubt- 
less tend  largely  to  rolieve  the  difficulties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  next 
session  it  may  become  a  law. 

Section  5  of  the  regalations  above  referred  to  provides — 

Hunting,  capturing,  injuring,  or  killing  any  bird  or  animal  within  the  Park  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits  of  persons  found  hunting  or  in  possession  of  game  kiUed  in  the 
Park  will  be  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

Under  this  provision,  Captain  Harris  had  seized  the  ** outfits''  of  cer- 
tain trespassers,  consisting  of  live  stock  and  certain  hunting,  trapping, 
and  camping  material,  and  upon  inquiry  was  directed  to  sell  the  same; 
but  afterward,  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  confiscation  arising,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  Department, 
who  rendered  an  opinion  to  theeffect  that  such  property  can  not  be  legally 
forfeited  and  sold.  Thereupon  Captain  Boutelle  was  directed  to  return 
the  same  to  the  owners  if  they  could  be  found,  on  condition  that  they 
take  it  out  of  the  Park  and  keep  it  out.  Although  no  trespass  is  re. 
ported  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  ade- 
quate preventive  remedy  for  such  as  may  be  threatened  nor  penalty  for 
such  as  may  occur  in  the  future. 

The  legislature  of  Wyoming,  in  the  winter  of  1884,  passed — 

An  act  to  render  operative  and  eficctaal  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming 
within  that  i)ortion  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  lying  within  said  Territory, 
and  to  protect  and  preserve  the  timber,  game,  fish,  and  natural  objects  and  curiosities 
of  the  Park,  and  to  assist  in  preserving  the  rights  of  the  United  States  therein. 

This  act,  which  was  approved  March  6,  1884,  made  the  portion  of  the 
Tark  lying  within  Wyoming  Territory  a  part  of  Uintah  County ;  pro- 
vided for  voting  precincts  and  for  the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace 
and  constables ;  ext^»,nded  the  laws  of  Wyoming  Territory  over  the 
portion  of  the  Park  within  that  Territory,  and  provided  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior  for  the  government  of 
the  Park  should  have  the  same  force  in  the  Park  as  the  laws  of  Wyoming 
Territory. 

Section  7  of  this  act  provided — 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  whether  resident  or  visitor,  to  deface, 
injure,  or  remove  any  part,  portion,  or  particle  of  the  natural  curiosities  or  objects  of 
interest^  or  anything  whatever  within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  whether  tree, 
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rock,  Btone,  Bhmbbery,  earth,  geyser  formatioii,  grass,  or  anything  whatever,  except 
that  it  may  be  permissible  to  use  timber  or  any  other  thing  not  objects  of  cariosity  or 
of  interest  or  adding  to  the  scenic  attractions  of  the  said  Park,  for  the  necessary  pur- 
]K»8es  of  fuel  or  house-building,  or  any  domestic,  useful  or  necessary,  purpose  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  any  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  on  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Seotion  8  provided  for  the  proteotion  of  the  game  of  the  Park  and 
fixed  pains  and  penalties.  The  act  farther  provided  that  a  jail  should 
be  established  in  the  Park }  that  the  expenses  of  all  criminal  proseca* 
tions  and  the  salaries  of  the  jnstices  of  the  peace  and  constables  should 
be  paid  by  the  Territory  of  Wyoming ;  and  that  one-half  of  the  fines 
assessed  against  offenders  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  should  be 
paid  to  the  informers. 

Judged  by  the  stringency  of  its  provisions,  this  act  should  have  af- 
forded to  the  Park  all  needed  protection,  and  yet  it  completely  failed  in 
its  object.  Vexatious  arrests  were  made  under  the  sweeping  provisions 
of  section  7  of  the  act,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  its  tendency 
was  to  defeat  the  principal  object  for  which  the  National  Park  was  es- 
tablished. Instead  of  a  ^*  pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people,"  it  seemed  likely  to  become  a  place  where  visitors  would 
be  subject  to  arbitrary  arrest  and  serious  annoyances  for  the  most  or- 
dinary and  innocent  actions. 

The  indignation  aroused  by  certain  arrests,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  made  without  sufficient  cause  or  justification,  together  with  the 
uncertainty  which  existed  as  to  the  authority  of  Wyoming  Territory  to 
exercise  judicial  powers  within  a  national  reservation  which  had  been 
placed  by  law  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, caused  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  March  10, 1886. 

Speaking  of  this  repeal,  Oaptain  Harris  says: 

Therepeal  of  this  ill-considered  and  unwarranted  act  was  a  necessity^  bnt  as  it  was 
the  first  and  only  law  under  which  judicial  authority  had  been  exercised  in  the  Park, 
the  first  effect  of  its  abrogation  was  to  leave  the  Park  in  a  worse  plight  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  became  generally  known  that  the  superintendent  had  no  sapport  beyond 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  and  their  own  personal  force,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  rules  and  regulations  were  ignored,  while  outlaws  and  vagabonds  from 
the  surrounding  region  made  the  national  pleasure  ground  a  place  of  refuge.  The 
hotels  were  frequented  by  gamblers  and  adventurers,  who  preyed  upon  the  unwary 
tourist,  while  forest  tires,  originating  mysteriously  in  remote  and  inaccessible  places, 
raged  unchecked. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  visitors  who  annually  resort  to  the 
Park,  there  has  so  far  been  a  remarkably  small  amount  of  crime  of  any 
grade  reported,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  dangerous  experiment  to 
leave  so  large  a  scope  of  country,  with  some  permanent  and  increas- 
ingly larger  transitory  population  of  from  0,000  to  10,000  people,  with- 
out any  legal  protection  for  *'life,  limb,  or  property,"  and  without  the 
means  of  punishment  for  the  most  dastardly  crime  which  may  be  com- 
mitted. 
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"THE  VEST  BILL." 

This  dangerous  condition  of  the  reservation  led  the  friends  of  the 
Park  to  prepare  a  bill,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Vest  Bill,''  by  which 
the  whole  subject  of  jurisdiction  was  provided  for,  as  also  penalties  for 
>iolations  of  law.  That  bill,  in  addition,  provided  for  the  boundaries 
of  the  Park  as  reported  upon  by  a  scientist  of  the  highest  reputation, 
having  charge  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  the  Park.  The 
bill  was  very  carefully  prepared.  It  has  passed  the  Senate  three 
times — the  last  Congress  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Substantially  in  the 
same  form  it  passed  the  House,  but  failed  to  become  a  law  because 
passed  at  a  very  late  day  of  the  session. 

In  the  House  the  bill  has  been  always  favorably  reported.  The  diffi- 
culty there  has  been  that  certain  persons  interested  in  getting  a  rail- 
road through  the  Park  have  had  enough  influence  to  induce  the  com* 
mittee  to  tack  onto  the  bill  a  railroad  amendment.  This  project  the 
friends  of  the  bill  have  always  opposed,  as  they  regard  it«  success  as 
destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  Park.  The  advisability  of  the  rail- 
road measure  was  reported  against  by  Secretary  Lamar,  and  when  it 
came  before  Congress  as  a  separate  bill  it  was  defeated  in  the  House 
by  a  large  majority. 

I  can  not  but  earnestly  recommend  that  such  a  bill  as  the  Vest  bill 
before  spoken  of,  should  be  passed  for  the  protection  of  this  property 
and  for  the  x)uuishment  of  those  who  are  disposed  either  to  destroy  the 
game  there  or  to  injure  the  features  of  this  wonderful  land.  At  the 
same  time  also  I  wish  to  say,  as  hereinafter  more  fully  expressed,  that  a 
railroad  through  the  park  would  lead  to  its  early  destruction  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 

LEASES   FOR  HOTELS,  ETC. 

On  the  22d  day  of  March,  1889,  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association^ 
having  surrendered  all  rights  which  it  had  acquired  under  a  lease  which 
had  been  granted  on  the  9th  day  of  March,  1883,  to  Carroll  T.  Hobart 
et  al.^  and  by  the  said  lessees  assigned  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Improve- 
ment Company,  and  which  had  been  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  United 
States  court  for  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  and  by  virtue  of  which  sale 
the  Yellowstone  Park  Association  claimed  title;  and  also  all  rights 
under  a  lease  granted  on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1881,  to  George  W. 
Marshall  for  a  certain  piece  of  laud  in  the  park,  and  which  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association;  and  the  Yellowstone 
Park  Association,  by  Charles  Gibson,  its  i)resident,  and  Charles  Gib- 
son individually,  having  delivered  up  the  lease  made  by  the  Department 
to  Charles  Gibson,  March  20,  188G,  for  certain  lands  in  the  park,  and 
the  said  lease  having  been  declared  canceled,  the  Department,  on  the 
20th  day  of  March,  1889,  granted  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association 
six  leases  of  ground  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  as  follows :  At 
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Hilammoth  Hot  Springs,  3  acres;  at  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  1  acre;  at 
Lower  Geyser  Basin,  2  acres;  at  the  Grand  Gafion,  2  acres;  at  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  1  acre ;  and  at  the  Thumb  (so  called)  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake,  or  on  Shoshone  Lake,  1  acre. 

The  Department  also  granted  permission  on  the  6th  day  of  April, 
1889,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Associa- 
tion to  plaoe  a  naphtha  launch  on  the  Yellowstone  Lake,the  said  lannoh 
to  conform  to  certain  specifications. 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  say  that  in  making  the  above  leases  and  grant- 
ing the  aforesaid  permission  I  was  impelled  solely  by  a  desire  to  make 
the  Tisits  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  Park  more  agreeable,  and  to  in- 
duce them  in  greater  numbers  to  view  this  wonderful  country.  Having 
been  through  it  myself  when  I  was  compelled  to  stay  for  the  most  part 
in  either  tents  or  the  smallest  of  cabins  poorly  constructed  and  with  no 
accommodations  t^iat  were  at  all  comfortable,  I  have  thought  that  if  a 
series  of  hotels  could  be  established  under  reasonable  restraints,  and 
preserving  a  reasonable  control  of  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
a  great  advance  would  be  made  in  the  prosperity  of  this  national  en- 
terprise. 

A  copy  of  one  of  the  leases  made  is  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this 
report,  and  attention  is  invited  to  its  provisions.  I  think  it  will  appear 
sufficiently  stringent  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government. 

February  14, 1889,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  granted  permission 
toOle  Anderson,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  engage  in  the  business 
within  the  Park  of  placing  small  articles  in  the  waters  of  the  hot 
springs,  to  bo  incrusted  with  the  deposit  left  by  the  water,  and  of  sell- 
ing such  coated  articles  to  tourists,  the  privilege  being  personal  and 
non-assignable.  On  the  same  date  the  Department  granted  to  Mrs. 
Jennie  Henderson  Dewing,  postmaster  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  t)ie 
privilege  of  keeping  for  sale  in  the  post-office  at  this  place  photographic 
views,  stationery,  etc.,  the  privilege  to  continue  only  during  JVIrs.  Dew- 
lug's  term  of  office. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1889,  permission  by  the  Department  was  granted 
to  the  medical  officer  attached  to  the  military  force  to  practice  medicine 
in  the  Park,  with  the  understanding  that  such  practice  shall  not  conffict 
with  any  army  regulations. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Captain  Harris's  report,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  under  the  appropriation  of  the  last  fiscal  year  for  that 
purpose  in  rendering  the  roads  leading  iuto  and  across  the  Park  safe 
and  comfortable.  The  hotel  and  traveling  accommodations  seem  to  be 
still  inadequate  but  are  being  improved,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  another 
season  tourists  can  make  the  circuit  of  the  more  interesting  wonders  of 
the  Park  without  being  subjected  to  any  peculiar  hardships. 

Captain  Harris  and  Captain  Boutelle  have  made  the  preservation  of 
the  forests  and  fauna  subjects  of  special  interest,  and  wisely  so.  Cap- 
tain Boutelle's  report  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  the  forests  of  this 
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mountaiDons  region  in  regalating  the  water  supply  of  the  important 
agricnltural  and  grazing  lands  whose  river  systems  take  their  rise  in 
the  Park.  These  forests  are  necessary  also  for  preserving  in  this  great 
natural  zoological  garden  a  remnant  of  oar  North  America  fauna,  par- 
ticularly of  the  ruminants  of  the  Western  plains  and  mountains,  now 
being  so  rapidly  exterminated.  The  increase  of  the  deer,  antelope, 
and  elk  within  the  last  few  years  seems  to  be  highly  gratifying,  and 
the  reports  show  that  a  herd  of  buffialo  continue  to  find  safe  reftige 
there.  The  camivora  have  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  Captain  Boutelle 
thinks  some  means  should  be  taken  to  repress  their  further  increase. 
He  remarks  upon  the  increasing  tameness  of  the  animals  of  the  Park 
in  consequence  of  their  annoyance  and  slaughter  being  prohibited. 

Another  suggestion  of  importance  is  that  of  stocking  the  waters  of 
the  Park  with  fish,  of  which  they  now  seem  to  be  remarkably  barren. 

Mr.  McDonald,  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  reports  that  he 
has  already  largely  stocked  a  great  many  of  the  streams  and  lakes 
within  the  limits  of  the  Park,  found  absolutely  void  of  fish.  He  has 
placed  5,000  eastern  brook  trout  in  the  main  Gardner  River ;  1,000  Bain- 
bow  trout  in  the  Gibbon;  1,000  German  or  Von  Behr  trout  in  the  Fire 
Hole  and  Nes  Perces  forks  of  the  Madison  5  and  1,000  of  the  native  red 
trout  in  east  fork  of  the  Gardner.  He  has  also  transferred  1,000  of  the 
native  white-fish  to  Twin  Lakes,  and  1,000  to  the  Yellowstone  Biver 
above  the  falls.    This  work  will  be  continued. 

Forest  fires  are  a  great  and  increasing  danger  and  damage  to  the 
Park,  and  Captain  Boutelle's  recommendation  for  an  appropriation  to 
clean  up  the  underbrush  and  fallen  timber  along  the  lines  of  travel  de- 
serves attention.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  pressing  necessity  for  having 
the  boundaries  of  the  Park  accurately  surveyed  and  marked  out,  so  that 
innocent  parties  may  not  unwarily  trespass  over  the  same. 

1  make  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Captain  Harris: 

In  my  experience  in  connection  with  thit*  National  Park  I  have  been  very  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  danger  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  greed  of  private  enter- 
prise. All  local  influence  centers  in  scliemes  whereby  the  Park  can  be  used  for  pecu- 
niary advantage.  In  the  unsurpassed  grandeur  of  its  natural  condition  it  is  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  nation ;  but  if,  under  the  guise  of  improvement,  selllsh  interests  are 
permitted  to  make  merchandise  of  its  wonders  and  beauties,  it  will  inevitably  become 
a  by- word  and  a  reproach. 

And  in  connection  the  following  from  the  report  of  Captain  Boutelle: 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  schemes  are  on  foot  looking  to  the  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  Park.  If  the  preservation  of  the  game  ol  the 
Park  is  worthy  of  consideration  this  should  be  strongly  opposed,  as  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal winter  ranges  of  elk  and  buffalo  are  in  the  part  proposed  to  bo  cut  off 

So  long  as  this  tract  of  country  shall  remain  a  national  preserve  for 
science,  curiosity,  and  pleasure,  it  will  of  course  be  an  object  of  cupid- 
ity to  the  covetous,  who  will  see  or  imagine  countless  ways  in  which 
its  exhaustless  wonders  and  resources  can  be  turned  into  private  ad- 
vantage, and  who  will  invent  many  artiiices  to  beguile  and  circumvent 
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the  guardians  of  this  national  treasure  into  granting  them  foot-holds  of 
one  kind  or  another,  whereby  they  can  make  personal  gain  ont  of  this 
great  pablic  benefit.  If  it  is  not  to  be  thns  Mttered  away,  deprived  of 
its  most  attractive  features  and  measurably  lost  to  science  and  wonder, 
if  not  to  pleasure,  the  best  and  surest  way  to  protect  it  is  to  permit  no 
trimming  down,  no  incursions,  and  no  privileges  except  such  as  may  be 
deemed  absolately  necessary  for  its  protection  and  regulation  and  for 
the  proi>er  accommodation  and  comfort  of  visitors. 

It  seems  important  that  there  should  be  an  appropriation  for  a  resi- 
dence for  the  superintendent,  whether  he  is  to  be  a  military  or  civil 
officer.  If  the  Park  is  to  remain  under  the  surveillance  of  the  military, 
the  suggestion  of  Captain  Boutelle  that  it  should  be  recognized  as  a 
military  post  and  provided  with  x)ermanent  accommodations  for  the 
officers,  men,  and  their  animals  seems  very  pertinent.  If  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  Congress  to  restore  civil  superintendence,  attention  is 
called  to  the  recommendation  of  Captain  Harris,  in  whose  judgment  I 
have,  great  confidence,  as  to  the  number  of  employes  and  amount  of 
appropriation  necessary,  which  he  places  at  forty-four  men,  all  told, 
with  salaries  and  equipments  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  (48,800. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

ALASKA. 

The  governor  of  Alaska  states  that  since  his  arrival  within  the  dis- 
trict on  June  1,  he  has,  so  far  as  possible  with  the  limited  means  of 
communication  afforded,  inspected  the  towns,  villages,  and  business 
enterprises  that  were  within  his  reach  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
inquired  into  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Territory  for  the  protection  of  its 
people,  its  vanous  industries,  and  for  the  elevation  and  civilization  of 

the  natives. 
He  estimates  the  population  at  about  36,600,  of  which  number  3,500 

are  whites.    He  does  not  credit  the  reports  in  circulation  as  to  the 

approaching  annihilation  of  the  native  population  by  wasting  diseases, 

but  believes  that  the  next  census  will  disclose  a  larger  number  of 

natives  than  the  last.    lie  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  even  an 

approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  taxable  property,  growing  out  of 

the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  twenty-one  fee  simple  titles 

given  by  the  Kussian-American  Company  to  its  employes  and  afterwards 

confirmed  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Territory  to  the  United 

States,  there  are  no  valid  titles  to  lands  excepting  mines  and  mill-sites ; 

and  also  to  the  fi\ct  that  the  principal  business  enterprises  are  carried 

on  by  foreign  corporations,  whose  products  are  shipped  immediately  to 

market  or  stored  in  the  States.    Taking  these  matters  into  considera. 

tion  he  regards  an  estimate  of  $5,000,000  as  above  rather  than  below 

the  value  of  the  taxable  proi)(Tty  in  the  Territory. 

The  natives  of  Alaska  are  self-sux)porting.    The  XTiiitAdL  ^\;diXi^\^Ri!L* 
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izes  an  income  of  (317,500  from  its  contract  with  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Company  alone,  besides  something  from  other  soarces.  The  annual 
expenses  of  the  civil  government  amount  to  (37,350  and  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  schools  vary  from  (25,000  to  (50,000,  leaving 
a  handsome  net  profit  to  the  credit  of  the  Territory. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  titles  to  lands  can  not  now  be 
acquired  within  the  Territory  the  governor  strongly  urges  that  Con- 
gress should  afford  relief  by  legislation  from  the  difficulties  now  experi- 
enced. The  town-site  law  as  now  in  force  elsewhere  would  in  his  opin- 
ion reach  and  remedy  a  large  number  of  cases  of  real  hardship,  and  a 
law  giving  some  method  of  acquiring  homesteads  and  fields  for  cultiva- 
tion, which  owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  arable  land  should  not  be  in 
excess  of  20  acres  to  each  individual,  would  seem  only  just,  and  would 
do  much  towards  substantial  progress  and  improvement. 

The  immense  forests  of  Alaska,  consisting  mainly  of  spruce,  hemlock, 
and  red  cedar,  are  of  excellent  quality  for  economic  purposes,  and  the 
milling  facilities. for  its  manufacture  into  lumber  are  ample  for  supply- 
ing the  present  demand.  Much  embarrassment  is  occasioned  by  the 
present  timber  law,  which  forbids  any  white  person  to  use  timber  fh>m 
the  public  lands  even  for  domestic  or  local  purposes. 

The  exports  of  Alaska  consist  mainly  of  furs,  ivory,  Indian  curiosi- 
ties, and  the  products  of  the  fisheries  and  mines.  Cranberries  of  supe- 
rior flavor  grow  without  cultivation,  and  one  firm  during  the  present 
season  shipped  some  two  thousand  gallons  to  San  Francisco.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  the  value  of  exports  during  the  past  year:  Fish, 
oil,  bone,  and  ivory,  (3,225,000 ;  furs,  (1,750,000;  gold  (bullion,  ore, 
and  dust),  $2,000,000,  and  silver,  $50,000  ,•  a  total  of  (7,025,000. 

Scarcely  any  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Territory.  No  sufficient  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  grain,  but  the  inference  is  that  there  is  too 
much  wet  weather  for  wheat  and  too  little  warm  weather  for  com. 
Grasses  of  all  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  wherever  the  sun  can  i>enetrate 
the  thick  timber  and  brush.  Vegetables,  root  crops,  and  all  the  small 
fruits,  such  as  currants  and  berries,  will  grow  luxuriantly,  mature  with 
certainty,  and  produce  abundant  crops  for  the  harvest. 

While  there  has  not  been  that  measure  of  progress  and  success  in 
educational  matters  that  could  be  desired,  no  effort  has  been  spared  to 
make  the  schools  efficient  and  useful  to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities. 
Thirteen  day  schools,  supported  by  the  Government,  are  in  session 
during  the  year.  The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  these  schools  was 
about  1,040.  The  aggregate  of  salaries  paid  for  the  thirteen  schools 
was  about  $11,000.  There  were  also  four  boarding  schools  aided  by  the 
Government.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  maintained  schools, 
one  each  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St  George.  Full  reports  of 
attendance  of  pupils  at  these  schools  have  not  been  received.  Other 
mission  schools  have  been  kept  at  different  points  in  the  Territory,  of 
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which  enough  is  known  to  render  it  certain  that  mnch  is  being  accom- 
plished ontside  the  schools  receiving  support  from  the  Government, 

The  governor  agrees  with  the  chairman  of  the  school  board  that  the 
average  attendance  at  the  Indian  schools  has  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, the  board  not  having  had  the  general  co-operation  of  the  Indian 
parents.  He  recommends  that  a  moderate  sum  of  money  be  included 
in  the  annual  appropriation  for  schools  in  the  Territory  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  a  small  monthly  salary  at  each  village  where  there  is  a 
school,  and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  children. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

The  governor  refers  to  the  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  natives,  and 
says  that  they  present  great  contradictions  of  character,  habit,  and 
custom.  As  a  rule  they  are  deceitful,  and  there  are  those  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  repeat  sensational  stories,  without  foundation,  and  these 
tales  are  sometimes  published  to  the  world,  with  additions,  as  estab- 
lished facts.  Under  the  Kussian  occupation  but  little  attempt  was  made 
to  elevate  the  natives,  while  under  the  following  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
^^  no  government  and  military  occupation "  under  the  American  flag 
there  was  little  else  but  ^'rum  and  ruin."  Though  the  improvement  in 
the  moral  condition  of  these  people  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
marked,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  any- 
thing like  perfection. 

Physically  their  manner  of  living  has  improved  on  the  whole,  but 
consumption  and  pneumonia  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  gov- 
ernor suggests  hospital  treatment  as  the  only  way  of  providing  proper 
treatment,  and  at  the  same  time  educating  them  in  the  care  of  them- 
selves and  the  correct  methods  of  living.  He  believes  this  to  be  due  to 
them^  and  due  to  the  protection  of  the  whites. 

The  need  of  proper  means  of  transportation  for  court  offlcials,  prison- 
ers, witnesses,  and  jurors  to  and  from  the  place  of  holdiug  court  is  evi- 
dent. The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  rapid  dispatch  of  public  business 
is  the  want  of  such  transportation,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining competent  jurors.  The  governor  recommends  the  purchase  of 
a  small  vessel,  fitted  with  one  or  two  guns,  for  the  use  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. He  specifies  a  warrant,  for  the  arrest  of  certain  persons 
charged  with  assault  with  attempt  to  kill,  which  is  still  unserved  after 
a  lapse  of  three  mouths,  because  the  marshal  has  no  means  of  reaching 
the  offenders.  He  also  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  urges 
hat  the  mail  facilities  be  increased  by  some  special  arrangement,  sug- 
gesting the  vessels  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  or  others.  As 
an  example  of  their  postal  difficulties  he  gives  the  following : 

Some  time  in  Au^uHt  last  a  letter  was  received  from  a  missionary  stationed  in  the 
Yukon  districti  complaining  that  they  were  in  urgent  need  of  an  officer  in  that  district 
who  could  administer  oaths.     •     •     •    With  all  possible  haste  I  issued  him  a  com- 
mifltion  as  Justice  of  the  peace.    That  commission,  however,  is  stUl  in  \Vi^  \si'a^^!&)  vcA 
ha  will  not  receive  it  before  Jul/  uextj  at  the  earliest. 
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MINIKO. 

Gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  many'deposits  of  coal.  The  coal  fields  of  the  Eenai  peniu- 
snla  are  very  extensive  and  convenient  of  access.  Goal  from  them  can 
be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  it  is  estimated,  at  $3.50  a  ton.  Its  qaality 
has  been  tested,  and  it  is  prononnced  a  cannel  coal  of  great  valae.  A 
large  quantity  has  been  taken  out  this  year,  and  claims  have  been  filed 
upon  3,200  acres  of  land. 

FISHERIES. 

The  development  of  the  immense  resources  of  Alaska  in  respect  to 
its  fisheries  has  reached  only  its  initial  stage.  The  total  pack  of  the 
present  season  at  the  salmon  canneries  will  not  much  exceed  460,000 
cases  of  four  dozen  pound  cans.  This  is  a  falling  off  in  the  catch, 
although  the  last  year's  run  was  an  exceptionally  large  one.  One  of 
the  causes  assigned  for  this  is  the  diminution  iu  the  number  of  fish 
caused  by  over- fishing  and  the  barricading  of  the  streams  so  that  the 
fish  can  not  go  up  stream  to  deposit  their  spawu.  The  collector,  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  preventing  the  barricading  of  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  has  not  been  able  to  give  the  matter  attention, 
for  want  of  transportation  and  money  to  defray  expenses.  Halibut  are 
plentiful,  and  the  attention  of  the  fishermen  is  beginning  to  be  called 
to  this  fishery  as  a  source  of  profit. 

In  conclusion  it  is  recommended  that  power  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  governor  to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace  and  similar  ofiBcers; 
that  there  should  be  provision  for  the  extension  of  the  land  laws  to 
Alaska ;  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  wood 
upon  the  public  lands;  that  the  fisheries  should  be  regulated;  that 
there  should  be  Government  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  chronic 
and  hereditary  diseases;  that  there  should  be  a  weekly  mail-service  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  and  not  less  than  four  mails  each  way  between 
Sitka  and  St.  Michael's  during  the  eight  montlis  best  suited  for  travel- 
ing, with  possibly  a  winter  mail  to  the  Yukon  district  overlan<i ;  that 
the  small  steamer  before  referred  to  be  i)rovided ;  that  a  court-house 
should  be  built  at  Juneau ;  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  j)ropare 
a  code  of  laws,  and  that  three  deputy  marshals  should  be  provided  for. 

lie  closes  by  reverting  to  the  need  of  represiMitation  ot  theTerritory 
and  its  interests  in  some  manner  before  Congress,  and  suggests  that 
the  governor  should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Washington  during  the 
session  or  a  part  of  the  session  of  Congress,  to  represent  the  Territory 
as  its  Delegate. 

WASHINGTON. 

Washington  Territory  has  an  approximate  area  of  06,800  square  miles. 
The  Cascade  Mountains  separate  it  into  two  distinct  climatic  divisions, 
differing  widely  in  topography,  in  vegetation,  and  iu  soil.    The  climate  of 
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the  western  iK>rtio]i  is  moist  and  warm,  while  that  of  the  eastern  is  not 
nnlike  that  of  Virginia. 

The  oensns  retarns  compiled  fh)m  reports  of  county  assessors  show  a 
I>opnlatiou  in  April,  1889,  of  239,544.  This  method  of  enumeration  the 
goTemor  does  not  regard  as  accurate  or  complete,  and  ho  estimates  the 
present  population  at  275,000. 

The  taxable  property  is  valued  at  (124,705,449,  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent,  since  1887.  The  rate  of  tax  levy  for  the  present  year  is  2} 
mills. 

Of  the  44,798,160  acres  of  land  in  the  Territory  21,715,258  have  been 
surveyed.  Of  the  unsurveyed  portion  about  7,000,000  acres  are  mount- 
ainous, and  for  the  most  part  unsuitable  for  settlement.  The  total 
number  of  acres  disposed  of  during  the  year  at  the  different  land  offices 
and  by  sales  of  railroad  lands  was  841,988.41. 

The  governor  considers  the  growth  of  commerce  during  the  year  to 
be  exceedingly  gratifying,  although  no  accurate  statements  can  be  ren- 
dered, owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  grain  product  of  the 
southeastern  section,  the  salmon  pack,  and  the  lumber  of  the  Columbia 
Biver  And  their  way  to  market  by  way  of  Portland  and  Astoria.  The 
influx  of  population  has  given  new  impulse  to  every  avenue  of  trade 
throughout  the  Territory ;  the  expansion  of  commerce  has  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  volume  of  business  has  doubled 
within  two  years. 

The  total  railroad  mileage  within  the  Territory  has  increased  from 
1,197.7  in  1888  to  1,548.2  in  1889.  Construction  is  progressing  on  several 
lines.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  lands  of  the  Territory  suitable 
for  grain  growing  has  yet  been  brought  under  cultivation.  The  crop 
of  grain  fell  short  of  its  usual  average  on  account  of  the  light  rain-fall. 
The  total  export  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  was,  approxi- 
mately, 7,000,000  bushels.  The  shipment  of  hops  for  the  present  year 
has  not  been  ascertained  at  the  time  of  the  report ;  for  1868  it  was 
8,202,287  pounds. 

Stock  raising,  though  still  profitable,  is  diminishing  in  importance. 
Large  areas  formerly  the  range  for  stock  have  been  converted  into  grain 
fields.  No  complete  returns  of  the  number  of  stock  cattle  have  been 
made.  The  number  of  sheep  has  been  estimated  at  7,000,000.  There 
are  at  present  twelve  developed  coal  mines  in  the  Territory,  of  which 
the  total  output  for  the  year  was  1,833,801  tons,  a  decrease  of  216,198 
as  compared  with  1888,  which  is  attributed  to  competition  with  British 
Columbia  mines  and  the  decline  in  price  in  San  Francisco  and  other 
markets. 

Lumbering,  the  first  industry  developed  in  the  Territory,  is  still  the 
most  important.  The  entire  western  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
down  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber, 
estimated  at  20,000,000  acres.  The  lumber  exported  during  the  year 
aggregated  755,000,000  feet. 
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Liberal  provisioii  has  always  been  made  for  the  support  of  schools  in 
Washington,  and  they  have  been  a  source  of  pride  to  its  citizens.  The 
tax  levy  for  school  purposes  in  1389  was  t^OyOSl  .39.  Considerable  rev- 
enue has  also  been  derived  from  the  leasing  of  school  lands. 

By  the  terms  of  the  enabling  act  the  State  will  receive  in  round  num- 
bers 2,000,000  acres  of  school  lands,  which,  if  sold  at  the  minimum 
price  of  (10,  will  yield  (20,000,000  for  school  purposes ;  much  of  the 
land  could  be  sold  for  from  (20  to  (30  an  acre.  In  addition  to  this,  6 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  lying  within  the 
State  goes  to  the  permanent  school  fund.  For  the  maintenance  of  a 
scientific  school  100,000  acres  are  appropriated,  and  for  State,  charitable, 
penal,  educational,  and  reformatory  institutions  200,000  acres. 

The  governor  of  Washington  reports  that  the  closing  year  of  Terri- 
torial existence  has  been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity.  Population 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  any  previous  year,  property  valua- 
tions have  grown  proportionately,  railroad  construction  has  been  active, 
sales  of  railroad  lands  have  been  unusually  large,  and  business  houses 
and  manufacturing  establishments  have  multiplied  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory. It  has  had,  however,  an  undue  share  of  great  disasters,  the 
business  portion  of  the  cities  of  Seattle,  Vancouver,  Ellensburgh,  and 
Spokane  Falls  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  involving  a  loss  of  not 
less  than  $16,000,000.  He  states  that  these  calamities,  though  serious, 
have  not  afiected  the  prosperity  of  the  new  State.  Credit  remains  un- 
impaired, abundant  capital  has  been  offered  from  the  East  for  rebuild- 
ing, no  word  of  discouragement  is  heard,  but  everywhere  there  is  evi- 
dence of  renewed  energy  and  ambition. 

A  constitutional  convention,  held  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  22, 1889,  met  at  Olympia  July  4  and  framed  a  con- 
stitution, which  was  submitted  to  and  ratified  by  the  people  at  a  gen- 
eral election  on  October  1. 

The  governor  states  that  the  subjects  for  national  legislation  in  which 
the  people  of  Washington  are  especially  interested  are :  Liberal  appro- 
priations for  continuing  work  on  the  canal  at  the  cascades  of  the  Colum- 
bia Eiver,  and  construction  of  a  boat-railway  at  The  Dalles ;  appropri- 
ations for  the  improvement  of  navigation  in  the  Upper  Columbia  and 
Snake  Bivers;  the  improvement  at  Gray's  Harbor;  the  allotment  of 
lands  in  severalty  to  all  the  Indians  on  reservations,  and  the  throwing 
open  of  valuable  lands  to  settlement ;  the  establishment  of  a  naval  sta- 
tion at  some  point  on  Puget  Sound ;  the  adjustment  of  the  limits  of  the 
land  grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  Company,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal. 

MONTANA. 

The  governor  states  that  the  area  of  the  Territory  is  91,000,000  acres, 
of  which  it  is  estimated  that  36,000,000  acres  are  cultivable.  Crops 
were  raised  in  1888  on  331,382  acres.    He  strongly  urges  the  adoption 
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of  a  comprehensive  system  of  irrigatioii  to  make  available  for  agricalt- 
nre  the  now  waste  lands  of  the  Territory. 

The  total  namber  of  acres  of  public  lands  settled  apon  daring  the 
year  is  shown  by  records  of  the  several  land  offices  to  be  452,4289041, 
of  which  5,169  acres  were  mineral  and  12,889  coal  lands,  the  remainder 
being  principally  homestead,  desert,  and  pre-emption  entries. 

No  census  of  the  Territory  has  been  taken  since  1880,  when  the  pop- 
ulation was  found  to  be  39,159.  The  total  vote  for  Delegate  to  Gon- 
gress  in  1888  was  40,014,  and  estimating  upon  this,  allowing  one  vote  to 
four  inhabitants,  would  give  a  total  population  in  1888,  of  160,056.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  immigration  into  the  Territory  in  1889,  as  given 
by  railroad  companies,  at  10,250,  and  15,000  Indians,  making  a  total 
population  June  30, 1889,  of  185,306.  This  is,  however,  a  very  conserv- 
ative estimate,  and  the  census  of  1890  will  show  probably  a  population 
of  more  than  200,000. 

The  total  assessment  of  the  Territory  has  increased  fr6m  (18,609,802 
in  1880,  to  467,430,533.70  in  1889,  Property  is  not  taxed  over  60  per 
cent,  of  its  value.  With  a  tax  levy  of  only  2  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
Territorial  purposes,  all  current  expenses  have  been  paid  in  cash,  and 
a  surplus  has  been  maintained  sufficient  to  meet  all  emergencies.  On 
the  30th  of  June  last  there  was  a  cash  balance  of  (88,265.67  in  the 
Territorial  treasury,  with  no  outstanding  unpaid  warrants.  The  ag- 
gregated indebtedness  of  the  sixteen  counties  of  the  Territory  is 
$1,500,000,  mostly  incurred  in  the  erection  of  court-houses  and  other 
buildings,  and  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges. 

There  are  now  completed  within  the- Territory  1,784.9  miles  of  rail- 
road, 283.5  miles  are  under  construction,  and  surveys  have  been  made 
for  875  miles,  upon  which  construction  has  not  been  begun,  but  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  built  during  the  coming  year. 

The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  Territory,  consisting  mainly  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  beef,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  wool,  and  hides,  was 
$45,750,000.  The  total  number  of  cattle  is  estimated  at  1,250,000,  of 
horses  at  220,000,  and  of  sheep  at  2,150,000.  Sheep  are  iocreasiug  more 
rapidly  than  other  stock,  and  the  wool  clip  of  1889  is  estimated  at 
12,000,000  pounds.  The  wool  growers  of  the  Territory  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  tariff  on  wool,  knowing  that  with  the  long" 
and  expensive  haul  to  market  and  the  high  rates  paid  for  labor  and  sup- 
plies, they  could  not  compete  with  prices  of  the  foreign  articles,  if  ad- 
mitted free,  and  would  be  driven  irom  the  field  of  competition. 

The  chief  source  of  Territorial  wealth  is  mining.  Since  the  settle- 
ment of  Montana,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  product  of  its  mines 
has  reached  (200,000,000. 

But  two  things  are  needed  "to  realize  the  full  fruition  of  her  hopes, 
and  to  compensate  justly  the  hardy  pioneers  who  have  builded  up  a 
magnificent  commonwealth  from  the  wilderness:"  First,  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  by  the  Government;  and,  second,  the  collection  of  full 
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daty  on  all  lead  ores  imported  from  Mexico,  whether  in  association  with 
silver  or  noi.  The  lead  producers  of  Montana  confidently  rely  npon 
this  Administration  and  Congress  to  afford  the  necessary  relief  in  this 
matter.  Montana  prodnced  12,000  tons  of  lead  this  year,  bnt  has  been 
able  to  do  so  at  a  profit  only  under  the  stimulus  of  the  high  price  con- 
seqnent  upon  the  assurance  of  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department 
favorable  to  American  producers. 

The  sawed  lumber  product  of  the  Territory  during  the  year  is  esti- 
mated at  150,000,000  feet,  valued  at  $22,500,000.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer more  timber  has  been  destroyed  by  forest  fires  than  could  have  been 
used  by  the  entire  population  of  the  Territory  in  a  generation. 

Since  1872  Montana  has  had  a  public  school  law  adopted  from  that 
of  California,  and  the  schools  have  steadily  grown  in  favor  and  useful- 
ness. All  the  cities  and  large  towns  have  substantial,  commodious, 
and  well-furnished  school-houses,  with  excellent  teachers.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  good,  considering  the  large  area  of  some  of  the  school 
districts.  With  increased  means  to  be  derived  from  school  lands  do- 
nated by  the  General  Government,  and  with  more  compact  settlement 
and  training-schools  for  teachers,  much  better  results  are  expected  for 
the  future  than  have  been  realized  in  the  past. 

By  the  enabling  act  Congress  has  provided  that  none  of  the  school 
lands  which  will  become  available  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
upon  the  admission  of  Montana  as  a  State  shall  be  sold  for  less  than 
$10  per  acre,  nor  leased  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years.  As  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  greater  part  of  these  lands  will  be  marketable  at 
the  price  fixed  and  as  the  term  of  lease  is  so  short  as  to  discourage  per- 
manent improvement,  the  governor  recommends  amendment  of  the  law 
so  as  to  leave  the  State  free  to  act  in  the  matter  as  it  may  deem  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people. 

The  statistics  relative  to  schools  present  a  comparison  between  the 
years  1878  and  1888,  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in 
that  period  from  80  to  316,  and  of  the  value  of  school-houses  from  $67,- 
700  to  8646,670;  in  the  number  of  school  children  from  4,704  to  27,600; 
in  teachers  from  104  to  442,  and  in  the  amount  of  county  tax  for  school 
purposes  from  847,323  to  $317,442.37. 

The  governor  discusses  at  some  length  the  question  of  irrigation  and 
the  best  methods  of  reclaiming  the  said  lands,  as  one  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  and  concludes  that — 

The  best  and  only  easy  way  of  accomplishing  the  end  desired  is  that  CongresB 
grant  to  each  State  in  the  arid  belt,  or  to  each  Territoiy  npon  its  becoming  a 
Stat<»,  all  the  irrigable  lands  within  it«  borders  held  by  the  General  Government,  such 
States  to  bo  charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  reclamation  and  with  their  disposal 
to  actual  settlers,  the  proceeds  to  be  nsed  in  providing  storage  reservoirs  and  in  con- 
structing canals  and  other  facilities  for  conducting  the  water  to  the  proper  points 
for  distribution. 

In  conclusion,  the  governor  remarks  that  the  State  constitution, 
adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  people,  is  believed  to  be 
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Curly  conservative  as  well  as  progressive,  providing  for  economy  of 
administration,  for  ample  and  positive  restrictions  upon  legislation  and 
extravagant  appropriations  of  public  money;  for  salaries  of  public  of- 
ficers proportioned  to  the  services  to  be  rendered  and  the  capacity  of 
the  people  to  pay ;  prohibiting  special  legislation  where  laws  of  a  gen- 
eral character  can  be  made  applicable,  and  restricting  taxation  and  the 
creation  of  public  debts.  The  interests  of  labor  are  amply  cared  for, 
and  public  schools  are  provided  which  are  to  be  open  to  the  children  of 
all  alike.  He  expresses  the  belief  that  a  careful  perusal  of  its  provis- 
ions will  satisfy  any  candid  mind  that  a  State  government,  adminis* 
tered  in  harmony  with  its  spirit  and  intent,  will  cause  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  wealth  and  population,  and  in  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

DAKOTA. 

The  Governor  of  Dakota  in  his  report  contradiv^is  the  popular  im- 
pression that  his  State  is  a  country  of  extreme  cold ;  really  there  is  no 
area  in  the  United  States  with  more  pleasant  sunshiny  days  than 
Dakota ;  the  mean  temperature  varies  from  35.1  at  Fort  Seward  to 
45.5  at  Yankton;  precipitation  from  13.76  inches  at  Fort  Abercombieto 
31.03  at  Fort  Meade.  For  the  year  1888  there  were  273  clear  days. 
The  area  is  150,932  square  miles,  and  the  soil  is  of  great  fertility.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  a  vast  undulating  plain,  the  Black  Hills 
constituting  the  only  mountainous  regions  of  any  extent.  Much  of  it 
is  heavily  timbered,  though  in  the  newer  ])ortious  of  central  and  west- 
em  Dakota  the  plains  are  bare.  In  this  connection  the  governor  sug- 
gests, in  the  interests  of  the  settlers,  the  amendment  rather  than  the 
repeal  of  the  timber-culture  act. 

A  careful  estimate  on  June  30,  1889,  gave  the  population  as  650,000, 
of  which  379,000  are  in  South  Dakota.  The  foreign-born  population 
constitute  about  33^^  per  cent.,  the  larger  number  being  Scandinavians. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  both  skilled  aud  unskilled  labor,  and 
wages  range  from  50  cents  to  $3  a  day. 

Up  to  June  1  the  settUiinent  of  lands  showed  an  increase  in  the  past 
quarter  of  the  yenr.  The  total  acreage  of  lands  entered  or  purchased 
of  settlers  approximates  2,600,000  acres.  With  the  Sioux  Reservation 
the  vacant  lands  will  amount  to  30,000,000  acres. 

Mass-meetings  have  been  held  to  discuss  the  subject  of  irrigation. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-live  artesian  wells  have  been  bored  at  an  average 
depth  of  1,000  feet,  the  average  discliarge  per  minute  ranging  from 
1,800  to  3,000  gallons.  Congressional  appropriation  is  urged  for  the 
furtherance  of  this,  since  the  only  fear  for  agriculture  is  a  failure  of  rain. 
Bonanza  farming  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  northern  Dakota; 
thus  farms,  consisting  of  many  thousand  acres,  are  di\ided  into  sections 
and  worked  on  a  system  which  reduces  the  cost  of  production  to  a  low 
figure.  Dakota  is  eminently  an  agricultural  region,  wheat  being  the 
leading  industry.    The  cultivated  area  is  estimated  this  year  to  be 
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lOyOOOyOOO  acres.  Large  crops  of  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  potatoes  are 
raised.  Stock-raising  is  increasing  rapidly;  in  1889  its  valae  was 
$49,426,961.  The  wool  industry  is  beginning  to  develop.  Dairying  is 
becoming  an  important  business. 

MIKING. 

The  Black  Hills  are  a  great  mining  region,  and  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  there  in  the  past  year.  Vast  deposits  of  tin  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  Harney  Peak  regions,  and  steady  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  the  ontputfor  this 
year  being  equal  to  that  of  last.  A  good  deal  of  prospecting  for  coal 
has  been  done  in  the  hope  of  finding  cheap  fuel,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hay  Greek,  particularly,  some  valuable  mines  have  been  opened,  but 
the  ndlroad  facilities  are  not  sufficient  for  development. 

EDUCATION. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  Dakota  that  the  schools  are  very  extensive  and  flourish- 
ing;  the  attendance  during  the  last  year  was  93,826,  being  74  per  cent. 
There  were  4,425  common  schools  and  42  normal  schools.  The  disad- 
vantage in  the  school  system  is  that  72  counties  are  operating  under 
the  township  and  16  under  the  district  system.  The  township  system 
will  probably  be  adopted  as  the  better.  There  are  3  colleges,  2  normal 
schools,  a  school  of  mines,  a  deaf-mute  school,  and  a  reform  school,  aJl 
public  institutions,  as  well  as  14  private  academies  and  colleges.  The 
Indian  schools  own  property  aggregating  in  value  $100,(K)0.  The  per- 
centage of  school  enrollment  has  risen  from  50  per  cent,  in  1875  to  93 
per  cent.  In  1889.  Two  papers  are  wholly  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses. There  are  teachers'  institutes  and  associations  for  benefit  and 
instruction. 

ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION. 

Valuation  has  increased  only  2  per  cent,  during  the  past  year, 
largely  from  the  fact  that  several  millions  of  railroad  lands  assessed  in 
1888  have  been  withdrawn  from  taxation  because  of  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islature providing  for  a  tax  on  gross  earnings  in  lieu  of  other  taxes  on 
railroad  property,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  assessors  placed  the  val- 
uation at  a  low  figure,  with  the  idea  that  in  this  way  the  county  would 
be  obliged  to  bear  a  less  amount  of  the  Territorial  taxation.  The  total 
assessment  for  1889  was  $164,199,876.  The  financial  standing  of  the 
Territory  is  very  high,  although  the  bonds  bear  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

MILITIA. 

The  Territory  has  a  well  organized  and  equipped  militia,  986  in  num- 
ber. 
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PSNrnSKTIART. 

The  number  confined  on  Jnne  30, 1889,  was  85.  The  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  penitentiary  for  one  year  is  $10|070.30.  The  cost  of  im- 
provements was  $8,679.87. 

BEFC^RM  SCHOOL. 

There  are  33  inmates  in  all  in  this  institntion,  24  being  boys  and  0 
girls,  who  are  carefully  educated  and  taken  care  of. 

INDIANS. 

The  Indians  are  peaceably  disposed.  The  total  Indian  reservations 
include  26,751,805  acres,  of  which  the  Sioux  Beservation  comprises 
21,593,129.  The  Indian  popujation  in  1886  was  32,500 ;  16,000  being 
practically  civilized  and  700  wholly  barbarous.  They  have  20,000  acres 
in  cultivation.  Of  a  school  population  of  7,000,  the  average  attendance 
is  1,293. 

The  governor  incorporates  in  his  report  shorfi  reports  from  the  agents 
of  the  Gheyenne  Biver,  Pine  Bidge,  Sisseton  and  Grow  Greek  Agencies, 
firom  which  it  appears  that  the  Indians  at  those  places  are  pore  or  less 
rapidly  acquiring  the  ways  of  civilization.  They  all  report  the  schools 
in  flourishing  condition. 

The  resources  of  Dakota  are  immense  and  as  yet  largely  undeveloped* 
About  one-half  the  area  of  Dakota  has  been  entered  for  land  claims  up 
to  the  30th  of  Jnne,  1889.  In  addition  to  the  minerals  already  alluded 
to,  which  are  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  coal,  and  the  finding  of  oil  and  natural 
gas,  the  Territory  is  rich  in  possessing  the  finest  building-stone— the  so- 
called  Sioux  Falls  granite,  which  is  extensively  shipped  to  neighboring 
States,  and  which  when  found  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface  is  fire- 
proof; also  in  possessing  the  finest  cement  known,  the  Yankton  cement, 
surpassing  in  adhesive  power  that  of  Portland. 

IDAHO. 

The  present  population  of  Idaho  is  estimated  to  be  113,777,  includ- 
ing 25,000  Mormons.  The  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  is  about 
$25,000,000.  Its  area  is  55,228,160  acres;  of  this  about  8,500,000 
acres  have  been  surveyed,  and  about  one-half  of  the  surveyed  lands 
have  been  entered  under  the  several  land  laws.  A  large  per  cent,  of 
the  surveyed  claimed  lands  are  so  distant  from  streams  that  the  ex- 
pense of  irrigation  is  too  great  for  individuals  to  undertake.  The  gov- 
ernor urges  larger  appropriations  for  the  survey  of  the  Territory,  as 
fully  one-third  of  the  surveyed  lands  are  too  broken  or  mountainous  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Hundreds  of  settlers  who  have  made  valuable 
improvements  are  unable  to  obtain  patents  to  their  lands,  and  are  still 
<' squatters''  tolerated  by  the  Government. 
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The  principal  industry  of  the  Territory  is  mining.  Thcyield  of  valua- 
ble metals  is  nearly  double  that  of  last  year,  and  amounts  to  $17,344,600 
in  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
stock-raising,  and  as  in  other  Territories  the  grade  of  cuttle  and  horses 
is  improving.  Sheep-raising  is  increasing  ittpidly,  and  is  found  profita- 
ble. 

The  vast  forests  of  Idaho  demand  piirticular  attention,  and  the  gov- 
ernor earnestly  recommends  that  Congress  t^ike  steps  toward  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  valuable  belts  of  timber,  by  passing  suitable  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  employment  of  foresters,  etc. 

Interesting  details  of  the  public-school  system  are  given.  In  the 
southern  counties,  commonly  known  as  the  Mormon  counties,  there  is 
a  decided  opposition  manifested  to  it  by  the  Mormons;  many  of  them 
refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school  unless  the  teacher  be  of  the  same 
faith,  and  the  '^  Gentiles  "  refuse  to  permit  their  children  to  be  subjected 
to  Mormon  influences.  Thus  the  public  schools  are  between  two  fires, 
but  the  school  offices  are  gradually  coming  into  the  control  of  the 
"  Gentiles,'^  with  good  results  for  education. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  women  servants,  who,  the  governor  states,  would 
get  ready  employment  at  twenty  and  thirty  dollars  a  month.  A  table  of 
wages  is  given  in  the  report. 

There  have  been  no  outbreaks  of  Indians  in  the  Territory  since  the 
last  annual  report.  Their  general  condition  may  be  said  to  be  good, 
and  when  they  have  all  received  their  lands  in  severalty  the  governor 
believes  they  will  be  contented  and  their  advancement  in  civilization  be 
more  rapid.  He  recommends  that  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
Lemhi  Indians  to  the  Fort  Hall  lieservation  be  renewed,  and  that  they 
be  urged  to  select  homes  there  or  on  some  other  reservation.  There  is 
not  sufficient  agricultural  land  on  their  present  reservation  to  give  each 
Indian  5  acres.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  these  Indians  have  re- 
cently refused  to  accept  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  for  their 
removal  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation. 

UNITED  STATES  PENITENTIARY. 

Attention  is  earnestly  called  to  the  condition  of  the  penitentiary 
located  at  Bois^  City,  where  there  is  pressing  need  of  additional  ac- 
commodations and  of  some  means  of  employing  the  prisoners.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  confined  by  twos  in  small  cells  w^hich  were  only  intended 
for  a  single  prisoner  each,  and  there  are  no  means  of  employing  them 
or  of  giving  them  necessary  exercise.  He  requests  authority  to  em- 
ploy the  prisoners  in  taking  out  stone  from  the  quarry  near  by,  for  the 
purpose  of  surrounding  the  building  with  a  good  and  substantial  wall. 
He  says : 

I  can  not  present  too  strongly  tho  importance  of  hastonin'j  those  much  needed  im- 
provcmentb.  •  *  *  The  j)risonor.s  hjivo  a  ri^ht  to  cxpc'ct  hunuaie  treatment,  wbicb 
is  out  of  the  question  in  their  present  crowded  condition. 
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LBOISIATIVB. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  difFerence  between  the  salaries  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  secretary  as  provided  by  statute  aud  those  appropriated. 
The  governor's  salary,  he  says,  is  not  enough  to  defray  his  actual  ex- 
I>enses,  and  that  of  the  secretary  requires  the  closest  economy.  He 
recommends  that  an  amendment  be  made  to  the  act  of  March  3,  1885, 
which  provides  that  the  Territorial  courts  shall  take  cognizance  of  In- 
dian offenses  under  which  the  Territory  is  obliged  to  pa^^  the  United 
States  for  the  board  and  keeping  of  Indians  sentenced  to  its  peniten- 
tiary,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  their  trials.  He  believes  that  the 
General  Gk>vemment  should  pay  the  exi>enses,  as  in  the  case  of  United 
States  prisoners,  rather  than  compel  the  Territory  to  pay. 

He  earnestly  recommends  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress,*  giving 
the  necessary  authority  to  the  Territory  to  appropriate  for  aud  construct 
a  wagon-road  through  a  certain  portion  of  the  Territory. 

The  governor  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  report  to  the  sub- 
ject of  irrigation,  and  says : 

IRRIGATION. 

The  application  of  w«iter  to  tho  arid  lands  of  the  Territory  has  demonstratod  be- 
yond question  the  great  produotivcness  of  the  soil.  Millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Idaho 
plains  and  plateaus,  once  claasitied  as  a  great  desert,  have  been  proven  to  be  aa  fine 
agricnltaral  land,  when  irrigated,  as  found  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  problem  has  been  and  is  now,  how  can  wat«r  be  conveyed  to  lands 
lying  high  above,  and  in  many  localities  far  distant  from,  streams  from  whence  the 
water  must  be  brought  to  irrigate  t  Another  grave  question  is,  how  can  the  water 
that  goes  to  waste  for  more  than  one-half  the  year  be  garnered  to  be  used  during  the 
season  of  irrigation  t  These  are  questions  that  should  bo  considered,  not  for  the 
present  requirements  only,  but  lookiug  to  the  welfare  of  tho  generations  to  follow. 

The  vitality  of  agriculture  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  those  engaged  in  culti- 
vating the  soil  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  solution  of  this  great  question,  which  has 
to-day  a  greater  significance  to  the  settlement  of  our  lands  and  populating  the  Terri- 
tories than  any  other. 

Prompt  and  decisive  action  should  bo  taken  looking  to  the  control  and  application 
of  water  under  some  well  formulated  system.  Each  year's  delay  renders  any  general 
system  more  difficult,  for  the  reason  that  hundreds  of  additional  wator-rights  have 
been  filed.  To  reconcile  all  those  claiming  priority  of  right  is  a  question  also  to  be 
considered  in  the  adoption  of  a  general  system. 

I  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving  my  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  handling  this 
great  and  important  question  pending  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Irriga- 
tion. 

Inasmuch  as  the  act  of  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  in  making  a  liberal  appropri- 
ation for  the  survey  of  the  arid  regions,  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  water  for  irri- 
gation, was  so  expressed  as  to  give  prominence  to  reservoirs  and  but  slight  reference 
to  surveys  for  canals  and  ditches,  it  was  feared  the  Geological  Bureau  might  so  con- 
strue the  act  as  omitting  canal  surveys  altogether.  To  counteract  such  a  construc- 
tion, if  found  necessary,  aud  to  get  the  work  of  surveying  begun  in  Idaho  as  early  as 
possible,  were  subjects  of  especial  concern,  and  received  immediate  attention  through 
a  timely  report  made  in  February  last  to  the  Department,  by  the  surveyor-general, 
presenting  some  of  tho  features  of  portions  of  Idaho  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
any  other  State  or  Territory.  TIuks  was  ofticiul  attention  directed  to  Idaho,  and  an 
early  oommencement  of  irrigation  surveys  here  satisfactorily  obtained. 
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The  action  of  the  Senate  in  appointing  an  able  and  efficient  committee  of  its  mem- 
bers to  yiaity  penonally  inspect,  and  report  on  the  whole  eabjeot  of  the  reclamation 
of  our  arid  region  will  give  ob  strength  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  edacate  the  whole 
country  to  the  fact  that  our  arid  region  has  arable  land  enough  for  a  kingdom,  and 
our  dry,  basaltic  soil  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Water  is  about  all  the  fertilizer  it  will 
ever  need. 

MORMONISH. 

Fully  one-fifth  of  the  popnlation  of  the  Territory  are  Momioiis. 
Polygamy  is  not  at  present  openly  practiced,  bat  that  it  is  practiced 
secretly  there  seems  to  be  no  donbt,  as  indictments  are  foond  at  nearly 
every  term  of  the  court,  and  quite  a  number  have  been  convicted.  The 
governor  has  not  the  means  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  charge  that  plural  marriages  are  still  contracted  in  secret  in  their 
tabernacles.  He  states  that  he  has  ground,  however,  for  believing 
that  there  is  a  division  of  sentiment  in  the  church  on  this  question. 

The  "  test-oath  "  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  l?erritory 
to  be  valid,  and  is  now  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United 
States.  The  declaration  of  rights  adopted  by  the  first  constitutional 
convention  contains  an  article  prohibiting  polygamy  forever. 

STATEHOOD. 

On  April  2  last  Governor  Stevenson  issued  a  proclamation  recom- 
mending that  the  people  elect  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention, 
to  meet  at  Bois6  City  on  the  4th  of  July,  1889.  The  present  governor 
supplemented  this  prodamati  on  on  May  11,  fully  indorsing  his  prede- 
cessor's recommendations.  Seventy-two  delegates  were  elected,  and  the 
convention  was  in  session  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  days.  The 
constitution  adopted  by  them  was  voted  on  on  the  5th  of  Ifovember 
and  accepted  by  the  people.  The  Territory  now  awaits  legislation  by 
Congress. 

WYOMING. 

The  governor  of  this  Territory  submits  a  long  and  interesting  re- 
port, replete  with  valuable  information  as  to  its  resources,  its  political 
organization,  and  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  with  a  view  to  its 
prospective  statehood. 

Wyoming  is  the  youngest  of  the  Tonitories,  but  contains  62,645,120 
acres— nearly  100,000  square  miles— and,  when  admitted,  will  be  the 
eighth  in  size  of  all  the  States.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  from  95,000 
to  105,000.  Of  this  vast  domain  the  governor  estimates  that  between 
12,000,000  and  15,000,000  acres  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  and  that 
nearly  10,000,000  acres  are  as  yet  covered  with  timber. 

The  governor  states  that  while  the  contraction  of  the  open  ranges  and 
other  causes  has  lessened  the  cattle  industry  in  Wyoming,  it  still  re- 
mains the  chief  industry  5  at  present  comprising  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  wealth  of  the  Territory.  The  grade  of  cattle  has  improved,  and 
better  modes  of  management  are  being  adopted.    He  believes  that  ulti- 
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mately  stock^fiEuiniDgy  or  the  combiDation  of  agricoltnre  and  stock  rais- 
ingy  will  greatly  increase  the  total  namber  of  cattle,  their  quality,  and 
prcK&ts  to  the  Territory. 

Sheep  raising  is  now  established  on  a  permanent  and  paying  basis. 
The  low  price  for  wool  during  the  tariff  agitation  has  been  discourag- 
ing, but  confidence  is  returning  with  the  friendly  attitude  of  woolen  man- 
nfactorers  and  Congress  regarding  protective  tariffl  Nearly  all  the  graz« 
ing  lands  in  the  Territory  are  adapted  to  this  industry. 

MISISQ, 

The  mining  industry  of  Wyoming  presents  perhaps  the  greatest  pos 
sibillties  of  any  of  its  resources.  There  are  not  only  the  precious  metals, 
but  inexhaustible  quantities  of  coal,  petroleum,  iron,  and  soda.  The 
governor  gives  a  long  list  of  other  minerals  which  are  found  in  large 
deposits,  also  a  large  variety  of  building  stones.  The  area  underlaid 
with  coal  exceeds  30,000  square  miles,  double  the  coal-fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania. More  than  2,000,000  tons  are  annually  mined,  exceeding 
$5,000,000  in  value.  A  number  of  oil-wells  have  been  opened,  and  only 
await  better  transportation  facilities  for  development. 

The  wealth  of  the  Territory  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000,  and  its  total 
bonded  indebtedness,  $320,000.  It  has  no  floating  debt,  and  had  on 
October  1, 1889,  $47,752.76  in  cash  in  its  treasury.  Tlie  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  Territory  is  high.  Its  bonds,  bearing  6  per  cent,  annual 
interest,  sell  at  above  12  per  cent,  premium. 

The  governor  states  that  land  matters  in  the  Territory  were  set  back 
for  several  years  by  the  withholding  of  patents  and  the  disposition  of 
those  in  authority  to  regard  all  settlers  with  suspicion.  This  has  been 
greatly  improved,  however,  by  the  recent  action  of  the  General  Land 
Office  in  issuing  nuoierous  patents  unjustly  withheld.  The  governor 
gives  as  his  opinion  that  the  general  land  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
apt  to  work  great  hardship  and  injustice  to  the  actual  settlers  of  the 
mountain  regions,  where  crops  are  seldom  raised  without  artificial  irri- 
gation, and  160  acres  is  insufficient  to  support  a  farmer's  stock.  He 
urges  the  need  of  appropriation  for  surveys,  and  complains  of  the  in- 
juiies  worked  by  fraudulent  surveys  made  under  the  "  special  deposit 
system." 

IRKIGATION. 

The  need  of  a  general  system  of  irrigation  is  urged,  and  the  action  of 
the  National  Government  in  making  an  appropriation  for  the  examina- 
tion and  survey  of  reservoir  sites  is  commended  by  the  governor.  He 
says: 

It  is  to  be  hopeil  that  it  wiU  result  in  such  early  action  by  Congress  as  shall  secure  the 
fall  utilization  of  tho  waters  of  our  streams  and  the  retention  and  use  of  the  waters 
which  now  run  to  waste  during  the  wint-er  months  and  during  the  early  summer  floods. 
While  private  enterprise  will  undoubtedly  carry  out  the  work  necessary  to  the  full 
utilization  of  the  average  summer  (low  of  our  streams,  the  work  of  coustructing  an 
extensive  system  of  storage  basius  for  liolding  back  the  flood-waters  and  the  water 
Ab  89 29 
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escaping  during  the  non-irrigating  seaaon  ia  an  undertaking  of  great  difficulty,  and 
involves  an  outlay  whicli  will,  except  in  a  few  favored  looalitieSi  prevent  the  work 
being  undertaken  by  private  business  enterprise.  There  are  sites  fbr  such  storage- 
basins  on  nearly  every  stream,  and  their  improvement  would  result  in  a  very  great 
extension  of  the  cultivated  area  oyer  what  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

umbbr. 

The  governor  recommends  legislation  providing  for  the  leasing  of 
timber  lands,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  urges  that  the  nse  of  tim- 
ber by  settlers  and  others,  under  proper  regulations,  would  in  a  great 
measure  prevent  the  spread  of  fires  which  every  year  devastate  large 
areas.  He  gives  as  his  opinion  that  the  amount  of  timber  used  in  this 
way  does  not  reach  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  consumed  by  forest 
fires.  He  believes  it  to  be  important  that  Congress  should  set  aside 
large  forest  reservations  at  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers,  and  reserve 
them  from  disposal  under  existing  laws. 

EDUCATION. 

Compulsory  education  is  the  law  of  Wyoming,  and  a  high  standard 
of  the  public  scliools  has  been  maintained.  The  census  of  1^>S0  reported 
less  illiteracy  in  Wyoming  than  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the 
Union.  The  Wyoming  University  at  Laramie  offers  free  the  benefits 
of  a  higher  education,  and  good  graded  schools  are  supported  in  all  the 
larger  towns  and  cities.  The  Territory  has  already  derived  benefit 
from  the  act  of  August  9, 1888,  providing  for  the  leasing  of  school  lands 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

Under  the  head  of  labor  supply,  the  governor  says  that  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  living  in  the  Territory,  as  compared  with  the  States  east 
of  the  Missouri,  is  one  frequently  asked.  He  answers  it  by  saying  that 
wages  are  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  Middle  States, 
while  the  cost  of  living  in  towns  and  cities  on  the  railroad  is  10  to  20 
per  cent,  greater,  and  he  submits  a  list  of  approximate  current  wages 
that  merits  attention  by  those  meditating  immigration  to  this  Terri- 
tory. 

STATEHOOD. 

The  people  of  the  Territory  are  anxious  for  statehood.  Although 
the  present  administration  has  greatly  relieved  the  situation  by  ap- 
pointing all  Territorial  officers  from  among  bona-fide  residents  of  the 
Territory,  yet  the  people  desire  the  full  benefits  of  citizenship.  The 
governor  says  that,  having  been  requested  by  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
ties to  apportion  the  number  of  delegates,  with  the  aid  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice and  secretary,  and  to  aid  otherwise  in  the  convening  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  failed  to  pass,  an  appointment  was  made  on  the  3d  day  of  June, 
1889,  and  a  proclamation  issued  designating  the  second  Monday  of 
July,  1889,  for  an  election  for  delegates.    The  convention  met  at  Ohey- 
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enne,  and  was  in  session  from  September  2  to  the  30th,  of  the  present 
year.  The  resnlt  of  their  labors  was  the  constitution  and  an  address 
to  Congress,  which  he  attaches  to  his  report,  together  with  his  procla- 
mation and  apportionment  of  delegates,  and  he  recommends  that  at  the 
coming  session  of  Oongress  an  act  be  passed  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Territory  as  a  State. 

The  Gk>vemor  also  submits  some  recoommendations  as  to  the  care  of 
the  I^ational  Park,  which  being  almost  wholly  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Territory,  is  of  special  interest  to  its  people,  and  urges  more  efficient 
means  of  administering  justice  to  offenders  within  its  bounds;  that  a 
larger  force  of  troops  be  detailed  for  its  care,  and  that  a  special  appro- 
priation be  made  for  the  clearing  away  of  fallen  timber,  to  prevent 
fireSj  which  there  do  great  damage.  He  also  recommends  that  the 
Territory  be  re-imbursed  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,  which  has  been  ex 
pended  in  protecting  the  Park  prior  to  March,  1886. 

UTAH. 

The  governor  of  Utah,  in  his  report  for  1889,  states  that  the  total 
population  of  the  Territory  is  230,000,  of  which  96,935  are  foreign  born. 

The  total  vote  cast  in  the  last  election  for  legislative  assembly  was 
20,496.  Many  counties  have  no  form  of  apportionment,  however,  and  do 
not  receive  proportionate  representation.  The  governor,  therefore, 
urges  that  a  new  apportionment  be  made  by  Congress  after  the  new 
census,  and^also  that  Federal  authorities  should  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point various  officers  to  protect  the  apostate  Mormons,  in  order  that  the 
"ostracism  in  force  against  them  may  be  eliminated,"  and  that  they 
may  be  induced  to  remain  in  the  Territory.  The  Gentiles  are  not  in 
the  majority,  although  their  numbers  are  increasing,  but  the  Mormons 
are  the  larger  property-owners,  as  well  as  the  more  numeroun,  and  are 
spreading  in  colonies  over  the  neighboring  Territories.  With  them  it 
is  the  church  first,  the  country  afterward.  The  questions  of  politics  and 
of  church  are  so  largely  united  that  the  issue  becomes  chiefly  religious, 
the  candidates  of  the  church  having  great  influence.  A  small  number 
of  Mormons  broke  away  from  the  strict  rules  at  the  last  election,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  number  will  increase. 

The  governor  recommends,  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  attending 
the  enforcement  of  law  in  Utah  on  account  of  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  people,  that  the  political  power  be  taken  wholly  away  from  the 
church,  by  viitue  of  the  rules  of  which  some  of  the  most  lucrative  county 
offices  descend,  as  does  the  priesthood,  from  father  to  son,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  "  common  people." 

In  regard  to  public  schools  the  governor  states  that  the  tax  raised  is 
only  half  sufficient  to  support  them;  therefore  tuition  fees  must  be  paid. 
He  is  of  the  belief  that  the  Mormon  people  are  preparing  for  denomina- 
tional schools.  This  has  been  done  in  some  counties,  and  children  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  common  schools.    It  is  advised  that  coiitc^V 
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should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  authorities,  as  friendly  to 
the  public  school  system;  and  an  increase  of  lands  panted  for  school 
purposes,  the  total  value  of  which  is  now  only  $75,000.  He  considers 
that  the  Government  should  also  take  some  measures  so  that  the  title  to 
grazing  lands  in  the  Territory  can  be  vested  in  persons  engaged  in  rais- 
ing stock,  since  there  is  at  present  no  harmony  of  interest  between 
those  now  occupying  the  lands,  and  disputes  constantly  arise. 

Mining  interests  have  been  prosperous,  and  the  total  value  of  gold 
and  silver  exported  has  increased.  Iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  the  ores 
found  in  greatest  abundance ;  coal  lies  in  extensive  tracts.  There  is 
building  stone  of  every  grade  and  salt  in  large  deposits.  During  the 
past  year  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  live 
stock,  and  large  numbers  were  imported. 

There  are  at  present  598,560  miles  of  railroad  in  Utah,  and  companies 
are  being  formed  for  further  construction.  420,302,984  tons  of  freight 
were  shipped  in  1888  and  1889  over  the  Union  Pacific  lines  in  Utah. 

There  is  ready  occupation  for  laborers  of  all  kinds  in  the  Territory. 
The  average  hours  are  nine  a  day,  and  wages  vary  from  $1.50  to  $4.50. 
The  material  prosperity  of  tbe  Territory  has  largely  increased.  There 
is  much  immigration  from  the  States,  and  large  investments  in  real 
estate  are  being  made. 

The  governor  urges  the  erection  of  a  public  building  for  federal  offices 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  annually  for  rent*. 

In  regard  to  the  Indians,  he  says  that  those  on  the  Uintah  and  Uncom- 
pahgre  Reservations  are  contented  and  should  be  self  supporting.  Those 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  exist  in  small  numbers  and  are  nearly  desti- 
tute. Against  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Colorado  Utes  to  Utah  a  pro- 
test is  raised  as  being  dangerous  to  rights  vestecl  in  the  settlers. 

Utah  embraces  54,380,000  square  miles  of  laud  and  water ;  the  pro- 
portion of  mountainous  laud  being  88  per  cent.  To  correct  the  natural 
aridity  it  is  recommended  that  unappropriated  and  unreserved  lauds 
in  Utah  should  be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  from  tbe  proceeds  ot  which 
reservoirs  should  be  established  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  water. 
This  might  be  made  a  condition  on  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State. 

KEPOET   OF  THE  UTAH   COMMISSION. 

The  Utah  Commission,  after  August,  1888,  i^roceeded  to  prepare  for 
the  voting  for  Delegate,  and  appointed  a  board  of  canvassers.  The  vote 
was  20,495,  an  increase  of  4,342.  The  meager  vote  in  proportion  to  the 
population  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  tbat  the  Mormons  are  largel^Mn 
the  majority,  and  the  Gentiles,  though  naming  a  candidate,  had  no 
hopes  of  success.  Tbe  Commission  canvassed  elections  in  twenty-three 
towns,  and  found  them  all  free  from  fraud.  The  Gentiles  won  twice  in 
the  city  election  in  Ogden. 

Careful  measures  have  been  taken  for  fairness  of  ballot  and  for  re- 
vising and  correcting  lists  of  voters.    To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
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Edmand  Tacker  act,  the  Commission  appointed  registrars  from  the 
non-MormoQ  element,  and  in  the  boards  of  election  two  oat  of  three 
members  are  Gentiles.  The  wisdom  of  this  is  seen  in  the  steady  in- 
crease  of  the  non-Mormon  vote.  Polygamy  is  not  openly  practiced* 
The  Commission  does  not  alBrm  or  deny  secret  marriages  of  this  sort; 
bat  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  appointing  Mormons  as  reg- 
istrars, and  no  report  of  polygamons  marriages  has  come  from  thenu 
There  were  357  convictions  for  offenses  against  laws  of  Congress  since 
September,  1888.  It  is  considered  no  disgrace  for  Mormons  to  have 
been  in  the  penitentiary  for  sach  crimes,  but  a  badge  of  merit,  lead- 
ing to  advancement  in  the  charch,  and  they  prefer  to  go  to  prison 
rather  than  promise  in  court  to  refrain  in  the  future.  The  Commission 
expresses  its  opinion  that  in  granting  statehood  to  Utah,  non-Mormons 
would  be  wholly  deprived  of  political  place  or  trust  and  would  be  boy- 
cotted. 

As  an  instance  of  the  feeling  against  the  Gentiles,  it  is  stated  that 
the  non-Mormon  probate  judge  appointed  by  the  President  receives  $5 
per  annum,  while  the  probate  judge  appointed  by  the  Mormons  makes 
$200  per  annum. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  district  courts  be  given  plenary 
jarisdiction  over  sexual  offenses  against  the  laws  of  Congress ;  that 
these  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  general  statutes  of  limita- 
tion of  the  United  States;  that  a  person  be  condemned  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  for  the  first  ofi*ense,  and  three  for  the  second ;  that  the 
appointment  of  Territorial  officers  be  in  the  hands  of  the  governor, 
with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Commission,  and  that  a  law  be  enacted 
preventing  immigration  of  people  seeking  immunity  from  crime  under 
cover  of  religion.  It  also  recommends  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting polygamy.  A  law  should  be  passed  granting  to  a  board,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  the  Commission,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, power  to  apportion  Salt  Lake  City  into  alderinanic  and  council- 
manic  districts,  and  there  should  be  annual  revisio  i  of  registrations. 

MINORITY    REPORT. 

This  report  embraces  two  subjects,  polygamy  and  public  lands. 
After  a  long  discussion  on  polygamy,  showing  that  it  is  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  nature,  a  statement  is  made  of  the  various  hiws  enacted  by 
Congress  against  it.  As  an  example  of  their  efHcacy,  it  is  asserteil 
that  during  the  years  from  ISGli  to  1875  there  were  no  convictions  for 
polygamy,  though  crimes  were  rife:  fi'om  1875  to  1884  there  were  only 
two;  the  reasons  given  being  tliat  courts  were  powerless  to  reject  or 
challenge  jurors,  and  that  the  jurors  refnsed  to  convict.  The  effect  of 
this  was  to  strengthen  the  Mormons  in  their  belief  that  as  a  religious 
tenet  polygamy  would  be  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  corrected  by  the  ruling  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Territorial  district  court,  that  it  belonged  to  the 
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inherent  power  of  the  court  to  provide  itself  with  a  jarj,  when  neces- 
sary ;  since  then  there  have  been  twenty-one  convictions  (from  1884  to 
1889).  As  to  voters  not  being  disbarred  from  the  polls  for  religious 
convictions  the  report  recommends  that  polygamy  by  constitutional 
amendment  be  absolutely  prohibited  forever. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  governor,  in  his  report  for  1889,  states  that  all  land  is  under 
Spanish  or  Mexican  grants,  and  no  owner  is  reqnired  to  present  his 
claim.  All  grants  of  surveyor-general  were  confirmed  before  1&72,  and 
one  only  since.  The  titles  being  unsettled,  the  governor  recommends  a 
limitation  of  time  for  presentation  of  grants  and  a  special  tribunal  foi 
hearing  them  and  settling  the  title. 

Much  disappointment  is  felt  in  the  Territory  at  its  non-admittance  as 
a  State,  and  the  governor  argues  against  the  idea  that  New  Mexico 
is  not  prepared  for  statehood.  It  has  elected  legislatures  for  forty 
years;  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  is  decreasing;  there  are  many  public 
and  private  schools ;  the  character  of  the  native  Mexican  population 
is  conservative  and  reliable.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1885  was 
134,141 ;  the  present  number  is  estimated  by  the  governor  as  a  little 
under  200,000.  Registered  voters  number  42,698.  The  assessed  value 
of  property  in  the  Territory  in  1888  was  $45,690,723,  and  estimates  for 
1889  show  a  moderate  increase. 

The  rain-fall  this  year  is  reports  as  less  than  half  of  the  average, 
and  the  rivers  are  lowered,  the  governor  claims,  by  the  system  of  irri- 
gation practiced  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  system  of  azequinas  is  recommended  only  for  narrow  belts,  and  is 
insufficient  for  large  areas  of  land.  That  which  seems  most  suitable  is 
the  reservoir  system.  The  Eio  Grande  is  at  present  practically  dry, 
and  private  companies  in  numbers  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion. 

The  scarcity  of  water,  though  affecting  crops  in  some  parts,  has  not 
done  so  much  damage  as  was  feared.  Wheat  and  other  grains  were 
harvested  too  early  to  be  affected.  There  is  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  foreign  grapes  have  been  in- 
troduced and  are  cultivated  in  Mesella  Valley. 

The  stock  business  is  in  a  depressed  condition  from  over-supply ;  still 
there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle. 

The  high  price  of  wool  gives  new  impetus  to  sheep  raising,  and  the 
grade  of  sheep  is  improving. 

MINING. 

The  greatest  interest  of  the  Territory  are  the  mines,  which  are  worked 
on  a  large  scale,  new  ones  constantly  being  opened.  Lead  would  be 
favorably  affected  by  doing  away  with  the  free  introduction  of  cheap 
lead  ores  from  Mexico.    The  expense  of  obtaining  mineral  patents 
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flhoiild  be  rednced,  as  it  is  so  large  as  to  deter  many  persons  firom  un- 
dertaking the  business.  Goal  mines  are  large  and  snccessfally  worked. 
The  undeveloped  resources  of  New  Mexico  indeed  now  largely  surpass 
in  ooal^  mineral,  grazing,  and  agricultural  land,  those  of  any  otiier  State 
or  Territory  of  the  Union. 

KDUOATZON. 

Education  is  constantly  improving.  The  school  law  is  defective  in 
not  providing  a  Territorial  superintendent,  and  there  is  also  a  lack  in 
the  school  fund.  The  number  of  pupils  at  public  schools  is  16,803 ; 
teachers, 486;  143 schools  are  taught  in  English  ;  106  taught  in  Spanish; 
95  with  both.  The  governor  urges  an  immediate  sale  of  some  portion 
of  the  school  lands  to  form  a  school  fund,  such  lands  being  now  reserved 
fix)m  sale  until  New  Mexico  becomes  a  State. 

Among  the  Indians,  the  Navajoes  are  constantly  increasing  in  wealth. 
Their  iK>pulation  numbers  21,000,  and  is  increasing.  They  have  a  large 
amount  of  live-stock,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  Pueblos  have  not 
changed  their  peaceable  and  orderly  life,  and  Indian  schools  are  flourish- 
ing. The  governor  urges  the  education  of  the  most  promising  Indian 
pupils  in  medicine,  and  thinks  there  should  be  a  good  Indian  physician 
in  each  of  the  Pueblo  villages  and  in  each  reservation. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Five  new  buildings  were  provided  for  by  the  last  legislature :  The 
University  of  Now  Mexico  at  Albuquerque,  the  New  Mexico  School  of 
Mines  at  Sorocco,  the  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum  at  Las  Vegas,  the 
Agricultural  College  and  Agricultural  Station  of  New  Mexico  at  Las 
Oruces.  As  required,  the  people  of  the  locality  conveyed  to  the  Terri- 
tory the  necessary  land,  ranging  from  5  to  100  acres.  Trustees  have  al- 
ready been  appointed,  and  building  will  commence  when  sufficient 
amounts  have  accrued  from  taxation ;  but  the  support  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  grants  of  land  from  Oongress  when  New  Mexico  becomes 
a  State.  The  governor  urges  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  the  governor's  palace  at  Santa  F^,  as  it  is  a  most  interesting  and 
venerable  structure. 

ABIZONA. 

The  governor,  in  his  report  for  1889  states  that  the  population  of  the 
Territory  in  1882  was  82,966.  The  registered  vote  in  1888  was  11,538; 
an  increase  from  1886  of  711.  The  estimated  population  is  now  60.948; 
the  loss  being  due  to  the  exoilus  of  the  mining  population  since  1882. 
The  Mormons  in  Arizona  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  vote  in  a  body 
as  they  think  the  interest  of  their  church  demands.  They  are  in  num- 
ber about  8,000. 

The  governor  urges  the  re-establishment  of  the  act  disfranchising 
the  Mormons,  whom  he  regards  as  a  dangerous  element  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. 
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The  taxable  property  amounts  to  $26,575,692,  now  raised  to  $30,000,000 
by  the  Teri-itorial  board  of  eqaab'zation.  The  indebtedness  amounts  to 
$752,000,  at  an  average  interest  of  8  per  cent.  The  governor  asks  au- 
thority to  issue  fifty-year  bonds,  at  interest  estimated  not  to  exceed  5 
per  cent.  He  also  asks  that  counties  and  cities  may  borrow  from  the 
Teriitory  enough  to  pay  off  their  debts  and  pay  the  same  rate  as  the 
Territory  pays.  The  saving  thus  made  would  amount  to  $90,000  an- 
nually. 

UkND  ENTRIES. 

The  acreage  is  500,798.15,  value  $90,081.25.  The  governor  does  not 
approve  the  enforcement  of  the  <^  irrigation  law,"  and  suggests  that 
the  land  law  be  supplemented  by  a  provision  permitting  the  settler  to 
give  half  his  land,  and  to  pay  $5  per  acre  for  water  right  on  the  remain- 
ing half,  with  yearly  payment  of  $2  for  dams.  The  desert  land  law 
alone  is  suitable  to  Arizona,  and  he  advises  granting  these  lands  to 
Arizona  as  swamp  lands  are  given  to  other  States. 

LAND  CHANTS. 

The  governor  urges  settlement  of  land  grants  now  before  Oongress, 
and  pronounces  the  Peralta  grant  a  fraud.  He  also  advocates  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad  lands. 

The  commerce  of  Arizona  is  much  hampered  by  lack  of  railroad  facil- 
ities, prohibitory  rates,  and  charges  for  building  materials,  and  it  is  ad- 
vised that  power  be  given  the  Territory  to  subsidize  two  northern  and 
southern  railroads  through  the  Territory,  by  which  immense  benefits 
would  be  cotferred.  There  are  at  x>resont  1,096.327  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  Territory. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  are  largely  held  back  also  by  lack  of 
railway  facilities j  it  is  impossible  to  find  consumption  for  what  is  now 
raised,  there  being  no  method  of  transporting  the  crops.  Fruit  culture, 
especially  of  grapes  and  figs,  is  increasing. 

Stock-raising,  though  it  has  declined  steadily  since  1886,  is  still  only 
second  in  industrial  importance  to  mining  industry,  the  climate  of 
Arizona  being  especially  adapted  for  the  former.  The  breed  of  cattle 
is  improving  steadily,  through  the  introduction  of  bulls  of  good  blood. 

Mining  has  had  a  healthy  growth  in  the  last  year,  and  prospecting 
has  largely  increased.  The  industry  is  held  back  somewhat  by  the  lack 
of  sulOacient  transportation  facilities. 

The  value  of  gold  mined  for  1888  was  8850,000;  silver,  $356,000;  a 
slight  increase  in  gold  and  decrease  in  silver.  The  governor  suggests 
that  the  mining  law  should  bo  amended  so  as  to  require  for  each  loca- 
tion or  re-location  a  shaft  10  feet  deep  within  ninety  days.  He  also 
recommends  legislation  for  mill-site  reservoirs. 

Arizona  has  a  large  area  of  forest,  principally  pine,  spruce,  yellow, 
and  red  juniper,  also  walnut,  oak,  and  ash  mesquite,  and  iron-wood. 
Sawmills  exist  along  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad, 
but ''  lack  of  transportation ''  prevents  production  up  to  their  capacity. 
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The  governor  nrges  sale  of  timber  from  Oovemment  land,  lumber  now 
coming  ftom  Washington  Territory. 

The  school  system  is  liberally  carried  oat,  and  the  attendance  is  good. 
The  Territorial  University  is  in  process  of  constraction.  The  governor 
desires  that  Congress  shoald  permit  the  Territory'  to  control  the  school 
lands  under  reasonable  restrictions  as  fast  as  pnblic  surveys  are  ex- 
tended over  them,  many  sections  now  being  farmed  and  the  Territory 
receiving  nothing. 

The  labor  snpply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  Wages  range  from  81.50 
to  $G.50  a  day. 

There  are  no  Indian  troubles  since  the  removal  of  Oeronimo. 

The  governor  advocates  the  reduction  in  size  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion, esi)ecially  San  Carlos,  and  urges  that  that  part  south  of  the  Oils 
be  cut  off  from  the  reservation. 

As  there  are  no  public  buildings  in  the  Territory  large  rents  are  paid, 
amounting  to  $10,440  per  annum.  The  governor  suggests  the  erection 
of  public  buildings  at  Tucson,  PhoBuix,  and  Prescott. 

An  appropriation  for  the  building  of  artesian  wells  is  advocated ; 
also  that  Congress  should  allow  franchise  to  the  citizens  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  election  of  President  and  to  allow  their  Delegate  a  vote  in 
Congress. 

The  governor  discusses  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature 
after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days,  and  asks  that  appropriate  action 
be  taken  by  Congress,  since  upon  the  legality  of  this  depends  most  of 
the  laws  of  Arizona.  The  Secretary  joins  iu  the  recommendation  on 
this  point  most  earnestly.  The  affairs  of  Arizona  are  in  a  very  unsat- 
isfactory condition  because  of  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  validity  of 
the  laws  Including  even  those  for  collecting  a  revenue  for  its  Territoiial 
government. 

The  governor  also  asks  that  he  be  given  the  power  of  removal  for 
cause,  which  was  dropped  out  of  the  code  by  the  code  commission 
under  his  predecessor,  and  that  militia  law  be  re-established. 

There  is  no  appropriation  bill  for  1888-1890,  except  the  one  depending 
upon  the  validity  of  the  sixty-day  opinion.  The  militia  act  and  Mor- 
mon test  oath  are  in  the  governor's  judgment  essential  to  the  good 
government  of  Arizona. 

Instances  as  to  the  effect  of  liis  want  of  power  of  removal  are  that  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  Territorial  prison,  who  is  acting  in  violation 
of  law  in  allowing  prison  convicts  to  work  for  private  persons  outside 
of  the  wall,  and  ho  is  powerless  to  remove  him.  The  commissioners  of 
the  insane  asylum,  upon  the  Governor's  refusing  to  blindly  sign  warrants 
for  the  expense  of  asylum,  have  failed  to  do  their  duty. 

The  governor  asks  an  appropriation  of  $3,500  and  $2,500  for  salaries 
for  governor  and  secretary,  the  amounts  now  allowed  of  $3,600  and 
$1,800  being  inadequate  compensation  for  the  services  which  these  of- 
ficers are  required  to  perform. 
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THE  MARITIME  CANAL  COMPANY  OP  NICARAGUA. 

The  report  of  this  company  had  not  been  recef  yed  np  to  the  time  of 
this  report,  bat  it  is  understood  that  the  corporation  has  been  organ- 
ized and  has  commenced  work  under  its  charter.  The  rfeport  will  be 
forwarded  to  Congress  in  due  time  on  form  heretofore  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

John  W.  Noble, 

Secreta/ry. 
To  the  President. 
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EEPOET  ">P  THE  OOMMISSIONEE  OF  THE  GENEEAL  LAND 

OFFICE. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washingtorij  D.  C,  Sq^tefuber  17, 1889. 

Sir  :  1  nave  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending:  June  30, 1889. 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  1889,  the  resignation  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Stockslager, 
as  Commissioner,  wbs  duly  accepted,  whereupon,  being  A^istant  Com- 
missioner, the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  bureau  have  devolved 
npon  me  as  Acting  Commihsioner  from  that  date. 

This  report  therefore  covers  the  doings  of  the  Cteneral  Land  Office 
for  eleven  months  under  the  administration  of  my  predecessor  and  only 
one  month  under  my  own  management. 

Entering  upon  my  duties  as  Acting  Commissioner  I  found  myseli 
confronted  with  an  enormous  amount  of  unfinished  business  left  over 
from  former  administrations  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  office.  This 
great  accumulation  of  official  work  in  arrears  I  found  to  result  partly 
from  the  constantly  increasing  returns  of  the  one  hundred  and  seven 
local  land  offices  in  the  several  public  land  States  and  Territories,  which 
has  been  met  by  no  corresponding  increase  of  clerical  force,  and  in  great 
part  also  by  the  prevalence  in  the  office  of  mistaken  methods  and  prac- 
tices, which,  in  my  judgment,  had  the  eflTect  of  obstructing  rather  than 
facilitating  the  proper  transaction  of  business.  I  found  that  much  time 
was  expended  in  the  performance  of  what  may  be  termed  mere  "  divis- 
ion work,''  or  work  considered  proper  for  the  internal  management  of 
the  different  divisions,  or  consumed  in  work  of  a  merely  preliminary 
character  as  introductory  to  the  important  work  on  hand,  or  in  useless 
guards  against  improbable  or  impossible  irregularities,  instead  of  being 
employed  in  efficient  work  directly  applied  for  the  prompt  examination 
and  rapid  disposition  of  the  cases  arising.  Thus  a  large  number  of 
clerks  were  employed  in  the  performance  of  duties,  laborious  and  intri- 
cate, which  in  no  manner  quickened  the  final  disposition  of  business. 
On  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  as  the  true  policy  for  the  General  Land 
Office  to  discard  all  unnecessary  work,  all  roundabout  methods  of  pro* 
cedure,  in  seeking  the  desired  practical  results,  namely,  final  examina- 
tions and  patents,  in  the  shortest  time  and  by  the  most  direct  methods 
possible  consistent  with  the  proper  execution  of  the  laws.  Any  method, 
practice,  or  proceeding  inconsistent  with  such  a  policy  is  objectionable 
and  should  be  discarded. 
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Upon  assnmiog  the  duties  of  Acting  Commissioner  I  was  instnictcd 
by  you  to  institute  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  existing  methods  of  doing 
business  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  bureau,  and  to  make  such  changes 
therein  as  would  expedite  as  much  as  possible  the  final  disposition  of 
cases  pending  for  examination. 

Acting  upon  the  instructions  so  received  I  found,  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  records,  that  during  the  four  years  of  the  prior  admin- 
istration of  the  bureau  there  had  been  an  increase  over  the  former 
accumulation  of  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  cases  awaiting  action. 
Inquiring  into  the  history  of  this  unprecedented  and  embarrassing  con- 
dition of  things  I  discovered,  among  other  obvious  causes  therefor, 
that  on  April  3, 1885,  the  following  order  had  been  issued: 

Dbpartmkxt  of  tub  Intebiou,  General  Land  Office, 

ir<uhington,  D.  C,  April  3,  1885. 
Order.  1 

Final  action  in  this  ofUcc  npon  all  entries  of  the  pnblic  lands,  except  private  cash 
entries  and  snch  scrip  locations  as  arc  not  dependent  npon  acts  of  settlement  and 
cnltivation,  is  suspended  in  the  follow iu£:  localities,  viz  : 

All  west  of  the  first  guide  meridian  west,  in  Kansas  ;  all  west  of  range  17  west,  in 
Nebraska;  the  whole  of  Colorado,  except  lands  in  the  late  Ute  reservation  ;  all  of 
Dakota,  IdsUio,  Utah,  Washington  Territory,  Now  Mexico,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
Nevada,  and  that  portion  of  Minnesota  north  of  the  indemnity  limits  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  and  east  of  the  indemnity  limits  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Man- 
itoba railroad. 

In  addition  final  action  in  this  office  will  be  snspended  npon  all  timber  entries  un- 
der the  act  of  June  3,  1878 ;  also  upon  all  cases  of  desert-land  entries. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  a.  J.  Sparks, 

CommUnoner. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  foregoing  order  the  claims  of  our  pioneer 
settlers  upon  public  lands  were  arbitrarily  suspended  and  their  adjust- 
ment indefinitely  postponed  without  authority  of  law  or  departmental 
approval  to  support  it. 

This  attempted  nullification  of  the  land  laws^  so  far  as  the  contem- 
plated final  action  on  claims  is  concerned,  was  received  with  indigna- 
tion, and,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  excited  universal  complaint 
from  all  portions  of  the  country,  led  to  the  accumulation  of  nnadjusted 
claims  to  a  burdensome  extent  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  greatly 
discouraged  settlements  upon  the  public  domain. 

On  December  3, 1885,  the  Commissioner  issued  a  furthei'  order^  as 

follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington^  D.  C,  December  3,  1865. 

The  order  of  April  3,  1885,  is  modifiod  as  follows : 

The  Commissiouer  will  certify  to  and  request  the  issae  of  patents  upon  all  entries 
not  subject  to  reasonable  doubt,  viz : 

(1)  lu  contests  where  the  rights  of  successful  parties  have  been  established. 

(2)  Where  examiuatious  have  been  made  by  Government  agents  and  no  fraud  ap 
pears. 

(3)  Home8tea<l  entries  where  evidence  of  residence,  improvements,  and  cultivation 
have  been  established  according  to  law. 

And  a  board  to  consist  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  chief  clerk,  and  chief  law 
clerk,  is  hereby  organized  to  pass  upon  and  report  said  cases  to  the  Commissioner. 

Wm.  a.  J.  Sparks, 

Commiteioner. 

The  foregoing  order,  while  professing  to  be  a  modification  of  the  for- 
mer order  of  suspension,  imposed  additional  methods  of  delay  and  seri- 
ously increased  the  diflBculties  of  the  settler. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  in  all  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
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order  the  law  absolately  entitled  the  claimant  to  his  patent  in  dae  course 
of  business  without  any  additional  condition  or  intervening  obstacles 
being  imposed.  A  claimant  could  show  no  higber  rightto  a  patent  for 
his  land  than  that  established  by  a  successful  contest.  This  was  some 
time  before  the  present  Division  of  Contests  (H)  was  organized^  and 
when  all  contests  were  primarily  decided  by  trusted  examiners  to  whom 
the  duty  was  assigned  and  ultimately  determined  by  the  CommissioneTi 
or,  upon  appeal,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Yet,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  claimant's  rights  in  many  cases,  after  years  of  vexatious  delay  and 
after  being  so  established,  was  subject  to  still  further  hindrance  of  an 
examination  before  a  special  board,  organize<l  outside  of  any  legal  pro- 
vision for  its  existence,  before  which  the  final  decisions  of  the  highest 
tribunal  known  to  the  department  were  to  be  reviewed  and  passed 
upon  as  to  their  true  import  and  elfect  before  the  entries  could  be  put 
into  actual  course  of  patenting. 

Even  after  the  claimant,  by  report  of  a  government  agent,  had  been 
«5xonerated  from  all  suspicion  of  fraud,  his  case  was  subject  to  the  addi- 
tional delay  of  an  examination  by  this  8X)ecial  board  before  the  Com- 
missioner would  request  the  issuing  of  a  patent  thereon. 

In  view  of  this  attempted  suspension  of  x)roceedings  called  for  under 
the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  complete  paralysis  existing  in  the  General 
Land  Office  by  reason  of  these  unauthorized  and  obstructive  measures, 
Secretary  Lamar,  evidently  realizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  on 
April  6, 1886,  issued  to  Commissioner  Sparks  the  following  order : 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1885,  (12  L.  0.,  Id,)  yon  issued  the  following  order  [here  the  Sec- 
retary recites  the  Commissioner's  order  of  April  3,  18:^5,  as  hereinbefore  p^ von]. 

Whatever  necessity  may  have  existed  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation  has  ceased  to 
be  sufflcieut  to  longer  continno  an  order  suspending  all  action,  and  involving  in  a 
common  condemnation  the  innocent  and  guilty,  the  honest  and  dishonest.  Vvhile  I 
earnestly  urge  the  exorcise  of  the  strictest  vigilance  to  proyent,  hy  all  the  agencies 
in  ^onr  power,  the  consummation  of  fraud  nlont  or  wrongful  land  claims,  yet,  when  tho 
Tig^ilance  of  all  the  agencies  show  no  Kubstantial  evidence  of  fraud  or  wrong,  honest 
claims  should  not  be  delayed  or  their  consideration  refusoil  on  general  report  or  rumors. 

The  above  order,  as  issued  by  you,  is  therefore  revoked,  and  you  will  proceed  in  the 
regular  orderly  and  lawful  consideration  of  the  claims  suspended  by  it. 

The  foregoing  order  of  the  honorable  Secretary  unlocked  an  enor- 
inons  amount  of  business  that  ha<l  been  accumulating  for  more  than 
an  entire  year  in  the  General  Land  Office,  relieved  the  settlers  on  the 
public  domain  from  the  consequences  of  a  swee])ing  condemnation  made 
without  just  cause,  and  was  hailed  with  general  satisfaction. 

Following  this  order  of  revocation,  however,  another  order,  appar- 
ently conceived  by  the  same  spirit  of  procrastinatiou,  was  issued  by 
the  Commissioner,  dated  November  29,  1886,  which  practically  accom- 
plished the  same  dilatory  pur|>ose  sls  its  predecessor,  before  adverted  to, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Interiou, 

General  Land  Office^  November  29,  1886. 
Order.] 

It  having  become  nccosHnry  for  the  efficient  and  proper  dispatch  of  the  business  of 
this  office  to  formally  and  porniauently  or|j:anize  a  division  in  the  nature  of  a  Jioard 
of  Review  for  the  examination  of  tlnul-proof  cases  under  tho  pre-emption,  homosttiid, 
timber-cnltnre,  and  deRort-laud  laws,  the  same  is  hereby  organized  and  designated 
as  Division  O,  and  by  that  initial  to  be  recognized  by  the  chiefs  and  employes  of  this 
ofllce,  and  the  cliief  clerk  of  the  oflico,  by  and  with  Vhe  consent  and  a))proval  of  the 
Commissioner,  will  denignate  the  eierks  to  serve  in  said  division,  and  a  temporary 
chief  for  the  same  until  a  xiormaneut  chief  thereof  shall  bo  duly  appointed  and  quali- 
fied. 

'  Wm.  a.  J.  Sparks, 

Approved:  CommxHioncr* 

L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

Secretary, 
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This  order  entirely  changed  the  uniform  cnstom  that  had  prevailed 
in  the  General  Land  Office  in  the  examination  and  disposal  of  eaaes 
ever  since  its  organization  in  1812^  and^  as  the  result  has  shown^  intro- 
duc^dd  an  unbusiness-like  and  dilatory  adjunct  to  the  working  machinery 
of  the  office. 

In  the  Public  Lands  Division,  to  which  all  agricultural  entries  pri- 
marily go,  each  homestead,  timber-culture,  and  desert-land  case,  in  its 
proper  order,  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  and  competent  clerk,  who 
examines  all  proof  submitted,  and,  if  it  be  found  that  the  entryman  has 
made  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  department  in  good  faith,  the  case  is  marked  '^approv^" 
and  sent  to  the  Becorder's  Division  for  patenting,  where  the  patent  is 
written  up,  recorded,  and  transmitted  to  the  patentee  in  its  order.  If 
the  proofs  are  found  defective  in  any  material  respect  the  case  is  sus- 
l)ended  until,  by  correspondence  with  the  local  land  office,  the  defect 
can  be  cured  by  additional  proof  or  other  proceedings  had  when  neces- 
sary. 

The  practice  of  the  office  now  is,  and  always  should  have  been,  not  to 
cancel  an  entry  or  hold  it  in  suspension  upon  merely  technical  grounds, 
or  upon  mere  suspicion  of  fraud,  but  to  determine  every  case  upon  its 
real  merits  in  a  spirit  liberal  to  the  extent  of  the  law,  the  bona  fides  of 
the  settler  being  presumed  unless  evidence  to  the  contrary  appears. 
If  it  be  a  pre-emption  case,  after  being  posted  in  the  Public  Lands  Di- 
vision, it  is  sent  to  the  Pre-emption  Division,  where  it  goes  through  a 
similar  process,  and  if  approved  is  forwarded  to  the  Eecorder's  Di- 
vision, to  be  disposed  of  by  patent  in  the  usual  course.  In  this  way, 
and  under  this  mode  of  procedure,  cases  formerly  were  and  are  now  dis- 
posed of  in  this  office  with  reasonable  promptitude. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Board  of  Keview,  however,  all  homestead, 
pre-emption,  desert-land,  and  timber-culture  cases,  it  will  be  observed, 
after  being  examined  as  before  stated,  were  sent  to  that  division  and 
assigned  to  a  clerk  for  examination  ae  novo.  The  clerk  who  took  the 
case  was  often  inexperienced  in  the  business,  and  not  specially  quali- 
fied in  other  respects  for  the  task. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  case  was  given  to  some  young  female 
clerk  to  make  examinations  requiring  the  exercise  of  legal  knowledge 
and  experienced  judgment  in  deducing  the  real  facts  from  a  mass  of 
conflicting  evidence  submitted  for  review. 

It  is  part  of  the  h,istory  of  this  office  that  by  some  of  these  clerks, 
in  reaching  their  conclusions,  the  decisions  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  parallel  cases,  and  in  some  instances  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  have  been  overlooked  or  disre- 
garded. Their  conclusion  upon  the  salient  points  involved  in  the  exami- 
nation were  noted  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  tablet,  containing  a  large 
number  of  cases,  and  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  for  his  inspection. 
Necessarily,  the  examination  by  the  Commissioner  was  a  perfunctory 
and  imperfect  one,  as  he  could  not  himself  review  the  evidence  in  so 
many  eases,  and  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  facts  found  therein  by 
his  clerks. 

By  this  exceedingly  superficial  process  the  decisions  of  competent 
clerks  in  the  Public  Lands  and  pre-emption  divisions  were  often  set 
aside  by  the  precarious  decisions  of  these  reviewing  clerks,  many  of 
whom,  it  may  in  moderation  be  said,  were  not  specially  competent  for 
the  work  they  undertook  to  perform. 

But  said  Board  of  Review  did  answer  what  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  specific  and  defined  purpose,  namely,  that  of  greatly  hindering 
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the  determination  of  cases,  causing  their  indefinite  pendency  in  the 
General  Land  Office. 

On  the  Ist  of  June  last,  when  I  entered  upon  my  present  daties,  re- 
garding this  Board  of  Review  as  unnecessary  and  obstructive  to  the 
due  course  of  business,  and  acting  under  your  instructions,  I  deter- 
mined to  dispense  with  the  incumbrance  at  the  earliest  day  practicable. 
I  found  that  on  that  day  there  was  an  accumulation  of  between  17,000 
and  18,000  cases  In  that  division  awaiting  examination,  but  I  succeeded 
in  so  reorganizing  its  mode  of  doing  business  that  by  the  6th  day  of 
July  following  the  entire  mass  of  pending  cases  was  ftiUy  disposed  of, 
and  I  thereupon,  with  your  approval,  issued  the  following  order : 

Depabtmknt  of  the  Interior, 
General  Land  Offlcef  July  6, 1889. 
Order.) 

Division  O  of  this  office  will  be  ditoontinued  this  day,  and  the  work  heretofore  done 
in  said  division  will  be  performed  in  the  division  to  wiiich  the  same  primarily  be- 
longed, as  directed  by  tne  order  of  Jane  3, 1889. 

Wm.  M.  Stone, 
Acting  Cammiesioner, 
Approved : 

John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary, 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  benefits  already  derived  from  the  foregoing 
and  other  changes  in  the  working  methods  of  the  office,  I  submit  the 
following  statements  by  way  of  comparison. 

The  annual  reports  made  by  former  Commissioners  show  the  total 
number  of  patents  issued  for  agricultural  lands  during  the  years  namedi 
as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1886 19,885 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887 24,558 

Fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1888 47,180 

Total  for  three  years 91,G23 

Averaging  30,541  per  year,  or  an  average  of  2,545  per  month. 

The  total  number  of  agricultural  patents  issued  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  ,  1889,  is  70,141.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of  that 
year,  under  the  former  methods  of  work,  there  were  issued  of  said  total 
53,618  patents,  being  a  monthly  average  of  4,874,  while  during  the 
month  of  June  of  said  year,  under  the  new  methods,  there  were  issued 
16,523  patents,  a  most  gratifying  increase  over  the  former  management. 
To  still  further  illustrate  the  successful  workings  of  the  office  under 
present  management,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  of  clerical  force  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
of  the  present  year,  by  leaves  of  absence  to  which  the  clerks  are  enti- 
tled, sickness,  and  other  causes  usually  occurring  and  unavoidable  in 
these  months  of  the  year,  agricultural  patents  were  issued  as  follows : 
July,  7,423 ;  August,  9,480.  Adding  to  these  the  issue  of  June  last,  as 
above  given,  16,623,  we  have  the  total  for  three  months  of  33,426,  or  an 
average  of  11,142  per  month.  This  product  will  be  largely  increased 
by  the  return  to  duty  of  clerks  heretofore  absent. 

The  reason  which  actuated  the  former  Commissioner  in  resorting  to 
the  extreme  measures  of  suspension  and  delay,  heretofore  spoken  of, 
may  probably  be  found  in  the  fact  of  his  unwarranted  and  unfortunate 
suspicion  that  a  wide-spread  system  of  fraud  prevailed  among  claimants 
OD  the  public  domain,  requiring  prompt  and  heroic  remedy.  It  is  emi- 
nently proper  in  this  connection  that  his  own  language  be  quoted. 
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In  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1885,  criticising  tiie 
pre-emption  laws,  page  70,  the  Oommissioner  says : 

The  proportion  of  frauduleut  filings  to  the  total  nnmber  of  filings  made  and  reHn- 
qnished  may  be  estimated  in  round  uambers  at  exootly  100  per  cent.  The  pre-emption 
system  serves  the  speculative  interest,  the  timber  interest,  tne  cattle  interest,  tb»  coal- 
mining interest,  and  the  water-controlling  interest,  all  at  the  cost  or  to  the  exoloiion 
of  actual  settlers,  according  as  the  purpose  of  its  use  is  speculation  or  monopoly. 

In  discossiug  the  subject  of  commuted  homesteads,  page  71,  the 
Oommissioner  says : 

The  proportion  of  fraudnlent  entries  of  this  kind  can  be  more  nearly  estimated  at 
the  whole  number  of  such  entries  than  in  any  otber  manner. 

Speaking  of  the  '^  five-year  homesteads  "  he  says : 

The  average  proportion  of  fraudulent  entries  made  for  five-years'  settlement  is  es- 
timated at  about  40  per  cent. 

On  page  73,  in  regard  to  the  timber-culture  law,  he  says : 

The  proportion  of  totaUy  fraudnlent  entries  under  this  act  is  estimated  at  90  per 
cent. 

On  page  48  of  said  report  the  Commissioner  says: 

At  the  outset  of  my  administration  I  was  confronted  with  overwhelming  ovidenoes 
that  the  public  domain  was  being  made  a  prey  of  unscrupulous  speculation  and  the 
worst  forms  of  land  monopoly  through  systematic  fraud  carried  on  and  consummated 
under  the  public  land  laws. 

This  wholesale  arraignment  of  claimants  on  the  public  domain  should 
not  have  been  made  without  the  most  conclusive  evidence  to  sustain  it. 
It  contains  in  express  terms,  without  discrimination  and  without  excep* 
lion,  a  charge  of  the  gravest  character  against  these  hardy  and  cour- 
ageous pioneei^s  of  our  advancing  civilization  well  calculated  to  chal- 
lenge the  credulity  of  the  lowest  order  of  American  intellect 

This  astounding  condition  of  things,  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  honorable  Commissioner,  may  or  may  not  have  existed  during 
his  administration,  but  it  affords  me  infinite  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  during  my  more  than  four  months  of  intimate  connection  with  the 
duties  of  this  office  I  have  found  no  evidence  of  general  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  our  western  settlers,  and  have  failed  to  discover  any  gen- 
eral system  of  fraud  prevailing  upon  the  government  in  reference  to 
the  public  domain.  Instances  of  attempted  fraud  are  to  be  expected, 
but  justice  requires  me  to  say  that  they  are  exceedingly  rare  and  nota- 
bly exceptional.    I  speak  now  of  the  individual  settler. 

That  fraudulent  filings  under  the  different  acts  of  Congress  have 
been  made  and  may  hereafter  be  made  it  is  unnecessary  to  deny,  but, 
so  far  as  1  am  advised,  such  cases  are  confined  to  organizations,  corpo- 
rate and  others,  operating  in  the  in fcerest  of  aggregated  capital.  Special 
agents  appointed  by  authority  of  Congress  have  been  so  instructed  and 
located  under  your  administration  that  these  embryo  frauds,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  vigilantly  watched,  detected,  and  successfully  thwarted. 

EEPOET  OP  THE  BUSINESS  DONE  IN  TIJE  GENEllAL  LAND 

OFFICE  DUKING  THE  YEAR  1869. 

AGEICULTURAL  PATENTS  ISSUED. 

« 

During  the  year  there  were  issued,  for  lands  classed  as  agricultural, 
70,141  patents,  being  an  increa^Jie  of  22,901  over  the  number  issued  the 
year  preceding,  and  an  increase  of  45,583  over  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1887. 
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These  patents  were  on  the  following  classes  of  eotries  and  withia  the 
States  and  Xerritoiies  designated,  to  wit: 

JMatUd  rtpart  ^  o^rfOKKiiral  palMtft  iMMdl  i%T\»g  th»  fUoat  ftar  tnding  June  30,  1889. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  title  has  been  passed  ^m 
the  TTnlted  States  to  11,791,110.07  acres  of  land  as  compared  with 
8,605,194.29  acres  for  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  quADtity  of  laud  patented  or  certified  to  parties,  by  States  and 
Territories,  for  that  year  and  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889: 
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MINERAL  PATENTS. 

There  were  also  913  patents  for  mineral  lands  and  155  coal  patents 
issued.    The  coal  patents  covere<l  17,09G.80  acres. 

The  mineral  and  coal  x^atents  were  issued  in  the  following  States  and 
Territories: 


states  and  Territories. 

Coal  lands.| 

Acres. 

Sfineraland 
anilUita. 

Alaska 

Number. 

N%imb0r, 
9 

Arizoiift  ....•••••.•••••••••••••••••••••■••••••--••••••>••••.••.•••• 

17 

California 

7S 

(^lomdO  ................... a.. ■•.....«...•... ..a....J>. .......... 

74 

12.488.91 

669 

Dakota.... 

21 

lAmho 

16 

MnntAiiA . .............. 

7 

693.57 

• 

93 

l^Ievada ......«..••.•..•■..•.•.•■■.«..••..•....•.............. 

8 

Ifev  Mexiflo  ..................................................... 

7 

736.4(1 

23 

Offlffon  .J.... ............................................ ........ 

2 

vtZ. //,.... I 

'■  T 

9 
67 

40.70 
1,418.97 
1. 718. 19 

69 

Washington... - 

JVvnminO . 

16 

Total • 

155 

17,096.80 

918 

RAILBOAD  LANDS  PATENTED. 


There  were  patented  or  certified,  under  the  law,  for  the  benefit  of 
railroad  companies,  425,046.02  acres,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


states. 


Arkansas .. 
California.. 

Iowa 

Minnesota . 
Missouri... 
Wisconsin . 

Total 


2,073.47 

2,646.69 

440.89 

896^72L26 

40.00 

28,128.71 


425,046.02 


SWAMPLAND  PATENTS. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one 
and  forty-five  one-hundredth  acres  were  patented  to  the  States  under 
the  swamp-land  grants,  as  follows : 


States. 


Alabama  . 
Arkansas. 
California 
Florida... 
Illinois... 
Indiana .. 
Iowa 


Louisiana,  act  of  1849 9. 

Loaisiana,  act  of  1850 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Orei^on 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


Dnrinff  year 

ending  Jane 

30, 1889. 


Acres. 
"i40,"870.*2i 


711. 59 


119. 44 

1,350.97 

210. 50 


44, 182. 38 


72, 270. 36 


259,  721.  45 


Total  patents 

since  date  of 

grant. 


Aer«9. 

410.189.64 
7,644,226.34 
1,465,397.85 
16,061,129.96 
1,455.601.45 
1, 257, 863. 05 
1.183,235.20 
8,708,688.53 

225, 172. 32 
5.667,304.64 
2,  890, 507, 26 
3. 258, 746. 66 
3,411.548.99 
25,  640. 71 

104,897.58 
3,329,922.64 


57,099,972.64 
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STATS  8ELB0TIONS  APPROYBD. 

Daring  the  year  132,350.61  acres  were  approved  under  various  grants 
to  the  several  States  under  educational  grants,  as  follows : 


Alabam*.. 

OalifornlA. 

Florida..., 

Lonlrianii.. 

Hlnneaota 

MontaiM.. 

Oregon.... 


States. 


Total 


School  in< 
demnity. 


Acret. 

35, 555. 17 

10. 529. 06 

351. 16 

18, 168. 73 

2,115.36 


15, 38a  50 


82. 107. 98 


Internal  im- 
provement. 


Aereg. 


4,556.43 


University. 


Acre*, 


46. 226. 70 
459.50 


4.55d43  I    46,686.20 


TotaL 


Acres. 

35,555.17 

10,520.06 

351.16 

22,725.16 

2, 116. 36 
45.226.70 
15^848.00 


132,350.61 


INDIAN  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PATENTS  ISSUED. 

One  hundred  and  tifty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  and 
twenty-one  one-hundredths  acres  were  patented  during  the  year,  on 
private  land  claims,  donations,  Indian  claims  in  severalty,  and  scrip 
locations,  which  patented  lands  fall  within  the  States  and  Territories 
named  below: 


states  and  Territoriea. 


Dtkota 

Florida 

WlmwnAin.. 
Alabama  ... 

Oregon 

Waehington 
Miasaisippi . 
Idaho 


Aores. 


128,216.03 

18, 510. 81 

4,745.91 

8.245.47 

1,268.28 

1,27a  44 

810.56 

640.00 


States  and  Territories. 


Loniaiana  . 
Nfibranka. . 
Miohij^an . . 

Iowa 

Minnesota. 
Arkansas.. 

Total 


Aorea. 


810.63 

171.40 

9,435.32 

1,004.96 

77.00 

166.00 


1501800.21 


The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  numbers  and  kinds  of 
entries  of  all  kinds  made  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 
together  with  the  cash  receipts  for  the  same,  compared  with  the  similar 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1888' 
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Number  and  eUtu  of  final  and  original  entrba  and  teleotion*  nwub  ditring  t\e  gaar  «>dlaf 

feilhjieart»ii»g 


-"'- 

'  No.  or 

tnttioi. 

Ck\v  r«a>lpt>.           1 

Bd«. 

nsAL  EKTitint. 

I.7IS 

\VL.r.2.ta 

•■!E3SB 

suo.8iu.}0 
m  ins.  TO 

1,071. 4B 
1,*TA70 
Z,T3E.OO 

i«o;«5].ot 

%aM,78e.3S 

a.su.ai 



-iSJ:  "^'S^-!?! 

1.804 
W 

IS 

lOrl 

».ii««.»i 

117,34X30 

l«J.gJ9.78 

l«,M'i.H 

I17.B0 
Z,0fi8.06 

10^  .W.*! 

3.W1.T1W.W 

0«,  1^0.83 

10.00 

08.00 

•^ss 

ra.»Ki 

B,oe*,wiii 

ftasi,«&«a 

ISS,1I8.H 

oiiantL  sntbub. 

1,311 

ie.345 

41.183 

ins.  SOD.  DS 

■,o=s,sao.M 

1S4, 451.78 

SJiiSS 

•0,409 

8.(180.  lUB.  44 

1=4,444.78 

«U.3U.W 

EAILBDID  IXD  OTHIR  ULSCTIon. 

2,3n.Mai» 

7*03».S4 
as.  608.84 

ar.wxos 

01.00 
3. 787.  IB 

4,ai4,s;o.io 

81,00Z.10 

UIC«mjL*T.W»TTOT*«. 

ss 

0,OB8,SK.IS 

a,  two.  100. 44 

4,5H.S70.10 

«,SM.Btt(!5 

^llO-M 

31.  on.  10 

mate 

■vi.(M,m.ia 

^S7O,«O.40 

iw,sss.oi 
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Jwne  30, 1SS9 ;  also  amount  of  cash  receipts  for  sante,  and  increase  or  decrease  as  compared 
June  30,  18S8. 


Increase  as  oompared  frith  1888. 

1 
Decrease  as  oompared  with  1888. 

Xaof 
mtries. 

No.  of 
acres. 

Cash  sales. 

Fees  and 
commis- 
sions. 

No.  of 
entries. 

Na  of  acres. 

Cash  sales. 

Fees  and 
commissioni. 

1 

6,603 

3,565 

60 

245.25 

1, 801. 227. 71 

561. 278. 50 

7,448.73 

$11,072.46 

1, 709. 359. 31 

705, 807. 36 

18,627.50 

34 

i 

7. 181. 28 

3,254  02 

756.82 

$158. 090. 80 

ll.9R8.85 

1.255.10 

10 

582 

3 

1,734 

84,127.21 

1.225.60 

269.14 
207,706.79 

431,589.05 

23 

1,911.35 

4.396.86 

4,027 

87 

84 

191 

616, 451. 72 

7,929.10 

501.80 

7,985w59 

800, 119. 05 
10,141.45 

067.00 

$60.00 
7.00 

4 

199.55 

i....«.  ■■..... 

4 

701.95 

2 

97 

8,186 

305.10 

8,995.81 

506,308.16 

.10 

r  20,006.53 

468 

68,256.19 

1,872.00 

8.207 

528, 912. 18 

176, 957. 31 

20.163.63 

17,868  12,780,002.56 

1                                   J 

8, 720, 003. 48 

1,930.00 

423 
7.627 
4,053 

163,846J2 

1, 184, 235% 

647,885.67 

71,608.93 

104,041:00 
75,754.34 

12,003 

1,095,467.07 

71,60a93 

170.705.84 

4, 313, 451. 10 

2, 228. 214. 44 

5,252.98 

185, 792. 17 

54,824.08 

■•■««••••.. 

70.40 

..>•••...••. 

2, 197. 65 

1 

1 

6,732,710.69 

66,592^18 

__    I 

8.297 

528, 912. 18 

176,957.31 

20, 163. 63 

*17, 368 
12.003 

*2, 780, 002. 56 
1. 99r»,  467. 67 
6,  732,  710. 69 

8,720.908  48 
71,608.93 

1,939.00 
179,  795l  84 

56,592.18 

528,912.18 

176, 957. 31 

20,163.63 

29.371 
3,297 

11. 508, 180. 92 
528.912.18 

8,792,612.41 
176.957.31 

238,326.47 
20,163.68 

26,074 

10,979.268.74 

8, 615, 555. 10 

218,162.84 

*Net  decrease  in  final  entries:  In  number  14,071;  in  acros,  2,251,090.38. 
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Besides  the  basiness  represented  by  the  foregoing  table  there  were 
made  th'^  following  filings  and  protests,  not  inclnded  as  entries,  nor 
were  the  filing  fees  inclnded  therein : 


Kind  of  lUing. 


Pro-6tnptioii 

Homestead 

CkMd 

Yalentine  scrip 

LMsen  Comity  decert 

lUneral  applioAtions 

Timber  and  stone  appliciUioiM 
Town  lot 

Totals 

Add  to  this  mineral  protests. . 

Total  filing  fees 


Number  of 
flUnga. 


84»1M 

I.IM 

1,821 

1 

377 

1.491 

2,358 

2 


Al,308 
245 


41,553 


I87.m 

2,565 

5,406 

1 

831 

14,910 

23,580 

.  6 


134,512 
2,450 


IM, 


In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  my  immediate 
predecessor  showed  that  there  were  then  pending  in  this  office  238,156 
final  entries  awaiting  examination  for  patents.  It  also  appears  m>m 
said  report  that  there  were  77,468  such  entries  made  during  that  year. 

The  foregoing  tables  show  that  the  entries  patented  within  the  classes 
mentioned  in  l^e  table  of  final  entries  reached  70,141.  There  were  at 
the  close  of  the  year  in  tiie  Recorder's  Division,  ready  for  patent,  4,551 
entries,  having  passed  the  examination  required  and  been  approved. 
These  have  since  been  patented.  Besides  these  cases  several  thousand 
htve  either  been  disposed  of  by  reference  for  approval  to  the  Board  of 
Equitable  Adjudication,  or  have  been  canceled  in  due  course  of  business 
by  reason  of  illegality,  failure  to  comply  with  the  law,  or  other  cause. 
The  number  of  final  entries  disposed  of,  therefore,  during  the  year, 
reached  fully  80,000. 


BUSINESS  REMAINING  UNDISPOSED  OF  JUNE  30,  1889. 

By  reason  of  changes  in  methods  of  making  examinations  which  I 
have  adopted  since  I  took  charge  of  the  office,  and  by  leaving  off  work 
which  to  me  seemed  wholly  unnecessary,  which  changes  have  already 
been  referred  to,  I  confidently  expect  to  accomplish  much  more  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  than  wafl  done  last  year. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  number  and  kinds  of  final  entries, 
by  States  and  Territories,  undisposed  of  at  the  close  of  the  year : 


SEPOBT   OF  THE   SECS£Tl£r  OF  TH£   INTEBIOB. 


CMh. 

EinaL 

.•ss 

Indlu/Soldin'*. 

Pre. 

PrlT«U. 

"sr- 

b^u. 

Oth«. 

Abbuu 

1,M0 

3.ZM 
2.7S0 

too 

-a 

3]3 

98 

1            4 

m 
ia» 

7.«a 

18,683 
1,939 

4 

■■a 

1.14S 

167 

i,sts 



!• 

1 

's 

^na 



MS 

1S8 

3.3J5 

5.S85 
363 

17 

9,8n 

17 

1 

<' 

4 

i.m 

3,4GS 

93t 

a 

s 

iS:;;;;:;:: 

B7S 

*^^'|*' 

'i 

E«5 

IW 
75 

WMhlBdon 

.s 

15 

suns 

«» 

» 

741 

83,324 

10,124 

423S 

1,«S3 

■ 

*  OB*ge  ocded  eotriM  nut  iooladed  in  Iwt  report. 


.RiMtmtriM,  (jr  etiMMi,/i)r  eaeK  State  and  TwHtorg,  ptndiug,  rio. — Contiiiiied. 


BUta^ 

1 

1 

1 
1 

f 

1 

j 

i 

1 

^ 

1 

IS 

88 

JO 

2 

'■« 

* 

iin 

4 
^fS 

3S 

19 
IB 

770 

S,»4 

117 

>i 



4 

1 

fS 

3,DU 

la 

m 

SIX 

1 

i? 

12 

TB 

43 

1 

579 

323 

8 

3 

S7I 

i 

IS 

82 

•8 

t 

1 

1 

I 



10 

8^ 

M 

130 

,« 

S7 

SO 

ToWl 

380 

770 

;^634 

6,181 

.u. 

m 

1 

» 

»- 

iM,au 
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A  discrepanc;  exiets  between  tbe  foregoing  statement  and  the  simi- 
lar statement  made  in  the  report  fdr  tbe  fiscal  year  endiug  Jane  30, 
1888,  in  the  item  of  pre-emption  entries,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  re- 
porting the  number  of  Osage  cash  entries  (included  among  pre-emption 
entries)  on  last  jear's  report,  the  giving  to  tbe  receipt  for  each  payment 
on  an  Osage  entry  a  separate  numher,  as  though  it  was  n  separata 
entry,  led  to  an  error  by  which  the  nnmber  of  Osage  entries  was  stated. 
as  10,200,  when  in  reality  there  were  at  tlie  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
bat  about  20,000  such  entries  pending. 

OBIOmAL  ENTRIES  PEHDUfO. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber,  by  States  and  Territories,  of 
original  homestead,  timber-culture,  and  desert-land  entries  pending  at 
the  close  of  the  year ; 


Orifituil  mtriM,  if  olautt,  for 

tach  Slate  and  Territory,  ptiutmg  in  tit  Oottral  Land  Offiet 

jKMoO.ieea. 

Home- 

Timber 
oalture. 

tlonile-' 
cluitocy 

■UM- 

ment 

Dnnt. 

Coftldo- 
lUl«- 

TotaL 

IS 

alio 
,iS 

li 
its 

■IS 

1*1 

'si 

ll,ffi8 

B3T 

W 

B.Ht 

si,m 
33,  s;(i 

1,817 

10 
7 

963 

1,511 
» 

1 

»,9»l 

ue 

i,ua 

21,  BM 

ZS 

*t\fi 

s.m 

'!■:?! 

iS 

ass 
■"is 



» 

1,BB3 

13 

'  as 

'llB 

" 

1.160 

TduI 

217,  Ml 

128,601 

187 

-,S5S 

M 

au.ftS4 

mSCBIXANEOUS  SELECTIONS  AND   CLAIHS  PENIIIHG. 

RAILROADS. 

Bailroad  selections  amounting  to  39,444,251.64  acres  were  pending 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  an  increawi  over  the  amount  pending  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  of  4,014,385.53  acres.  There  were  also  Oregon 
wagon-road  selections  pending  to  the  amount  of  304,926.(j7  acres.  In 
appendix  ¥  will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  of  these  selections  and 
the  companies  Ibr  whose  benefit  they  are  made. 

SWAUF  SELXCnONS. 

There  were  selections  pending  by  tbe  various  States  under  the  swamp- 
land grants  amoonting  to  over  2,000,000  acres. 
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I 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS. 

There  were  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  12,400  lists  of  selec- 
tions, embracing  a  total  of  1,795,521.60  acres,  by  the  States,  for  ednca- 
tional  and  internal  improvement  pnrposes.  Daring  the  year  2,780  lists^ 
embracing  335,007.68  acres,  were  received,  making  an  aggregate  on 
hand  at  beginning  of  year  and  received  daring  the  year  of  15,180  lists^ 
embracing  an  aggregate  of  2,130,529.28  acres.  Of  these  799  lists  were 
disposed  of,  leaving  pending  at  the  close  of  ^ear  14^381  lists,  embracing 
1,978,472.88  acres. 

This  matter  will  be  foand  in  detail  in  the  table  in  appendix  K. 

Cash  receipts. 

From  cash  sales |8»  018, 254. 50 

homestead  fees  and  commissions 733,972.81 

timber-culture  fees  and  commissions ,  232,742.00 

military  bounty -land  warrant  locations f. *         570. 00 

fees  on  scrip  locations 115.00 

fees  on  pre-emption  and  other  filing 136,962.00 

fees  for  redncing  testimony  to  writing,  etc 116, 452. 32 

fees  on  donation  claims 65.00 

fees  OB  State  selections 3,524.66 

fees  on  railroad  selections 27,263.95 

fees  on  wagon-road  selections 303.49 

»  — — ^— — 

Total  receipts  from  public  lands 9,270,225.73 

Receipts  from  disposal  of  Indian  lands .    389,524.72 

timber  depredations 16, 048. 30 

foes  for  transcripts  of  records  furnished 10, 102. 59 

Total 9,085,901.34 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  appear  that  there  was  a  de« 
crease  in  the  total  receipt!}  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  of 
$3,861,236.08.  This  decrease  was  due  mainly  to  the  falling  off  in  cash 
entries,  the  decrease  in  this  item  alone  being  $3,184,817.45. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

EAILEOADS. 

ADJUSTMENTS  UNDER  ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1887.  * 

The  act  of  March  3, 1887,  aathorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  immediately  adjust,  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Snpreme  Court,  each  of  the  railroad  grants  made  by  Congress,  and  if 
apon  the  adjustment,  or  sooner,  it  should  appear  that  lands  have  been 
erroneously  certified  or  patented  by  the  United  States  to  or  for  the  use 
of  such  company,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
thereupon  to  demand  a  reconveyance  to  the  United  States  of  such  lands, 
and  if  the  company  shall  fail  to  reconvey  the  lands  within  ninety  days 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  commence  and  prosecute 
in  the  proper  courts  the  necessary  proceedings  to  cancel  all  such 
patents. 

This  act  also  provides  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  homestead  and 
pre-emption  of  any  bona  fide  settler  erroneously  canceled  on  account 
of  any  railroad  grant  or  the  withdrawal  of  public  lands  from  market. 

The  adjustments  are  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  neces- 
sarily slow,  due  to  the  deficiency  in  clerical  force  and  the  <lelay  in 
determination  of  questions  pending  before  the  department  necessary 
for  a  proper  adjustment. 
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Of  pending  selections  21,660,846.88  aores  have  been  suspended,  await- 
ing the  result  of  certain  proposed  legislation  looking  to  the  forfeiture 
of  the  lands  granted  opposite  the  portions  of  the  roads  not  completed 
within  the- time  limited  by  the  granting  acts.  This  policy  has  been  fol- 
lowed  in  this  office  for  about  seven  years. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress,  without  passing  any  of 
these  bills,  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Stockslager,  submitted  the  question  to 
you  a«  to  whether  he  should  continue,  the  same  policy  with  regard  to 
these  lands,  or  should  proceed  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  companies 
thereto.  By  your  indorsement,  dated  March  25, 1889,  you  directed  him 
to  continue  the  same  policy  "until  further  orders,"  which  yon  after- 
wards renewed  to  me  orally,  and  which  I  have  followed. 

The  question  of  whether  these  lands  shall  be  forfeited  or  not  rests  en- 
tirely with  Congress  under  the  rulings  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  highly  important,  however,  that  some  definite  action  be 
token  in  the  premises  in  order  that  the  titles  to  these  large  areas  of 
public  lands  may  be  finally  settled. 

Three  classes  of  parties  are  interested,  as  well  as  the  government. 
They  are: 

(1)  The  granted  railroad  companies,  which  are  asking  that  patents 
issue  to  them  promptly. 

(2)  Citizens  of  the  various  States  and  Territories  who  have  purchased 
lands  from  the  railroad  companies,  relying  in  good  faith  ^pon  the  grants 
of  the  government,  and  who  are  naturally  anxious  that  their  titles  be 
confirmed  by  the^uance  of  patents  to  the  companies. 

(3)  Settlors  who,  on  the. strength  of  proposed  forfeitures  of  these 
grants,  have  settled  on  unoccupied  railroad  lands,  in  anticipation  of 
Uieir  restoration  to  the  public  domain,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them 
under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws. 

Injustice  to  these  three  classes  of  claimants  it  would  seem  proper  to 
urge  the  Fifly-first  Congress  to  reach  some  solution  of  the  problem.  Ij^ 
by  joint  resolution,  some  expression  of  legislative  opinion  could  be  given 
as  to  whether  action  should  be  taken  or  not  in  this  office  on  selections 
now  pending,  it  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  No  executive  officer  feels  like  taking  the  respousibility 
of  adjusting  these  selections  and  passing  title  beyond  the  reach  of  for- 
feiture bills  while  suOi.  bills  ar.>  pending  and  under  discussion  in  Con- 
gress. However  well-meaning  or  disinterested  his  action  might  be  it 
would  subject  him  and  the  administration  of  which  he  might  be  a  part 
to  the  charge  of  so  far  favoring  railroad  companies  that  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  letter  of  the  law  as  to  give  them  the  lands  they  claim  in 
the  face  of  proceedings  in  Congress  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
I  believe  that  Congress  has  so  far  failed  to  pass  any  act  declaring  a  for- 
feiture of  any  part  of  granted  lands  coterminous  with  completed  portions 
of  the  road,  although  the  same  may  have  been  completed  out  of  time. 

This  is,  by  many,  claimed  to  be  an  indication  that  it  is  not  the  legis- 
lative policy  of  the  government  to  insist  on  a  forfeiture  of  these  grants 
when  the  companies  in  good  faith  build  their  roads,  even  though  out 
of  time.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  magnitude,  and  is  so  important  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  Jiving  along  the  lines  of  land-grant  roads, 
that  it  will  doubtless  enlist  the  attention  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  at 
an  early  period. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  a  forfeiture  of 
lands  opposite  portions  of  roads  built  out  of  time  I  desire  to  call  at- 
tention to  another  pl>ase  of  the  forfeiture  question  about  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  there  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion.    I  refer  to  such  portion^ 
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of  land-grants  as  are  coterminous  with  those  portions  of  roads  still  un- 
complete. Fully  5,000,000  acres  of  land  might  be  restored  to  the  pub- 
lic domain  by  the  immediate  declaration  of  such  forfeitures.  The  grow* 
ing  scarcity  of  public  lands  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  "population 
npon  the  diminishing  domain  of  the  government  indic%jte  that  it  would 
be  the  part  of  wise  statesmanship  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple as  far  as  possible.  It  would  seem  that  these  roads  have  had  all  the 
indulgence  which  justice  or  fair  dealing  would  demand. 

FORFEITTJBE  OF  MIOHIGAIT  aBANTS. 

During  the  past  year  Congress,  by  act  of  March  2, 1S89,  resumed  the 
title  to  all  lands  heretofore  granted  to  the  State  of  Michigan* by  virtue 
of  an<act  entitled  '^An  act  making  a  grant  of  alternate  sections  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  aid  in  the  construction  6f  cer- 
tain railroads  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,'^  which  j;ook  effect 
June  3, 1856,  which  are  opposite  to  and  coterminous  with  the  uncom- 
pleted portion  of  any  railroad,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  which  said 
lands  were  granted  or  applied,  and  all  such  lands  were  declared  to  be  a 
part  of  the  public  domain.  Pursuant  to  said  act,  the  following  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  local  officers: 

Djepartboent  of  thb  Intebior, 

General  Land  Office, 
WaahingUm,  D.  C,  March  13, 1889. 
Begister  and  Beceiver, 

MarquettCy  Mich^an: 

Gentlemen:  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  pablio  act  No.  157,  entitled  "An  act  to 
finrfeit  lands  granted  to  the  8tate  of  Michigan  to  aid  in  the  constniction  of  a  railroad 
from  Marqnette  to  OntonaiBron,  in  said  State." 

In  view  of  said  act  yoa~  are  directed  to  give  notice,  by  publication  for  at  least 
thirty  days,  that  the  lands  forfeited  by  said  act  have  been  restored,  and  that  the 
books  of  yoar  office  are  open  for  entry  of  the  same  at  $1.25  per  acre  under  the  pre- 
emption, homestead,  and  other  laws  relating  to  nooffered  landa. 

For  the  purpose  of  desi^ating  the  limits  within  which  lands  may  be  effected  by 
said  act  1  have  caused  a  diagram  (copy  herewith)  to  be  prepared,  showing  the  limits 
of  the  withdrawals  for  the  Marq[uette,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  and  the  Ontona- 
gon and  Brul6  River  railroads,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  have  fixed  and  desig- 
nated thereon  the  terminal  limits  of  the  completed  portion  of  said  roads,  as  shown  by 
certificates  of  the  governor  of  said  State  on  file  in  this  office.  Ihe  terminal  limit  of 
the  Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  railroad  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  governor  of  Michigan  (now  in  the  archives  of  this  office),  dated  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1873,  to  the  efi'ect  that  said  road  has  been  constructed  to  L'Anse,  Mich.,  and 
the  terminal  limit  of  the  Ontonagon  and  Bml^  River  railroad  is  fixed  in  accoraanoe 
with  the  certificate  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (now  on  file  in  this 
office),  bearing  date  February  24,  1882,  which  certifies  that  said  road  has  been  com- 
pleted for  a  distance  of  20  miles,  *  *  extending  from  the  shore^>f  Lake  Superior  •  *  • 
to  a  point  in  section  10,  of  township  50  north,  of  range  38  west."  The  tracts  colored 
yellow  on  the  diagram  referred  to  represent  the  lands  withdrawn  for  said  companies, 
but  which  lie  opposite  to  and  coterminous  with  the  uncompleted  portions  of  said 
road  (in  accordance  with  the  terminal  limits  fixed  as  aforesaid),  and  which,  according 
to  the  tenuH  of  the  act,  are  thereby  forfeited,  subject  to  certain  provisions. 

In  order  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  may  be  carried  into  efifect  in  the  disposition 
of  the  lands  referred  to,  you  are  instructed  that  all  entries  or  pre-emption  filings  for 
said  lauds  must  be  allowed  subject  to  the  right  of  way  or  depot  grounds  of  any  rail- 
road heretofore  ^rauted  through  the  lands  embraced  in  such  entries  or  filings;  that 
when  any  of  the  lands  forfeited  have  been  heretofore  disposed  of  by  the  proper  officers 
of  the  United  States,  or  under  State  selections,  confirmed  by  the  ^Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, when  the  consideration  paid  therefor  is  still  retained  by  the  government,  the 
right  and  title  of  the  persons  holding  or  claiming  under  sueh  disposition  is  confirmed: 
Provided  that  where  the  original  cash  purchasers  are  the  present  owners  their  titles 
under  such  pnrchases  shoiihl  be  confirmed  only  so  far  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  satisfied  that  they  have  purchased  without  fraud  and  in  the  belief  that  thev 
were  thereby  obtain  ing  valid  titles  from  the  United  States;  also  provided  that  such  cash 
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entries  or  sales,  or  any  tract  in  such  State  selection,  are  not  confirmed,  upon  which 
there  were  bona-fide  pre-emption  or  homestead  claims  on  the  Is^  of  May,  1888,  arisinir 
or  asserted  by  actual  occupation  of  the  land  under  color  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Where  such  pre-emption  and  homestead  claims  exist  they  are  confirmed  by  the  act 
M  against  the  cas^entrtes.  Where  such  cases  arise  (i.  «.,  conflicts  betmreen  cash  en- 
trymen  and  partiH  claiming  actual  settlement  May  1, 1888)  you  will  call  upon  the 
settler  to  famish  satisfactory  eyidence,  after  due  notice  to  the  opposing  party,  that 
he  was  so  claiming  the  land  and  was  in  actual  occupation  of  the  same  on  the  date 
named.  Such  evidence  should  be  transmitted  to  this  office  for  consideration,  together 
with  your  necommendation,  but  in  no  case  will  you  admit  the  homestead  or  pre-emp- 
tion entry  prior  to  instructions  from  this  office  to  do  so,  which  will  be  given  upon  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  settlement  by  the  settler  and  the  cancellation  of  the  cash  entry. 
You  are  instructed  that  under  said  act  any  persons  who  may  have  settled  upon  and 
are  now  in  possession  of  any  lands  forfeited  thereby,  and  who  may  desire  to  enter  the 
same  under*  the  hofneatead  law,  shall  be  allowed,  when  making  final  proof,  for  the  time 
they  have  already  resided  upon  and  cultivated  the  same. 

You  will  acknowledge  receipt  hereof  without  delay,  and  at  the  proper  time  forward 
copies  of  the  papers  containing  the  notice  hereby  directed  to  be  published. 
Very  ^espectfufly, 

S.  M.  Stockslaobb, 

Approved :  Commi$iioner 

John  W,  Noblb, 

Secretary. 

In  all  cases  where  there  were  bona  fide  settlers  on  these  lands  at  date 
of  forfeiture  they  were  given  the  preference  right  of  entering  the  tracts 
on  which  they  had  settled,  not  exceeding  160  acres  each. 

ONTONAGON  AND  BBUL:^  BIYEB  BAILBOAD  GBANT. 

In  the  order  of  March  13, 1889,  under  the  forfeiting  act  of  March  2, 
1889,  an  exception  was  made  as  to  20  miles  of  the  Ontonagon  and  Bral6 
Biver  road,  which  that  company  claimed  to  have  completed  prior  to 
February  24, 1882. 

It  having  been  charged  before  Congressional  committees  that  said 
company  had  never  constructed  its  road,  as  claimed,  Mr.  W.  P.  Jones, 
a  reliable  clerk,  was  detailed  from  this  office  (by  order  dated  May  31, 
1889,  and  approved  by  you  June  3,  1889),  to  proceed  to  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  actual  examina- 
tion of  said  20  miles  of  road. 

Upon  his  report,  dated  July  20, 1889,  you  directed  me  by  your  letter 
of  August  8, 1889,  to  "call  upon  the  company  to  show  cause  within 
sixty  days  why  the  grant  opposite  to  and  coterminous  with  the  last 
8  miles  of  said  section  should  not  be  declared  forfeited  and  the  land 
restored  to  entry  under  the  act  of  March  2, 1881)." 

Accordingly,  on  August  16, 1881^,  I  mailed  the  following  notice  to  the 
secretary  of  said  company : 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington^  1),  C,  August  15,  1889. 

Sir:  In  the  matter  of  the  grant  of  public  lands  for  the  constrnction  of  a  railroad 
from  Ontonagon,  in  Michigan,  to  the  Wisconsin  State  line,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
Jane  3,  1856  (11  Stats.,  21),  it  appears  that  there  were  forfeited  to  tbe  United  States 
by  the  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  Stats.,  1008),  all  lands  embraced  in  the  said  grant  which 
are  opposite  to  and  coterminons  with  the  unconstfucted  portion  of  tbe  road.  Otllcial 
records  show  that  a  section  of  20  miles  is  claimed  to  have  been  constructed  lying 
between  Ontonagon  and  Rockland,  said  State.  Tbat  claim  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation,  as  indicated  in  a  communication  to  this  office  from  the  bonor- 
able  Secretnry  of  the  Interior,  dated  the  8th  instant,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed 
herewith  for  your  information. 

You  will  observe  therefrom  that  in  pursuance  of  such  investijjation  I  am  directed 
by  the  Secretary  to  call  upon  your  company  to  show  cause,  within  sixty  days,  why 
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the  grant  opposite  to  and  coterminous  with  the  last  8  miles  of  said  section  should  not 
be  declared  forfeited  and  the  land  restored  to  entry  under  the  act  of  March  2,  I8d9« 
The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  give  such  notice  accordiugly. 
You  will  please  ackuowledge  the  receipt  hereof. 
Respectfully, 

W.  M.  Stontb, 
Acting  Commiaaioncr. 
E.  Mariner,  Esq.,    , 

^Secretary  Ontonagon  and  BruU ^iver  Railroad  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Receipt  of  the  notice  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Mariner  under  date 
of  Augast  22,  1889.  Although  these  last  proceedings  were  subsequent 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  this  report  applies,  I  think  the 
statement  showing  the  complete  history  of  this  transaction  is  desirable. 


SWAMP  LAND   GRANT. 

Attention  was  called  at  full  length  in  the  annual  report  for  last  year 
to  the  fraudulent  character  of  a  large  number  of  the  claims  for  lauds 
under  the  swamp  land  grants. 

Over  80,000,000  acres  of  lan<l  have  been  claimed  by  the  States  under 
these  grants.  The  grants  have  not  been  extended  by  Congress  to  any 
States  admitted  to  the  Union  since  1850  except  Minnesota  and  Oregon, 
and  in  the  natural  course  of  events  it  would  seem  that  all  swamp  claims 
should  have  been  presented  and  adjusted  before  this  time.  Yet  in  the 
past  year  additional  lists  to  the  amount  of  2,010,072.03  acres  were  filed 
in  this  office.  The  great  bulk  of  these  new  lists  embraced  in  one  list 
from  the  State  of  Florida  alone  1,902,080  acres. 

In  the  report  for  1888  (see  p.  45)  special  mention  was  made  of  the 
firauds  that  had  been  perpetrated  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  Florida 
under  the  swamp  grant.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  quantities 
of  land,  amounting  to  millions  of  acres,  have  been  patented  to  this 
State  erroneously  as  being  swamp,  when,  in  fact,  they  were  and  are 
good  agricultural  lands. 

It  would  seem  that  before  action  is  taken  for  the  approval  of  current 
claims  by  this  State  the  lands  claimed  should  be  carefully  scrutinized 
and  examined  by  reliable  agents  of  the  go^jcrnment  in  the  field,  and 
that  some  action  should  be  provided  for  by  Congress  to  recover  for  the 
public  domain  the  lands  fraudulently  obtained  before  any  more  lands 
are  patented  under  these  grants.  The  total  area  of  Florida  is  37,931,520 
acres,  while  the  lists  already  filed  from  that  State  amount  to  22,221,4:69 
acres,  of  which  amount  10,061,129.98  acres  have  been  patented.  Only 
711.59  acres  were  patented  to  Florida  during  the  past  year.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  no  lists  have  yet  been  filed  for  lands  in  that 
part  of  the  State  most  notoriously  swampy  in  character,  viz,  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Everglades. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  future  several  million  acres  more 
will  be  claimed  of  lands  that  may  be  more  genuinely  swampy  than  the 
bulk  of  those  previously  claimed. 

It  thus  appears  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State 
have  been  or  will  be  claimed  as  swamp,  a  claim  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  by  any  means. 

Similar  frauds  on  the  government  have  been  developed  in  some  of 
the  lists  filed  by  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The  chief  of  the  swamp  land 
division  of  this  office  is  now  in  that  State  investigating  a  number  of 
townships  claimed  to  be  swampy  in  character  which  are  alleged  to  be 
fine  timber  and  agricultural  lands. 

His  report,  when  made,  will  be  submitted  to  you. 
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MINERAL   LANDS. 

The  work  of  examiniDg  ex  parte  mineral  entries  is  in  arrears  aboat 
two  and  one-half  years  and  in  contest  cases  about  two  months. 

Lists  of  railroad  selections  involving  5,561,207  acres  remain  sus- 
pended awaiting  action  by  the  department  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  companies  shall  be  required  to  furnish  nonmineral  affi- 
davits or  not.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  railroad  companies 
should  not  comply  with  the  same  requirements  as  individuals,  which 
is  all  that  has  been  required  by  thib  office. 

There  are  several  thousand  old  mining  applications,  some  dating  back 
many  years,  for  which  no  entries  have  been  made.  These  lands  are 
segregated  from  the  public  domain,  but  the  government  has  received 
no  money  or  other  benefits  from  such  segregation. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  I  would  repeat  and  indorse  the  recommendation 
made  in  last  year's  report.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  stimulate  the  mining  industry,  by  encouraging  bona  fide . 
claimants,  to  jequire  these  delinquent  applicants  to  complete  their 
proofs  and  pay  for  their  claims  within  a  specified  time,  or  submit  to 
forfeiture  and  cancellation. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  which  I  think  should  receive  early 
attention  as  a  class.  I  refer  to  the  suspended  entries.  There  are  2,129 
entries  in  this  class.  Of  these  10  were  made  prior  to  the  act  of  May 
10, 1872,  and  200  were  made  prior  to  June  30, 1880.  Of  the  2,129  about 
1,900  were  suspended  subsequent  to  June  30, 1881,  and  of  the  1,900  over 
1,400  were  suspended  between  the  dates  June  30, 1885,  and  July  1, 1889. 

If  a  re-examination  of  these  suspended  entries  could  be  made  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  them  would  be  passed  to  patent  upon  the  proofs 
already  submitted  under  present  rulings,  and  that  the  requirements 
made  in  many  others  might  be  justly  and  legally  modified  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  claimants  would  readily  respond. 

But  to  make  this  re-examination  final,  which  it  should  be,  would  re- 
quire a  regulation  which  would  compel  claimants  to  furnish  within  a 
reasonable  time  any  additional  proofs  called  for,  or  submit  to  the  can- 
cellation of  their  entries. 

No  such  regulation  exisfis,  but  I  would  recommend  that  one  be  made. 
I  would  make  the  regulation  apply  to  original  examinations  also,  for, 
in  justice  to  the  claimants  and  for  the  better  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment, mineral  entries  should  be  examined  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
upon  their  receipt  here,  and  patented  or  canceled  upon  failure  of 
.claimants,  after  due  notice,  to  furnish  any  additional  proofs  that  may 
be  necessary  to  their  proper  adjudication. 

Protests  and  applications  for  hearings  by  parties  claiming  to  have 
discovered  valuable  mineral  deposits  upon  lands  entered  under  laws 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  agricultural  lands,  but  where  the  patents 
have  not  been  issued,  are  increasing  in  number,  owing  to  some  extent 
to  the  long  delay  in  reaching  agricultural  entries  for  examination  for 
patent.  In  most  cases  it  is  found  necessary  to  order  a  hearing.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  hardship  upon  the  agricultural  entrymen,  but  one  that 
the  law  imposes :  so  held  by  the  department. 

•  Considering  the  impetus  already  given  to  the  mining  industry  by  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  prospectors  and  miners  under  the 
mining  laws  and  regulations,  I  do  not  think  that  such  industry  would 
suffer  if  an  occasional  homestead  or  pre-emption  claimant  should  re- 
ceiv43  his  patent  upon  an  entry  in.  all  respects  regular  when  made, 
although  mineral  may  be  discovered  on  the  land  subsequent  to  filial  en- 
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try  but  prior  to  the  issae  of  the  patent.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
that  a  law  be  passed  that  would  make  a  certificate  of  entry,  regularly 
issued,  a  bar  to  any  mining  claim  based  upon  a  discovery  made  subse- 
quent to  such  entry. 


SURVEYS  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  surveys  have  been  accepted,  after  an  examina- 
tion in  the  field  and  careful  inspection  of  the  returns  in  this  office,  as 
follows : 


Statea  aii<>Territories. 


California. 
Colorado... 
Dakota  ..., 
Florida... 

Idaho , 

niinois 

Kanwaa  .... 
Miiiiie«ota 
Miasoori . . 
Montana . . 


AOTM. 


8.860.46 

633, 651. 80 

1.309,661.44 

7,40:J.23 

145. 073. 24 


i,4ft5.70 

53.42 

1, 038, 13L 13 


State*  and  Territories. 


Nevada 

Nev  Mexioo. 

Oregon  

Utah 

^  Washinj!l;on  , 
'  Wiaoonain... 

Wyoming.... 


Total 


Aorea. 


1, 654, 179. 11 

77, 829. 47 

70, 970. 17 

126. 972. 81 

21.82 

66, 770. 34 


4,544,372.33 


lERIGATIOK. 

Beferring  to  this  subject  and  the  extracts  relating  thereto  from  the 
reports  of  several  United  States  surveyors-general  which  were  printed 
in  the  last  annual  report,  (pages  181-184,)  it  is  deemed  proper  to  embody 
in  this  report  the  action  taken  by  Congress  in  making  appropriations 
to  initiate  aud  carry  ou  the  work  of  investigating  the  extent  to  which 
the  arid  region  of  t]ie  United  States  can  be  redeemed  by  irrigation. 

On  March  20,  1888,  was  approved  a  joint  resolution  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  means  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  to  investigate  the  practicability  of  constructing  reservoirs  for 
the  storage  of  water  in  the  arid  region  of  the  United  States  and  to  re- 
port to  Congress.    Said  resolution  reads  as  follows : 

Whereas  a  large  portion  of  the  Dnoconpied  pahlio  lands  of  the  United  States  is  lo- 
cated within  what  is  known  as  the  arid  region  and  now  utilized  only  for  grazing 
purposes^  but  much  of  which,  by  means  of  irrigation,  may  be  rendered  as  fertile  and 
productive  as  any  land  in  the  world,  capable  of  sapporting  a  large  population,  thereby ' 
adding  to  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity ; 

Whereas  all  the  water  flowiiig  during  the  summer  months  in  many  of  the  streams 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  upon  which  cniefly  the  husbandman  of  the  plains  and  the 
mountain  valleys  chiefly  depends  for  moisture  for  his  crops,  has  been  appropriated 
and  is -used  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  contiguous  thereto,  whereby  a  comparatively 
small  area  has  been  reclaimed ;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  natural  depressions  near  the  sources  and  along  the  courses 
of  these  Htreams  which  may  be  converted  into  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  the  surplus 
water  which  during  the  winter  and  spring  seasons  flows  through  the  streams,  urom 
which  reMcrvoirs  the  water  there  stored  can  be  drawn  and  conducted  through  prop- 
erly constructed  canals,  at  the  proper  season,  thus  bringing  large  areas  of  land  into 
cultivation  and  making  desirable  much  of  the  public  land  for  which  there  is  now  no 
demand ;  therefore  be  it 

*  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  i\e  XJnxitd  States  of  America  U^ 
Congress  assemhledf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  means  of  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Sarvey,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  make  an  examination  of  that 
portion  of  the  "arid  regions  of  the  United  States  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  irrigation,  as  to  the  natural  advantages  for  the  storage  of  water  for  irci- 
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gating  purposes  with  the  practicability  of  conntmoting  reservoirs,  tos^ther  with  the 
capacity  of  the  streams  and  the  cost  of  construction  and  capacity  of  reserToinand 
such  other  facts  as  bear  on  the  question  of  storage  of  water  for  irrigating  purpoeea; 
and  that  he  he  further  directed  to  report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  the  re- 
sult of  such  investigation. 

The  act  approved  October  2.  1888,  making  appropriation  for  the 
fiuudry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1889,  contains  the  following  item,  viz: 

For  the  x)urpose  of  investigating  the  extent  to  which  the  arid  re£[ion  of  the  United 
States  cau  be  redeemed  by  irrigation ,  and  the  segregation  of  the  irrigable  lands  in 
such  arid  region,  and  for  the  selection  of  sites  for  reservoirs  and  other  hydraolio 
works  necessary  for  the  storage  and  utilization  of  water  for  irrigation  and  the  pre- 
vention  of  floods  and  overflows,  and  to  make  the  necessary  maps,  including  the  pay 
of  employes  in  field  and*in  oflice,  the  cost  of  all  instruments,  apparatus,  and  mate- 
rials, and  all  other  necessary  expenses  connected  therewith,  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Geological  Survey,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  sum  of  cue  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. And  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December  of  each  year,  showing  in  detail  now  the  said  money  has  been  expended, 
the  amount  used  for  actual  survey  and  engineer  work  in  the  field  in  locating  sites  for 
reserA'oirs,  and  an  itemized  account  of  the  expenditures  under  this  appropriation. 
And  all  the  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  designated  or  selected  by  such  United 
States  surveys  for  sites  for  reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals  for  irrigation  purposes,  and 
all  the  lands  made  susceptible  of  irrigation  by  such  reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals  are 
from  this  time  henceforth  hereby  reserved  from  sale  as  the  property  of  the  United 
states,  and  shall  not  be  subject  after  the  passage  of  this  act  to  entry,  settlement,  or 
occupation  until  further  provided  by  law :  Provided^  That  the  President  may  at  any 
time  in  his  discretion,  by  proclamation,  open  any  portion  or  all  of  the  lands  reaeryed 
by  this'provision  to  settlement  under  tne  nomestead  laws. 

The  act  approved  March  2, 1889,  making  appropriation  for  the  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1890,  contains  the  following  additional  appropriation  for  irrigation  sur- 
veys, viz: 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  extent  to  which  the  arid  region  of  the  United 
States  can  be  redeemed  by  irrigation  and  the  segregation  of  irrigable  lands  in  saoh 
arid  region,  and  for  the  selection  of  sites  for  reservoirs  and  other  h ydranlic  works  nec- 
essary for  the  storage  and  utilization  of  water  for  irrigation  and  iov  asceitalning  the 
cost  thereof,  and  the  prevention  of  floods  and  overflows,  and  t-o  make  the  necessary 
maps,  including  the  pay  of  employes  in  field  and  in  office,  the  cost  of  all  instrument^ 
apparatus,  and  materials,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  connected  therewith,  the 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  Geological  Survey,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum  fifty  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  Immediately  available ;  and  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each  year,  showing  in  detail  now  the  said 
money  has  been  expended,  the  amount  used  for  actual  survey  and  engineer  work  in 
the  field  in  locating  sites  for  reservoirs,  and  an  itemized  account  of  the  expenditnrea 
under  this  and  any  future  appropriation. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  acts  as  quoted  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  notified  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  selection  of  the  following  sites  for  reservoir  purposes^ 
situate  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  designated,  all  of  which 
selections  were  approved  by  the  department : 

Clear  lake.  Lake  county,  California,  as  a  reservoir  site,  together  with  all  lands 
situate  within  two  statute  miles  of  the  borders  of  said  lake  at  high  water.  Letter 
dated  June  7,  lasO. 

Independence  lake^  Nevada  county,  California,  together  with  the  lands  bordering 
thereon,  as  a  reservoir  site.  The  lands  included  in  said  site  are  situate  in  sections 
2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  in  township  18  north,  range  15  east ;  the  SE.  i  of  section  32  and 
sections  33,  34,  and  35,  in  township  19  north,  range  15  cast,  Mount  Diablo  meridian. 
Letter  dated  August  5,  1889. 

Doiiner  lake,  Kevatla  county,  California,  together  with  the  lands  adjacent  theieto, 
as  a  reservoir  site.    The  lands  included  in  said  site  arc  situate  in  sections  10,  11, 13, 
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13, 14,  15,  22,  23,  24,  towDsbip  17  north,  range  15  east,  and  sections,  7,  8,  17, 16, 19, 
20,  township  17  north,  range  16  east,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  California.  Lietter 
dated  Angast  5,  1889. 

Webber  lake,  Sierra  oottnty,  California,  together  with  the  lands  borderine  thereon, 
as  a  reservoir  site.  The  lauds  included  in  said  site  are  situate  in  sections  20,  21,  22, 
27,  28,  29, 32,  33,  34,  township  19  north,  range  14  east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  Cali- 
fornia.   Letter  dated  August  5,  1889. 

Twin  lakes,  Lake  county,  Colorado,  as  reservoir  sites,  together  with  all  lands  situate 
within  2  statute  miles  of  the  borders  of  said  lakes  at  hi^h  water.  These  lakes  are  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  are  located  in  sections  15  to  22,  inciusiye,  town- 
ship 11  south,  range  80  west.    Letter  dated  July  8, 1889. 

Sam  Pitch  riyer,  San  Pete  coun^,  Utah,  the  lands  included  in  said  proposed  site 
being  situate  in  sections  16, 21, 28, 32,  and  33,  township  18  south,  range  2  east.  Letter 
dated  July  18, 1889. 

Bear  lake,  Utah,  as  a  reservoir  site,  together  with  all  lauds  adjacent  thereto  and 
within  2  statute  miles  of  the  borders  of  said  lake  at  high  water.  The  lands  to  be 
segregated  are  included  in  townships  13,  14,  and  15  north,  ranges  5  and  6  east.  Salt 
Lake  meridian,  Utah.    Letter  dated  July  19, 1889. 

Bear  lake.  Bear  lake  county,  Idaho,  as  a  reservoir  site,  together  with  all  lands 
situate  within  2  statute  miles  of  the  borders  of  said  lake  at  high  water.  The  lands 
to  be  segregated  are  included  in  townships  12  to  16,  inclusive,  south,  ranges  43  and  44 
east,  Bois^  meridian,  Idaho.    Letter  dated  July  19, 1889. 

Montana. — Sections  21  and  22,  township  9  north,  range  2  east ;  section  12,  township 
9  north,  range  2  west ;  sections  7  and  8,  township  9  north,  range  3  west ;  sections  18 
and  19,  township  18  north,  range  6  west ;  sections  13  and  ^,  township  18  north,  ranee 
7  west ;  sections  5  and  8,  township  22  north,  range  4  east ;  all  of  township  22  north, 
ranffe  3  east :  all  of  township  26  north,  range  7  west ;  and  section  17,  township  25 
north,  range  6  west.  Letter  dated  July  19, 1889.  These  lands  are  located  in  Meagher, 
Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  Chotean  counties. 

Sevier  river,  Millard  county,  Utah,  as  a  reservoir  site,  the  lands  therein  being  sit- 
uate in  sections  2,  3,  10,  11,  14,  and  15,  township  17  south,  range  7  west,  Salt  Lake 
meridian.    Letter  dated  July  S6, 1889. 

Rio  Grande  river,  above  the  site  of  £1  Paso,  N.  Mex.,  as  an  international  dam  and 
reservoir :  all  public  lands  on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  river,  between  the 
Mexican  boundary  line  and  a  point  20  miles  above  that  boundary  line  and  extending 
4  miles  west  of  said  right  bank,  reserved  from  entry  and  sale.  Said  lands  are  situate 
in  townships  26,  27,  and  28  south,  range  2  east,  and  townships  26  to  29,  inclusive, 
south,  range  3  east,  Los  Cruces  district.    Letters  dated  July  13  aud  30, 1889. 

The  following  circular  was  issued  in  compliance  with  your  instruc- 
tions. As  the  subject-matter  of  the  same  relates  to  the  arid  lands 
reserved  for  reservoir  purposes  the  insertion  of  a  copy  of  the  circular 
in  this  connection  is  deemed  appropriate : 

Department  of  the  Intbriob, 

Qeneral  Land  Office, 
Washington,  2).  C,  August  5, 1889. 

Begisiers  and  BeceiverSf  United  States  Land  Offices: 

Gentlemen:  Information  having  reached  this  department  that  parties  are  en* 
deavoring  to  make  filings  on  arid  lands  reserved  for  reservoirs,  irrigation  ditches, 
and  canals,  and  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  in  the  arid  regions,  I  am  directed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  2. 1888, 
U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  volume  25,  page  526,  as  follows : 

''For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  extent  to  which  the  arid  region  of  the  United 
States  can  be  redeemed  by  irrigation,  and  the  segregation  of  the  irrigable  lands  in 
such  arid  region,  aud  for  the  selection  of  sites  lor  reservoirs  and  other  hydraulic 
works  necessary  for  the  storage  and  utilization  of  water  for  irrigation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  floods  and  overflows,  and  to  make  the  necessary  maps,  including  the  pay 
of  employes  in  field  and  in  office,  the  cost  of  all  instruments,  apparatus,  and  mate- 
rials, aud  all  other  necessary  expenses  connected  therewith,  the  work  to  be  performed 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thonsand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  And 
the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each 
year,  showing  in  detail  how  the  said  money  has  been  expended,  the  amount  used  for 
actual  survey  and  enp;ineer  work  in  the  field  in  locating  sites  for  reservoirs,  and  an 
itemized  account  of  the  expenditures  under  this  appropriation.  Aud  all  the  lands 
which  may  hereafter  be  designated  or  selected  by  such  United  States  surveys  for 
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sites  for  reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals  for  irrigation  porposes,  and  all  the  lands  made 
susceptible  of  irrigation  by  sach  reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals,  are  from  this  time 
henceforth  hereby  reserved  from  sale  as  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  skall 
not  be  subject  after  the  passage  of  this  act  to  entry,  settlement,  or  occupation  nntil 
further  provided  by  law :  Provided,  That  the  President,  at  any  time,  in  his  disoretioa, 
by  proclamation,  may  open  any  portion  or  all  of  the  lauds  reserved  by  this  provieioii 
to  settlement  under  the  homestead  laws/^ 

The  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  foregoipg  provision  is  unmistakable. 
The  water  sources  and  the  arid  lands  that  may  bo  irrigated  by  the  system  of  national 
irrigation  are  now  reserved,  to  be  hereafter,  when  i^eemed  to  agriculture,  trans- 
ferred  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  in  which  they  are  situated  for  homesteads^ 
The  act  of  Congress  and  common  justice  require  that  they  should  be  faithfully  pre- 
served for  these  declared  purposes. 

The  statute  provides  that  all  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  designated  or  selected 
by  the  Geological  Survey  as  sites  for  reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses, and  all  lands  msule  susceptible  of  irrigation  by  such  reservoirs,  ditchee,  or 
canals,  are  since  the  passage  of  said  act  absolutely  i-eserved  from  sale  as  property  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  not  be  subject  after  the  passage  of  the  act  to  entry, 
settlement,  or  occupation  until  farther  provided  by  law  or  the  President,  by  proola- 
mation,  may  open  said  lands  to  settlement. 

Neither  individuals  nor  corporations  have  a  right  to  make  filings  upon  any  lands 
thus  reserved,  nor  can  they  bo  permitted  to  obtain  control  of  the  lakes  and  Streams 
that  are  susceptible  of  uses  for  irrigating  purposes. 

You  will  therefore  immediately  cancel  all  tilings  made  since  October  i?,  1888,  on 
such  sites  for  reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  aU  lands  that 
may  be  susceptible  of  irrigation  by  such  reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals,  whether  made 
by  Individuals  or  corporations,  and  you  will  hereafter  receive  no  filings  upon  any 
such  lands. 

This  order  you  will  carry  into  effect  without  delay. 
Respectfully, 

W.  M.  Stonk, 
Acting  Commistioner, 

In  his  annnal  report  for  the. fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  the 
United  States  sxirveyor-general  for  Idaho  refers  to  the  subject  of  irri' 
gation  in  that  Territory  as  follows : 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  subject  of  irrigation  in  Idaho  upon  a  large  scale, 
with  aid  from  the  government,  is  attracting  the  generous  consideration  of  Congress 
and  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  our  citizens.  On  February  23  last  I  submitted 
a  report  to  the  department  upon  the  feasibility  of  irrigating,  and  thus  reclaiming, 
three  or  four  millions  of  acres  of  the  Snake  River  valley  by  mnans  of  a  canal  along 
the  foot-hills  on  either  side  from  near  Eagle  Kock,  on  the  Utah  and  Northern  rail- 
road, to  the  vicinity  of  Weiser,  Idaho,  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  railway,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  a  survey,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  necessary  data  whereon  to 
base  an  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  my  suggestion  Major  PowqU  has  begun  this  important 
work. 

Corps  of  United  States  engineers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Geological 
Survey,  have  commenced  operations  in  the  Upper  Suake  River  valley.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Governor  Shoup,  of  this  Territory,  and  myself,  statistical  information  is  being 
collected  in  every  county  by  surveyors,  deputy  mineral  surveyors,  and  woll-informeS 
citizens,  by  means  of  wnich  this  office  will  be  enabled  to  compile  very  full  and  re- 
liable data  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation,  which 
will  hold  a  session  in  Bois6  city  next  mouth. 

Enough  has  already  been  reported  to  warrant  the  belief  that  more  than  six  millions 
of  acres  can  easily  be  reclaimed  from  dry,  arid  plains  and  made  to  produce  from  $30 
to  |50  worth  of  hay,  grain,  and  vegetables  per  acre. 

The  large  yield  from  these  lands  is  the  result  not  only  of  the^  control  of  the  water 
supply,  the  early  seed-time,  and  the  certain  maturity  at  harvest,  but  also  of  the  adap- 
tability of  the  soil  itself.  In  the  eastern  States  their  subsoils  are  mostly  alumina 
and  clay  shale,  whilst  our  Rocky  mountains  are  largely  a  basaltic  formation  and  our 
Boil  the  same,  thus  containing  much  silica,  magnesia,  and  lime,  with  abundant  alkali 
everywhere.  No  commercial  fertilizers  will  ever  be  needed  here,  for  the  irrigation 
waters  come  laden  abundantly  with  just  what  is  wanted  to  form  a  soil  inexhaustibly 
fertile. 

Except  upon  the  mountain  plateaus,  which  must  remain  uninhabited  because  of 
the  great  snowfall,  the  climate  of  Idaho  is  more  equable  and  pleasant  than  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.    No  sunstrokes  ever  occur,  nor  great  storms  of  wind  or  rain. 

Without  this  comprehensive  system  of  canals  and  storage  reservoirs  to  bring  the 
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abundant  waters  apon  this  wide  extent  of  arid  plain*,  Idaho  has  now  nearly  reached 
its  limit  in  agricultural  prosperity.  The  homestead  grants  by  Congress  yet  left  on 
the  public  domain  are  no  longer  of  Talue,  and  the  grants  of  school  lands  and  lands 
for  educational  and  charitable  purposes  will  remain  a  worthless  boon. 

Although  it  is  not  out)  of  the  duties  of  this  office  by  statutory  act  nor  by  any  de* 
partmeiital  regulation  to  take  action  in  the  matter  of  irrigation,  yet  through  the 
information  collected  in  thin  office  from  the  public  surreys  already  made  and  the 
numerous  applications  of  citizens  for  additional  Bnrve;f8  a  report  upon  this  subjeot 
of  vital  interest  to  the  General  Land  Office  it  is  hoped  is  not  inappropriate. 

The  liberal  grants  of  right  of  way  for  ditches  by  Congress  and  the  more  liberal 
legislation  of  tliis  Territory  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  water  rights  appear  to 
have  been  made  with  the'single  view  of  utilizing  the  water  in  the  gulches  for  min- 
ing purposes,  not  for  large  rivers  covering  the  homesteads  of  a  dense  population.  A 
pian  may  now  *^  file  upou  "  an  unlimited  amount  of  water,  post  up  and  record  his  no- 
Ucei  and  hold  it  indefinitely  by  a  mere  semblance  of  possession. 

As  the  government  is  likely  to  inaugurate  this  work  of  vital  necessity  speculators 
will  not  be  slow  in  securing  these  easily-obtained  water  rights,  to  the  jeopardy  of 
the  project  itself,  to  the  glutting  of  court  proeeedings,  and  not  nnlikely  to  the  reme- 
dies of  mobs  and  violence. 

The  irrigation  and  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  government,  or  the  lauds  be  granted  to  the  respective  §tates  and  Territories 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  assure  the  construction  of  neoessary  canala 
and  reservoirs  for  reclaiming  all  of  the  lands  possible. 

When  thus  reclaimed  those  lands  in  Idaho  will  support  a  dense  population,  afford 
homes  for  thousands  of  settlers,  and  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  their  possessors  and  of 
revenne  to  the  government,  both  State  and  national. 

The  immediate  enhancement  in  the  value  of  lands  now  a  desert  waste  wonld  be  so 
great  as  to  far  more  than  refund  the  cost  of  irrigation,  and  the  work  is  of  such  char- 
acter as  should  be  undertaken  either  by  the  federal  government  or  by  the  Territory 
or  State,  in  order  that  the  greatest  good  mi^ht  result  to  the  greatest  number. 

No  more  profitable  investment  for  a  portion  of  the  Treasury  surplus  could  be  de- 
vised than  that  herein  outlined. 

In  his  annaal  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  the 
United  States  surveyor-general  for  Nevada  describes  at  some  length 
the  arid  regions  of  that  St!tte  and  the  beueficial  results  which  will  ensue 
ft*om  the  storage  of  water  in  the  several  localities  named,  as  also  the 
natural  reservoirs  or  lakes  and  other  facilities  which  can  be  utilized 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  October  2,  1888.  In  view  of 
the  valuable  information  contained  in  said  report  regarding  the  subject 
of  irrigation  the  following  extracts  are  herewith  appended: 

While  the  State  has  such  a  wide  range  as  to  crops  its  productive  qualities  as  to 
quantity  are  limited  by  reason  of  the  great  lack  of  water,  the  rainfall  being  limited 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  area  to  the  winter  rains  and  snowfall ;  and  about 
all  the  water  used  for  irrigation  purposes  is  derived  fh>m  snow  stored  upon  the  sum- 
mits and  ravines  of  the  highest  mountain  ranges,  which,  melting  slowly,  comes  down 
to  the  plains  at  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  and  then  is  caught  and  led  by  ditches  to 
the  fields  prepared  for  its  use. 

There  are  two  distinct  regions  of  the  State  which  receive  an  annual  average  of  15 
inches  of  rainfall.  One,  comprising  the  north  halves  of  Washoe  and  Humboldt 
counties,  lies  in  the  northwestern  (quarter  of  the  State,  and  reaches  eastward  to  the 
Quin  River  valley.  The  other  lies  m  the  southwestern  part  of  Elko  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  White  Pino  counties,  and  ranges  westward  from  the  east  line  of  the  State 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Eureka,  and  includes  the  Ruby  Mountain  range.  Had  these 
two  regions  a  continuous  subsoil  of  clay  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  kinds  of  crops 
adapted  to  the  latitudes  could  be  raised  without  much  aid  £rom  a  system  of  irriga- 
tion. 

But  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State  the  subsoU  consists  of  loose  beds 
of  gravel,  thus  permitting  the  water  on  the  surface  to  rapidly  disappear  therefrom. 
Hence  an  irrigation  system  in  these  two  regions  will  certainly  meet  with  the  greatest 
success,  and  will  produce  the  greatest  aggregate  result. 

The  balance  of  the  State  receives  less  than  15  inches  of  rainfall  per  year  and  some 
parts  much  less.  Yet  withm  the  limits  of  these  drier  regions  are  found  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  flourishing  farming  communities  of  the  State,  all  that  portion  bordering 
on  the  Sierra  Nevadas  being  supplied  from  the  eternal  snows  found  packed  into  the 
ravines  between  the  lofty  crags  and  summits  of  that  grand  mountain  chain. 

Impounding  water  for  the  purpose  of  the  agriculturist  has  been  but  little  practiced 
within  this  State.    Some  notable  examples  exist,  however,  in  which  water  atocc4.  V| 
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(lams  in  the  monntain  gorges  has  been  brought  many  miles  in  ditches  constriicted  for 
the  pnrpose,  and  by  its  yivifying  inflnenoe  lar^e  tracts  of  land,  several  sections  in 
extent,  nave  been  bronght  under  cultivation,  yielding  crops  to  the  value  of  not  less 
than  $40  per  acre,  where  before  the  improvements  were  made  nothing  but  sage-bmsh 
grew,  and  where  it  was  impossible  to  grow  anything  else  for-the  want  of  water,  1^ 
rainfall  at  the  best  being  but  a  few  inches  per  year. 

The  proprietor  informs  me  that  at  first  it  required  a  depth  of  water  eqnal  to  4^ 
feet,  applied  over  the  whole  tract,  to  moisten  it  sufficiently  to  sprout  the  seed.  He 
was  surprised  at  the  fact,  and  upon  sounding  a  well  90  feet  deep  in  about  the  eenter 
of  the  tract  he  found  that  he  was  filling  the  subsoil  at  that  depth  full  of  water.  Sinoe 
that  time  the  land  has  not  required  so  much  water. 

I  examined  the  locality,  and  found  it,  like  so  many  of  the  valleys  in  this  8tate| 
possessing  a  deep  subsoil  of  graveL 

A  clay  subsoil  would  not  have  required  so  much  water  for  the  whole  crop  season. 

In  a  few  localities  alfalfa  is  raised  without  irrigation.  This  is  where  the  wj^er 
supply  is  certain,  and  flows  naturallv  down  from  the  adjacent  mountains  in  an  nnder> 
current  and  is  received  by  a  clay  subsoil.  In  these  same  localities  it  is  possible  to 
raise  the  small  grains  without  artificial  water  supply. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  irrigation  the  United  States  sur- 
veyor-general for  Nevada  has  embodied  in  his  annual  report  a  number 
of  interesting  letters  from  residents  in  various  localities  of  the  State 
descriptive  of  the  class  and  character  of  the  lands  in  Elko,  White  Pine, 
Lincoln,  Nye,  Esmeralda,  and  other  counties  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
Stat6  of  Kevada,  and  tbeir  natural  products  and  capabilities  wherever 
water  can  be  had  for  irrigation  purposes. 


FEAFDULEST   ENTRIES. 

COMPULSOEY  ATTENDANCE  OP  WITNESSES. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  fewer  new  cases  of  fraudulent  en 
tries  reported  than  heretofore. 

The  greatest  difficulty  the  special  agents  have  had  to  contend  with 
in  investigating  alleged  fraudulent  entries  is  to  procure  the  attendance 
of  their  witnesses  at  the  hearings  before  the  local  land  officers.  As  a 
rule  they  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  from  settlers 
and  others  relative  to  cases  under  investigation,  and  generally  obtain 
the  affidavits  of  such  persons;  but  when  they  are  summoned  to  appear 
as  witnesses  before  the  registers  and  receivers  it  is  an  entirely  different 
matter.  This  may  be  attributed  to  three  causes:  (1)  intimidation  of 
government  witnesses  by  parties  interested  in  the  land  in  dispute;  (2) 
unwillingness  of  parties  to  testify  against  their  neighbors  openly;  and 
(3)  indifference  of  parties,  who  think  they  have  done  enough  when  they 
have  given  the  agent  the  information  on  which  to  base  his  report. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  evil  1  earnestl^^  recommend  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  pass  a  law  giving  registers  and  receivers  authority  to  issue 
subpoenas  compelling  witnesses  to  appear  before  them  (or  commission- 
ers appointed  by  them  to  take  testimony)  to  testify  in  land  cases;  and 
in  case  of  failure  to  answer  the  summons  that  the  registers  and  receiv- 
ers certify  such  fact  to  the  United  States  district  judge,  to  whom  au- 
thority should  be  given  to  fine  such  person  for  contempt  of  court  in 
refusing  to  respond  to  the  summons.  If  such  authority  were  given  it 
would  be  of  incalculable  assistance  to  the  government  and  of  great  aid  to 
individual  contestants,  who  sometimes  fail  because  of  their  inability  to 
cause  the  attendance  of  material  witnesses;  and  for  the  same  reasons  as 
with  contestants  it  is  but  justice  that  claimants  should  have  the  benefit 
Qf  such  a  law, 
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Special  agents  report  that  efiforts  have  been  made  by  certain  wealthy 
individuals  and  corporations  to  fraud  nlently  acquire  title  to  large  tracts 
of  coal  lands  in  violation  of  law  and  existing  departmental  regulations 
thereunder,  with  a  view  to  monopolizing  the  valuable  coal  lands  of  the 
public  domain  in  certain  localities,  and  thereby  defeating  the  purpose 
of  Congress  in  restricting  the  acreage  of  land  which  may  be  entered  by 
an  individual  or  association. 

,The  methods  pursued  may  be  illustrated  by  cases  reported  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  and  in  Wyoming  and  Washington  Territories.  In  the 
Oolorado  case  a  certain  individual  and  his  associates  made  six  hundred 
and  ninety  coal  declaratory  statements  for  lands  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  in  the  names  of  persons  who  had  never  seen  the  lands.  They 
first  prepared  and  had  printed  for  their  own  use  blank  forms  of  coal 
declaratory  statements  from  which  was  omitted  the  important  allega- 
tion required  by  the  statute  that  the  applicant  '^  had  opened  and  im- 
proved a  valuable  coal  mine"  on  the  land. 

Contracts  were  then  made  with  various  parties  to  furnish  them  the 
description  of  coal  lands  upon  which  they  could  make  filings,  the  con- 
trivers stipulating  to  do  all  necessary  development  work  and  to  repre- 
sent the  applicants  at  the  local  land  office,  and  in  many  cases  agreeing 
to  sell  the  lands  within  twelve  months  at  a  price  that  would  yield  a 
profit  of  $10  per  acre  to  claimants,  the  latter  contracting  to  sell  their 
respective  claims  upon  stipulated  conditions.  In  many  instances  there 
were  no  surface  indications  of  coal  and  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
reached  except  by  sinking  a  shaft  to  the  depth  of  200  feet  or  more,  and 
its  existence  at  that  depth  was  exceedingly  doubtful,  yet  the  parties 
allege  in  their  affidavits,  as  to  labor  and  improvements,  that  they  had 
sunk  a  shaft  of  only  5  feet.  This  so-called  "  shaft "  being  in  most  cases 
simply  a  hole  in  the  ground  from  which  about  a  cubic  yard  of  earth  had 
been  taken,  and  in  some  instances  one  such  hole  at  the  common  comer 
of  four  claims  was  made  to  do  duty  for  them  all.  The  parties  in  whose 
names  the  declaratory  statements  were  filed  were  not  required  to  do 
any  work  or  expend  any  money,  and  their  profits  in  the  transaction 
were  to  be  in  consideration  of  the  use  of  their  names. 

The  instigators  of  this  attempted  fraud,  it  is  alleged,  boasted  that  they 
had  negotiated  a  sale  of  110,000  acres  of  these  lands  to  an  eastern  syn- 
dicate, and  their  commissions  in  the  deal  would  amount  to  $550,000. 
By  the  discovery,  however,  of  the  scheme  in  its  incipiency,  this  office 
was  enabled  to  defeat  it.  The  declaratory  statements  were  rejected 
and  the  instigator  of  the  fraudulent  transaction  disbarred  from  practic- 
ing before  the  local  land  offices.  Notwithst-anding  all  of  this  it  is  re- 
ported that  other  parties  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  title  to  the  lands 
by  similar  methods. 

In  the  Wyoming  case  a  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  title  to  certain  unsurveyed  coal  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Territory,  and  of  building  a  railroad  to  transport  the  coal  to  market. 
The  headquarters  of  the  company  were  in  New  York  city,  where  all  of 
its  financial  affairs  were  managed.  An  expert  was  employed  who  sub- 
mitted a  favorable  report,  and  it  was  decided,  that  the  agent  of  the  com- 
pany should  secure  control  of  all  of  said  coal  lands  if  possible.  The 
agent  located  about  2,600  acres  of  the  lands  and  placed  men  thereon  to 
hold, possession.  Afterwards  he  bought  out  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  previously  made  locations  on  other  coal  lands  in  that 
Ticinity,  paying  therefor  from  $8,000  to  $10,000.    Upon  the  lands  being 
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surveyed  the  agent  proceeded  to  file  declaratory  statements  thereon  in 
the  names  of  nonresidents  of  the  Territory,  who  bad  executed  powers 
of  attorney  authorizing  him  to  act  for  them  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  chiims^  the  understanding  and  agreement  being  that  if  title  to  snch 
lands  should  be  acquired  under  the  filings  the  lands  were  to  become 
the  property  of  the  company,  who  was  to  pay  all  expenses.  As  these 
filings  expired  others  were  substitated  in  their  place  under  siffiilar 
powers  of  attorney. 

In  this  way  the  company  held  possession  of  the  lands  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  during  all  of  which  time  the  officers  of  tbe  company  in  STew 
York  city  were  carrying  on  negotiations  with  capitalists  for  tbe  pur* 
pose  of  obtaining  money  to  purchase  the  lands  and  to  constniot  the 
railroad  to  transport  the  coal.  The  deliberate  and  systematio  phiis 
devised  and  carried  on  to  evade  tbe  law  and  hold  possession  of  th6 
lands  nntil  they  could  be  finally  entered  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties 
to  whom  the  company  might  sell  were  fully  and  minutely  detailed  by 
the  agent  of  the  company  who  instigated  the  scheme  and  conducted  the 
operations  in  the  field.  A  disagreement  having  arisen  between  this 
agent  and  the  other  officers  of  the  company  the  former  was  diseharged, 
and  the  original  design  appears  to  have  been  {abandoned  or  changed,  or 
at  least  the  evidence  of  its  continuance  could  not  be  obtained.  A  po^ 
tion  of  the  lands,  however,  were  subsequently  entered  by  some  of  the 
individuals  in  whose  names  the  last  batch  of  filings  were  made  and  \yj 
other  persons  who  had  not  made  filings. 

In  the  Washington  Territory  ease  the  lands  appear  to  have  been  first 
entered  in  good  f^th  by  various  homestead  settlers  before  the  discovery 
of  coaL  After  the  allowance  of  the  entries  the  coal  operators  learned 
of  the  existence  of  valuable  coal  and  immediately  sent  out  their  agents 
to  defeat  the  claims  of  the  settlers  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  ike  relin- 
quishment of  their  entries.  By  means  of  false  representations  and  in* 
timidation  the  claimants  were  induced  or  compelled  to  relinquish  imof 
their  rights  to  the  government  in  consideration  of  a  small  money  bonus 
and  an  agreement  to  deed  back  to  them,  when  the  title  was  acquired 
under  the  coal  law,  the  surface  of  the  land.  After  tbe  execution  of  the 
relinquishments  the  services  of  other  persons  were  secured,  and  in  some 
cases  the  homesteaders  themselves  were  persuaded  to  go  to  the  local 
office  and  make  cash  entries  of  the  relinquished  tracts,  irrevocable  pow- 
ers of  attorney  having  previously  been  given  to  tho  agents  or  their 
principals  authorizing  them  to  dispose  of  the  lands.  All  expenses  were 
paid  by  the  agents. 

In  this  way  large  bodies  of  coal  lands,  which  will  eventually  be  of 
great  value,  are  being  illegally  appropriated;  and  the  guards  and  re- 
strictions in  the  law  as  it  now  st^ids  are  entirely  insufficient  to  prevent 
such  appropriation  and  the  entry  and  monopoly  of  the  public  coal  lands 
by  unscrupulous  speculators  or  corporations.  Tbe  rapid  destruction  of 
the  forests  and  the  scarcity  of  wood  will  leave  the  settlers  in  the  arid 
regions  of  the  West  without  fuel,  unless  the  government  coal  lands  are 
preserved  and  disi)osed  of  or  controlled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
to  them  coal  at  reasonable  rates.  This  is  indispensable  to  the  future 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  many  of  the  western  States  and  Territories, 
and  the  power  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose  is  being  gradually  weak* 
ened^  if  not  entirely  destroyed  or  taken  away,  by  allowing  the  lands  to 
go  directly  into  the  hands  of  railroad  and  other  corporations  through 
names  of  nominal  entrymen  and  without  any  restrictions  as  to  disposi* 
turn  of  the  coal. 

1  would  therefore  recommend  that  a  thorough  geological  survey  be 
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authorized  by  Congress,  and  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  of  all  public  landn  supposed  to  contain  valuable  coal, 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  p^iven  discretionary  powers  to  reserve  from 
dale  all  or  any  portion  of  said  lands ;  and  if  he  deem  it  advisable  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  residing  in  the  locality  of  the  lands,  to  lease 
for  a  period  of  years  the  lands  so  reserved  upon  stich  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  will  compel  the  lessees  to  furnish  settlers  with  coal  at 
moderate  prices.  The  law  regulating  the  sale  of  coal  lands  should  also 
be  amended  by  making  it  a  lelony  for  any  person  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract or  an  agreement  having  for  its  object  the  entry  of  said  lands  or 
the  appropriation  or  reservation  of  the  same  by  means  of  coal  declara- 
tory statements  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  a  person  other  than  the  nom- 
inal claimant. 

TIM BEE    DEPREDATION 

The  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  most  valuable  timber  on  the  public  lands 
makes  this  subject,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  requiring 
consideration  by  this  administration. 

While  most  strenuous  eflbrts  have  been  made  by  this  office  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  unlawful  appropriation  of  public  timber  by  unscrupulous 
corporations  for  purposes  of  speculation  and  sale,  but  little  has  been 
accomplished,  owing  princil>ally  to  two  causes,  viz,  the  want  of  active 
co-operation  heretofore  on  the  part  of  the  oflftcers  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  diverse  and  conHicting  decisions  rendered  by  the  courts 
upon  identical  questions. 

The  several  laws  relating  to  the  public  timber  appear  to  be  imper- 
fectly understood  by  many  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  them. 

Kumerous  petitions  are  annually  received  at  this  office  for  permission 
to  procure  timber  from  the  public  lands  for  certain  purposes  or  under 
certain  conditions,  which  the  law  in  express  terms  prohibits ;  and  in 
some  instances  the  petitions  are  indorsed  recommending  that  the  same 
be  granted  by  men  who  were  instrumental  in  x>assing  the  laws. 

The  public  at  large  seemingly  fail  to  comprehend  that  the  duties  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  are  purely  executive.  He 
can  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  land  himself  nor  can  he  authorize  or 
permit  others  to  do  so,  but  he  must,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  enforce  them. 
This  lack  of  comprehension  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ambigu- 
ous wording  of  some  of  the  laws  and  the  numerous  contradictory  con- 
structions placed  thereon  by  the  courts  as  well  as  by  former  heads  of 
this  department. 

Section  2461,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  cut  or  remove,  or  to  cause,  or  procure,  or 
aid,  or  assist,  or  be  employed  in  cutting  or  removing  any  timber  from 
any  lands  of  the  United  States  "  with  intent  to  export,  dispose  of,  use 
or  employ  the  same  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  other  than  for  the  use 
of  the  navy  of  the  United  States.'' 

There  is  "no  possible  excuse  for  misunderstanding  that  law.  If  prop- 
erly enforced  it  provides  full  and  ample  protection  for  the  timber  upon 
the  public  lands,  and  if  it  alone  were  in  force  to-day  public  timber 
would  cease  to  be  an  article  of  traffic  and  speculation. 

In  the  land  grants  to  several  railroads  it  is  provided  that  the  roads 
shall  have  the  right  to  take  from  public  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of 
the  roads  the  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  thereof;  and  the  act 
of  March  3, 1875  (chapter  1513,  supplement  to  Revised  Statutes),  extended 
this  right  to  ad  right-of-way  railroads  upon  complying  with  '^ 
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conditions.  One  road  only  (the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  railroad)  is 
authorized  by  law  to  take  timber  for  repairs. 

Under  color  of  these  laws  millions  of  feet  of  public  timber  have  been 
unlawfully  appropriated ;  the  elastic  term  *'  adjacent  to  the  line  of  road*^ 
being  held  to  extend  to  any  distance  from  which  timber  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  term  ^^construction  purposes"  being  held  to  apply  not 
only  to  the  road-bed  proper,  bridges,  etc.,  but  to  station  houses,  depotSy 
snow-sheds,  etc. 

The  vague  and  indefinite  wording  of  the  act  of  June  3, 1878  (20  Stat, 
88),  authorizing  the  residents  of  certain  States  and  Territories  and 
other  mineral  districts  to  procure  timber  from  public  mineral  lands  for 
"  building,  agricultural,  mining,  and  other  domestic  purjK)ses,"  o]>ened 
the  flood-gate  to  the  unlawful  procurement  of  timber  from  public  lands 
and  has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  finest  forests  in  the 
world. 

Beferring  to  this  act  Judge  Deady,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v$. 
Smith  (2  Fed.  Bep.,  487),  stated  as  follows: 

The  act  is  very  loosely  and  unskillfnlly  drawn,  and  abounds  in  unnecessary  and 
indefinite  phrases  and  clauses  of  the  and-so-forth  character. 

And  Justice  Miller,  in  the  case  of  E.  E.  BoUes  Wooden  Ware  Com- 
pany vs.  United  States,  referring  to  the  same  act,  remarked : 

Its  [the  goTernmenVs]  liberality  in  allowing  trees  to  be  cut  on  its  land  for  mining, 
agricultural,  and  other  specified  uses  has  been  used  to  screen  the  lawless  depredator 
who  destroys  and  sells  for  profit. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  vs.  Milo  J.  Legg  et  al.j  Montana  (L. 
O.  Report,  1887,  p.  480),  the  court  held  that  parties  who  cut  timbe^  under 
authority  of  said  act  must  be  able  to  prove  "  by  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  that  the  lands  from  which  the  same  was  cut  are  more  valuable 
for  the  mineral  than  for  any  other  purpose.''  While  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  vs.  Edwards,  district  court,  Colorado,  Judge  Hallett,  June 
term,  1889,  the  court  held  in  effect  that  parties  could  cut  timber  under 
authority  of  said  act  upon  any  public  land  that  was  not  agricultural 
and  returned  as  mineral. 

In  my  opinion  the  act  of  June  3, 1878,  in  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large  are  concerned,  is  the  most  unfortunate  act  relat- 
ing to  the  public  timber  that  has  ever  been  enacted.  Mineral  exists 
principally  in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  the  lands  are  inter- 
spersed with  gulches  and  narrow  ravines,  the  headwaters  of  the  streams 
and  rivers  which  run  through  the  valleys  below.  These  mountains  and 
high  lands  are  during  the  winter  months  covered  with  deep  snow  and 
ice,  which,  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  melt  away  and 
irrigate  the  valleys.  To  insure  the  gradual  melting  of  this  snow  and 
ice  and  secure  the  valleys  from  inundation  which  would  result  from 
the  sudden  melting  of  the  same,  nature  has  provided  in  the  trees  and 
undergrowth  of  the  steep  mountain  sides  protection  against  the  fierce 
sun's  rays  and  waste  of  water  by  evaporation.  The  destruction  of  this 
natural  protection  is  authorized  and  encouraged  by  the  act  referred  to, 
and  the  inundations  and  floods  which  from  time  to  time  devastate  por- 
tions of  our  country  are  the  results  which  fallow. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  loose  and  indefinite  wording  of  the  acts  au- 
thorizing raikoad  companies  to  take  timber  from  public  lands  for  con- 
struction purposes,  and  residents  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  Kew  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Dal^ota,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  other  uiiuei*al 
districts,  to  take  timber  from  public  mineral  lands  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, has  caused  the  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  improvident  destruo- 
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tion  of  extensive  forests,  and  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  people  at 
large  demand  their  repeal. 

I  have  referred  to  the  above  laws  and  to  the  variable  constractions 
they  are  liable  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  department  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  protecting  the  public  timber.  What  I  suggest  is 
that  language  conferring  these  important  rights  should  be  so  specific 
and  clear  as  to  avoid  any  possible  misconstruction.  In  my  opinion  the 
enactment  of  an  entirely  new,  plain,  concise,  and  unmistakable  law  rela- 
tive to  the  public  timber,  in  which  its  use  as  an  article  of  traffic  and  for 
the  purpose  of  speculation  and  sale  shall  be  prohibited  in  definite  and 
specific  terms,  and  the  repeal  of  all  laws  regarding  public  timber  now 
in  force,  are  imperatively  necessary. 

The  question  has  been  before  Congress  for  several  sessions,  and  nu- 
merous bills  on  the  subject  have  been  under  consideration,  but  have 
failed  of  final  action.  Further  delay  in  this  matter  can  but  be  attended 
with  serious  results  in  the  near  future.  It  is  accordingly  urgently  de- 
manded that  due  measures  be  taken  at  an  early  date  to  secure  by  leg- 
islative action  proper  provision  in  this  matter  for  the  interest  of  present 
settlers  and  coming  generations. 

OPENIKG   OF  OKLAHOMA. 

The  most  important  event  for  several  years  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  this  bureau  was  the  opening  of  the  Oklahoma  country, 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  to  settlement  and  entry  on  April  22,  1889, 

Copies  of  the  President's  proclamation  and  the  departmental  orders 
issued  thereunder,  providing  for  the  disposal  of  these  lands,  will  be 
found  in  their  proper  place,  in  appendix  "  C  "  of  this  report,  together 
with  abstracts  of  such  of  the  important  decisions  on  questions  arising 
in  Oklahoma  as  are  deemed  of  public  interest. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  registers  and  receivers  in  properly 
opening  the  two  new  offices,  Guthrie  and  Kingfisher  Station,  four  clerks 
were  detailed  from  this  office  by  my  predecessor,  with  your  approval, 
to  go  to  the  two  offices  and  be  present  on  the  day  of  opening  and  as 
long  thereafter  as  their  services  might  be  required. 

OKLAHOMA  TGVirNSITES. 

Section  13  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1889,  contains  the  following  provis- 
ion respecting  townsites  in  Oklahoma: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  after  said  proolamation  and  not  before,  permit 
entry  of  said  lands  for  townsites,  nnder  sections  twenty -three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  an^twenty- three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  but  no  such 
entry  shall  embrace  more  than  one-half  section  of  land. 

Inasmuch  as  sections  2387  and  2388  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  designate 
certain  officials  who  alone  can  apply  to  make  townsite  entries,  and  as 
no  Territorial  or  State  government  exists  in  that  Territory  having  au- 
thority to  provide  for  such  officials,  it  was  held  by  my  predecessor  that 
no  such  entries  can  be  allowed  there  until  further  legislation  is  had. 

The  following  letter  to  Senator  Vest  shows  the  situation  in  this 
respect: 

Washington,  p.  C,  ApHl  5, 1889. 
Hon.  Q.  Q.  Vest, 

United  States  Senate :  ^ 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  the  letter  which  you  recently  left  in  this 
office,  addressed  to  you  by  H.  S.  Wicks,  esq.,  dated  at  Kansas  city,  Mo.,  the  1st  in- 
stant, about  townsites  in  Oklahoma,  Indian'Texritory,  and  in  reply  thereto  have  to 
state  as  follows  viz  * 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1889  (Fnblio  No.  165,)  wbiok  i&  tiSckft  ^ii!^  \^\^!i^ 
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providing  for  disposing  of  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  as  part  of  the  pnblio  dKHnaiiL 
enacts  that  towuRito  entries  may  be  allowed  nnder  sections  2387  and  2^8,  Unitoa 
States  Revised  Statutes.  (See  inclosed  circular  of  April  1,  1^9.)  The  provisions  of 
said  sections  2387  and  23S8,  under  which  only  such  entries  can  be  admitted,  ore  ex- 

glaiued  in  subdivision  111,  on  pages  4  and  5,  of  official  circular  of  Jnly  9,  1886,  eopy 
iclosed. 
In  reference  to  the  specific  questions  by  Mr.  Wioks^s  letter  I  have  to  state: 

(1)  That  the  Oklahoma  lauds  are  all  surveyed,  and  any  claims  for  townsite  pur- 
poses therein  under  said  sections  2387  and  2388  must  be  for  the  tracts  actuallv  set- 
tled upon  and  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  according  to  the  proper  legal  sabdiviflions 
established  by  such  surveys.  Hence  no  plats  or  surveys  of  the  townsites  will  be 
required  for  the  purpose  of  entry  at  the  district  land  office,  and  the  land  so  occupied 
must  be  identified  aa  the  tract  applied  for  by  the  proper  proof,  specified  on  PAge  5  of 
said  circular  of  July  9,  1886,  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  district  land  officers. 

(2)  No  measures  can  be  taken  on  the  land  for  establishing  a  town  prior  to  12  o'clock 
noon  of  the  22d  instant,  when  for  the  first  time  the  land  becomes  open  for  settlement 
under  the  proclamation. 

(3)  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  sections  2387  and  2388,  as  given  in  eironlar  of 
Jnly  9,  1886.  that  they  require  for  effecting  a  townsite  entry  that  the  town  shall  be 
incorporatea,  in  which  case  the  entry  must  be  made  by  the  corporate  authorities,  for 
which  the  mayor  may  act ;  or  if  the  town  is  not  incorporated  that  the  judge  of  the 
county  court  for  the  county  in  which  such  towu  is  situated  shall  make  entry. 

As  it  appears  that  there  are  neither  laws  for  incorporating  towns  nor  connty  or- 
ganizations now  existing  in  Oklahoma,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  feasible  for  entries 
to  be  effected  under  said  sections  while  this  condition  continues,  and  should  applica- 
tions therefor  be  made  to  the  district  officers  under  said  sections,  but,  in  the  absence 
of  officials  properly  qualified  to  make  entry  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants  according  to 
the  provisions  thereof,  the  register  and  receiver  are  directed,  in  circular  of  April  1, 
1889,  to  report  the  same  and  await  further  instructions  before  allowing  entry  of  the 
lands. 

The  legal  prerequisites  to  the  establishment  of  towns,  or  their  incorporation  as 
such,  are  dependent  upon  local  laws  after  entry  is  allowed  under  said  sections  2387 
and  2388  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants.  The  execution  of  such  trust  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  lots  in  such  town  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof  is  to  be  conducted  nn- 
der such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the  State  or 
Territory.  TSee  said  section  2387^  As  an  example  of  such  legislation  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  compiled  laws  of  Kansas.    (Dassler,  1881,  972  and  973.) 

While  there  appears  to  be  no  means  by  wnich  townsite  entries  may  be  effected,  and 
the  method  of  proceeding  thereafter  determined  as  to  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
in  Oklahoma,  until  legislative  provision  is  made  for  the  proper  town  and  connty  or- 
ganizations and  for  the  execution  of  the  trust  as  contemplated  in  said  sections  2387 
and  2388,  any  lands  actually  selected  as  the  site  of  city  or  towu,  or  any  lauds  actually 
settled  aud  occupied  for  purposes  of  trade  and  business  and  not  for  agriculture,  by 
bona  fide  inhabitants,  are  in  a  state  of  reservation  from  di8XK>sal  under  the  homestead 
laws,  by  sections  2258  and  2289,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  which  will  operate 
to  preserve  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  from  interposing  adverse  rights  of 
settlers  until  such  time  as  they  may  be  enabled  to  secure  the  right  title  to  their  lots 
under  future  legislation. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  M.  Stookslagrr, 

Commissioner, 

Thirteen  applications  for  townsite  entries  have  been  made  in  the 
Guthrie  district  and  seventeen  in  the  Kingfisher  Station  district, 
making  thirty  in  all  in  the  Territory.  Of  these  applications  eight  have 
been  rejected  by  this  office  on  acconnt  of  gross  informality,  and  twenty* 
two  remain  without  definitive  action. 

It  is  higlily  important  to  the  citizens  of  these  various  localities  that 
some  means  be  furnished  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  for  the  settlement 
of  their  titles.    This  can  only  be  done  by  Congressional  action. 
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PUBLIC  LAND  STRIP. 

The  opening  of  Oklahoma  has  increased  the  anxiety  of  the  inhabit- 
ant«  of  the  narrow  strip  of  public  land  just  west  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  commonly  known  as  ^^  No  Man's  Land,"  for  some  legislation  in  their 
behalf.  I  am  in  receipt  of  numerous  petitions  and  memorials  on  the 
subject,  and  I  desire  to  urge  as  strongly  as  I  can  the  importance  of 
calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  matter. 

The  following  petition,  signed  by  Thomas  P.  Braidwood  and  eighty- 
nine  others  and  addressed  to  the  President,  states  the  condition  of  that 
partof  the  country  so  clearly  that  I  submit  it,  with  my  full  indorsement: 

Beaysr,  Public  Land  Strip, 
Indian  Territory ,  May  22,  1889. 
To  His  Excellency  IXon.  Benj.  Harrison,  * 

President  Utiited  States  of  America,  Washington^  D,  C. : 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  and  residents  of  the  Public  Land  Strip,  commonly 
called  "No  Man's  Land,"  being  that  portion  of  land  lying  between  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory on  the  east.  New  Mexico  on  the  west,  Kansas  and  Colorado  on  the  north,  and 
Texas  on  the  south,  and  containing  about  3,600.000  acres,  would  respectfully  state : 

That  we  have  a  population  of  about  15,000,  tne  most  of  whom  are  law-loving  and 
law-abiding  people.  That  we  hare  villages  and  towns  building  up,  schools  and 
churches  in  operation,  and  farmers  tilling  the  soil  and  creating  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  but  it  is  all  done  under  **  squatters  rights"  only,  and  we  labor 
at  great  disadvantages.  The  monev  appropriated  by  Congress  a  few  years  ago  to 
Btirvey  this  country  was  exhausted  before  the  survey  was  completed,  ^nd  we  are 
without  land  laws.  We  should  be  placed  on  at  least  an  equal  footing  with  other 
portions  of  the  public  domain  under  the  law.  Oklahoma^  as  an  instance,  containing 
1,800.000  acres,  only  half  our  size,  was  recently  opened  up  with  these  benefits.  We 
stand  in  urgent  need  of  the  extension  of  the  land  laws  over  our  land,  and  land  offices 
established,  so  that  wo  may  begin  title  to  our  homes.  We  only  ask  what  is  our 
right  and  justly  tlue  us  as  American  citizens. 

Therefore  we  earnestly  request  that  in  your  call  fbr  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  if 
you  should  in  yonr  wisdom  call  one,  you  embodv  our  necessities  as  a  part  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  extra  Mession,  so  that  these  points  will  be  considered.  If  there  should  be 
no  extra  session  of  Congress,  wo  pray  that  in  your  message  to  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion you  call  attention  to  and  impress  upon  that  body  the  urgent  need  we  have  of 
the  survey  being  completed,  a  laud  district  established,  and  land  offices  located,  for 
all  of  which  we  shall  be  profoundly  grateful. 

This  petition  is  indorsed  by  Hon*  P*  B.  Plumb,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Lands,  as  follows : 

These  people  should  have  the  laws  extended  over  their  country.  This  would  have 
been  done  long  siuce  but  for  the  action  of  those  who  represented  them  at  Washing- 
ton, who  said  nothing  was  desired  except  in  connection  with  Oklahoma. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  before  these  lands  can  be  opened  to 
entry  the  survey  must  be  completed.  The  township  and  ran^  lines 
have  almost  all  been  run,  and  they  are  marked  by  substantial  iron 
posts  placed  every  two  miles,  but  the  section  lines  have  not  been  estab- 
lished. Certainly  a  tract  of  agricultural  land  on  which  there  are  16,000 
settlers  should  be  surveyed.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  survey  of  this  strip  shows  that-  $50,000  will  amply  suffice. 
I  have  therefore  submitted  an  estimate  for  a  special  appropriation  of 
that  sum  for  this  puq>ose,  to  be  immediately  available,  and  not  to  be 
included  in  the  general  appropriation  for  surveying  public  lands,  as 
this  work  was  not  taken  into  consideration  in  making  the  estimate  for 
such  general  appropriation. 

•  •  •  •  •  #  • 

I  can  not  close  this  report  without  acknowledging  my  high  obliga- 
tions  to  the  employes  of  this  office,  male  and  female,  for  their  great 
industry,  their  prompt  and  always  cheexfol  obedience  to  orders^  an^ 
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their  faithful  attention  to  the  various  laborious  duties  assigned  them. 
To  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  my  thanks  are  especially  due  for  your,  official 
courtesy,  uniform  personal  kindness,  and  cordial  aid  during  my  con- 
nection with  the  workings  of  this  bureau.  Whatever  measure  of  suc- 
cess I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  is  eminently  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  understood  your  policy  of  a  prompt  and  impartial  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  to  the  cheerful  support  you  have  given  me  in  carrying 

it  out. 

Respectfully, 

W.  M.  Stone, 
Acting  Commissioner, 

Hon.  J.  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

OUK  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

No  subject  is  of  greater  magnitude  or  importance  to  our  people,  not 
merely  in  the  present  but  in  the  future,  than  that  involved  in  a  proper 
disposition  of  our  public  domain.  How  was  that  domain  acquir^  f 
What  is  the  history  of  its  disposition  in  the  past?  What  is  its  situation 
to-day  ?  These  are  pregnant  inquiries,  increasing  daily  in  magnitude 
and  importance  with  the  rapidly  diminishing  area  of  that  domain,  and 
the  reproduction  here  of  leading  and  important  historical  documents 
and  data  in  relation  to  our  public  lands  will  be  of  practical  value. 

TITLE  TO  OUE  NATIONAL  AND  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

The  title  to  our  national  and  public  domain  is  derived  from  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  annexation,  cessions  from  certain  of  the  original 
thirteen  States  and  from  Texas,  and  from  treaties  with  Indian  tribes 
for  the  extinguishment  of  their  title  to  lands  occupied  or  held  by  them. 
Those  treaties  and  cessions  subsequent  to  the  treaties  of  limits  with 
Great  Britain  of  1783  are  briefly  as  follows : 

Treaty  with  France  of  April  30, 1803,  by  which  the  United  States 
acquired  the  so-called  "  Louisiana  purchase.'^ 

Treaty  with  Spain  of  February  22, 1819,  by  which  the  United  States 
acquired  the  Floridas,  etc. 

Annexation  of  Texas  under  the  joint  resolutions  of  Congress  of  March 
1  and  December  29, 1845. 

Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  with  Mexico  of  February  2, 1848,  by 
which  California,  New  Me;xico,  and  other  territory  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States. 

The  cession  of  December  13, 1850,  by  Texas,  to  the  United  States,  now 
included  in  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  the  so-called  Public 
Land  Strip. 

Treaty  with  Mexico  of  Juno  30, 1854,  by  which  the  United  States  ac- 
quired "the  Mesilla  valley .'^  or  so-called  "Gadsden  purchase." 

Treaty  with  Russia  of  March  30, 1867,  ceding  Alaska  to  the  United 
States. 

And  the  several  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  for  the  extinguishment 
of  their  title  to  lauds  occupied  or  held  by  them. 
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DIPPIOULTIBS  ATTENDING  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OUR  BOUNDARIES. 

• 

Our  allies  of  France  and  Spain  during  the  "Revolutionary  struggle 
for  nationhood,  although  aiding  us  materially  with  their  arms  and  moral 
support  during  the  actual  conflict,  yet,  at  its  conclusion,  they  developed 
a  di8x>osition,  if  not  a  resolute  purpose,  to  circumscribe  the  boundaries 
claimed  by  the  new  nation.  The  Bourbon's  historical  lust  of  empire 
overruled  his  professed  friendship  for  America. 

The  Hon.  Timothy  Pitkin,  a  laborious  and  able  author,  well  informed 
on  his  subject,  in  his  "  Historical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,''  etc.,  declares : 

For  the  extensive  limits  finally  seonred  at  the  peace  of  1783  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  indebted  to  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  their  negotia- 
tors.   •    •    •  ^ 

Pending  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  1782  Great  Britain  for  a  long  time  insisted 
on  the  Ohio  as  the  western  bonndaiy,  and  Spain  still  urged  that  the  United  States 
had  no  right  to  the  country  west  or  the  [Alleghany]  mountains.  In  this  she  was 
countenanced  if  not  supported  by  France.  Raynevai,  the  confidential  secretary  of 
Yergennee,  in  a  written  communication  made  to  Mr.  Jay  on  the  subject  of  western 
limits,  declared  that  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  the  lands  lying  between  the 
Alleghany  mountains  and  the  Mississippi.  *  •  «  This  extraordinary  private  com- 
munication, with  the  intercepted  letter  of  Marbois  and  other  circumstances,  at  last 
satisfied  aU  the  American  negotiators  at  Paris  that  France  was  against  them  in  regard 
to  the  western  country ;  and  they  therefore  determined  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Qreat 
Britain  without  consulting  the  French  court,  although  by  their  instructions  they 
were  not  only  to  consult  tnat  court  but  be  governed  entirely  by  its  advice  or  that 
of  its  ministers.  < 

^  The  northeastern  and  northwestern  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
under  these  treaties  of  limits,  long  remained  in  dispute,  and  was  the 
cause  of  much  subsequent  negotiation  between  England  and  our  gov- 
ernment. The  northeastern  boundary  was  finally  determined  by  the 
Ashburton-Webster  treaty,  of  Washington,  of  August  9, 1842,  and  our 
northern  and  northwestern  boundaries  by  the  decision,  as  arbitrator,  on 
October  21, 1872,  of  the  German  Emperor  William  I,  in  favpr  of  the 
American  claim. 

Difficulties  of  like  magnitude  and  character  attended  the  negotiations 
of  our  subsequent  treaties  with  France  and  Spain,  and  the  adjustment 
of  boundaries  or  limits  under  them,  both  with  respect  to  Louisiana  and 
the  Floridas.  M.  Barbe  de  Marbois,  one  of  the  French  ministers  who, 
under  Napoleon  I,  negotiated  the  treaty  of  April  30, 1803,  published  in 
1828  a  '<  History  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  cession  of  that  colony  to  the 
United  States."  De  Marbois  describes  the  situation  in  France  and  the 
attitude  of  the  First  Consul,  at  the  date  of  the  cession,  from  an  inti- 
mate personal  knowledge  of  the  secrets  and  facts  of  the  negotiation. 
Napoleon  had  determined  on  war  with  England  on  "  the  rupture  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens."  On  the  seas  Britain  was  regarded  as  invincible,  and 
in  consequence  Napoleon  was  naturally  apprehensive  of  the  loss  of 
Louisiana,  a  distant  colony  menaced  by  the  British  fleet,  and  which  was 
but  lately  retroceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso.  Napo- 
leon argued : 

I  know  the  whole  valno  of  Loaisiana^  and  I  wish  to  repair  the  fault  of  the  French 
negotiator  who  abaudoued  it  in  1763.  Some  lines  of  a  treaty  have  restored  it  to  me,  and 
I  have  scarcely  recovered  when  I  mnst  expect  to  lose  it.  But  if  it  slips  from  me  it 
will  one  day  cost  dearer  to  those  who  oblige  me  to  deprive  myself  of  it  than  to  those  to 
vhom  I  wish  to  deliver  it.  The  English  have  successively  taken,  from  France,  Canada, 
Isle  Royal,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  richest  parts  of  Asia.  Tbey  are  at 
work  to  agitate  St.  Domingo.  They  shall  not  have  the  Mississippi,  which  tbey  covet. 
Louisiana  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  acquisitions  throughout  the  globe,  and 
yet  the  jealousy  whichtheroturn  of  this  colony  under  the  French  dominion  causes  them 
proves  to  me  that  they  desire  to  get  possession  of  it;  and  it  is  thus  they  will  U^\^k^^^Xl^ 
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war.  They  have  twenty  vesselB  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  overmn  those  aeat  m 
Bovoreigu,  whilst  oar  aiiairs  in  St.  Domingo  p^row  worse  and  worse  since  the  death  of 
Lq  Cleic.  The  conquest  of  Louisiana  would  be  easy  if  they  only  took  the  trouble  of 
making  a  descent  there.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  putting  it  out  of  their  re«ch. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  not  there.  It  is  according  to  their  practice,  and  were 
I  in  their  place  I  would  not  have  waited.  I  wish,  if  there  is  yet  time  for  it,  to  ta^e 
from  them  even  the  idea  of  ever  possessing  the  colony.  I  think  of  ceding  it  to  thtt 
United  8tat«8.  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  cede  it  to  them :  for  it  is  not  yet  in  oar  pos- 
session. If  I  leave  ever  so  little  time  to  onr  enemies  I  snail  only  transmit  an  omptj 
title  to  these  republicans  whose  ifriendship  I  seek.  They  only  ask  of  me  one  town  in 
Louisiana,  but  I  already  consider  the  whole  colony  as  entirely  lost,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  in  the  hands  of  this  growing  republic  it  will  be  more  useftil  to  the  policy  and 
even  to  the  commerce  oi  France  than  if  I  attempt  to  retain  it. 

Xapoleoa  quickly  resolved  on  a  definite  line  of  action.  He  declared: 
^'  I  renounce  Louisiana.  It  is  not  only  Few  Orleans  that  I  will  cede; 
it  is  the  whole  colony,  without  reserve."  •  He  promptly  instructed  his 
ministers  to  close  at  once  with  the  American  envoys  for  the  immediate 
cession  of  the  colony  to  the  United  States. 

DeMarbois,  in  describing  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  says  the 
particulars  of  the  cession  were  first  discussed.  Each  party  drew  up  a 
project  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  for  this  purpose ;  but  that  of  the  Frenoh 
negotiators  was  adopted  as  the  text  by  which  the  conferences  were  to 
proceed.  The  chief  difficulties  in  this  part  of  the  negotiation  were  in 
fixing  the  limits.  Maps  were  examined,  charters  perused,  ancient 
treaties  consulted,  but  all  these  only  served  to  increase  the  despair 
of  the  negotiators,  and  to  convince  them  that  they  wei^  searching 
for  a  thing  that  had  never  existed.  No  one  could  tell,  or  evetf  con- 
jecture, where  were  the  western  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  and  for  a 
very  good  reason — they  had  never  been  defined.  These  regions  were 
as  little  known  as  the  center  of  Africa.  The  negotiators  had  the  wis- 
dom, therefore,  to  abandon  a  search  which  only  led  them  more  and  more 
into  the  dark.  To  solve  the  difficulty  in  the  shortest  way  the  Amer- 
ican plenipotentiaries  proposed  to  insert  the  third  article  of  the  treaty 
of  St.  Ildefonso,  by  which  Spain  agreed  to  cede  to  France  the  province 
of  Louisiana,  such  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Spain  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty.  This  was  leaving  the  utmost  latitude  of  construction  and  open- 
ing the  door  to  a  tangled  discussion  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  which  in  due  time  this  latter  power  took  care  to  revive.  It 
was  nevertheless  obvious  that  no  better  plan  could  be  devised  by  the 
plenipotentiaries, 

De  Marbois  adds  that  when  this  obscurity  in  the  limits  and  the  in- 
conveniences that  might  arise  from  it  were  mentioned  to  the  First 
Consul  he  replied :  '^  If  there  were  no  obscurity  it  might  perhaps  be 
good  i>olicy  to  put  some  there." 

All  ambiguity  as  to  boundaries  with  reference  to  the  so-called  "Lou- 
isiana purchase"  and  the  Floridas,  after  much  negotiation,  extending 
through  years,  re-enforced  by  General  Andrew  Jackson's  brilliant  mili- 
tary raid  of  1818  into  the  Spanish  territory,  were  finally  determined 
in  the  settlement  of  limits  with  Spain  under  the  treaty  with  that  power 
of  February  22,  1819,  ceding  to  the  United  States  the  Floridas,  and 
with  them  the  title  of  Spain  to  certain  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 

east  and  north  of  the  boundary  described  in  article  3  of  the  treaty. 

■  I ■ — — 

*  The  following  expressions  which  dropped  from  Napoleon  in  his  conversations 
with  de  Marbois  during  the  negotiations  indicate  motives  which  also  iuilncnced  liim 
in  the  cession :  "This  cession  of  territory  confirms  forever  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  Just  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival  that' will  humble  her 
pride."  He  also  said:  ** Perhaps  it  will  bo  objected  that  the  Americans  will  become 
too  powerful  for  Europe  in  two  or  three  centuries ;  but  my  foresight  does  not  en^* 
brace  these  distant  fears.'' 
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BOSVOLUTIONARY  PERILS  ARISING  OUT  OP  THE  OWNERSHIP  OP  OXTR 

VACANT  DOMAIN. 

Duriug  the  revolatiouary  straggle  for  independence  or  nationhood 
the  proprietorship  or  disposition  of  "the  vacant  western  lands^ 
embraced  in  oar  original  domain  and  severally  claimed  by  diffei*ent 
States  under  their  conflicting  charters  as  to  boandaries  was  the  subject 
of  perilous  dispute,  giving  rise  to  serious  apprehensions  of  the  final 
successful  issue  of  the  struggle.  Patriotism,  however,  solved  this  dis- 
pute. Those  States  within  the  boundaries  of  which  it  was  claimed 
these  vacant  lands  were  situated,  under  an  appeal  •  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation,  surrendered  to  the  existing  government  at  different 
dates  t  their  titles  to  this  domain,  providing  that  they  be  held  in  trust 
and  appropriated  for  "the  common  benefit.'^ 

GOVERNMENT  OP  TERRITORY  NORTHWEST  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 

On  the  cession  by  Virginia  of  her  vacant  western  lands  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  manifested  its  understanding  of  what  constituted 
"the  common  benefit"  in  the  establishment  by  the  resolutions  of  April 
23,  1784,  and  the  famous  ordinance  of  July  13,  1787,  of  a  "  Govern- 
ment for  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,"  in  which,  while 
"providing  for  religious  toleration,  for  the  civil  and  political  rights  ot  the 
citizens,  and  the  encouragement  of  schools  and  other  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing as  necessary  to  "  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,'' 
it  declared  (art.  6)  that  "  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude* 
should  exist  within  that  territory  "  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 
of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted." 

LAND  GRANTS  UNDER  THE  OONPEDERATION. 

Hon.  Adam  Seybert,  in  his  Statistical  Annals,  says : 

Three  tracts  of  land  bad  been  sold  by  contract  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present 
form  of  government,  tbat  is  to  say : 

1.  To  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  triangular  tract  on  Lake  Erie  above  men- 
tioned, containing  202,187  acres. 

—  I-     —   !■  -w^w       II         ■     ,  ■   ,, —  -      ■  ■   ■■■- ■■    ■  ■       —..^    ■■  ■      ^^^rm^mtmm^'^^^i     m  n  ■      ■  ■  miw  wi     ■     ■  ■    »      ■■  -— —  ^»    *■■■■■■>■  ,  ■■■■■      i^w 

•In  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 

Tuesday,  October  10,  1780. 

Besolvedj  That  the  unappropriated  lands  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  by  any  particular  State,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  Congress 
of  the  6th  day  of  September  last,  shall  oe  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  oi  the 
United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  States,  which  shall 
become  members  of  the  federal  Union,  and  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence  as  the  other  States ;  that  each  State  which  shall  bo  so 
formed  shall  contain  a  suitable  extent  of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  sqanre,  or  as  near  thereto  as  oiroums'ances  will  ad- 
mit; that  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses  which  any  particiflar  State  shall 
have  incurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  in  subduing  any  British 
posts,  or  in  maintaining  forts  or  garrisons  within  and  for  the  defense,  or  in  acquiring 
any  part  of  the  territory  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United  States,  shall 
be  re-imbnrsed.     (Rickey's  Constitution,  pp.  191,  1^,  ed.  of  1879.) 

t  In  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  resolution  of  Congress  of 
the  6th  of  September,  1780,  the  foilowing  States  made  cessions  of  territory  to  the 
United  States  at  the  dates  respectively  stated :  The  State  of  New  York,  on  Marcli  1, 1781: 
Virginia,  on  March  1, 1784,  and  on  December  30, 1788.  (By  this  last  act  Virginia  agreea 
to  onange  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  cession  of  1784  only  so  far  as  to  ratify  the  5th 
article  ot  the  compact  or  ordinance  of  1787.^  Mass^husetts,  on  April  19,  1785 ;  Con- 
necticut, on  September  14,  1786,  confirmed  May  80,  1800;  South  Carolina,  on  Angnst 
9,  1787 ;  North  Carolina,  on  February  25,  1790 ;  Georgia,  on  April  24,  1802.  (/d.,  p. 
192.)  For  an  iutorosting  view  of  the  struggle  under  the  Confederation  and  later  be- 
tween the  *Mandcd  and  landless  Statics''  respecting  the  disposition  of  our  vacant 
western  lands,  see  a  valuable  article  (recently  published)  in  The  Papers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historioai  Association.    Vol.  3,  No.  S,  pp.  167-188. 
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2.  To  an  association  called  "The  Obio  Company"  [that  is,  the  Ohio  Company  of 
Associates],  a  tract  on  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Muskingnm,  originally  intended  to  eon- 
tain  about  2,000,000  acres,  bnt  afterwards  reduced  at  the  request  of  the  parties  to 
964,285  acres.* 

3.  To  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  his  associates  a  tract  on  the  Ohio  between  the  riv- 
ers Little  and  Great  Miami,  originally  snpposed  to  contain  1,000,00*^  acres,  bnt  which, 
by  an  alteration  and  then  a  faimre  in  the  contract^  has  been  reduced  to  248,540  acres.t 

All  those  lands  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  r66|  cents)  an  acre, 
payable  in  evidences  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  ana  a  part  of  the  last 
two  tracts  was  paid  for  in  military  land  warrants,  each  acre  in  such  warrant  being 
received  in  payment  for  one  acre  and  a  half  of  land. 

A  right  of  pre-emption,  at  the  rate  of  $2  an  acre,  has  been  allowed  to  persons  who 
had  made  purchases  of  J.  C.  Symmes  within  the  boundaries  of  his  first  contract. 

EARLY  PLAN   FOB    THE   DISPOSITION  OP  OXTB  PUBLIC  LANDS  UNDEB 

THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  national  government  created  by  tbe  Gonstitation  went  into  effect 
on  March  4, 1789.  The  disposilion  of  the  public  lands  was  among  the 
most  important  subjects  of  consideration  by  Congress  and  the  execa- 
tive  government.  Several  plans  were  urged  in  Congress.  In  the  plan 
prepared  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
the  administration  of  Washington,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  of  January  20, 1700,  Hamilton  urges : 

That  in  the  formation  of  a  plan  for  the  disposition  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  United 
States  there  appear  to  be  two  leading  objects  of  consideration :  One,  the  facility  of 
advantageons  sales,  according  to  the  probable  course  of  purchasers ;  the  other,  the 
accommodation  of  individnals  now  iDhabitauts  of  the  western  countiy,  or  who  may 
hereafter  emigrate  thither.  The  former  as  an  operation  of  finance  claims  primary  at- 
tention ;  the  latter  is  important,  as  it  relates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  country.  It  is  desirable  and  does  not  appear  impracticable  to  conciliate 
both.  Purchasers  maybe  contemplated  in  three  classes :  Moueyed  individnals  and 
companies  who  will  buy  to  sell  again ;  associations  of  persons  who  intend  to  make 
settlements  themselves ;  single  persons  or  families  now  resident  in  the  western  country 
or  who  may  emigrate  thither  hereafter.  The  first  two  will  be  frequently  blended  and 
will  always  wane  considerable  tracts.  The  last  wiU  generally  purchase  small  quan- 
tities. 

Hence  a  plan  for  the  sale  of  the  western  lands,  while  it  may  have  a  due  regard  to 
the  last,  should  be  calculated  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  first  two  classes.  For  this  reason  it  seems  requisite  that  the  General  Land  Office 
should  be  established  at  the  seat  of  government.  It  is  there  that  the  principal  pur- 
chasers, whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  can  most  easily  find  agents  and  that  contracts 
for  large  purchases  can  be  best  a^usted.  (American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands, 
Vol.  1,  p.  8.) 

For  the  promotion  of  these  "two  leading  objects'^  Hamilton  elabo- 
rated his  plan  for  the  disposition  of  our  vacant  western  lands. 

As  early  as  May,  1796,  three  separate  tracts  of  land  were  granted  by 
Congress  to  Ebenezer  Zane  for  surveying  and  opening  a  road  from 
Wheeling  to  Limestone,  and  the  flourishing  city  of  ZauesTille  was  built 
on  a  part  of 'one  of  the  tracts  selected  by  Zane  on  the  Muskingum. 

By  the  act  of  April  21,  1792,  the  President  was  authorized  to  issue 
to  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates  patents  for  750,000  acres  of  land, 
besides  several  lots  and  parcels  of  land,  within  certain  described  limits 
of  Ohio.  He  was  also  authorized  by  this  act  to  issue  to  the  same  parties 
patents  for  an  additional  quantity  of  214,285  acres,  \vhich  the  company 
was  required  to  pay  for  within  six  months  in  "warrants  issued  for  army 
bounty  rights,"  as  also  patents  for  a  further  quantity  to  the  same 
parties  of  100,000  acres  on  Certain  prescribed  conditions. 

By  the  act  of  May  5,  1792,  the  President  was  autliorized  to  issue  to 
John  Cleves  Symmes  and  associates  such  quantity  of  land  as  will  satisfy 
the  payments  already  made  by  Symmes  and  his  agents  or  associates 

'  The  site  of  the  city  of  Marietta  was  iucludrd  in  this  private  ^^aut. 
t'The  liite  of  the  city  of  Ciuoinnati  was  embraced  in  this  grant. 
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noder  their  contract  of  October  15, 1788,  for  the  purchase  of  1,000,000 
acres,  the  land  to  be  estimated  at  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  (66f  cents)  per 
acre,  etc.  The  President  was  also  authorized  to  issue  to  the  same  parties 
patents  for  ^^  one  other  tract  of  106,857  acres,"  payment  being  required 
within  six  months  in  ^'  warrants  issued  for  army  bounty  rights,"  and 
for  one  complete  township  for  the  establishment  of  an  act^emy  and 
other  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning.  These  grants  were  to  be 
located  within  such  boundaries  as  the  President,  agreeably  to  the  act 
of  April  12, 1792,  might  judge  expedient. 

Hence  our  earliest  policy  or  plan  for  the  disposition  of  our  vacant 
lands,  both  by  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment, under  the  ^^/onstitution  as  well  as  under  the  Confederation,  recog- 
nized and  encouraged  the  organization  of  corporations  for  speculative 
purposes  in  the  purchase  and  sales  of  our  public  lands — a  policy 
adopted  by  the  representative  men  of  those  States  which  had  bntrecently 
donated  the  land  to  the  government,  even  by  such  illustrious  and  in-, 
corruptible  patriots  as  W^ington,  Hamilton,  and  Madison* 

PBOFOSED  ^<LAND  GBABBINa"  EXTBAOBDINAKY  UNDER  THE  OONFED 

EBATION. 

President  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Beyneval  dated  <<  Washing- 
ton, March  20, 1801,"  described  some  ^^  land  grabbing  "  schemes  prior  to 
and  during  the  Confederation : 

Daring  the  regal  government  two  companies,  called  the  Loyal  and  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, h^  obtained  grants  from  the  Crown  for  800,000  or  1,000,000  acres  of  land  each 
on  the  Ohio,  on  condition  of  settling  them  in  a  given  number  of  years.  They  sur- 
veyed some  and  settled  them;  but  the  war  oi  1755  came  on  and  broke  up  ^e 
settlements.  After  it  "vfas  over  they  petitioned  for  a  renewal.  Four  other  iarse 
companies  then  formed  themselves,  called  the  Biississippi,  the  Illinois,  the  Wabasn, 
and  the  Indiana  companies,  each  praying  for  immense  quantities  of  land,  some  amount- 
ing to  200  miles  square ;  so  that  they  proposed  to  cover  the  whole  country  north  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  and  a  great  portion  of  what  is  south. 

Ail  these  petitions  were  depending,  without  any  answer  whatever  from  theCrown, 
when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out.  The  petitioners  had  associated  to  themselves 
some  of  the  nobility  of  England  and  most  of  the  characters  in  America  of  great  influ- 
ence. When  Congress  assumed  the  government  they  took  some  of  their  body  in  as 
partners  to  obtain  their  influence ;  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  at  the  time  that 
one  of  them  took  Mr.  Qirard  as  a  partner,  expecting  by  that  to  obtain  the  influence 
of  the  French  court  to  obtain  grants  of  those  lauds  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  British  government.  All  these  lands  were  within  the  limits  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

THE  NOTOEIOITS  YAZOO  LAND  FRAUDS. 

In  an  executive  document  in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  prepared 
in  1810  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  among  fourteen  land  claims  cited,  aggre- 
gating a  very  large  acreage  and  of  more  or  less  doubtful  validity,  and 
some  of  themVholly  fraudulent,  is  included  the  notorious  Yazoo  claims. 
In  describing  these  frauds  in  its  introduction,  quoted  by  Adam  Seybcrt 
in  his  Statistical  Annals,  it  says : 

The  Yazoo  claims,  so-called,  embracing  about  35,000,000  acres  in  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory and  derived  from  a  pretonded  sale  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  but  declared 
null  and  void,  as  fraudulent,  by  a  subsequent  legislature.  The  evideuoe,  as  published 
by  the  State  of  Georgia  and  by  Congress,  shows  that  that  transaction,  oven  if  con- 
sidered as  a  contract,  is  as  such,  on  acknowledged  principles  of  law  and  equity,  null 
ah  initiOf  it  being  in  proof  that  all  the  members  of  the  legislature  who  voted  in  favor 
of  the  sale,  that  is  to  say,  the  agents  who  pretended  to  sell  the  property  of  their 
constituents,  were,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  person,  interested  in  and  parties 
to  the  purchase.  Much  litigation  must  be  expected,  and  orders  have  lately  leun 
given  for  the  removal  of  certain  intruderS|  some  of  whom  claimed  the  land  under 
this  supposed  title. 

Ab  89 32 
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GENERAL  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON'S  EXPOSURE  OP  LAND  FRAUBS — 
OUR  JUDICIARY  CONSUMMATE  "  LAND  GRABBERS. " 

In  a  letter  dated  "Vuioennee,  Janaary  19,  1802,''  addressed  to  Hoiu 
James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  and  commanicated  to  Congress  by 
President  Jefferson  in  a  message  dated  February  18,  1802,  GK^neral 
William  Henry  Harrison,  as  governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  ex- 
poses a  gigantic  land  fraud. 

Tlie  circiiinstauce8  meiilione<l  in  this  letter  I  have  considered  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  communicated  to  the  President.  The  court  established  at  this  place  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  of  Virffinia  in  the  year  1780  (as  I  have  before  done  myself 
the  honor  to  inform  you)  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  granting  lands  to  every 
applicant.  Having  exercised  this  power  for  some  time  witiiout  opposition,  they  begau 
to  conclude  that  their  right  over  the  land  was  supreme,  and  that  thty  could  with  as 
much  propriety  grant  to  themselves  as  to  others.  Accordingly,  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  tiie  whole  country  to  which  the  Indian  title  was  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tinguished was  divided  between  the  members  of  the  court,  and  orders  to  that  effect 
entered  on  their  journals,  each  member  absenting  himself  from  the  court  on  the  day 
that  the  order  was  to  be  made  in  his  favor,  so  that  it  might  ajipcar  to  be  the  act  of 
his  fellows  only.  The  tract  thus  disposed  of  extends  on  the  Wabash  24  leagues  &om 
La  Pointe  Couple  to  the  mouth  of  White  river,  and  forty  leagues  into  the  country 
west  and  30  east  from  the  Wabash,  excluding  only  the  land  imniediatoly  around  the 
town,  wliich  had  before  been  granted  to  the  amount  of  20,000  or  30,000  acres.  (Am. 
State  Papers,  Pub.  I/ands,  YoT.  I,  123.) 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  these  grant^s  were  bought  up  by 
speculators  and  resold  at  frivolous  prices,  '*  1,000  acres  being  frequently 
given  for  an  indifferent  horse  or  a  rifle-gun,"  and  "  a  formal  deed  made 
reciting  the  grant  by  the  court"  and  duly  recorded.  General  Harrison 
indignantly  forbade  "  the  recorder  and  prothonotary  of  the  county  from 
recording  or  authenticating "  any  of  these  deeds,  "being  determined 
that  the  official  seals  of  the  Territory  shall  not  bo  prostituted  to  a  pur- 
pose so  base  as  that  of  assisting  an  infamous  fraud." 

COEEUPT    RECEIVERS  OF    PUBLIC    MONEYS— WHOLESALE    DEPAiOA- 
TIONS-— PLUNDER  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  SETTLER. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives,  of  which  the  Hon.  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  was  chair- 
man, appointed  by  ballot  a  select  committee  of  nine  members,  with  in- 
structions "  to  inquire  into  and  make  report  of  any  defalcations  among 
the  collectors,  receivers^  and  disbursers  of  the  public  money  which  may 
now  exist;  who  are  the  defaulters,  the  amount  of  defalcations,  the 
length  of  time  they  have  existed,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  them." 

Hon.  James  Harlan,  of  Kentucky,  a  statesman  of  marked  ability  and 
of  high  and  irreproachable  character  for  independence  and  integrity, 
was  appointed  its  chairman,  and  its  report,  which  was  made  on  February 
27,  1839,  is  House  report  No.  313,  Twenty-fifth  Congress,  third  session. 
Part  IV  of  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  is  confined  to 
"  Defalcations  among  receivers  of  public  moneys."  The  committee  pre- 
pared and  printed  two  statements,  compiled  from  the  official  reports  oi 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  House  at  previous  sessions,  the 
first  of  which  embraces  the  names  of  defaulting  receivers,  sixty -six  in 
number,  prior  to  1837,  with  the  balances  or  amounts  due  from  each  of 
them  to  the  government  (pp.  143, 144),  and  the  second  is  as  follows,  on 
page  145 : 
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Additional  statement  relative  to  the  r9eeiver$  of  piiblic  moneff, 

(Prepared  in  parsoance  of  the  resolation  of  the  House  of  BepreBenUtlveB,  dated  the  lltb  of  Janu- 
ary last  (1830),  rcqairluf;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  to  report  what  defilloations  by  receivers 
**  have  taken  place  since  the  first  day  of  October,  1837,  the  names  of  the  defikolters,  when  and  where 
they  took  place,  and  what  amount, "  not  heretofore  reportea.] 


Beceivers. 

Land  district. 

Apparent 
balance. 

Credlta 

claimed. 

Contested 
balances. 

Date  of 

balances. 

Paris  Childress '. 

Gre€iisl)uri?  La........... 

$12,449.76 
30, 61L  99 
55, 962. 06 
12,550.47 
14,891.98 

7,280.63 
13. 781. 19 
26, 661. 57 

3,600.50 

$312.01 

1,681.46 

2,988.35 

11,320.90 

60.81 

677.42 

229.27 

2,080.72 

426.73 

$72,449.76 
80, 611. 99 
55,962.06 
12,660.47 
14,891.98 

7,280.63 
13, 781. 19 
26, 697. 57 

3,600.50 

1838 

John  IL  Owen  ........... 

St. Stenhens.  Ala. ......... 

1838 

William  Linn 

Tandalia.  Ill 

1838 

Samnel  T.Scott 

Jackson.  Minft  ............ 

1838 

James  T.  Pollock 

Craw  fords  V 11  le,  Ind 

OnnlouRaH.  La. 

1838 

John  L.  Daniel .,... 

1838 

Morzan  NfviUe...... .......  1  Cinciniiati.O    ,- 

1838 

M.J.  Allen Tnllfthjwn***!.  Fla  ._ . 

1839 

RobertT.  Brown 

Sprincfleld.  Mo 

1830 

Whole  amonnt  due  from  land  receivers  who  are  on  the  list  of  defSsulters $1, 078, 837. 41 

Of  whioh  there  accrued  prior  to  1820 $248,150.13 

Bince  that  time 825,678.28 

— .    1.073,837.41 

The  committee  also  '^  reported  specially  ^  the  correspondence  **  be- 
tween fifteen  of  the  iudividuals  whose  names  appear  ^  in  its  statements 
as  defaulters  and  the  Treasury  Department,  *'  as  examples  merely  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurj^  have  executed  the  laws  in  respect  to  the  public  money 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  this  class  of 
public  officers,  and  in  respect  to  their  own  official  duty.'' 

The  demoralized  condition  of  the  land  service  at  this  time  in  the  sev- 
eral land  States,  which  this  humiliating  correspondence  exposes,  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  fully  describe.  The  correspondence  begins 
with  a  letter  of  K.  H.  Sterling,  receiver,  dated  at  "  Ghocchnma,  Miss., 
November  2G,  1833,''  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  R.  B.  Taney,  and  con- 
tinning  over  a  period  of  about  four  years,  closes  with  a  letter  dated 
*T?rea8ury  Department,  November  11,  1837,"  irom  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Levi  Woodbury  to  receivers  inlUinois,  Mississippi,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  notifying  them  that  their  monthly  re- 
turns of  money  received  were  in  arrears.  Among  the  earliest  from  the 
Secretary  to  delinquent  receivers  are  the  following: 

Trbasurt  Dbpartmxnt,  February  7,  1834. 

Bib:  It  has  been  repreBentod  to  this  department  that  some  of  the  reoeivers  of  pub- 
lic money  in  Mississippi  have  been  engaged  in  trading  on  the  bank-notes  they  receive 
in  payment  of  public  lands  by  exchan'^ing  them  for  hank-notes  of  inferior  valno.  I 
hope  that  there  may  bo  some  mistake  m  this  business,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  state  to  you 
that  such  conduct  would  be  regarded  by  this  department  as  a  gross  violation  of  ofll- 
cial  duty,  and  be  troated  accord!  ugly.  But  as  such  statement  has  been  made  from  the 
most  respectable  authority,  I  must  ask  whether  you  have  engaged  in  any  such  use  of 
the  pubhc  money  received  by  you,  aud  reqtiest  a  prompt  answer  to  this  inquiry. 
I  am,  etc., 

R.  B.  Taney, 
Secretary  qf  the  Treasury, 

To  Receivers  of  Public  Money  at  Augusta,  Mt.  Salus,  Washing- 
ton, Chocchuma,  ana  Columbus. 

[CiroQlar.] 

Treasury  Dbpartmbkt,  February  28,  1835. 

Sir  :  It  has  been  intimated  to  the  department  that  a  praotioe  prevails  at  some  of 
the  land  offices  of  permitting  entries  and  issuing  certificates  of  purchase  without  the 
payment  of  the  purchase  money  nt  the  time  of  the  entry.  Such  a  practice  being  un- 
authorized and  highly  reprehensible,  I  have  deemed  it  propei  tA  hibSbaViiq^tiXa  ^^xi 
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that,  if  it  bae  been  tolerated  by  yon,  it  mnctt  immediately  cease;  and  any  repetition 
of  it  hereafter  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  department  will  receive  prompt  and 
exemplary  notice. 

I  can  not  omit  the  occasion  to  impress  npon  yon  the  necessity  of  a  strict  attention 
to  and  punctual  compliance  with  the  duties  required  of  you  in  regard  to  the  prompt 
deposit  of  public  moneys  and  transmission  of  your  accounts  and  returns ;  and  to  aay  to 
Tou  that  the  performance  of  those  duties  must  be  regarded  as  paramount  to  all  oth^ 
in  your  officifu  station. 
I  am,  etc., 

Levi  Woodbury, 
Secretary  of  the  Trea9urjf. 

To  Receivers  of  Public  Monet  at  Cahaba,  Huntsville,  Montgom- 
ery, St.  Stephen's,  Augusta,  Chocchuma,  New  Orleans,  Ouachita, 
DemopoUs,  Mardisville,  Sparta,  Tuscaloosa,  Columbus,  Washing- 
ton, Opelousas  and  St.  Helena. 

» 

Treasury  Department,  February  4, 1836. 

S:r:  Tour  returns  for  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December  have  not 
been  received.  I  regret  that  there  should  be  any  occasion  to  notice  the  neglect  or 
accident,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  this  important  duty ;  and  avail  myself  of  the 
occasion  to  inform  you  that  unless  your  future  returns  are  received  at  the  depart- 
ment' within  the  month  next  succeediog  that  for  which  the  return  is  rendered  it  will 
place  me  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  reporting  the  fact  to  the  Executive  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  general  rule  in  this  class  of  cases. 
I  am,  etc., 

Levi  Woodbury, 
Secretary  of  the  Treamry. 

To  Receivers  at  Palmyra,  Mo.,  October,  November,  and  December ; 
Edwardsville.  111.,  November  and  December;  Quincv,  111.,  No- 
vember and  December :  Shawneetown,  111.,  October,  N^ovember, 
and  December;  Cahaba,  Ala.,  November  and  December;  St. 
Stephen's,  Ala.,  November  and  December;  Columbus,  Miss.,  No- 
vember and  Deicember ;  Mount  Salus,  Miss.,  November  and  De- 
cember; Helena,  Ark.,  December;  Washington,  Ark.,  Decem- 
ber; Zanesville,  Ohio,  December;  Vincennes,  Ind.,  December; 
Chicago,  111.,  December;  Galena,  111.,  December  ;  Vandalia,  111., 
DeceniDer;  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  December;  Augusta,  Miss.,  Decem- 
ber; Chocchuma,  Miss.,  December;  New  Orleans,  Onchita,  and 
St.  Helena,  La.,  December;  Qrceu  Bay,  Mich.,  December;  Bates- 
ville,  Ark,  December. 

And  80  OD,  repeated  again  and  again,  throaghoat  the  whole  period 
covered  by  the  correspondence  5  and  in  every  case,  after  most  "  liberal 
delay,"  the  toleration  of  "excuses'^  which  '^the  department  can  not 
recognize,"  the  Secretary  was  finally  "  constrained  by  continued  neg- 
lect" to  cause  the  removal  of  the  delinquent  receiver.  Speculation  in 
lands  and  government  funds  prevailed  as  an  epidemic.  The  war  by 
the  national  administration  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  recog- 
nized at  the  time  as  '^  the  fiscal  regulator "  of  our  currency,  and  the 
notes  or  issues  of  which  were  at  par  the  world  over ;  the  arbitrary  re- 
moval by  the  President  of  the  government  deposits  from  the  vaults  of 
the  bank;  the  multiplication  of  "wild-cat"  and  "red-dog"  currenoy; 
the  explosion  of  the  so-called  "  pet  banks,"  the  "  bogus  banks,"  in  which 
were  placed  the  government  deposits  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  famous  Treasury  circular  requiring  all  payments 
for  public  lands  in  gold  or  silver,  all  combined  to  open  wide  the  fields 
of  speculation. 

"  Land-grabbing,"  speculation  and  peculation,  were  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem. One  of  the  deplorable  results  was  this  general  demoralization  of 
our  land  service.  The  actual  settler  or  homeseeker  was  fleeced  unmer- 
cifully by  the  agents  of  the  government  and  their  confreres  of  the 
speculating  land  rings,  and  the  government  itself  systematically  plun- 
dered by  receivers  long  retained  in  office  after  their  delinquency  had 
become  notorious. 
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In  the  case  of  W.  P.  Harris,  receiver  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  a  case 
which  may  be  cited  as  an  example,  the  correspondence  extended  from 
January  15,  1834.  to  November  19,  1S36,  over  a  period  of  nearly  three 
years,  tJuritig  whicli  his  deliuqnency  was  well  known.  Some  of  the 
"powerful  reasons"  or  causes  which  iuduced  '-liberal  delay"  ia  hia 
c^'ise  may  be  learned  from  the  following  appeal  to  the  President  on  be- 
half of  Harris  by  hia  Bepresentatiro  iu  Congress: 

CoLCUDua,  Septeviher  15,  1635. 
Dear  Sir:  Manjr  of  tlie  early  and  conatant  friends  of  the  ndmniatration  in  thla 
State  have  heard  with  inucli  rrRreC  And  enrron'  LhM  the  preseat  receiveT  of  public 
moners  at  this  plnce  la  to  ■'counidor  himself  diHuiaaDd  uulesa  hia  returns  are  made 
before  tho  1st  of  October." 


I  have  long  hod  tbo  honor  of  an  intimate  acniiBlntanoe  with  General  Barria,  atid  I 
um  freely  oasnre  vour  Excullt^ncf  that  a  mure  lion oruble  man  does  not  live;  nitblem- 
iabed  in  all  the  relationB  of  life,  and  Btaodm);  high  in  the  ostimation  of  the  pubiio. 


H«  lias  served  here  for  man jr  years  in  the  ninst  rMiionsible  amt  digniiied  stations,  and 
no  Hutu  enjoys  in  thia  Stata  a  more  diifased  and  ilouirved  popularity;. 

1  am  very  well  informed  as  to  the  inanugoniDtit  of  the  office.  I  reside  in  the  district 
and  know  that  be  is  the  most  iudefnti gable  bnniness  man  in  tho  State.  Since  he  re- 
oeived  the  appointment  he  haa  been  absent  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days. 
I>AT  and  nif^ht  ho  is  thore.  The  people  speak  of  this  everywhere.  He  hoe  constantly 
had  three  and  aow  four  clerks  at  work,  who,  in  my  own  knowletlge,  have  beea 
engaged  from  sunrise  outil  t«u  at  night,  aud  he  cannot  obtain  them  (or  less  than 
$5U  per  month.  His  reaeit>ts  must  have  been  between  11,200,01)0  and  |l,400,000i'l 
aod  the  labor  for  the  ensuin);  sis  months  will  be  arduous  in  the  extreme.  I  hicmM 
thai  the  rnceivor  anffered  under  great  inconyenionne  for  two  or  three  months,  beloj  n 
without  abstriwte,  which  were  not  obtaiued  from  Washington  until  ho  had  written 
three  or  four  times,  and  even  then  were  much  delayed  by  the  estraordinary  failnre 
of  the  mails.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  businee  of  the  offloe  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  thot  the  reeelver  eau  ocoomplish  his  returns  by  the  1st  of  October,  though 
Bvory  exertion  will  be  mode  and  hat  Seen  made  to  keep  up  with  the  liusiness,  1  hare 
known  the  reoeiTer  and  bis  ckrks  to  be  at  work,  time  after  time,  until  after  1  o'clock 
at  biKfaC :  and  tho  alronsest  testimonials  from  the  beat  and  most  intluentiHl  friends 
of  yonr  Exoalleney  can  be  had  as  to  his  integritjr  and  industry.  Oeneral  Hams  bos 
noror  i.'Dgaged  in  speculation  either  directly  or  mdireotly. 

roindextor[  the  BDti-Jaoltson  United  StateaSeoa  tor  from  MissiaRippi]eniployeda  vile, 
nnprincipled  agent  (Gibson  Woodbridge)  to  take  tesCimouy  at  tliia  office  nnder  a  resoln- 
tioo  of  tlie  United  States  Senate,  and  he  endeavored  to  implicate  Cieneral  Harris  and 
GroreoW.  Martin  insomotrauaaotionof  very  minor  importance.  Ifl  hod  been  examined 
I  ooiild  have  explained  the  whole  matter  to  the  entire  exoneration  of  General  Harris, 
ukI  I  could  have  explained  the  whole  transaction  as  it  rcRards  Colonel  Unrtin  to  the 
BStisfoction  of  tho  world.  Tho  fact  is,  it  was  a  miserable  attempt  on  the  nart  of 
Poindciterto  strengthen  his  party  here.  Hehates  Colonel  Martin  with  tho  malignity 
'  of  »  di-mon ;  and  nothing  would  rejoice  him  more  than  the  expulsioo  of  General  Har- 
rin,  whom  ho  knows  to  bo  one  of  the  main  pillars  ot  the  Democratic  oanse  and  one  of 
tba  earliest  and  most  distinguished  friends  of  tho  administration  in  Mississippi.  His 
family  and  aonuivtlons  are  extremely  inHneutiul,  and  all  of  them  are  co.operating 
with  m  in  the  arduous  sti'uggle  which  we  are  now  making.  They  are  true  Demo- 
crata.  And  the  Bank,  Nullifying,  and  White  parties  would  shout  "victory"  at  any 
blow  aimed  at  them. 

Wo  ore  now  in  the  midst  of  au  electioneering  campaign.  General  Knnnels,  R.  J. 
Walker,  Miij.  B.  W.  Eilwarda,  aud  mvself  coiiatitute  the  Democratic  Van  Buren 
ticket.  It  will  be  a  close  contest,  "the  Nashville  papers  circulate  extensively 
ttiToagb  our  State.  Much  of  our  population  is  (torn  Tennessee ;  nine-tenths  of  onr 
niTWB^apeTB  are  for  White,  and  every  bank  in  the  State,  including  the  United  States 
branch,  bos  taken  commission  iu  his  service.  Some  three  or  four  thousand  of  onr 
voters  am  roc«ut  emigrants  from  other  States,  and  reside  In  the  new  counties,  know- 
ing nothing  of  onr  political  arrangeuients ;  and  as  we  have  no  mails  circulating 
among  Ibem  the  result  as  to  them  is  very  doubtful. 

With  high  respect,  I  remain  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

JoBN  F.  H.  Claibor.'ik. 

To  His  Excellency  ibo  Pkbsident  of  the  United  States. 


DfevertbelesB,  after  a  most  "  liberal  delay, "  Harris,  on  Anjrust  27, 

'~tB,  was  "  constrained  "  to  resign,  and  the  entry  made  on  the  books  of 

f  Treasury  :  "  Balance  doe  from  Mr.  Harris  «1I)9,17S.08. "     In  his  let. 

Oc^i^Qittiou  Harris  "  takes  the  liberty  of  recommeuding  Col.  Oor- 


J 
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don  G.  Boyd,  of  Attala  ooanty, "  ste  his  successor.  In  the  October  fol- 
lowing Colonel  Boyd  was  appointed.  Within  two  months,  in  Deoem- 
ber,  the  Secretary's  complaints  about  his  delinquent  monthly  retoms 
began,  atid  contioaed  till  July  24,  1837,  when  Boyd,  in  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Woodbury,  ingenuously  declares :  "  The  truth  is,  I  am  in  default.'' 
Boyd  also  was  <^  constrained  "  to  resign,  and  the  fact  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury :  "  G.  D.  Boyd  indebted  $50,937.29  as  per  last 
settlement  at  the  Treasury.  ^  Among  his  assets  was  "  a  principality  " 
but  recently  apart  of  the  public  domain. 

Previously  M.  V.  M.  Garesche,  a  Treasuary  agent,  had  examined  the 
oflice  at  Columbus.    In  his  report,  dated  June  14, 1837,  he  urged : 

The  man  [Boyd]  seems  reaUy  penitent,  and  I  am  inclined  to  tliink,  in  common  with 
his  friends,  that  he  is  honest,  and  has  been  led  away  frojn  his  duty  by  the  example  of 
his  predecessor  [Harris],  and  a  certain  looseness  in  the  code  of  morality  which  does 
not  move  in  so  limited  a  circle  as  it  does  with  ns  at  home. 

Another  receiver  would  probably  follow  in  the  footsteps  oftJie  two. 

You  will  not  therefore  be  surprised  if  I  recommend  his  being  retained  in  preference 
to  another  appointment;  for  he  has  his  hands  full  now  and  will  not  be  disposed  to 
speculate  any  more.  *  *.*•  He  has,  moreover,  pledged  his  word  that,  if  retained, 
he  will  strictly  obey  the  law,  and  receive  nothing  but  specie  in  x)ayment  for  lands. 
*  •  •  Lenity  towards  him,  therefore,  may  stimulate  him  to  cxertioia  which  severity 
might  perhaps  paralyze. 

This  correspondence  speaks  for  itself:  it  needs  no  comment. 

In  a  report  of  a  previous  committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  Henry  A. 
Wise,  of  Virginia,  was  chairman,  some  additional  facts  were  developed 
as  to  the  corrupt  practices  of  receivers.  Col.  John  Spencer  was  receiver 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Mr.  Nathaniel  West,  jr.,  appointed  by  Secretary 
Woodbury  on  June  26, 1836,  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  office  at 
Fort  Wayne,  reported : 

Upon  the  sabjeot  of  asing  the  money  of  the  United  States  I  beg  leave  to  state  that 
I  find  it  nnivenially  stated  and  believed,  and  it  is  conceded  to  as  a  fact  by  the  clerks 
in  the  receiver's  office,  that  both  he  and  his  relative  Dawson  have  been  much  in  the 
habit  in  the  office  of  shaving  money  ;  that  is,  exchanging  the  money  which  oonld  not 
be  received  for  public  lands,  the  rate  of  exchange  or  discount  varying  from  3  to  5  par 
cent..  I  find  in  the  case  of  Isaiah  Wells,  of  Marion  county,  Ohio,  that  so  recently  as 
the  6th  instant  he  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  in  his  ofiice  f8  for  exchanging 
$240  of  Ohio  bank-notes  of  $5  each.  To  what  extent  this  shaving  business  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  office  of  course  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sntisiied  it  has  been  to  a 
very  considerable  extent ;  and  that  the  government  money  paid  in  by  one  person  has 
been  handed  out  by  the  receiver  in  exchange  for  nucurrent  and  not  land  office  money, 
he  receiving'for  hisown private  nse  the  discount  as  agreed  upon,  and  that  the  same  gov- 
ernment money  again  is  passed  into  the  lafid  office  to  be  again  used  for  the  like  purpose 
in  pay  for  the  public  lands;  that  the  receiver  has  taken  in  bank-notes  of  $5,  contniry 
to  orders,  the  schednle  prepared  at  his  office,  herewith  inclosed,  will  prove;  that  be 
received  a  bonus  for  taking  the  same  is,  I  think,  almost  beyond  a  doubt. 

Among  Colonel  Spencer's  "  excuses"  or  appeal  for  "  liberal  delay  ^  was 
the  following : 

Receiyek's  Office,  Fort  Wayne^  October  27,  1836. 

SiK:  This  is  to  inform  yon  that  I  have  forwarded  to  the  deposit  bank  $104,000  hi 
silver,  there  to  remain  until  I  arrive  with  the  gold  and  paper  money. 

My  Democratic  friends  think  that  /  ought  not  to  leave  until  after  we  hold  onr  ejec- 
tion for  President  on  the  7th  of  November,  which  I  have  concluded  to  await,  and  shall 
leave  on  that  evening  or  the  next  morning  to  dcpoHit,  with  all  the  funds  on  hand 
np  to  that  time.  I  shall  write  you  again  before  I  leave.  The  sales  arc  rapid — mosUy 
paid  in  gold  and  silver.  My  quarterly  report  will  bo  •for  warded  by  next  nmilfor  last 
quartei'y  which  ought  to  have  been  done  sooner,  only  for  the  want  of  help  in  the  office. 
Hereafter,  I  think,  I  can  get  my  reports  off  without  much  delay  after  the  close  of  the 
month  and  quarter. 

I  am,  yours,  respectfuUy, 

John  Spencer, 

Receiv€r, 
Hon.  Livi  Woodbury, 

Secretarji  of  the  Treasur 
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Hon.  William  Hendricks  rushed  to  the  rescue.    He  urged : 

Madison,  August  31, 1836. 

Sik:  I  am  in  formed  that  some  things  are  stated  leoently  to  the  prejadioe  of  CoL 
John  Spencer,  receiver  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  I  am  req  nested  to  write  yon. 

In  doing  bo  I  can  onl^  say  that  I  am  gratified  in  learning  that  his  deposits  have  been 
made  to  yonr  satisfaction :  and  if  so,  I  hope  that  minor  matters,  if  mere  irregnlari- 
ties,  will  be  overlooked.  He  is  reputed  to  oe  an  honest  and  honorable  man,  and  'I  do 
not  believe  that  he  hae  intentionally  either  done  wrong  or  violated  his  instmotioiis. 
It  would  to  some  extent  produce  excitement  if  he  weie  removed,  for  he  has  many 
warm  and  inilaential  friends  both  at  Fort  Wayne  and  in  Dearborn  county,  from 
which  he  removed  to  his  present  residence.  Better  let  it  be. 
With  much  respect, 

WiLUAM  HXNDBICKS. 

Hon.  Levi  Woodbury, 

Secretary  of  the  Treamrtf, 

And  Secretary  Woodbury  responded : 

Treasury  Departmskt,  September  7, 1836. 

Sir  :  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo  is  received,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
Mr.  Spencer's  explanations  have  been  such  that  he  wiU  probably  continue  in  office. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servanti 

Lbvi  Woodbury, 
Secretarjf  of  the  Dreasury, 

Hon.  William  Hkndricks, 

Madison,  Ind, 

Corrupt  "  corps  ^  were  openly  organized  and  defiantly  operated  their 
infamous  schemes  of  systematic  swindling.  All  competition  at  sales  of 
public  lauds  was  defeated,  and  the  settler  and  the  govemment  were 
alike  plundered  of  lands  and  money.  Mr.  Owen,  of  Georgia,  in  his 
report  irom  the  Democratic  minority  of  the  Harlan  committee,  was 
compelled  to  declare  :  '^  That  the  country  has  sustained  great  pecuni- 
ary loss  no  man  can  deny }  that  the  natioual  character  has  suffered 
deep  humiliation  and  disgrace  no  man  can  hesitate  to  admit." 

OUB  BAILBOAD  FOLIOY  8IN0E  1861. 

During  a  tremendous  war  in  which  the  life  of  the  nation  was  peril- 
ously menaced,  when  every  dollar  at  the  command  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, however  obtained,  whether  by  taxation  or  loan,  was  exacted 
by  the  enormous  expenditures  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ^ 
Union,  Congress,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  American  people,  as 
expressed  at  the  Presidential  election  of  1860,  granted  certain  areas  of 
the  public  lauds  to  corporations  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  great 
Pacific  railroads  and  their  connections. 

Notoriously,  our  whole  people  in  1860  were  in  favor  of  construeting 
a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Its  absolute  necessity  had  long  been 
felt.  For  years,  as  far  back  an  1844,  and  even  prior»  its  construction 
had  been  advocated  by  our  greatest  practical  minds  as  a  grand  national 
necessity — as  a  means  of  uniting  the  eastern  and  western  oceans  and  of 
securing  to  our  people  the  vast  commerce  of  Asia.  Congress  had 
authorized  and  completed  at  a  heavy  expenditure  surveys  of  the  differ- 
ent proposed  routes,  and  had  published  the  results  of  those  surveys  in 
a  series  of  quarto  voljimes.  In  1856,  and  subsequently  in  1860,  the  two 
great  antagonistic  political  parties  dividing  the  nation  agreed  at  least 
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in  the  one  measure  contemplating  and  advocating  its  constrnction— in 
pledges  in  1860  that  each,  if  successful,  T^ould  speedily  build  it. 

In  1861  formidable,  apparently  almost  insurmountable,  difficulties 
confronted  the  nation.  Assailed  by  a  stupendous  internecine  war  en- 
couraged by  a  hope  of  European  intervention  which  menaced  our 
national  government,  that  government  without  funds  or  loreign  credit, 
the  construction  of  this  Pacific  road  appeared  to  the  average  statesman 
practically  impossible.  Kotwithstanding  such  tremendous  obstacles, 
President  Lincoln  and  Congress  resolved  on  its  construction.  Plans 
were  proposed  and  discussed.  Should  the  government  aid  in  building 
this  great  auxiliary  of  commerce  f  It  was  plain  that  it  could  not  other- 
wise be  constructed.  Where,  in  addition  to  its  immense  annual  expendi- 
tures in  maintenance  of  our  vast  armaments  on  land  and  sea  and  our 
necessarily  increased  civil  establishment,  was  the  required  capital  for 
its  construction  to  be  obtained  f  That  was  the  important  and  prodig- 
ious problem  involved.  Heavy  taxation  of  almost  every  article  of  do- 
mestic product  and  of  foreign  imports,  the  issue  of  bonds  and  green- 
backs, hundreds  of  millions,  were  exacting  all  the  financial  resources  of 
the  people,  and  were  only  submitted  to  during  the  war  by  a  great  sense 
of  national  danger,  supported  by  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  patriotism, 
and  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  justice  which  acknowledged  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  liabilities  of  that  war*as  an  imperative  duty  which  could 
neither  be  honorably  evaded  nor  honorably  postponed.  The  building 
of  the  road  directly  by  the  government,  therefore,  was  practically  im- 
l>08sible.  Nor  was  it  regarded  by  many  as  wise  policy  for  the  govern- 
ment to  build  it  even  if  financially  able.  Consequently,  after  the 
widest  and  most  exhaustive  discussion,  it  was  determined  that  its  con- 
struction was  only  practicable  through  grants  of  the  public  lands. 
Numerous  petitions,  extending  in  dates  back  to  1844  and  prior,  had 
urged  upon  Congress  the  propriety  of  such  grants  in  its  construction, 
and  the  Congress  resolved  to  adopt  that  policy:  the  necessary  grant 
was  made  and  the  great  Pacific  road  built. 

Now,  the  grand  stipulation  of  the  cession  by  the  States  of  our  original 
public  domain  was  that  the  lands  ceded  should  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
federal  government  for  "the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States."  In 
pursuance  of  that  trust,  and  in  pursuit  of  "the  common  benefit,'^  the 
representatives  of  the  States  ceding  the  domain,  the  donors  themselves, 
both  in  Congress  and  the  executive  government,  like  Washington  and 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  established  the  precedent  of  granting  public 
lands  to  private  corporations,*  millions  of  acres,  even  for  speculative 
« purposes,  but  principally  as  a  means  of  aiding  in  the  settlement  or 
population  of  our  "  vacant  western  lands."  Unfortunately,  for  the  honor 
of  our  government,  in  subsequent  periods  of  our  history,  but  prior  to 
1861  (as  hereinbefore  shown  t),  corrupt  combinations,  swindling  "corps" 
or  "  syndicates,"  through  frauduleut  practices,  not  merely  for  private 
speculation  in,  but  for  the  spoliation  of,  our  jjublic  domain,  involving 
the  great  body  of  the  principal  ofiicers  of  our  land  service,  wore  recog- 
nized or  long  tolerated  by  our  executive  government  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  Congress.  But  in  granting  public  lands  to  corporations  in  aid 
of  the  construction  of  our  Pacific  roads,  Congress,  in  following  this  prec- 
edent of  our  Eevolutionary  sages,  were  governed,  as  were  our  sires, 
only  by  the  highest  consideration  for  "  the  common  benefit."  In  those 
grants  there  was  no  corruption  involved  or  contemplated,  no  schemes  for 
merely  private  profit,  no  proposed  spoliation  of  thQ  public  domain  for  in- 
dividual speculation:  they  were  grants  in  eminent  trust  in  aid  of  a 

*  See  ante,  pp.  71  and  72.  t  See  anle  pp.  7;^-78. 
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^and,  loDg-Dceded  national  enterprise,  tbe  beneficence  of  which  was 
to  enrich,  not  the  corporations  baildiug  the  roads,  nor  merely  the  i>eopl6 
of  the  States  throug^h  which  the  roads  were  to  run,  but  our  whole  people 
of  all  the  States :  they  were  eminently  for  '*  the  common  benefit 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  an  aggregate  of  only  13,456,- 
796.78  acres  of  the  public  lands  had  been  certified  or  patented  to  these 
corporations,  while  under  grants  to  the  States  for  railroad  purposes 
37,557,380.58  acres  had  been  certified.  In  those  railroad  grants  prior 
to  1861  the  alternate  sections  of  land  along  the  line  of  the  road  were 
reserved  by  the  government  and  the  double  minimum  price  of  lands 
($2.50  per  acre)  was  exacted  from  the  settler,  thus  compelling  the  poor 
settlers  to  repay  the  government  for  lauds  donated  for  raUroad  pur^ 
poses.  But  under  the  later  grants,  subsequent  to  1861,  to  corporations 
for  railroad  purposes,  these  alternate  sections,  greatly  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  building  of  the  roads,  were  opened  without  price  to  the 
homestead  settler.  Thus  the  actual  homesteaders,  thousands  in  num- 
ber,  were  also  the  beneficiaries  of  this  most  liberal  and  just  provision 
of  our  land  laws. 

In  1860  the  aggregate  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  was 
only  30,793.67  miles,  with  only  73.85  miles  in  the  Pacific  States,  but  on 
January  1, 1888,  our  railroad  mileage,  stimulated  and  supported  by  the 
building  of  these  Pacific  roads,  had  increased  to  153,056  miles,  while 
the  mileage  of  our  telegraph  lines,  following  our  railroad  construction, 
had  increased  in  1888  to  231,588  miles.  A  most  marvelous  advance ! 
Of  this  extended  railroad  construction,  our  Pacific  or  land-grant  routes, 
£rom  a  mileage  of  73.85  miles  in  1860,  had,  on  June  30, 1889,  increased 
to  18,030.71  nxiles  of  splendid  roads,  the  finest  in  the  world,  valued^at 
thousands  of  millions,  constituting  ever-active  sources  of  our  business 
prosperity,  and  connecting  with  the  other  roads  of  the  country,  reach- 
ing out  in  every  direction,  united  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  consoli- 
dated in  indissoluble  bonds  our  Stales  and  Territories  in  one  compact 
and  powerful  nation. 

The  value  of  our  internal  trade  has  had  a  like  marvelous  advance.  It 
aggregates  now  thousands  of  millions  annually,  many  times  larger  than 
our  foreign  commerce,  and  greater  in  value  than  the  aggregate  interna- 
tional commerce  of  the  world.  All  facilities  of  transit  ortravel  have  been 
greatly  augmented,  encouraging  the  building  of  towns  and  cities,  thriv- 
ing and  growing  manufacturing  and  commercial  marts,  and  the  creation 
of  new  States,  by  the  advance  and  concentration  of  population  and 
trade,  stimulating  and  rendering  profitable  the  development  of  the  nat- 
ural and  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  multiplying  remunerative 
employments,  and  consequently  increasing  the  comforts  and  happiness  ' 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  industrial  people,  enriching  the  North 
and  South  equally  with  the  East  and  West,  not  merely  by  the  exchange 
of  native  products,  but  by  pouring  into  their  great  commercial  centers 
the  lucrative  trade  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  islands.  All,  indeed,  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  splendid  prosperity  and  progress. 

These  are  the  magnificent  results,  the  woncierful  fruits,  of  this  great 
national  railroad  policy.  Has  not  "  the  common  benefit^  been  grandly 
served  1  Do  not  such  results  demonstrate  in  the  founders  of  that  policy 
and  its  supporters  a  patriotism  and  genius,  a  fearless  and  sagacious 
statesmanship,  under  unequaled  difi&culties,  never  matched  in  ancient 
or  modem  times  ?  Was  it  not  a  policy  which  in  history  will  illustrate 
for  all  time  the  magnanimity  and  intelligence  of  President  Lincoln  and 
his  supporters,  and  forever  form  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  our 
national  greatness  and  glory  t 
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THE  HOMESTEAD  POLICY  AND  ITS  BENEFICENT  BESULTS — ANTBOBD- 

ENT  LAND  POLICY. 

The  disposition  of  our  pnblic  domain  has  been  greatly  influenced  by 
tlie  attitudes  of  jmlitical  parties.  The  two  great  parties  which,  prior  to 
1861,  divided  the  nation,  finally  assumed  positions  on  the  laud  question, 
involving  that  of  slavery,  which  resolved  the  country  into  antagonistio 
or  hostile  sectioiis.  The  one  party,  dominated  by  what  was  called  the 
**proslavery  propaganda,"  contended  for  the  appropriation  of  our  pub- 
lic domain  to  the  purposes  or  uses  of  slavery.  "No  more  free  States" 
was  their  declared  policy.  At  the  same  time  they  demanded  more  ter- 
ritory, a  wider  domain,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  and 
political  power  of  their  "  peculiar  institution.'' 

This  contention  began  as  early  as  the  proposed  admission  of  Missouri 
as  a  State  into  the  Union.  At  that  date  Texas  was  a  wilderness,  a 
province  of  Mexico,  inhabited  almost  wholly  by  Indians;  and  Mexico, 
establishing  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1821-^22,  soon  after  abcrfisbed 
slavery  and  established  freedom  as  the  rule  of  the  Mexican  States. 
This  action  of  Mexico  apparently  fixed  a  southern  limit  to  the  expan- 
sion .of  the  "peculiar  institution."  The  "proslavery  propaganda" 
rebelled.  They  demanded  "  more  room."  Under  their  influence  our 
citizens  of  the  South  and  Southwest  crossed  with  their  slaves  into 
Texas,  seized  on  its  lands,  re-established  slavery  on  its  free  soil,  threw 
up  the  standard  of  revolt,  coerced  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Mexico, 
and  intrigues  were  begun  looking  to  its  annexation  to  the  American 
Union.  Its  admission  was  long  successfully  resisted.  Principally 
tJirough  the  influence  of  our  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  John  C.  Oalhoun, 
in  18M-'45,  the  "propaganda"  succeeded:  Texas,  recognizing  slavery 
in  its  constitution,  was  annexed  to  the  Union. 

It  retained  itw  vacant  or  unsettled  lands  as  the  property  of  the  state, 
opening  land  oliicea  under  its  own  hiws  for  their  sale,  and  demanded 
of  the  United  States  $16,000,000  as  indemnity  for  claims  to  certain  lands 
in  Kew  Mexico  and  elsewhere.  Its  demand  was  acquiesced  in  and  paid 
as  one  of  the  so-called  "compromise  measures  of  1850." 

But  the  "  propaganda"  were  insatiable.  They  still  demandeil."  more 
room."  Mexico  was  consequently  coerced  into  the  war  of  1847-'48 ; 
Oalifornia,  New  Mexico,  and  other  Mexican  territory  were  seized  and 
added  to  our  public  domain. 

Over  the  spoils  of  Mexico  sectional  strife  raged  violently  and  bitterly. 
The  "propaganda,"  with  characteristic  arrogance,  demanded  the  lion's 
share.  Nor  did  that  claim  satisfy  their  demand  for  more  territory. 
The  Missouri  compromise  was  rei)ealed.  The  doctrine  of  "manifest 
destiny"  was  promulgated.  Spain  was  im|>ortuned  by  offei^  for  the 
purchase  of  Cuba.  The  notorious  *'  Ostcnd  manifesto,"  issued  by  the 
American  envoys  to  England,  France,  and  Spain,  fulminated  its 
project  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  and  flUibustering  expeditions, 
fitted  out  in  our  ports,  sailed  in  pursuit  of  conquests.  The  agitntion  in 
Congress  and  the  country  culminated  in  actual  and  sanguinary  civil 
war  in  Kansas  Territory. 

Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  the  House  of  Representative^^,  as  early 
as  at  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Congress,  on  a  proposition 
to  cause  rations  to  be  distributed  to  suflferiug  fugitives  from  Indian 
hostilities  in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  declared: 

It  in  said  that  one  of  tlie  earliest  acts  of  tbis  administration  was  a  pro))08al,  made 
at  a  time  when  there  was  already  much  ill  huDior  in  Mexico  against  the  United  States, 
that  she  shoald  cede  to  the  Uoited  States  a  very  large  portion  of  her  territory,  large 
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enough  to  constitnte  niiio  States  equal  in  extent  to  Kentnoky.  *  *  *  It  is  forthex 
afiSrmed  tbat  this  oYorturc,  oficuHivo  in  itself,  was  made  precisely  at  the  time  when 
a  swarm  of  colonists  from  tlio  United  States  were  covering  the  Mexican  border  with 
land  jobbins^,  and  with  slaves,  introduced  in  defiance  of  Mexican  law  by  which  slayery 
had  been  abolished,  etc. 

And  under  its  land  policy  within  the  Union,  or  rather  under  the 
practices  of  those  national  administrations  in  which  the  ^^  propaganda" 
dominated  (from  1829  to  1861,)  *' land  jobbing,'' "land  grabbing,"  by 
unlawful ''  corps  or  combinations,''  "  syndicates,"  and  the  embezzlement 
of  the  x)roceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lauds  (as  hereinbefore  shown),  dlB- 
grace^l  and  humiliated  the  nation.* 

Up  to  this  period  of  our  history  there  was  no  limitation  by  law  to 
the  amount  of  offered  public  land  that  might  be  procured  by  private 
entry.  It  frequently  occurred  that  many  thousand  acres  were  entered 
at  the  minimum  price  ($1.25  per  acre)  for  purposes  of  speculation  by 
individuals  and  corporations.  In  that  way  and  undar  this  policy  the 
richest  portions  of  the  public  domain  in  all  the  western  States  were 
rapidly  passing  from  the  reach  of  actual  settlers,  and  large  holdings 
were  becoming  the  rule  of  our  national  advancement.  A  landed  aris- 
tocracy was  being  fostered,  a  condition  of  things  that  has  corsed  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World,  greatly  to  be  dreaded  in  this,  and  to  be 
averted  if  possible. 

At  this  juncture  the  majority  of  our  people  revolted  against  the  policy 
then  prevailing.  Its  representatives,  taking  possession  of  the  federal 
government  in  1861,  resolved  that  our  public  domain  in  future  should 
be  held  for  **  the  common  benefit,"  and  the  purposes  or  uses  of  freedom 
and  industrial  and  national  progress.  A  principal  measure  in  that  new 
line  of  policy  was  tbe  homestead  law.  At  every  previous  stage  of  the 
struggle  for  the  adoption  of  the  homestead  policy  the  »'  propaganda" 
had  made  a  fierce  sectional  resistance.  For  several  years  immediately 
prior  to  1861  a  great  question  of  the  day  was,  "  What  shall  be  done  with 
our  public  domain!"  Shall  it  be  open  to  monopoly  by  speculators,  be 
used  to  build  up^  landed  aristocracy,  or  be  reserved  to  actual  settlers 
at  a  nominal  price  or  without  price!  Did  the  ''propaganda"  ever 
encourage  or  favor  rbe  settlement  of  our  public  lands  under  "  the  free 
homestead  principle  ?  " 

On  January  20,  1859,  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  a  bill  reported 
from  the  Comniittee  on  Public  Lands,  Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
posed to  amend  by  adding  the  ibllowing  section  : 

Be  it  further  trtacicdy  civ.j  Tbat  from  and  after  th(<  passage  of  this  act  no  pnbUo 
land  shaU  be  exposed  to  Kale  by  ])r(.fl;iiiialion  of  tbo  President  unless  tho  same  shaU 
have  been  surveyed  and  the  return  of  such  survey  duly  tiled  in  the  land  ofiice  for  ten 
years  or  more  before  Hale. 

The  object  of  this  amendment  was  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  the  monop- 
olists by  discouraging  speculation  in  our  public  lands,  and  to  secure 
to  pre-emptors,  to  tbe  poor  and  industrious  settler,  ample  time,  ten  years 
or  more,  in  wbicli  "  to  clear  up  "  his  farm,  pay  for  it  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  soil,  and  thus  rescue  liini  from  the  ruinous  usury  of  the  money 
sharks,  in  borrowing  Ironi  whom  he  was  compelled  to  mortgage  his  land. 
The  practical  c^lfect  of  |bis  uniendnient  would  have  secured  topreemp- 
tors,  actual  lionieseekl^rs,  tin*  bulk  of  the  ])ublic  lands.  Against  a  meas- 
ure so  beneficent  and  certain  in  its  results  to  be  productive  of  wealth 
and  power  to  the  nation  the  "  propagandists,'' the  southern  landed 
aristocracy,  indignantly  rebelled.  Previously,  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  Congress,  Mr.  Grow  had  proposed  a  similar  measure,  giv 
ing  the  \)Te-eni\)toT  fifteen  years  in  which  to  pay  for  his  farm.    Both 

*  See  antCf  pp.  73-78. 
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measures  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  "propaganda."    In  the  Honsey 
Mr.  Gavanaugfa,  of  Minnesota,  declared : 

I  say  it  Arankly,  I  say  it  in  sorrow,  that  it  was  to  the  Republican  side  of  this  Honse 
to  whom  we  were  compelled  to  look  for  sapport  of  this  jvLst  and  honorable  meMuie. 
Gentlemen  from  the  South,  who  have  broaa  acres  and  wide  plantations,  aided  here  to- 
day by  their  yot«s  more  to  make  Republican  States  in  the  North  than  by  any  vote 
which  has  been  cast  within  the  last  two  years.  These  gentlemen  come  here  and  ask  ns 
to  snpport  the  South ;  yet  they,  to  a  man  almost,  vote  against  the  free,  independent 
labor  of  the  North  and  West. 

I,  sir,  have  inherited  my  democracy ;  have  been  attached  to  the  Democratic  party 
from  my  boyhood.  «  *  ^  But,  sir,  when  I  see  southern  gentlemen  come  up,  as  I 
did  to-day,  and  refuse  by  their  votes  to  aid  my  constituents,  refuse  to  place  the 
actual  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  honest,  industrious  laborer,  beyond  the  grasp  and  ayarlce 
of  the  speculator,  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  falter  and  I  hesitate. 

On  the  1st  of  February  the  question  of  the  public  lands  was  again 
brought  before  the  House  by  bill  H.  B.  72,  to  secure  homesteads  to 
actuS  settlers.  Every  parliamentary  strategy  was  resorted  to  by  the 
^*  propagandists  "  to  defeat  this  homestead  measure,  but  it  was  never- 
theless passed  by  a  vote  of  yeas,  120 ;  nays,  76.  Twenty-nine  northern 
Democrats  were  compelled  under  pressure  from  their  constituents  to 
vote  for  the  measure,  but  six  voted  with  the  solid  phalanx  of  the  south- 
ern landed  <<  propagandists." 

On  February  17,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  postpone 
all  prior  orders  and  take  up  the  homestead  bill  which  had  thus  passed 
the  House.  A  characteristic  debate  ensued.  Senator  E.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
of  Virginia,  urged:  '^I  hope  there  will  be  no  eflfort  to  press  this  home- 
stead bill  so  as  to  displace  the  appropriation  bills."  Only  a  few  weeks 
of  the  session  remained,  and  an  ^^extended  debate'^  and  the  defeat  of 
the  appropriation  bills  were  threatened  if  the  homestead  measure  was 
pressed.  No  debate  was  desired  by  the  friends  of  the  measure.:  all 
they  wanted  was  a  vote.  But  a  vote  was  what  the  ^' propagandists" 
did  not  want,  and  maneuvered  to  defeat.  Senator  Hunter  declared:  "I 
do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  I  am  much  opposed  to  it;"  that  is,  to  giving 
^Mands  to  the  landless;"  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Mason,  declared  his  in- 
tention "  to  go  into  it  pretty  largely,  because  he  had  not  yet  known  a 
bill  so  fraught  with  mischief,  and  mischief  of  the  most  demoralizing 
kind." 

Thus  the  proposed  donation  of  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers,  to 
the  landless  masses  as  free  homesteads,  the  peopling  of  our  public  do- 
main with  an  enterprising,  intelligent,  and  hardy  race,  transforming 
the  wilderness  into  flourishing  civilized  communities,  multiplying  new 
States,  and  adding  immensely  to  the  wealth  and  productive  industry 
of  the  nation,  was  to  the  '* propagandist"  mind  "mischief  of  the  most 
demoralizing  kind." 

Mr.  Wade's  motion,  however,  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  26  to  23,  but  only 
to  be  immediately  antagonized  by  another  motion  by  Senator  Hunter 
to  lay  aside  the  homestead  bill  and  take  up  another  bill.  Debate  of 
course  followed,  in  which  the  morning  hour  expired,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Breckenridge  decided  that  the  bill  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba  in 
the  interests  of  the  "propagandists"  was  before  the  Senate.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Wade  moved  to  postpone  the  Cuba  and  continue  the  consid- 
eration of  the  homestead  bill.  Mr.  Wade's  motion  prevailed.  Again 
the  homestead  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  and  again  Mr.  Hunter  moved 
to  lay  it  aside.  Senators  Wade  aud  Seward,  in  energetic  appeals,  ex- 
horted the  friends  of  the  measure  to  stand  firm,  but  Mr.  Hunter's  i^otion 
prevailed.  The  vote  was  yeas  28,  nays  28,  a  tie,  and  Vice  President 
Breckenridge  gave  the  casting  vote  against  the  homestead. 
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Two  days  subsequent,  on  February  19,  Mr.  Wade  ^gain  moved  to  set 
aside  all  prior  orders  and  take  up  the  homestead  bill.  The  motion  was 
defeated.  Again,  on  February  25,  the  motion  to  take  up  the  homestead 
bill  was  antagonized  by  the  Cuba  bill :  the  Ouba  bill  prevailed.  After 
a  debate,  ^'  an  idle  debate,"  protracted  far  into  the  night  as  a  means  of 
shutting  out  the  homestead  bill,  Senators  Wade  and  Seward,  at  10 
o'clock  p.  m.,  made  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  the  homestead,  bill  bdbre 
the  Senate.    Mr.  Seward  urged — 

After  nioe  honrs'  yielding  to  the  discnssion  of  the  Cuba  question  it  is  time  to  oome 
back  to  the  great  question  of  the  day  and  age.  The  Senate  may  as  well  meet  face  to 
face  the  issae  which  is  before  them.  It  is  ah  issne  presented  by  the  competition  be- 
tween thebe  two  qnestions.  One,  the  homestead  bill,  is  a  question  of  homes,  of  lands 
for  the  landless  freemen  of  the  United  States.  The  Cuba  biU  is  a  qaestion  of  alayea 
to  the  slaveholders  of  the  United  States. 

And  "old  Ben  Wade,''  in  his  brusque  way,  declared — 

I  am  very  glad  that  this  qaestion  has  at  length  come  np.  I  am  glad,  too,  that  it 
has  antagonized  with  this  nigger  qaestion.  X  have  been  trying  for  nearly  a  month  to 
^ct  a  straightforward  vote  upon  this  great  qaestion  of  **  land  for  the  landless."  I  glory 
in  that  mcasare.  It  is  the  greatest  that  has  ever  come  before  the  American  Senate,  and 
it  has  now  come  so  that  there  is  no  dodging  it.  The  question  wiU  be :  '*  Shall  we  give 
niggers  to  the  niggerless  or  lands  to  the  landless  1" 

The  motion  to  take  up  the  homestead  bill  was  again  lost,  and  no  fur- 
ther  attempt  at  that  session  was  made  to  get  it  before  the  Senate. 

At  the  next  session,  on  the  6th  of  March,  in  the  House,  Mr.  Lov^oy, 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  reported  the  Grow  bill,  "  to  secure 
homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain."  The  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lovejoy, 
on  Monday,  March  12,  the  bill  was  taken  out  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  yeas  115,  nays  65,  all  the  nays  but  one 
being  from  the  States  in  which  slavery  was  recognized  and  protected. 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  17,  Hon.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  reported,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Grow 
homestead  bill  which  had  passed  the  House,  a  biU  granting  homesteads 
to  actual  settlers  at  25  cents  per  acre  after  five  years'  residence  on  the 
land,  but  not  including  pre-emptors  then  occupying  the  public  lands. 
Mr.  Wade  moved  to  substitute  the  Grow  bill,  which  motion  was  lost. 
The  Johnson  bill,  on  May  10,  passed  the  Senate.  The  House  refused  to 
concur ;  the  Senate  refused  to  recede,  and  a  protracted  conference  of 
the  committees  of  the  two  houses  ensued.  An  agreement  or  compro- 
mise was  reached  on  June  19  by  the  House  committee  accepting  the 
Senate  bill  with  some  amendments.  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  in  describ- 
ing the  points  of  conflict  between  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  **  so 
radical "  as  to  be  apparently  "  incapable  of  adjustment,"  and  reporting 
the  compromise  adopted,  declared: 

We  Rtrnggled,  of  course,  to  include  all  young  men  over  twenty-one  yean  who  are 
not  heads  of  families,  and  to  adopt  the  free  homestead  principle  of  the  House  bUl; 
but  on  these  poiuts  the  Senate  was  inflexible,  and  we  took  what  we  did  because  it 
was  the  very  best  we  could  get.     »    *    * 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  state  in  conclusion  that  the  comptomise  we  have 
made  on  the  subject  is  not  in  accordance  with  what  I  should  desire  to  have  passed 
if  I  had  the  power  to  frame  the  bill  myself,  but  it  is  the  very  utmost  we  could  ob- 
tain from  the  Senate  as  now  constituted.  The  Senators  who  served  with  us  on  thn 
conference  have  been  notiiied  by  mc,  and  also  by  mycoUeague(Mr.  Wiudom,  of  Min- 
nesota), that  we  regard  this  as  i>ut  a  single  step  in  advance  toward  a  law  which  we 
shall  demand  from  the  American  Congress,  enacting  a  comprehensive  and  liberal 
homestead  policy.  This  we  have  agreed  to  as  merely  an  avant  courevr.  We  shall 
demand  it  at  the*  next  session  of  Congress  and  until  it  is  granted — until  aU  the  pub- 
lic lands  shall  be  opened  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  I  state  this 
nublicly  that  no  one  shall  regard  us  as  estopped  heareafter  because  we  accepted  this 
nalt'-way  measure  rather  than  to  allow  the  whole  to  fail. 
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The  conferenoe  report  or  compromise  was  agreed  to  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  ^^  propagandist"  leaders  smiled  fnysterionsly.  Evem 
to  such  a  comparatively  pnerile  measnre  of  relief  to  our  landless  citi- 
zens they  were  irreconcilably  opposed.  But  they  were  under  no  appre* 
hension  of  its  becoming  a  law,  and  had  acquiesced  in  its  passage  by 
the  Senate  only  because  in  the  President  they  recognized  a  reliable 
ally.  He  had  previously,  in  1859,  in  their  interest,  vetoed  the  bill  do- 
nating "  public  lands  to  the  States  and  Territories  "  for  the  establish- 
ment of  ^'  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricnltural  ^nd  mechanic  arts; " 
and  they  were  apparently  well  assured  that  he  would  veto  this  so- 
called  "  homestead  measure."  Accordingly  even  this  "  half  a  loaf* 
was  promptly  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan. 

In  effect,  in  his  veto,  the  President  arraigns  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  unconstitutional.  Agreeing  with  and  quoting  Chief-Justice  Taney, 
Confess,  in  his  opinion,  under  the  general  authority  '*  to  dispose  of,^ 
bad  no  power  "  to  give  away  "  the  public  lands.  Besides,  the  bill  was 
"urgust  to  the  old  States;"  "unequal  and  unjust  in  its  operation 
among  the  actual  settlers  themselves,"  "  creating  unjust  distinctions;" 
"  a  boon  expressly  conferred "  on  one  class,  "  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil ; "  "  lays  the  ax  at  the  root  of  our  present  admirable  land  system,'' 
and  "  will  go  far  to  demoralize  the  people,"  or,  in  the  language  of  Sena- 
tor Mason,  of  Virginia,  it  "  was  fraught  with  mischief  of  the  most 
demoralizing  kind." 

In  the  Senate,  in  which  the  bill  originated,  the  veto  was  sustained  by 
a  voteof  28  to  18,  and  the  bill  consequently  failed. 

Thus,  amid  demoralizing- sectional  turbulence  and  actual  sanguinary 
civil  war  in  the  Territories,  amid  foreign  wars  of  conquest  like  the 
"  Mexican,"  "  Ostend  manifestoes  "  and  other  extraordinary  and  violent 
measures  for  the  seizure  or  purchase  of  Cuba,  unlawful  raids  for  the 
subjugation  of  Nicaragua  and  other  Central  American  States,  and  ap- 
peals or  agitation  favoring  ''  the  reopening  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,* 
/all  exacting  heavy  contributions  of  the  people's  treasure  or  blood,  op 
both,  and  contemplating  only  the  acquisition  of  more  lands,  "  more 
room,"  for  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  and  political  power  of  the 
"peculiar  institution,"  and  all  opposed  with  equal  resolution  by  the 
antagonistic  free  State  or  progressive  forces  of  the  Union:  amid  this 
complicated  conflict  of  sectional  ambitions  or  measures,  and-as  a  part 
of  them,  all  efforts  to  secure  to  our  landless  freemen,  to  actual  settlers, 
free  homes  on  our  public  domain,  were  systematically  opposed  and  de- 
feated by  the  "  propagandists  "  dominating  our  national  government. 

In  1861  the  scene  shifted.  Now,  all  the  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment were  controlled  by  statesmen  of  national  and  progressive 
ideas.  Now,  the  grand  object  of  government  was  the  enlargement 
within  the  Union  of  the  boundaries  and  political  power  of  free  institu- 
tions and  consequent  national  and  industrial  progress.  The  "propa- 
ganda" revolted.  For  many  years  they  had  labored,  through  charac- 
teristic measures,  in  the  attempted  acquisition  and  monopoly  of  foreign 
soil,  by  the  conquest  and  employment  in  their  interest  of  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  national  government  (the  judiciary,  executive,  and  legisla- 
tive), to  dwarf  the  industrial  advance  of  the  nation,  all  growth  of  polit- 
ical power  in  the  people,  all  the  humanizing  forces  of  civilization,  and 
to  build  up  a  powerful  slaveocrac.v  capable  of  dominating  or  at  will 
wrecking  the  Union.  But  they  had  signally  failed.  The  progressive 
forces  of  civilization  had  mastered  and  dissipated  their  schemes,  had 
achieved  possession  of  the  national  powers,  and  on  all  sides  wer« 
crowding  and  even  menacing  their  cherished  '' p^<^iili^i'  institution.'' 
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Separation  was  therefore  their  onFy  and  last  recourse.  They  oouse- 
quently  labored,  and  truly  with  an  intrepidity  and  endurance,  a  chiv- 
alry, worthy  of  a  better  cause,  during  four  sanguinary  years,  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  confederacy,  with  "slavery  as  its  corner-stone,''  in 
which  free"  laborers,  whether  white  or  black,  or  agricultural  or  me- 
chanical, would  have  been  excluded  as  proprietors  from  their  lands, 
public  and  private. 

But  at  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Congress  of  1861-^62  "the 
great  measure  of  the  day  and  age,"  the  homestead  law,  securing 
"homes,  lands  to  our  landless  tVeemen,"  was  enacted^  and  instead  of 
being  "fraught  with  mischief  of  the  most  demoralizing  kind,"  its  justice 
and  wisdom,  its  beneficence  alike  to  the  States  and  nation,  have  been 
amply  demonstrated.  According  to  a  very  moderate  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  land  patents  issued  up  to  June  30, 18^9,  to  homesteaders,  to  actual 
settlers  on  our  public  domain  under  the  homestead  act,  was  297,208, 
embracing  an  area  of  74,302  square  miles,  or  47,553,280  acres,  and  with 
other  donations  of  lands  to  the  people  oomprising  an  area  nearly  equal- 
ing the  aggregate  area  of  the  original  New  England  States  and  that  of 
the  great  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey — an  area 
more  than  four  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  certified  up  to  the  same 
date  to  corporations  since  1861  in  aid  of  railroad  construction. 

Thus,  the  land  policy  established  by  the  statesmen  of  1861  has 
borne  ail  the  beneficent  fruits  anticipated  by  its  authors.  Its  railroad 
and  homestead,  combining  with  other  features  of  its  comprehensive 
system  of  measures,  all  contemplating  the  settlement  of  our  public  do* 
main  in  free  homes  by  an  intelligent,  thrifty,  and  enterprising  popula- 
tion, and  the  rapid  and  certain  development  of  the  natural  and  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  country,  equally  affecting  and  enriching  all 
sections  of  our  Union  and  all  classes  of  our  people,  adding  immeasur- 
ably to  their  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  binding  all  in  one  compact 
and  homogenous  nation,  has,  by  their  vast  additions  to  our  national 
resources  and  wealth  and  power,  established  ours  as  second  to  none  of 
the  great  empires  of  the  earth. 


KEPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONSr 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Pensions, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  3, 1889. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
of  this  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  and  to  invite 
your  attention  to  the  statistical  information  furnished  by  the  following 
tables  numbered  from  1  to  19 : 

SUMMARY  OP  TABLES. 

Table  No.  1  shows  that  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  489,725 
pensioners,  classified  as  follows:  361,484  Army  invalids;  97,590  Army 
widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives;  4,547  Navy  invalids 5 
2,266  Navy  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives ;  603  sur- 
vivors of  the  war  of  1812;  9,964  widows  of  those  who  served  in  that  war; 
17,065  survivors  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  6,206  widows  of  those  who 
served  in  said  war. 
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There  were  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year  the  names  of  51,931 
new  pensioners,  and  the  names  of  1,754,  whose  pensions  had  been  pre- 
viously dropped,  were  restored,  making  an  aggregate  of  53,675  pen- 
sioners added  during  the  year. 

Daring  the  same  period  the  names  of  16,507  pensioners  were  dropped 
for  various  causes,  leaving  a  net  increase  to  the  rolls  of  37,168  names. 

The  average  annual  value  of  each  pension,  at  the  close  of  the  year^ 
is  shown  to  have  been  $131.18.  The  aggregate  annual  value  of  pen- 
sions is  $64,246,552.36. 

The  amount  paid  for  pensions  during  the  year  was  $88,275,113,289  an 
increase  in  amount  over  the  previous  year  of  $9,499,251.36. 

The  total  amount  disbursed  by  the  agents  for  all  purposes  was 
$89,131,968.44. 

The  amount  paid  to  46,57(1  pensioners  on  first  payments  during  the 
year  was  $21,442,349.13 ;  and  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  several 
pension  agents  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  30th  of  June,  9,664  of 
this  class,  to  whom  there  was  due  the  sum  of  $5,565,270.31. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  during  the  year  there  was  paid  by  the  pen- 
sion agents  to  attorneys,  for  their  services  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  claims  before  this  Bureau,  the  sum  of  $1,363,583.47.   . 

Table  No.  2  shows  that  during  the  year  16,507  pensioners  were 
dropped  from  the  rolls.  The  5,163  widows,  minor  children,  and  depend- 
ent relatives,  whose  names  have  been  dropped,  are  so  classified  as  to 
show  the  number  of  widows  with  and  those  without  minor  children,  the 
number  of  minor  children  who  were  pensioned  in  their  own  right,  and 
the  number  of  dependent  mothers  and  fathers;  and  this  table  also 
shows  the  whole  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  with  a  like  sub- 
division of  the  widows'  class. 

Table  No.  3  exhibits  the  amount  of  appropriations  and  the  balances 
available  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  I8!i9. 

Table  No.  4  exhibits  the  amount  paid  out  on  account  of  pensions  by 
each  agent,  under  each  item  of  appropriation,  as  shown  by  their  ac- 
counts current.  This  table  also  shows  a  disbursement  of  $14,515.72 
for  the  payment  of  arrears  of  pensions  in  cases  where  tlie  original  pen- 
sion was  granted  prior  to  January  25, 1879,  and  the  date  of  commence- 
ment of  pension  was  subsequent  to  discharge  or  death.  Of  the  funds 
to  pay  this  class  there  remains  a  balance  of  $423,804.99. 

Table  No.  5  shows  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  of  each 
agency  by  the  several  classes,  and  compares  the  aggregate  number  with 
that  of  the  previous  year,  showing  in  each  class  the  net  increase  or  net 
decrease.  It  also  shows  the  net  increase  to  the  rolls  during  the  year, 
which,  as  before  stated,  was  37,168. 

Table  No.  6  shows  the  number  of  original  pension  claims  filed  each 
year  since  1861,  the  number  allowed,  and  the  number  of  pensioners  on 
the  rolls  at  the  close  of  each  year.  Since  1861  730,642  claims  have  been 
filed  on  account  of  disability,  and  407,943  claims  on  account  of  death 
alleged  to  be  due  to  causes  originating  in  the  service.  The  claims  of 
the  latter  class  have  been  filed  by  widows,  minor  children,  and  depend- 
ent relatives.  Of  the  invalid  claims  440,007  have  been  allowed ;  and  of 
the  widows,  minors,  and  dependents,  263,392 — a  total  of  703,489. 

Since  1871  79,607  claims  for  pension  on  account  of  service  during 
the  war  of  1812,  which  pension  was  provided  for  by  the  acts  of  1871 
and  1878,  have  been  filed.  Of  this  number  34,751  have  been  filed  by 
the  surviving  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  44,850  by  the  widows  of  those 
who  served  in  that  war.  Only  14  claims  have  been  filed  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  by  survivors  of  that  war,  and  only  183  by  widows. 
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It  thas  appears  that  Id  the  aggregate  1,248,1^  pension  claims  have 
been  filed  since  1861,  and  that  in^  the  same  period  789,121  have  been 
allowed.  The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  each 
year  is  stated.  The  amount  disbursed  on  account  of  pensions  since 
1861  ha«  been  $1,052,218,413.17.  , 

Table  No.  7  shows  the  different  monthly  rates  of  pension  paid  to  army 
and  navy  invalids,  and  to  army  and  navy  widows,  minor  children,  and 
dependent  relatives,  together  with  the  number  of  pensioners  of  these 
classes  and  of  each  of  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  128  dif- 
ferent rates  of  pension  being  paid  June  30, 1889. 

Table  No.  8  gives  the  location  and  geographical  limits  of  each  pension 
agency,  the  name  of  each  agent,  and  the  balance  of  funds  remaining 
to  his  of&cial  credit  at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  balances,  except 
arrears,  are  immediately  covered  into  tlie  ^Treasury  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Table  No.  9  shows  the  number  of  Army  invalid  claims  allowed  each 
year  since  1861,  classified  and  arranged  so  that  in  each  year's  allowance 
it  is  shown  in  what  years  the  claims  were  filed.  The  whole  number  of 
invalid  claims  filed  each  year  since  1861  is  given,  and  it  is  shdwn  what 
percentage  of  the'number  of  claims  filed  each  year  has  been  allowed. 

Table  No.  10  shows  the  amount  paid  for  pensions  each  year  since 
1871  to  the  survivors  and  widows  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  since  1887 
to  the  survivors  and  widows  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Table  No.  11  shows  the  number  of  each  class  of  claims  on  the  files  of 
the  Bureau  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  number  filed  during 
the  year,  and  the  number  admitted  and  rejected  during  the  same 
period.  It  also  shows  the  number  of  each  class  pending  and  on  the 
rejected  files  at  the  close  of  the  year.  A  statement  is  also  given  as  to 
the  number  of  bounty-land  claims  filed,  allowed,  rejected,  and  remain- 
ing on  file. 

Table  No.  12  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  pension  claims  of 
ail  classes,  settled  by  allowance  and  rejection  each  year  since  1881. 

Table  No.  13  shows  the  issue  of  certificates  from  this  Bureau  during 
the  fiscal  year,  a  grand  total  of  145,298.  This  table  also  shows  that 
during  the  year  51,921  original  certificates  were  issued. 

Table  No.  14  shows  in  brief  the  operations  of  the  special  examination 
division  during  the  year.  It  sets  forth  the  number  of  claims  acted 
npou  by  said  division,  the  amount  recovered  and  saved,  and  the  ex- 
penditure on  account  thereof,  except  salaries. 

Table  No.  15  shows  the  number  of  names  and  addresses  furnished  to 
difierent  divisions  of  this  Bureau  and  to  claimants  in  the  consideration 
of  pending  claims  during  the  year;  a  total  of  221,616. 

Table  No.  10  shows  the  work  done  by  the  mail  division  of  this^Bureau 
during  the  year.  It  shows  that  $6,389.86  were  received  in  money; 
11,042  postage  stamps  were  received ;  788,143  letters  of  inquiry  were 
received,  and  1,080,191  letters  were  sent  out  during  the  year.  This 
table  also  shows  that  3,025,734  pieces  of  mail  matter  were  received,  ex- 
amined, and  distributed  to  the  proper  divisions  of  the  Bureau  after 
being  recorded. 

Table  No.  17  shows  the  number  of  each  class  of  Army  pensions  filed 
and  allowed  during  the  year  on  account  of  disability  or  death  from 
causes  originating  in  the  service  since  March  4,  1861,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  military  service. 

Table  No.  18  shows  the  number  of  pensioners  in  each  county  of  each 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  each  foreign  country  on 
the  pension  rolls  June  30, 1889. 
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Ther  summary  of  this  table  shows  the  namber  of  pensioners  in  each 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  on  the 
pension  rolls  June  30, 1889. 

Table  No.  19  presents  what  is  regarded  as  an  interesting  statement 
of  the  names,  ages,  and  post-ofQce  addrefsses  of  persons  still  remaining 
on  the  rolls  who  are  pensioned  as  the  widows  or  children  of  soldiers  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  27  widows  and 
2  children. 

OPEBATIOIfB  OP  THE  LAW  DIVISION. 

During  the  year  2,952  appeals  were  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  pension  cases  from  the  action  of  this  Bureau  in  various  matters. 

Appeals  were  sustained  in  103  cases,  and  apx^eals  were  rejected  in 
1,260  cases.  » 

During  the  same  period  431  appeals  were  made  by  attorneys  in  the 
payment  of  fees;  and  appeals  of  this  character  were  sustained  by  the 
Secretary  in  28  eases  and  rejected  by  him  in  208  cases. 

The  action  incident  to  these  appeals  was  taken  in  the  law  division  of 
this  Bureau,  through  which  also  ddring  the  year  the  $um  of  $22,320.91, 
which  had  been  improperly  paid  to  pensioners  and  attorneys,  was  re- 
ceived and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  M  pajjrment  to  the  parties  entitled 
thereto. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOB  LEGISLATION. 
inSW  PXHSIOlf  AGSVOIES. 

Special  attention  is  asked  to  the  coudttion  of  the  pension  rolls  as 
shown  in  QDable  No.  5  of  this  report,  and  particularly  to  the  lar^e  rmm- 
hi'.T  of  pensioners  which  are  now  being  paid  at  the  pension  agencies  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Chicago,  HI.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Topeka,  Kans.; 
and  I  am  of  opihion  that  something  should  be  done  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  the  pension  agents  at  these  points. 

On  the  30th  of  June  last  there  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  eighteen 
agencies  an  aggregate  of  489,725  pensioners,  an  average  number  to 
each  of  27,207.  On  the  rolls  of  the  Columbus  agency  at  that  date 
there  were  49,591  pensioners,  an  excess  of  22,384  over  the  average. 
On  the  Chicago  rolls  there  were  on  that  date  41.004  pensioners;  on  the 
Indianapolis  roils  there  were  44,606,  and  on  the  Topeka  rolls  38,570, 
all  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average. 

When  the  fact  is  considered  that  each  of  these  pensioners  is  paid  four 
times  annually,  and  that  for  each  payment  a  voucher  and  a  check  have 
to  be  prepared,  and  the  latter  in  every  instance  signed  by  the  agent 
himself,  some  idea  will  be  obtained  not  alone  of  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  incident  to  the  agency  service,  but  particularly  of  the  burden 
which  is  now  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  pension  agents  at  the  said 
four  places. 

With  the  four  quarterly  payments,  the  large  number  of  first  pj'.y  inents 
on  new  cases  and  incrciise  oases,  and  also  the  fees  of  attorueyN  ;uk1  ex- 
amining surgeons,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  pension  agent  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  is  required  to  sign  no  fewer  than  250,000  checks  annually, 
or  62,500  per  quarter,  or  694  checks  each  day,  working  ninety  days  each 
quarter. 

The  same  condition  of  affairs  exists  at  the  other  three  agencies  named, 
though  to  a  slightly  less  extent. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  burden  is  too  much  to  impose  upon  any  one 
man,  and  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  proper  relief  will  be  afforded  by  the 
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redistribution  of  the  pensioners  upon  the  rolls  of  these  four  agencies 
resulting  from  the  creation  of  two  additional  ones. 

It  is  true  that  the  statute  (4780,  Revised  Statutes)  authorize4s  the 
President  to  establish  agencies  for  the  payment  of  pensions  uhere\  er 
in  his  judgment  the  public  interests  and  the  convenience  of  the  pension- 
ers require;  but  as  Congre.ss  has  for  some  years  past  appropriated  an 
amount*' for  the  salaries  of  eighteen  agents  for  the  payment  of  pen 
sions,"  thus  practically  limiting  the  Executive  authority  in  this  regard, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Congressional  action  will  be  neceffsary  to  secure  the 
two  new  agencies  desired,  and  I  earnestly  ask  that  such  action  be 
taken. 

PENSION  AGENT& 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  provis- 
ion of  law  under  which,  in  the  event  of  the  necessary  absence  by  sick- 
ness or  otherwise  of  the  pension  agent  from  his  official  duties,  such 
duties  may  legally  devolve  on  any  other  person. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  a  condition  of  things  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  pension  agents  to  sign  checks  in  blank  and  in  ad- 
vance of  payments,  and  often  to  delegate  to  irresponsible  parties  duties 
which  they,  by  law,  alone  cafi  perform.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  the 
attention  of  Congress  be  called  to  this  matter,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
following  language  be  enacted  into  law: 

In  case  of  the  sickueRs  or  unavoidable  absence  of  any  pension  aeent  fWnn  his  office 
he  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  anthonse  the  chief  clerk, 
or  some  other  clerk  employed  therein,  to  act  in  his  plao^  to^ign  offlci»l  checks,  and 
to  discharge  all  the  other  duties  required  by  law  of  snoh  pension  affent.  The  official 
bond  given  by  the  jtrincipal  of  the  office  shall  be  held  to  coyer  and  apply  to  the  nets- 
of  the  person  appointed  to  act'in  his  place  in  such  cases.  Such  aono^  officer  shall, 
moreover,  for  the  time  being,  bo  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  penalties  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  official  misconduct,  in  like  cases,  of  the  pemdon  agent  for  whom  he 
acts. 

ACT  OF  JUNB  6,  IfllTi. 

I  submit  that  the  act  of  June  6, 1874,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  all  pension  laws  as  to  rates  to  all  pensioners  whose 
pensions  have  been  granted  by  special  acts  passed  subsequent  to  said 
date.  Said  act  at  present  limits  its  application  to  those  who  were  at 
tliat  date  entitled  to  pensions  under  special  acts. 

DISABILITIES  CONTRACTED  PMOB  TO  MABCH  4,  18BL 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  while  existing  pension  laws  pro- 
vide pension  for  the  widows  of  soldiers  who  have  died  from  causes  orig- 
inating in  the  service  since  March  4, 1861,  without  regard  to  whether 
such  disabilities  were  contracted  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace,  no 
statute  grants  i>ension  to  the  widow  of  a  soldier  who  died  from  a  cause 
which  originated  in  the  service  prior  to  March  4, 1861,  during  a  time  of 
peace.  The  widows  of  sailors  who  contracted  fatal  diseases  pHor  to 
March  4, 1861,  are  also  unjustly  discriminated  against  for  the  reason 
that  title  to  pension  exists  only  provided  the  sailor  died  in  the  service. 

I  believe  that  the  statutes  should  be  amended  so  as  to  abolish  these 
manifestly  unjust  discriminations. 

ACT  OF  MABOH  8,  1877. 

I  desire  to  renew  the  recommendations  of  my  predecessors  that  the 
act  of  March  3, 1877,  be  amended  so  as  to  grant  pension  to  those  who^ 
having  participated  in  the  rebeUiou  against  the  united  States^  subse- 
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qnently  enlisted  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  were  disabled 
tlierein.  The  act  referred  to  confines  its  operations  to  those  only  who 
nnder  the  same  conditions  enlisted  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 

INEQUALITIES  IK  BATES. 

Among  the  many  ineqnalities  in  the  rates  of  pensions  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  $18  per  month  is  the 
highest  rate  of  pension  which  may  be  proportionately  provided  for  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  disability,  if  such  disability  or  disabilities  are  not 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot.  If,  however,  a  pensioner  has 
lost  a  hand  for  which  existing  Uw  now  provides  the  rate  of  $30  per 
month,  and  has  also  received  in  the  service  and  line  of  duty  an  injury 
of  the  back,  for  example,  which  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a  pension  of 
$24  per  month,  he  can  receive  no  rate  in  excess  of  the  $30  per  month 
for  the  combined  disability  resulting  from  the  loss  of  his  hand  and  his 
said  injury,  unless  by  reason  of  them  he  is  totally  helpless,  or  so  nearly 
so  as  to  require  the  constant  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person,  for 
which  degree  of  disability  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  can  now  be  granted. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  pensioner  in  such  a  case  actually  receives  noth- 
ing for  his  said  injury,  as  the  loss  of  hii^  hand  alone  entitled  him  to  the 
rate  ($30)  which  is  the  highest  allowable  rate  under  the  law  for  both 
disabilities. 

Numerous  other  instances  could  be  cited  to  show  the  unfairness  in 
rates  now  provided  by  law,  and  I  think  the  statutes  should  be  amended 
80  as  to  permit  the  rate  of  $72  per  month  to  be  proportionately  divided 
for  all  disabilities  which  are  shown  to  have  been  incident  to  the  service 
and  line  of  duty. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  BATES  FOB  TOTAL  HELPLESSNESS. 

The  injustice  and  unfairness  caused  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
Juno  16, 1880,  should  be  corrected.  This  act  limits  the  right  of  pen- 
sioners to  receive  $72  per  month  to  those  who  were  receiving  $50  "pet 
month  at  the  date  of  said  act.  No  provision  is  made  therein  for  grant- 
ing  said  rate  to  those  who  were  totally  h»  Ipless  on  said  date  but  were 
not  receiving  $50  at  said  time,  and  none  for  those  who  have  become 
totally  helpless  since  that  date.  The  anomaly  is  presented  of  two  men 
equally  disabled,  possibly  living  side  by  side,  the  one  receiving  $72  per 
month  and  the  other  $50  per  month.  To  state  this  case  is  to  make  aU 
the  argument  necessary  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  amend- 
ment to  this  act. 

ACT  OF  AUGUST  7,  1882. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  act  of  August  7, 1882,  which  termi- 
nates the  pension  of  a  widow  on  account  of  her  immorality,  makes  no 
provision  for  continuing  the  pension  to  the  minor  children  of  the  sol- 
dier, in  case  there  are  any,  when  the  widow's  pension  is  terminated. 
Only  by  the  expensive  method  prescribed  in  section  4706  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  can  such  an  end  be  attained.  This  statute  requires  that 
proof  of  the  immoral  character  of  the  widow  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
court  having  probate  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  court  shall  certify  the 
facts  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions;  but  it  appears  that  as  the  im- 
moral conduct  of  the  widow,  on  account  of  which  the  act  of  August  7, 
1882,  provides  that  her  pension  shall  be  terminated,  is  a  question  ot 
fact,  ^Yhich  may  be  estJiblished  without  the  intervention  of  a  court,  no 
such  proceedings  should  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  title  to  a  minor 
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child.    The  act  of  Aagust  7, 1882,  should,  I  think,  be  amended  so  as 
to  provide  that  when  the  fact  of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
widow  shall  have  been  established,  title  to  the  pension  should  at  once   / 
vest  in  any  minor  children  of  the  soldier. 

INCREASE  FOR  EQUIYALBNT  DISABILITIBS. 

I  think  the  act  of  August  4, 1886,  so  far  as  it  provides  the  rat^  ot 
$30  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  or,  a  foot,  and  for  total  disability  of  either, 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  include  the  cases  of  those  who  are  pen- 
sioned, not  for  disabilities  in  the  extremities,  but  for  diseases  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  for  causes  which  this  Bureau  has  already  con- 
ceded to  be  equal  to  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot  for  purposes  of  manual 
labor.  Ko  former  act  increasing  the  pensions  of  those  who  have  lost 
a  hand  or  a  foot  has  ever  excluded  this  class,  which  is  technically 
known  as  "  equivalents.''  The  very  first  act  (June  6, 1866)  which  pro- 
vided a  special  rate  ($15)  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot  provided  the 
same  rate  for  soldiers  or  sailors  ^<  otherwise  so  disabled  as  to  render 
their  inability  to  perform  manual  labor  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  hand 
or  a  foot."  the  act  of  June  8, 1872,  providing  the  rate  of  $18  for  the 
loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  takes  eqpual  care  to  grant  this  rate  to  the  ^*  equiva- 
lents." The  act  of  March  3, 1883  makes  no  discrimination  against 
them,  but  also  confers  upon  them  the  right  to  receive  $24  per  month, 
in  fixing  that  rate  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  fopt. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  man  sufficiently  disabled  by 
a  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  head,  to  entitle  him  to 
$24  per  month  is  as  badly  disabled  (if  he  is  not  more  greatly  disabled) 
as  a  man  who  has  either  lost  a  hand  or  a  foot  or  has  a  disability  in  the 
hand  or  foot  which  totally  disables  it  for  manual  labor. 

INCREASE  FOR  LOSS  OP  BOTH  FEET  AKD  LOSS  OP  SIGHT  OP  BOTH  EYES. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  12, 
1889,  providing  a  rate  of  $100  per  month  for  the  loss  of  both  hands,  un- 
justly discriminates  against  those  pensioners  who  have  lost  both  feet  or 
the  sight  of  both  eyes.  No  previous  legislation  has  ever  assumed  that 
a  greater  disability  resulted  from  the  loss  of  both  hands  than  from  either 
of  the  other  disabilities  stated.  Indeed,  if  legislation  is  to  be  taken  as 
reflectiugthejuflgmentof  Congress,  thelossofthesightof  both  eyes  must 
be  regarded  as  at  lea«t  an  equal  disability,  for  the  actof  July4,1864,  pro- 
vided a  special  rate  ($25)  for  the  loss  of  both  hands  and  the  same  rate 
for  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  All  subsequent  legislation,  up  to 
this  act  of  February  12, 1889,  placed  the  loss  of  Hight  of  both  eyes,  the 
loss  of  both  feet,  and  loss  of  both  hands  on  an  equal  footing,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  unjust  not  to  continue  them  on  the  same  footing.  Tho 
act  of  February  12, 1889,  should,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  be  amended 
to  include  the  loss  of  both  feet  and  the  los-  of  sight  of  both  eyes,  and 
to  grant  the  rate  of  $100  to  pensioners  who  are  disabled  by  either  ot 
said  causes. 

DISPOSITION  OP  ACCRUED  PENSION. 

The  act  of  March  1, 1889,  in  so  far  as  it  provided  for  the  disposition 
of  pension  due  to  a  pensioner  who  died  without  receiving  the  same,  and 
who  left  no  widow  and  no  minor  child,  should,  I  think,  be  amended  so 
as  to  avoid  the  construction  which  results  from  the  use  in  said  act  of 
the  word  <^  hereatter.'^    The  efGect  of  the  employment  of  this  word  has 
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been  to  limit  the  application  of  this  law  to  cases  in  which  the  death  <rf 
the  pensioner  occarred  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Many  eqnaDy  worthy  cases  have  arisen  in  which  the  pensioner  died 
prior  to  March  1, 1889,  and  to  which  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  act 
of  March  1, 1889,  should  be  applied.  Many  cases  of  hardship,  where 
friends  of  pensioners  have  borne  the  very  great  expense  of  feeding  and 
clothing  pensioners  and  of  burying  them  after  death  have  come  to  notice, 
and  yet  the  law  (4718  R.  8.)  applicable  to  these  cases,  if  the  death  oc- 
curred prior  to  March  1, 1889,  denies  the  right  of  these  generous  and 
unsi^ltish  |)eople  to  repayment  of  any  portion  of  such  expenses,  except 
80  much  as  is  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  last  sickness  and 
burial.  If  the  principle  is  correct  in  one  case  it  is  equally  correct  in  ail 
other  cases.  I  think  the  law  should  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "hereafter"  therein,  and  thus  making  it  ai)plicable  to  any  case 
in  which  the  pensioner  has  died,  or  shall  hereafter  die,  leaving  no  widow 
or  minor  child. 

BATlfiS  FOR  SHOULDER-JOINT  AND  HIP^OINT  AMPUTATION. 

I  believe  that  the  rates  now  allowed  for  the  amputation  of  an  arm  at 
or  near  the  shoulder-joint,  or  a  leg  at  or  near  the  hip-joint,  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  degree  of  disability  which  the  pensioner  who  has 
lost  either  suffers  therefrom,  especially  when  the  use  of  an  artificial  limb 
is  impossible  or  impracticable;  and  1  think  that  the  act  of  August  ^ 
188G,  granting  the  rate  of  $45  per  month  for  such  an  amputation,  shonld 
be  amended  so  as  to  provide  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  therefor. 

DBPSKDSNT  RELATIVES. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  relative  to  the  pensions  granted  to  de- 
pendent relatives  is  far  from  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  case  of  de- 
pendent fathers.  In  all  cases  dependence  upon  the  soldier  at  the  date 
ot  his  death  must  be  shown,  and  if  the  father  of  the  soldier  was  living 
at  that  date,  proof  of  the  condition  of  dependence  would  be  likely  to 
show  the  father's  inability  to  provide  a  suflicient  support  for  his  family. 
If  the  condition  of  dei^endence  did  not  exist  at  the  date  of  soldier's 
death,  but  arose  at  some  subsequent  time,  neither  the  mother  nor  the 
father  would  have  title  to  pension,  however  great  the  poverty  or  the 
need.  Then  the  statutes  do  not,  in  my  judgment,  deal  fairly  with  depend- 
ent fathers  in  another  respect.  The  arrears  act  of  1879  gave  title  to 
pension  to  a  widow  from  the  date  of  the  soldiers  death  in  the  event  that 
she  filed  her  claim  prior  to  July  1,  1880,  and  gave  the  same  right  to  a 
dependent  mother  under  the  same  conditions  ;  and  the  act  of  June  7, 
18SS,  granted  title  to  a  widow  from  the  date  of  soldier's  death  uncon- 
ditionally; but  no  statute  has  granted  the  right  to  a  dependent  father 
to  receive  pension  from  any  date  earlier  than  the  mother's  death  if  she 
survived  the  soldier. 

I.  believe  that  the  pension  due  a  dependent  father  should  be  made  to 
commence  from  the  date  of  the  soldier's  death,  even  though  the  mother 
survived  the  soldier  but  died  without  receiving  pension,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  law  now  provides  that  minor  children  should  be  pensioned 
from  the  date  of  the  soldier's  death,  provided  the  widow  dies  without 
receiving  pension,  and  even  though  she  had  made  an  application  in  her 
life  time.  This  additional  right  to  a  dependent  father  should  of  course 
be  conditioned  upon  his  having  been  dependent  on  the  soldier  at  thte 
date  of  his  death.    I  am  frurther  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  either 
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a  dependent  father  or  a  dependent  mother,  if  the  condition  of  depend- 
ence arises  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  soldier's  death, 
pension  should  be  allowed  from  the  date  at  which  such  dependence  is 
shown  to  have  commenced.  And  such  provision  of  law  should  be  made 
equally  applicable  to  dependent  brothers  and  dependent  sisters. 

PENSIONS  TO  WIDOWS  AND  lOKOR  CHILDBEN. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  whenever  an  invalid  pensioner  dies  the 
usual  pension  be  granted  to  his  widow,  or  if  he  leave  no  widow,  then 
to  his  minor  children,  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  his  death  was 
due  to  any  cause  incident  to  the  service  and  line  of  duty. 

I  am  of  opinion  also  that  the  provisions  of  existing  law  which  termi- 
nate pension  to  or  on  account  of  minor  children  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  continue  such  pension  after  the  said  child 
shall  have  reached  that  age  in  eases  where  the  child  is  afflicted,  and 
is,  in  consequence,  unable  to  earn  a  support. 

I  ask  attention  also  to  the  manifestly  insufficient  sum  ($2  per  month) 
granted  by  the  act  of  July  25, 1866,  to  widows  for  the  care  and  support 
of  such  of  the  minor  children  of  their  deceased  husbauds  as  are  under 
sixteen  yeai's  of  age.  I  think  it  will  not  be  contested  that  this  sum  is 
entirely  inadequate  for  such  purpose,  and  I  recommend  that  such  addi- 
tional peusiou  be  increased  to  $5  per  month ;  and  that  it  be  granted  not 
only  to  widows  who  are  pensioned  and  who  have  minor  children,  but 
also  to  minor  children  who  are  pensioned  in  their  own  right.  The  num- 
ber of  minor  children  now  on  the  rolls  is  decreasing,  and  this  act  of 
justice  will  not  involve  the  expenditure  of  any  large  sum  of  money. 

PENSIONS  TO  ALL  SOLDISBS  WHO  ABB  NOW  DISABLED. 

As  the  war  i>eriod  recedes  from  us,  and  age  and  its  attendant  infirmi- 
ties  afflict  the  veteran  who  served  his  country  faithfully  and  well  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  the 
Government  does  him  justice  in  limiting  the  application  of  the  pension 
laws  to  those  disabilities  only  which  were  contracted  in  the  service  and 
line  of  duty.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  a  pension  be  granted  to  every 
honorably  discharged  soldier  and  sailor  who  is  now  or  who  may  here- 
after become  disabled,  and  without  regard  to  whether  such  disability  is 
chargeable  to  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  has  been  oontracted 
since  discharge  therefrom. 

PBISONEBS  OF  WAB  AND  ABMY  NUBSBS. 

I  think  the  statutes  should  make  provision  for  pensioning  all  those 
who  performed  service  during  the  war  as  army  nurses.  Many  of  them 
performed  such  service  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  and  in  many 
cases  at  great  personal  loss  to  themselves.  I  believe  that  in  no  class 
*  of  those  who  participated  in  the  war  of  1861  was  there  a  higher  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  or  of  devotion  to  duty. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  unfort- 
unates who  were  confined  for  different  periods  during  the  war  in  Con- 
federate prisons.  I  believe  that  the  fact  of  having  been  so  confined 
should  be  sufficient  to  constitute  title  to  pension,  and  I  think  the  stat- 
utes should  be  amended  accordingly. 

I  learn  that  the  principle  stated  herein,  so  fiff  as  army  nurses  are 
concerned,  was  favorably  acted  on  during  the  last  session  of  Oongress 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  which  pass^  the  bill  granting  pension  to 
such  nurses  with  practical  unanimity. 
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THB  VUUSBTSQ  AND  DCPSOVINO  OF  THE  PENSION  BTTILDINO. 

I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  anfinished  condition  of  the 
Pension  Office  building. 

The  roof  of  the  building  has  never  been  completed  on  the  inside.  Its 
present  appearance  is  ansightly,  and  its  condition  is  a  constant  menace 
to  those  employed  in  the  court  beneath.  Pieces  of  the  tiling  are  con- 
tinually falling  and  are  liable  to  do  bodily  injury  to  the  persons  of  the 
employes  and  others  engaged  in  work  immediately  under  the  roof. 

I  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  ilnish  lining  the  roof  with 
corrugated  sheet  iron,  as  originally  contemplated. 

But  few  doors  have  been  put  in  the  building.  In  opening  the  outer 
doors  in  winter  the  cold  air  rushes  in,  causes  much  inconvenience  to 
the  unprotected  clerks,  and  gives  rise  to  many  complaints  from  colds 
and  rheumatism.  In  extremely  cold  weather  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary at  times  to  excuse  some  of  the  clerks  on  account  of  the  cold, 
thereby  retarding  the  work  of  the  of&ce  to  an  unnecessary  degree. 

I  recommend  that  doors  be  put  in,  especially  on  the  first  floor,  as  due 
to  the  convenience  and  health  of  the  employes,  and  that  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose  be  asked  for,  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 

The  walls  of  the  building  on  the  corridors  areconstantly  suffering  from 
disfiguring  marks,  and  the  knocking  off  of  the  plaster  from  unprotected 
corners.  The  appropriation  of  $3,000  last  year  was  lar;>'e  enough  for 
only  one- third  of  the  work  estimated  as  necessary  for  wainscoting  the 
building  in  a  durable  manner,  and  I  recommend  that  an  additional  sum 
of  $6,100  be  asked  for. 

In  the  settlement  of  claims  the  papers  have  to  be  moved  up  and  down 
stairs  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  story.  The  combined  weight  makes 
tons  of  freight  to  be  moved  every  month.  In  addition,  the  fourth  story 
is  used  for  store-rooms  and  repair  shops,  and  it  requires,  under  the 
present  system,  the  moving  of  furniture  for  repair  or  storage  up  and 
down  three  flights  of  stairs.  A  freight  elevator  would  be  of  great 
service  in  saving  time  and  labor,  and  I  recommend  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  $4,000  be  asked  for  this  purpose. 

The  construction  of  a  coal- vault  near  the  boiler-room  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  economy.  At  present  a  large  part  of  the  coal  is  stored  from 
75  to  100  yards  from  the  fire-room,  requiring  the  employment  of  two 
men  a  large  part  of  the  winter  to  wheel  the  coal  to  the  fire.  The  coal 
now  covers  and  bears  upon  the  steam-pipes  necessary  to  heat  the 
building.  If  any  break  or  leakage  should  occur,  as  is  likely  to  happen, 
delay  and  extra  expense  must  be  incurred  to  make  repairs.  I  thei'e- 
iore  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  coal- vaults. 

CLERICAL  FORCE. 

The  request  for  additional  force  that  my  predecessor  repeatedly  made, 
I  feel  impelled  to  renew  with  all  the  earnestness  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
use. 

The  number  of  pending  claims,  as  shown  by  the  published  reports, 
has  been  constantly  increasing  beyond  the  utmost  power  of  the  office 
to  dispose  of  them  for  the  past  four  years,  and  a  notable  increase  since 
the  1st  of  last  March.  From  March  1  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
there  were  filed  35,000  original  invalid  claims,  making  112,000  claims  of 
all  classes  filed  in  that  period.  This  was  a  gain  upon  the  office  of  over 
35,000. 
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ConsideriDg  that  there  are  now  pendiDg  479,000  claims  of  all  classes, 
and  that  it  is  twenty-four  years  since  the  war  closed,  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  asking  that  additional  force  be  put  upon 
this  work  to  enable  those  entitled  to  pension  to  get  the  benefit  of  it  while 
they  live. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  appropriation  for  an  increased  force 
of  threehundred  clerks  be  asked  for,  and  thatit  be  madeavailable  at  once. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  an  additional  number  of  messengers 
be  allowed,  as  the  present  force  is  whoMy  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  proper  and  efficient  service.  The  messengers  of  this  Bureau 
constitute  a  very  important  part  of  its  machinery,  and  I  recommend 
that  twenty  additional  messengers  may  be  appropriated  for,  the  same 
to  be  available  at  once. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  Tanner, 
Commissioner  of  FenHons, 
Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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PAPERS  ACCOMFANimO   THE 


—Statrmtiit  thovtitig  Ihe  dijfcrci 
'  '  ■'      trmy  and  A 

r(i/lsGl)o 


the  Tolh,  June  30,  \(lSd. 
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PAPERS   ACOOHPANTmQ   THE 


TMtiKn 

Tbe  «et6»l  jews  is  whiob  tlie  olalm*  war* 

lliul. 

IM2. 
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5.51DS,307b.U3. 
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PAPERS  ACCOMPANYINa  THE 


Tablk  10. — Siatement  of  atMunU  paid  for  pensions  to  the  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  to  the  widows  of  tiiose  who  served  in  that  war,  since  1871 ;  and  to  the  survivors  of  th§ 
war  with  Mexico^  and  to  the  widows  of  those  who  served  in  that  war,  since  1887. 


War  of  1812. 

War  with  Mezieo. 

PUcal  year  of— 

• 

SnrviTorSt 

Widows. 

Total  dit- 
bnrsements. 

SnrriTors. 

Widoirs. 

Total  dia. 
btmomonti* 

1871  (from  Febrn- 

«ry  14,1871)... 

1872 

$2,555.05 
l,977,ilSw84 
2,078,606.98 
1,588,832.95 
1,355,599.86 
1,089,037.18 

834,657.82 

708,918.47 

1,014,52&66 

700, 710. 30 

621,612.80 

478.274.85 

857, 334. 81 

278,888.85 

207,782.80 

144,380.59 

105,837.01 

73,659.48 

02,800.27 

$511.00 
335, 993. 63 
689,303.50 
616,026.40 
533,000.21 
445,772.95 
361,548.91 

294,572.05 
2,192,099.54 
2, 668, 058. 14 
2,381,800.05 
2,024,207.63 
1,882,542.41 
1,686,302.09 
1,518.202.39 
1,458.896.44 
1, 765^  582. 36 
1, 596. 604. 06 
1,397,487.09 

$3,066.05 
2,313.409.47 
2, 767, 910. 57 
2,204,849.35 
1,888,600.07 
1,534.810.13 
1,296,206.73 

1, 063, 490.  .'S2 
3,207.225.20 
3,448.768.53 
3,003,413.75 
2,502,482.48 
2,239.877.22 
1,905,190.94 
1,725,985.19 
1,603,286.03 
1,871,419.37 
1,670,264.44 
1,450,287.86 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878  (from  ICaroh 
9.1878) 

1W9.!.!: 

1880 

1881.. ..4 

1882 

1888 

1884 

« 

1885 

1886 

1887 

$58,148.68 
1, 861, 756. 07 
1,796,809.30 

$2, 45a  08 
583,056.28 
693,572.45 

$55,000.76 
2,444,812.85 
2,490,47L7i 

U88 

1889 

Total 

18,021,440.66 

23.839,102.74 

37,760,543.40 

3,711,804.05 

1,270,08&81 

4,000,800.80 
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Table  12.-— (7o»par«ttoe  $laiemmt  of  pension  olaima  of  aU  eUu$e9 


Claims  admitted 
and  rejected. 

» 

Aimy. 

Kayy. 

Year. 

laralid. 

Wldowa,  etc. 

Invalid. 

S 

1 

I 

■i 

s 

• 

a 

• 

.9 

• 

3 

1881 

Admitted 

21.148 
2,625 

12,858 
8;  875 

88.496 
11,500 

8,  TIT 
1,137 

200 
80 

8,917 
1,167 

251 
65 

154 
65 

486 
129 

1881 

R^ected  .......•••. 

Total 

23,768 

21,228 

44,996 

4,854 

230 

5,084 

3,958 

1,538 

806 

219 

586 

1882 

Admitted  .-^. .>._.. 

22.684 
4,030 

9.485 
18^199 

32,119 
19,229 

8.910 
1,512 

48 
26 

262 

128 

88 
149 

856 

1882 

Rejected 

Total... 

26,714 

24,634 

51.348 

5,422 

74 

5,496 

390 

^ 

687 

Admitted 

Reacted 

1883 
1883 

31,t01 
16,901 

22,554 
19,978 

54,855 

86.879 

5.216 
4,512 

67 
28 

5,283 
4,540 

213 
580 

112 
141 

325 
671 

Total 

Admitted .— 

48,702 

42,582 

91,284 

9,728 

95 

9,823 

743 

258 

996 

1884 

27,173 
17,587 

22,190 
19.887 

49,868 
87.474 

6.260 
4,988 

56 

15 

6,816 
4,998 

241 

347 

ZTO 
180 

511 
486 

1884 

Bdected 

Total 

44,760 

42.077 

86,387 

11,243 

71 

11,814 

588 

409 

907 

Admitted  ....... *.r 

1885 

27,286 
9,028 

83,648 
19, 281 

60,984 
28,309 

T,682 

8,058 

144 
28 

7,776 
8,086 

294 

189 

182 
89 

476 
278 

1885 

KciJected 

Total 

36,814 

52,929 

89,243 

10,600 

172 

10.862 

483 

271 

754 

Admitted     

1886* 

31. 619 
15,918 

33.008 
41,956 

64,627 

57,874 

8.801 
8,728 

*65,313 
50 

73.814 
3,778 

318 
277 

271 
279 

589 
866 

1886 

Rc)}«cted 

Total 

47,687 

74,964 

122,601 

12.229 

65,863 

77,502 

595 

650 

1.145 

Admitted 

1887 

34,758 
7.657 

31.791 
32,024 

66,549 
30.681 

11,034 
3,481 

83 
70 

11,117 
3,551 

525 
321 

223 
247 

748 
568 

1887 

Rejected 

Total 

42,415 

63,815 

106,280 

14, 515 

153 

14,668 

846 

470 

1,318 

Admitted 

1888 

35,089 
32,818 

44.785 
30.739 

79,874 
82,952 

10.611 
11.060 

341 
50 

10,052 
11, 110 

754 
740 

449 
326 

1,203 
1,066 

1888 

Rejected 

Total 

Admitted 

67.902 

75.524 

142,826 

21,671 

391 

22,062 

1,494 

775 

2,269 

1889 

35.990 
11,122 

70.194 
87,049 

106,193 
48,171 

11.814 

5,680 

116 

41 

IL760 
^730 

a3i 

1,160 

744 
442 

1,575 
1,602 

1889 

Rejected 

Totil 

47,121 

107. 243 

154,364 

17.833 

157 

17,490 

1,991 

1,186 

3,in 

*  Under  act  of  Marck  19, 18B6,  there  were  79,989  widowa'  penaiooi 
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f)40  PAPEH8  ACCOMPANTIHG  THE 

Fablb  17, — Slatentent  of  tk«  niiinber  of  tach  dan  of  tirmy  pmtUin  claimifiJed  duTing  On 
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liHce  lUari/i  4,  16S1 ;  alio  the  total  nambcr  adin'ttid  of  each  oUus  naatd,  arranged  ao- 
cording  to  litate  and  Territorial  militarji  organimtioni. 
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Table  IS. -^Showing  Vie  number  of  pensUmerB  in  eack  covnty  of  each  State  and  Territory 
of  the  United  States  atid  in  each  foreign  country  on  the  roUs  June  30,  1889. 


County. 


Alabama. 

Antaaga 

Baldwin 

Barboar 

Bibb 

Bloant 

Bollock 

Butler 

Calhoan 

Cliambers 

Cherokee 

Chflton 

Chootatr 

Clarke 

CUy 

Cleuame 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Conecnli 

COOM 

Covinfi:ton 

Crenanaw 

Callman 

Dale 

Dallae 

DeKolb 

Elmore 

Eeoambia 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva., 

Greeno 

Hale 

Henry 

Jackson 

Jefferton 

Lamar 

Laaderdale 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone 

Lowndes 

Kaoon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

MarshaU 

MobUe 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Perry 

Piokena 

Pike 

Kandolph 

Bnssell 

St.  Clair 

Shelby. 

Snmpter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington 

Wilcox 

Winston 

Total 


Alaska, 


The  Territory 
Total... 


No. 


0 
3 

8 

0 
21 

5 
14 
28 
14 
22 

7 
11 
12 
27 
17 

4 
25 

9 
15 

8 
16 
46 
15 
11 
87 
11 

5 
23 
23 
10 

4 
15 
10 
13 
102 
77 
18 
83 
31 
12 
46 
10 
13 
98 

5 
28 
38 
86 

5 
30 
80 
16 

0 
18 
22 

4 
20 
23 

0 

22 
H 
23 
26 

4 
11 
18 


1,505 


County. 


Arison^Tsrritoryf 


Apache 

Cochise 

Gila 

Graham 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

Navi^jo  Indian  Beser- 

ration  .^^ 

Pima 

Pinal 

Yavapai 

Yuma 


Total 


No. 


Arkansas. 

Arkansas 

Ashley 

Baxter  

Benton 

Boone  

Bra<Uoy 

Calhoan  ....^..^ 

Carroll .... 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clay 

Clebnme 

Cleveland 

Colombia 

Conway 

Craighead 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Cross 

Dallas 

Deaha 

Drew , 

Faulkner 

Franklin 

Falton , 

Garland 

Grant 

Greene 

Hempstead 

Hot  Spring 

Howard 

Independence. «. 

Izara , 

Jackson 

Jefferson *. 

Johnson  

La  Fayette , 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Lincoln , 

Little  River 

Logan 

Lonoke 

Madison 

Marion 

MiUer 

Mississippi , 

Monroe , 

Montgomery.... 

Nevada 

Newton , 

Ooachita , 

Perry 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett , 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 


18 
27 
11 
16 
45 
U 


26 
10 
41 
11 


216 


48 

1 

34 

311 

100 
6 
3 

234 
6 
47 
63 
26 
11 
17 
30 
21 

183 
10 
10 
14 
10 
0 
28 
99 
51 

127 
11 
48 
18 
28 
20 
84 
50 
34 
38 
86 
5 
41 
11 
9 
8 

112 
52 

103 
29 
20 
13 
10 
44 
19 
71 
12 
14 
48 
15 
12 
31 
65 
27 


County* 


A  rlrantM— Continued. 


Pulaski 

Randolph 

St.  Fraocia ^... 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy > 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp 

Stone 

Union 

VanBaren 

Washington 

White 

Woodruff 

Yell 


Total 


California. 


Almcda 

Alpine 4. 

Amador , 

Butte 

8alavera8 
olnsa 

Conijoo , 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo , 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Menaocino 

Merced 

Modoo 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Benito...**, 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo . . . . . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cms 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tnolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


No. 


Total 


181 
43 
18 
30 
50 
49 

209 
15 
24 
14 
5 
26 

299 
60 
10 
48 


8,882 


188 

3 

82 

101 

02 

56 

1 

83 

8 

45 

168 
96 
17 
65 
48 
14 

083 
18 
32 
70 
34 
80 
7 
65 

115 
60 
88 
10 

160 
25 

280 

333 
1,312 

132 
87 
11 
88 

257 

108 
86 
18 
46 

112 

166 
52 
25 
57 
14 

136 

5 

65 

54 

87 


6,121 
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Table  18. — Shotcin^  ike  numbar  ofpemtionenf  efe.--ContiDiied. 


Colorado. 


Arapahoe — 
Archuleta ... 

R'Dt 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek  . 

C<)n<'jo8 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Donslas 

Eaule 

Elbert 

ElPaso 

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunniflon 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano.... 

Jefferson 

Lake 

La  Platte.... 

Larimer 

Las  Animas  . 

Lo^an  

Mesa 

Hontrosc .... 

Onray  

Park 

Pitkin 

Pnehlo 

Rio  Grande.. 

Routt 

Sa^ucho 

San  Juan 

San  Micnud--' 

Summit 

Weld , 

Wai'hington . 

Total  ... 


2.247 


Omncctieitt. 


Fairfield 

Hartford 

Litchtield.... 
Middlesex  ... 
New  Haven.. 
New  London. 

Tolland 

"Windham  ... 


•  I 


1,357 
l,OtU 
563 
275 
1.23C 
887 
259 
502 


Total I      6,203 


Dakota  Ttrrit-jry. 


Aurora 

Barnes  

Beadh» 

B<'n8on 

Billiiic- 

Bou  Ilommo 
Boremau  — 
Bottineau... 
Bn>okin;:«  .. 

Brown 

Bnile 

Buffalo 

Bufonl 

Burdick  .... 
Burleigh. ... 

Buiie 

Carnphell... 
Ca<is 


84 
61 
101 
26 
10 
51 
12 
11 

u:{ 

147 

1H« 
2» 
14 
11 
65 

•  !■  I 

82 


Dakota  Ter.— Cont'd. 


705 
4  '•' 

30 

9ft  ' 

C2 

38 

33 
7 

38 

29 

14 

13 

15 

24 
112   1 

43  ; 

13  ! 

6  I 

27  ' 

6 
27 

31  i 

69  : 

30 
76   . 

Ill  ! 
IP  ' 

26 

37    ■ 
18    I 

16  . 
40 
133 
32 
13 
16 
14 

12    , 
22 
74 
40 


Cavelier 

Charles  Mix. 

CUrk 

Clav 

Codinsrton  ... 

Custer 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dickey 

Doujzlas 

Eddy 

Eiimnnds.... 

Emmons 

Fall  River... 

Faulk 

Flannery  .... 

Foster 

Garfield 

Grand  Forks 

Grant 

Griffcs 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Hardiuj; 

Hu;;hes 

Hutchinson.. 

Hyde 

Jeranid 

Kidder 

Elinjrnhury... 

Lake 

La  Moure 

Lawrence.... 

Lincoln 

Lojran 

McCook 

McHenrv 

Mcintosh.... 

McLean 

Mcpherson .. 

MarHhull 

Mercer 

Meyer 

Miner  

Minnehaha  .. 

Moo<ly 

Morton 

Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembina , 

Penning;  ton.., 

Potter 

Ramsey 

ICansnm 

Uichhind  .. ... 

KolK-rts 

l^Uette , 

Sanlwrn 

Sar:renl 

Shannon , 

S])ink , 

Stanley 

Stanton , 

Stark 

Strele , 

St<'vens 

Stutsman . .... 

Suliv 

Todil 

Towner 

Tniill 

Turner 

Union 

Vilhml 

WaNh 


|: 


Wai  worth 


19 
22 


34 

41 


12 
23 
78 
77 


12 
49 

81    I 
81   I 
108  ;! 
85 
57 

32  i 
19 
75  !■ 
22 
27  . 

50 ; 


27  i 

16  j 

75 

75 

21 

31 

86 

60 


64 
41 
31  : 
56 

31  , 
111  ! 
78 
2S 

83  I 
70   , 

2 

84  '■ 
13   t 
19   I 
15 
29 
44 
14 
11 
49 

110 

61  - 

36 

34 

12 

25 

79 

37 

39 

37 

48 

29 

32 

64 

30    ' 

11    . 
137   I 

11  '! 


Ward.... 

WelU.... 
Yankton. 


Total 

Delttwmrt. 


Kent 

Kew  Castle 
SoMex 


I 

ft 


ioi 


Total. 
Di$tri€t^ 


32 


Washington 

Total 

Florida. 
A  1fK*hua 

Baker  

1 

Bradford 

B 

Brevard  ....... ........ 

n 

ClUhonn _,    ,„.,, 

1 

Clay 

fl 

Columbia 

n 

Dade 

] 

Dnval 

i 

Escambia.... 

m 

Franklin 1 

Gadsflen ? 

Hamilton ............. .! 

f 
• 
1 

Hernando ; 

Hillsboro ■ 

Holmes j 

Jackson 1 

Jefferson ••....., 

n 

m 
1 
• 

T 

La  Fayette 

T 

Leon 

M 

Lew .................. 

u 

Liberty 

1 

Madison 

• 

Manatee 

0 

Marion 

fli 

Monroe.. 

% 

Nassau 

II 

Oranee  ................ 

tf 

Polk 

« 

Pntnan 

II 

St.  John's 

« 

Santa  Rosa 

IS 

Sumpter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

1ft 

1 
11 

Volusia 

'      8 

Wskulla ^.. 

Walton 

.       1 

SI 

Washington 

1       a 

Total 

Mi 

Qtcrifia, 
Applins 

1 

BiiTer  * .:.::::: 

Baldwin 

I      J 

P.anks 

B:irtow 

i     i 

Berrien •.•••••.... 

s 

Bibb 

27 

Brooks 

Brvsn •....,.. 

1 

Bulloch 

1 

Burke 

2 

Bulla 

t 

\ 
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Table  l&,^Showing  the  numher  of  pensianers,  etc, — Continned. 


County. 

No. 

County. 

No. 

ia — Continaed. 
1 ............ ... 

38 

60 

15 

25 

10 

4 

8 

3 

34 

3 

{7<?or^a— Continued . 
!^uflco£r6A  ......  ....... 

17 
20 

1 

Newton ................ 

ill 

Oconf^o  ................ 

OEilethorDO 

t...... .......... 

Pauldinsf  ...... .... 

16 
27 
2 
7 
13 
3 
3 

n. 

Pickens  ............... 

m 

Pierco 

loochee 

Pike 

►ffa 

Polk 

e© .............. 

Pulaski 

Putnam  .......... ..... 

Ouitman...... ......... 

I. .••>•...■...... 

Kabnn  ................ 

3 
6 

30 

10 
6 
5 

10 
6 
9 
6 
1 
4 
3 
1 
7 
9 

16 

8 

1 

.      20 

2 

22 
2 

10 
5 
4 
1 
3 
9 

89 

liaudolnli .............. 

Kichniond  ............. 

K(»ckdalo  .............. 

t 

Schley 

ia 

10 
8 
4 

10 

25 
5 

23 
3 
3 
3 
5 
4 
1 
1 
6 

Screven...... .......... 

'<  Snaldiii !?...... . 

rd 

Stewart.... 

Sumter  ............. 

I  . .............. 

Talbot 

1. 

Taliaferro  ......... 

> 

Tattnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

J ............... 

Thomas ......... 

i  Towns 

Troup  

•Twiffzs 

Union 

jl 

1  Upson 

36 

7 
^3 

7 

4 

108 

25 

1 

12  1 
20 

9 
24 

5 
19 

o 

XT 

19 
10 

4 

6 

11 

4 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

W  arren 

a............ ... 

Washinsrton  ..... ... 

Wayne  ................ 

Webster  ......  ........ 

White 

Whitfield 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

3 
5 
7 

Wilkinson 

lam 

Worth 

Total 

k 

1,286 

Idaho  Territory. 
Ada 

66 
28 
11 
34 
12 

7 
13 

6 
27 
23 
-37 
11 
12 
25 

6 

9 
27 
26 

Alturas ............. 

1 

Bear  Lake 

Bingham 

I ............... 

12 

2 

7 

1 

[ 

Boise  .................. 

Cassia 

n  ............ .. 

C  uster 

Blmore 

Idaho 

5 

Kootenai • 

Lalale 

"2 

12 

10 

15 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 

2 

3 

7 

6 

11 

15 

Lemhi 

JjOS&U  ................. 

Nez  Perces 

n  .............. 

Oneida 

Owvhee  ..........  .. 

ih 

Shoshone  

Washiu'T'ton ........... 

Total 

1   ..•    a. «•....•... 

370 

ther 

lUinoig. 

# 

Adams 

1,036 

152 

219 

97 

191 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone  ............  ..... 

Brown 

County. 


No. 


iUtnoit— Continaed. 

Bureau 

Cftlhonn 

Carroll 

Cass , 

Champaign 

Christian , 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles , 

Cook 

Crawford , 

Cumberland , 

DeKalb 

De  Witt 

Dou<;las 

Du  Page 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

GailAtin 

Greene , 

Grundy. ....^ 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.  ........... 

Henry 

Iroquoib 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDftyless 

Johnson 

Kane «. 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan  

McUonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Macon 

Maconpin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac > 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Monltrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

St  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon ..« 


884 
66 
176 
221 
640 
867 
478 
606 
lli 
800 
8,023 
422 
277 
224 
201 
221 
08 
467 
147 
868 
326 
118 
407 
662 
962 
864 
128 
870 
460 
106 
IV 
346 
404 
644 


801 
180 


817 
468 

222 
121 
416 
188 
668 
828 
267 
270 
240 
420 
228 
664 
410 
872 
347 
627 
124 
223 
200 
161 
277 

82 
864 
887 
182 
870 
670 
288 
266 
446 
876 
164 

51 
886 
887 
804 


477 
041 
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PAPERS   ACCOMPANYING   THE 


Table  18. — Shaoing  the  number  of  pamonersj  etc. — Continaed. 


County. 


Colorado. 


Arapaboe... 
Archuleta .. 

Bont 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douclas  .... 

Ea^ile 

Elbert 

ElPaso 

Fremont.... 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison... 
Hinsdale.... 
Huerfano... 
Jefferson  ... 

Lake 

La  Platte... 
Larimer  — 
Las  Animas 

Lo^ran 

Mesa 

Montrose  ... 

Ouray  

Park 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande. 

Routt 

Saguache . . . 
San  Juan  . . . 
San  Migfual. 

Summit 

Weld 

Washington 


Total 

Connecticut. 


Fairfield 

Hartford 

Litchfield.... 
Middlesex ... 
New  Haven., 
New  London. 

Tolland 

Windham  ... 


Dakota  Territory. 


Aurora 

Barnes 

Beadle 

Benson 

Billings 

Bon  Homme 

Boreman 

Bottineau... 
Brookings  . . 

Brown 

Brul6 

Buffalo 

Buford 

Burdick  .... 
Burleigh.... 

Butte 

Campbell... 
Caas 


No. 


Total 6,203 


705 
4 
3C 
94 
62 
38 
32 
7 

38 
20 
14 
13 
15 
24 

112 
43 
49 
13 
6 
27 
6 
27 
31 
69 
30 
76 

111 
43 
26 
37 
18 
16 
40 

133 
32 
13 
16 
14 
12 
22 
74 
40 


2,247 


County. 


Dakota  Ter.-^ont'd. 


Cavelier 

Charles  Mix. 

Clark 

Clav 

Codington  ... 

Custer 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dickey 

Douglas 

Eddy 

Edmunds.... 

Emmons 

Fall  River... 

Faulk 

Flannery 

Foster 

Garfield 

Grand  Forks 

Grant 

Griggs 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hughes 

Hutchinson.. 

Hyde 

Jerauld 

Kidder  

EJngsbury... 

Lake 

La  Moure 

Lawrence.... 

Lincoln 

Logan  

McCook 

McHenry 

Mcintosh.... 

McLean 

McPherson.. 

Marshall 

Mercer 

Meyer 

Minor 

Minnehaha .. 

Moody 

Morton 

Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembina 

Pennington... 

Potter 

Ramsey 

Ransom , 

Richland  ...., 

Roberts 

Rolette , 

Sauborn 

Sargent 

Shannon 

Spink 

Stanley 

Stanton 

Stark 

SU-ele 

Stevens 

Stutsman..... 

Sully 

Todd 

Towner 

Traill 

Turner 

Union 

Villard 

Walsh 

Walworth.... 


No. 


12 
49 
63 
66 
81 
61 
108 
85 
57 
71 
32 
19 
75 
22 
27 
50 


27 
16 
75 
75 
21 
31 
86 
60 


64 
41 
31 
56 
31 

HI 
76 
21S 
83 
70 
2 
84 
13 
19 
15 
29 
44 
14 
11 
49 

110 
61 
36 
34 
12 
25 
79 
37 
39 
37 
48 
29 
32 
64 
30 
11 

137 
11 


19 
22 


34 
41 


12 
23 
76 

77 


82 
20 


County. 


Dakota  2^.— Cont'd. 


Ward.... 
Wells.... 
Yankton. 


Total 


Delaware. 


No. 


8 

4 

51 


Kent 

New  Castle 
Sussex 


Total , 

District  of  Columbia. 

Washington , 

Total 


Florida. 


Alachua.... 

Baker  

Bradford 

Brevard  .... 
Calhoun  .... 

Clay 

Columbia... 

Dade 

Duval 

Escambia... 
Franklin  ... 
Gadsden  — 
Hamilton... 
Hernando  .. 
Hillsboro... 

Holmes 

Jackson .... 
Jefferson  ... 
La  Fayette . 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee.... 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 

Polk 

Putnam 

St  John's.. 
Santa  Rosa . 

Sumpter 

Suwannee  .. 

Tavlor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 


<41t 

2U 
5tt 

845 


1.01S 


4197 


4197 


Total 


Georgia. 


Appling 
Baker  .. 
Baldwin 
Hanks  .. 
Bartow  . 
Berrien. 

nibb 

Brooks  . 
Brvan  .. 
BuUoch., 
Burke . . 
Butts.... 


64 
S 

U 

u 

6 

81 

U 

t 

89 

40 

< 

0 

4 

11 

89 

4 

9 

7 

7 

10 

U 

8 

19 

17 

a 

88 
18 

95 
85 

86 
88 
IS 
14 

7 
18 
68 

8 
30 
88 


910 


8 
2 

0 
4 

29 
2 

27 


1 
1 
8 
8 
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Tablb  18,—8k{noing  the  number  of  ptnHoners,  «fo. — Continned. 


County. 


Georgia — Ck>ntmaed. 


No. 


Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell 

CaiToll , 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee' 

Chattooga 

Cherokee...... 

Clarke , 

Chiy 

Clayton 

CUnch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colqaitt , 

Columbia 

Coweta , 

Crawford 

Dado 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dod^e 

Dooly 

Dougherty 

Douglas 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock , 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Greene 

Gwinnett , 

Habersham 

Hall 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart , 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin , 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson  

Jones 

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

MoDuffie 

Mcintosh 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Meriwether 

Miller 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe , 

Montgomery.... 

Morgan 

Murray 


4 

1 
4 
38 
7 
1 

60 

4 

15 

25 

10 

4 

8 

3 

84 

3 


10 
8 
4 

10 

25 
5 

23 
3 
3 
3 
5 
4 
1 
1 
6 


36 
7 

^3 

7 

4 

108 

25 
1 

12 

20 
9 

24 
5 

19 

o 
o 

19 

10 

4 

6 

11 

4 


12 
2 
7 
1 


2 

12 

10 

15 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 

2 

3 

7 

6 

11 

15 


County. 


No. 


Qeorgia — Continned . 


Muscogee ... 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe  . 

Paulding  ... 

Pickens  .... 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaflki .... 

Putnam 

Quitman .... 

Kabun 

Kandolph . . . 

Kichmond  .. 

Rockdale  ... 

Schley 

Screven 

Spalding.... 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro  . . 

Tattnall.... 

Taylor 

Telfair 

I  Terrell 

Thomas 

Towns 

Troup 

^Twiggs 

Union 

'  Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster  .... 

White 

Whitfield  ... 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson.. 

Worth 


Total 


Idaho  Territory. 


Ada 

Alturas 

Bear  Lake . . 
Bingham  ... 

Boise 

Cassiii 

Custer 

Elmore 

Idaho , 

Kootenai 

Lalale 

Lemhi 

Logan  

Nez  Perces . 

Oneida 

Owj'heo 

Shoshone  ... 
Washington 


Total 


lUinois. 


Adams  — 
Alexander . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown  .... 


17 
20 


15 
27 
2 
7 
13 
3 
3 


3 
6 

30 

10 
5 
5 

10 
5 
9 
5 
1 
4 
3 
1 
7 
0 

15 
8 
1 

20 
2 

22 
2 

10 
5 
4 
1 
3 
9 

89 


3 
5 

7 


1,286 


56 
28 
11 
34 
12 

7 
13 

6 
27 
23 
-37 
11 
12 
25 

6 

9 
27 
26 


370 


1,036 

152 

219 

97 

191 


County. 


iUtnoit— Continued. 


No. 


Bureau , 

Calhoun 

Carroll , 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian , 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton , 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

De  Witt 

Douglas 

Du  Page 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy. ....r 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson ••-. 

Henry 

Iroouoili 

JacKson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDaylees 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee  

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Losan  

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac • 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Kandolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

St  Clair 

SaUne 

Sangunon ..«.....«.». 


884 
66 
175 
221 
649 
867 
478 
605 
114 
860 
8,923 
422 
277 
224 
291 
221 
98 
467 
147 
368 
325 
118 
497 
652 
962 
254 
128 
879 
469 
196 
1^ 
346 
404 
644 
882 
89] 
180 


817 
458 

222 
121 
416 
188 
668 
828 
267 
270 
249 
420 
223 
664 
410 
872 
347 
527 
124 
223 
299 
161 
277 

82 
854 
887 
182 
870 
675 
288 
256 
446 
875 
164 

51 
886 
887 
804 


477 


544 


PAPERS   ACCOMPANYING   THE 


Tablb  18. — Showing  the  nutiiber  of  pentionerSf  etc. — Continued. 


Coanty. 


JUinoif— Continued. 

Scbnylor 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

StephoDSon  

Tazewell p 

Union 

VermiHion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Waabington 

Wavne 

White 

Whlteaido 

WUl 

Williamson 

Winnobaco 

Woodford. 

Total 

Indiana. 

Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew  

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark , 

OUy 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dnbois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Oibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

HarriHon 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington 

Jackson  

Jasper 

Jnj. 

Jenorson 

Jeonitigs 

Johnson  

Knox 

Kosciusko 

Lafi^nge 

Lake 

La  Porte 

Lawrence 

Hadlson 

Marion 

Harshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Newton 

Ifoble 


No. 


260 
181 
487 
112 
281 
233 
318 
778 
169 
226 
248 
536 
557 
818 
881 
423 
318 
184 


36,595 


278 
642 
703 
269 
189 
592 
307 
319 
538 
530 
637 
560 
584 
469 
528 
543 
422 
446 
367 
510 
233 
402 
437 
370 
358 
421 
573 
773 
523 
.359 
440 
502 
427 
437 
425 
759 
241 
477 
620 
484 
411 
482 
428 
207 
237 
303 
056 
537 
2, 37r» 
475 
436 
404 
544 
638 
612 
161 
i04 


County. 


Indiana — Continaed. 


Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Banilolph... 

Ripley 

Rush 

St.  Joseph . . 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben  .... 
Sullivan  .... 
Switxerland. 
Tippecanoe . 

Tipton 

Union 

Yanderburg 
Vermillion . . 

Vigo 

Wabasli .... 

Warren 

Warrick.... 
Washington 

Wavne 

Weils 

White 

Whitley  .... 


Total 


No. 


Inditm  Territory, 


Alfred 

Cherokee  Nation 

Al-Lu-wa 

Cherokee  Outlet 

Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 

hoe  Nation 

Blue 

Chickasaw  Nation 

Greer 

Choctaw  Nation 

Cooweescoowe 

Creek  Nation 

Frisco 

Kansas  Nation 

Guthrie 

Kickapoo  Nation 

Kiowa  A  gencv 

Kiowa  and  Cfomanohe 

Nation 

Oklahoma 

OsagA  Nation 

McAlester 

Otoe   and   Missouria 

Nation 

Neutral  Strip 

Pawnee  Nation 

Pickens 

Peoria  Nation 

Ponca  Nation 

Pottawatomie  Nation . . 

Pnrcell 

Public  Land  Strip 

Sac  and  Fox  Nation.... 

San  Bois 

Semi  nolo  Nation 

Tobucky 

Wyandotte  Nation 


156 
446 
688 
314 
428 
522 
267 
345 
249 
423 
551 
521 
201 
364 
203 
491 
671 
142 
415 
601 
367 
807 
390 
101 
489 
282 
1,043 
407 
209 
359 
487 
691 
274 
345 
311 


42,553 


1 

186 

1 

2 

8 

1 

44 

1 
67 
1 
05 
1 
5 
4 
6 
1 

4 

207 

5 

1 

1 
1 

10 
3 
5 
2 
8 
1 

37 


1 

26 

1 

3 


TotAl 


710 


County. 


Jowo. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee.... 
Appanoose  ... 

Audubon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk.. 

Boone  

Bremer 

Buchanan  .... 
Bnena  Vista... 

Butler 

Calhoun , 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo... 

Cherokee 

Chickaaaw  ... 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton , 

Clinton , 

Crawford 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Moines.... 

Dickinson 

Dubuque 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd #.. 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthne 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson  

Jasper 

Jenerson 

Johnson  

Jones 

Keokuk  

Kossuth 

Leo 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

MiUs 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas.... 

Polk 

Pottawattamie 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 


Ha 


177 
179 
164 


fm 


m 

« 

171 
107 

m 

V! 
140 
IflS 
109 


80 
250 
250 

79 


216 

m 

2M 


801 
140 
U« 
ill 
171 
51 

ai8 

141 
40 


281 
820 
158 
81 
57 
188 


400 
S07 
188 


417 
lU 
678 


349 

S8 

227 


420 

48 
125 
128 
121 
182 
190 
281 
190 

80 
288 

77 
lOS 

60 
787 
882 
911 
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Tablb  18. — Shelving  Ihe  uumber  of  pensioners,  eto» — Continned. 


County. 


JoiMt— Continued. 

8m 

Seott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

TMoa 

Taylor 

TTnion 

YanBaren 

Wapello 

Warren 

Waahington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago 

Winneshiok 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 

Total 

Kansas, 

Allen 

Anderaon 

AtohiBon 

Barber 

Barton .«•... 

BonrbOn. 

Brown..*. 

Bntler 

Chaae 

')haatanqua 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne 

CUrk 

Clay 

Cloud — 

Coflby 

Comanche 

Cowley 

Crawford 

DaTle 

Deoatnr 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Douglaa 

Bdwarda 

Klk 

Ellia 

SUaworth 

Finney 

Ford................... 

yranklln 

Garfield 

Geary 

Gove 

Graham 

Grant 

Gray «. 

Greeley 

Greenwood 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harrev 

Haskell 

Hodgeman.. 

Jackson 

Jefierson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Keiuney 

Kingman 

Kiowa  .* 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth 

Lincoln 

Ab89 


No. 


Ill 
235 
104 

00 
216 
163 
255 
238 
370 
643 
161 
295 
348 
173 

58 
193 
282 

60 
107 


20,885 


217 

822 

267 

112 

105 

301 

188 

381 

124 

255 

830 

55 

82 

183 

281 

283 

48 

524 

885 

5 

134 

261 

194 

347 

91 

250 

95 

151 

90 

142 

283 

86 

127 

65 

75 

53 

53 

46 

260 

66 

159 

248 

43 

70 

148 

163 

239 

199 

31 

154 

63 

479 

43 

1,071 

117 


County. 


fansof— Continued. 


Linn 

Logan  

Lyon 

McPherson ... 

Marion 

MnrshaU 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitoholl 

Montgomery.. 

Morris 

Morton  ....... 

Nemaha ...... 

Neosho 

Ness 

Nortcn 

Osage 

Osborne  ...... 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

PhUlips 

Pottawatomie 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Klley 

Rooka 

Rush 

Russell 

St.  John 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seward 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stevens 

Sumner 

Thomas 

Trego 

'  Wabaunsee ... 

Wallace 

Washington  .. 

Wichito 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Worth 

Wyandotte.... 


Total 


Kentueky, 


Adair 

Allen 

Anderson.... 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

BeU 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge 

Bullitt , 

Butler 

CaldwoU 

Calloway .... 
Campbell.... 
Carliale 


No. 


262 

75 
830 
209 
105 
232 

80 
176 
244 
554 
171 

62 
250 
242 

90 
131 
200 
250 
188 
177 
221 
226 
120 

75 
384 
192 
273 
142 
148 

90 
186 

21 
196 

20 
470 

58 
650 

49 

79 
196 
134 

27 

34 
397 

52 

70 
104 

38 
246 

55 

288 

143 

1 

887 


20,588 


303 
168 

78 

27 
147 

72 

84 

60 

58 
1(M 
103 

77 

40 
163 

48 
180 

50 

86 
258 
7J 


County. 


No. 


JSuMiftttfiy— Continued. 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden 

Cumberland 

Daviess ^ 

Edmonson 

Elliott 

EstiU 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

GhiUatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greenup 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jeiferson 

Jessamine 

Johnson  

Kenton 

Knott 

Knox 

La  Rue 

Laarol 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingstone 

Logan 4..... 

Lyon 

McCraoken 

McLean , 

Madison 

Magoflin 

Marion > 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason 

Meade...: 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe T; 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Muhlenberg 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham , 

Owen 

Ousloy 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaaki , 


68 

108 

183 

00 

68 

180 

150 

01 

103 

108 

08 

26 

15« 

132 

153 

41 

131 

20 

38 

68 

01 

80 

258 

215 

120 

55 

197 

84 

80 

236 

88 

08 

18 

88 

134 

1,210 

58 

05 

260 

4 

07 

121 

150 

176 

55 

25 

11 

251 

153 

63 

128 

41 

73 

07 

154 

67 

184 

42 

74 

150 

48 

20 

127 

188 

250 

09 

20 

214 

00 

72 

255 

20 

65 

182 

161 

83 

81 

28 


35 
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Tablib  18. — Showing  the  number  of  penHoncrSj  elo.—  Continnod. 


Coanty. 


Kentuckjf—ContinvLeA. 


Robertson 

Rockcastle 

Rowan 

xvUsseu  ••*..«  *w...  I 

Scott — 

Shelby 

SiTupson 

Speocer   .--, 

Taylor i 

Todd 

Trigff 

Triinblo 

TTnion 

Warren , 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe , 

Woodford 


No. 


; 


Total 


18 

103 

47 

154 

42 

73 

41 

24 

108 

67 

30 

28 

44 

277 

1«7 

108 

4C 

111 

30 

45 


LouUiana. 


Acadia 

Ascension 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Bienvillo 

Bossier 

Caddo  

Calcasieu 

Caldwell 

Cameron 

Catahoula 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

DeSoto :.. 

East  Baton  Rouge 

East  Carroll 

East  Feliciana.... 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

La  Fayetto 

La  Fot^rche 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches . . . 

Orleans 

Ouachita 

Plaquemines 

Poiute  Coup6e.. 

Rapidoa 

Ren  River 

Richland 

Sabine  

St  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St.  Helena 

St  James 

St.  John  Baptist 

St.  Landry 

St  Alartin 

St  Mary's    

'St. Tammany  ... 

Tangipahoa 

TeuHas 

Terre  Bonne  — 

Union 

Vermillion 

Vernon 

Wii.-^hiDgton .... 
Webeter 


13,764 


14 
32 

9 

8 
11 

7 

20 
38 
10 

3 

20 
21 
22 
13 
68 
19 
36 

2 
10 

8 
25 

3 
22 

2 
18 

6 
20 

0 

5 

10 

6Cl 

11 

6 

3 
26 

6 

3 
11 

1 

1 
12 

0 

6 

15 
•■» 

18 

26 

36 

14 

3 

4 

0 

2 

5 

2 


County. 


Louisiana — ^Continued. 

West  Baton  Rouge  — 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana 

Winn 


Total 


Maine. 


Ajidroscoggin 

Aroostook 

Cunibt^rland.. 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobscot 

Piscataquis... 

Sagadahoc 

Somerset 

Waldo 

Washington.. 
York 


ToUl 


Marytand. 


Alleghany 

Anne  Arundel.. 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery  ... 
Prince  (leorge's 
Queen  Anne's  .. 

St  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


Totel 


No. 


6 
3 
7 
6 


1,412 


839 
686 

1,197 
492 
740 

2,582 
788 
68i 
Sbl 

2,068 
391 
359 
790 

1,127 

l,Oil 
709 


15.334 


205 

108 

3,582 

14 

77 

164 

236 
30 
90 

227 
69 

138 
46 
71 
61 
80 
69 
37 
55 
87 

299 
76 
71 

4,892 


Maesachnscttt. 


Bamstablo 

BrrkMliiro 

Bristol 

Dukes , 

Essex 

Franklin , 

Hampden 

Hampshire  ..... 

Middlesex 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Snffolk 

Worcester 


Total 


303 
075 

1,  2(J0 
39 

3,  311 
553 

8:>7 

401 
3,649 
65 
1,  or.3 
1,362 
3,495 
3, 159 


Michigan. 

Alcona 

Alger. 

Allegan 

Alpena. 


14 

11 

541 

54 


County. 


JfM;/tii7afi--Continued. 


Antrim 
Ar(>nao 
Barajia 


20, 272 


No. 


'  «-* 


Barry ^ 

liay 

Benzie 

Borneu 

Branch .....-.., 

Calhoun 

Cbhs  

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eatou 

Eramett 

Genesee 

Gladwin , 

G  rand  Trav ei  so 

(Jratiot 

Hills«1ale ^ 

Houghton , 

Hunm 

Ingham , 

Ionia 

loHco  

Irtm    

Isabella , 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska ,.... 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelauaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Muirkinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette 

MaHon  .     

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm  

Montmorency 

MuHke;ron 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oc«*ana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda  .« 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque  I^lo 

Ro8<'ommon 

Saginaw 

St  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

S<:ho()loraft 

Shiawassee 

Tuseola 

Van  r>nren 

Washiriiaw  

"U'ayne.     

U'oxt'onl I 


120 

82 

7 

450 

SOO 

61 

983 

704 

M6 

340 

120 

109 

106 

507 

46 

25 

71i 

171 

778 

13 

156 

477 

€14 

83 

114 

717 

518 

55 

11 


Total 


809 
445 

104 

1.063 

7 

88 
381 

67 
777 
338 

29 
349 

99 
4 

63 
133 
199 

40 
125 

23 
481 
613 

14 
306 
211 
551 
218 

45 

8 

189 

35 

39 
272 

10 

21 
€01 
417 
475 
157 

18 
519 
411 
773 
597 
2»000 
175 

24,245 
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Table  lfi,—Showmg  the  number  of  penaion^rsy  etc. — Continued. 


Conuty. 


No. 


II 
II 


County. 


No. 


MmM9<da. 


Aitkin 

Auok.i 

Becker  

Beltrami 

Benton 

Big  vSione 

Blue  tartU  . . 
Brown ....... 

Carlton 

Cai-ver 

Cass 

Chippewa  ... 

Chisago 

Clav 

Coo*k 

Cottonwood  . 
Crow  Wing . . 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Doaglas 

Faribault 

Fillmore 

Freeborn  .... 

Goodhue 

Grant 

Hennepin  ... 

Houston 

Hubbard 

Isanti. 

Itasca 

Jackson*. 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi . . . 

Kittson 

liftc-qui-parle 

lAke 

Le  Sueur  .... 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

McLeod 

Marshall 

Martin 

Meeker 

Mille  Lacs . . . 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

Nicollet 

Nobles 

Korman 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tall . . . 

Pine 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Redwood 

Renville 

RicH 

Rock 

St.  Louis 

Scott  

Shfrbumo ... 

Sibley 

Stearns 

Stt-ele 

Slevrna 

Swift 

Todd 

TraverHO  .... 

Wabiisha 

"Wadena 

Waseca 

Washinsrton  . 
Watonwan  ... 

Wilkin , 

WiBona 


25 

143 

70 

15 

40 

61 

278 

102 

30 

140 

20 

42 

79 

51 

10 

57 

59 

89 

128 

99 

209 

393 

189 

15G 

87 

1,068 

81 

33 

19 

10 

46 

16 

59 

6 

32 

.     18 

245 

47 

146 

125 

31 

88 

122 

52 

86 

197 

38 

64 

85 

22 

192 

173 

34 

75 

69 

57 

587 

67 

65 

212 

49 

73 

124 

43 

117 

159 

111 

41 

r.2 

89 

180 

78 

7 

131 
4i 

•)0 

224 


Min  nesota — Continued. 


Wright 

Yellow  Medicine. 


Total 


MUnMiippi. 


Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite 

Altala 

Uent^m 

iiolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chickasaw  .. 

Choctaw 

Claiborne 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coanoma  .... 

Copiah 

Covington  . . . 

DeSoto 

Franklin 

Greene 

Grenada..... 

Hancock 

Harrison. .... 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaquena  . . . 
Itawamba  ... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jones 

Kemper 

La  Fayette  .. 
X«auderdale  .. 
Lawrence.... 

Leake  

Leo 

Le  Flore 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Neshoba 

Newton 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha  . .. 

Panola 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss 

Quitman 

Hankiu 

Scott  

Sharkey  

Simpson 

Smith 

Sun  Flower . . 
Tallahatcheo 

Tate 

Tippah  

Tishomingo.. 

Tunica 

Union 

Warren 

Wjishington  . 

Wavne 

We1)stcr 

Wilkinson.  .. 


172 
51 


8,528 


131 

16 

17 

19 

12 

IS 

17 

30 

10 

7 

18 

15 

16 

8 

88 

7 

21 

7 

8 

13 

18 

26 

43 

17 

10 

8 

18 

1 

19 

12 

9 

81 

23 

4 

6 

11 

6 

6 

12 

17 

7 

IB 

17 

14 

9 

7 

9 

14 

14 

10 

21 

12 

6 

3 

16 

10 

8 

4 


4 

17 
17 
14 
8 
10 
80 
23 


12 
19 


County. 


MUgitttifpi — Cont'd. 


Winston... 
!  Yalobusha. 
•  Yazoo 


Total 


Jfufouri. 


Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone  

Bnchanan  

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cadar 

Chariton 

Christiai^ 

Clark 

Ctoy 

Clinton...'. 

Cole 

Cooper  

Crawford 

Dado 

Dallas 

Daviess 

DeKalb 

Uent 

Douglas 

Dnnklin 

Franklin 

Gasoenade 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy 

Harrison 

Henry  

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard  ........ 

Howell — -. 

Iron 

Jackson .... 

Jasper 

;  Jefferson 

JohnHon 

I  Knox 

Laclede 

i  Lo  Fayette 

Lawrence 

,  Lewis 

;  Lincoln 

i  Linn 

I  Livingston 

McDonald 

Macon 

Madison 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi 

Monit-cau 

Monroe 

Montgomery.... 


No. 


10 
14 


1«142 


888 

145 
125 
103 
180 
216 


189 
100 
140 


89 
305 

86 
101 
269 
385 

31 
887 
158 
102 
142 
181 
183 
151 
122 
117 

96 
145 
170 
312 
135 
U3 
101 

58 
301 

89 
238 
373 
347 
277 
193 
107 
208 

88 
190 

85 
993 
4»4 
148 
213 
124 
108 
128 
248 
169 

81 
872 
336 
136 
458 

64 

39 
287 
228 
144 

34 
102 

88 
119 
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Table  18. — Showing  the  number  of  petmonera,  etc.— Continaed. 


^     Connty. 


if iMouri— Continued. 


Morgan 

New  Madrid.... 

Kewton ,. 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage ^•.. 

0»ark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps - 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Balls 

Handolph 

Kay 

Beynolds 

Ripley 

St.Cbarles 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois... 
Ste.  GeneTieve 

St.  Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

StODO 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas  

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth. ......•• 

Wright 


No. 


Total 


Montana  Territory. 


Bearer  Head 

Cascade 

Choteau 

Custer 

Dawson , 

Deer  Lodge 

Fergus , 

Gallatin 

Indian  Reservation . 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke... 

Madison 

Meagher , 

Missoula .,.., 

Park 

Silver  Bow , 

Weber , 

Yellowstone 


Total 


Ntbra9ka. 


Adams  .... 
Antelope . 
Banner .... 

Blaine 

Box  Butte 
..Boone ...., 


96 

17 
212  i 
351  j 

62  ; 

78  i 

87 

17 

61 
183 
U5 
171 

86 
225  i 

88 ; 

328  : 

62 

175 

108 

15 

CO 

73 

155 

lOG 

48 

2,028 

163 

206 

152 

75 

17 

178 

133 

66 

•  363 

100 

189 

255 

46 

133 

117 

198  ; 

186  i 

191 


20,897 


12 
12 
12 
44 

13 
50 
12 
88 


32 
76 
23 
28 
67 
42 
52 
1 
23 


527 


192 
117 
15 
31 
56 
77 


Brown 

Buffalo 

Burt 

Butlt»r 

Cass 

Ciidar 

Chase 

Cherry , 

Che^'enne 

Clay 

Colfax 

HJuming 

Ciutcr 

Davis , 

Dakota , 

Dawes , 

Dawson 

Deuel 

Dixon  

Dodge 

Dou;:las ■ 

Dandy 

Farmer 

Fillmore 

Franklin 

Frontier 

Furnas 

Gage 

GarUeld 

Gospor 

Grant. ^ 

Greeley 

Hall 

Hamilton....... 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Howard 

Jefferson 

Johnson........ 

Kearney 

Keith 

Key  a  Palia 

Kimball 

Knox 

Lancaster 

Lincoln «... 

JjOgan 

Loup 

Mcrherson 

Madiaon 

Memck 

Nauce 

Kemaba 

Nuckolls 

Oma^a  Reserve 

Otoe 

Pa  WHO© 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Phitte 

Polk 

Rock 

Red  Willow  .... 
Richardson..... 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Sanmlera 

Scott's  Bluff 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thurston 

Thayer 

Thomas , 


86 

288 

83 

128 

100 

20 

64 

54 

93 

168 

58 

41 

236 

1 

56 

99 

100 

19 

72 

104 

440 

76 

1 

177 

103 

63 

137 

247 

16 

17 

14 

36 

160 

101 

106 

31 

82 

200 

61 

142 

129 

77 

36 

40 

5 

91 

365 

84 

19 

30 

1 

102 

143 

39 

119 

100 

11 

131 

107 

37 

51 

38 

87 

70 

26 

143 

208 

235 

32 

157 

14 

139 

81 

77 

11 

21 

5 

15T 

17 


1 1  Valley. 
Washington 

Wrtyne , 

Webster..-. 

Wheeler 

York 


Total 

Nevada, 


Churchill... 
Douglas  .... 

Elko 

Esmeralda. . 

'  Eureka 

Hunil>oldt.. 

Lsnder  

Lincoln 

Lvon 

Nye 

Ormsby 

Storey 

Washoe  .... 
White  Pine. 


110 
«S 

35 
157 

n 

208 


Total 


New  Hanip$hire. 


Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough 
Merrimack . . 
Rockin&ham. 

Stafford. 

SulUvan 


Total 


New  Jertey. 


Atlantic... 

Bergen  

Burlington  . 

Camden  .... 

Cape  May  . . 

Cumberland 

Essex 

Gloucester.. 

Hudson 

Huntordon  . 

Mercer 

Middlesex . . 

Monmouth  . 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

'j  Salem 

!   Somerset... 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren 


8,538 


1 
1 

17 
8 

4 

13 

7 

4 

9 

S 

» 

21 

81 

7 

U5 


ITST 
8M 
408 


1,885 
938 
897 
568 

437 


8^880 


180 
686 
18S 
188 
fin 
1,282 


Total 


New  Mexico  Territory. 


Bernalillo.. 

Colfsix 

DofiaAfia.. 

Grant 

Linroln.... 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba 
San  Juan.. 


884 

794 
849 
818 

819 
255 
480 
280 
187 
199 
417 


9i808 


48 

27 
23 
89 
88 
18 
8 
8 
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Tablx  18. — Showing  the  number  of  penHonerSf  etc, — Continned. 


County. 


Keuf  Mexico— Cont'd. 


San  Miguel 
SanUFe... 

Sierra 

Socorro...., 

Taos 

YaloDcia  ... 


Total 


N§w  York, 


Albany , 

AUef^any 

Broome 

Cattarangns 

Caynga 

Chaatauqna  ..... 

CbemaDg 

Clienan^o 

Clinton 

Colambia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dntoheas 

Brie 

Saaex...... 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

KinKs , 

Lewis 

Livini^ton 

Madison , 

Monroe 

Montgomery . .  ~ . 

New  York 

Niagara 

Oneiaa 

Onondnga 

Ontario , 

Orange  

Orleans.. 

Oswego 

Otaego 

Putnam 

Queons 

Konsselaer 

Hiohmond 

Rockland 

Saint  Lawrence. . 

Saratoga 

Sobenoctady..... 

Scboharie 

Scbnyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

SulliTan ^. 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Wasbington..... 

Wayne 

Westchester..... 

Wyoming , 

Yates 


Total 

yorth  Cfarolina. 


No. 


40 
50 
19 
38 
8 
4 


345 


County. 


No. 


851 

874 
n.')8 
080 
88U 
982 
718 
770 

600  : 
:t87  I 

392  , 
626  I 
624  { 

1,496  I 
723  I 
670  I 
553 
307 
266 
100 
080 

1,282 

3, 480 
379 
646 
668 

1,298 
430 

4,827 
626 

1,468 

1,890 
538 
862 
354 

1,300 ; 

691 
64 
582 
813 
228 
138 

1,120 
604 
206 
296 
319 
373 

1,971 
321 
432 
G8U 
621 
049 
711 
634 
657 
620 
465 
299 


Alamance  . 
Alexander . 
AUegbanj^, 


Korth  Carolina— ConVd. 

Anson 

Ahho 

lieanfort 

Itertio 

Bladen 

Bi'UDswick 

Buncombe 

Burku 

Cabarrns 

CaldwtU 

Camden 

Oarter«^t 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Colnuibus 

('raven    

Cumberland 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Doitlin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greono 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Ire<lell 

Jackson  

Johnson 

Jones 

T^noir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Maitiu 

Mecklenburgh 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

OuhIow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender  

Perquimiuile 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Kaudolph 

Richmond 

Kobeson 

Rockingham.... 

Kowan 

Rntliorford 

Sam  DHon 

Stanly 

Stokes 

SuiTy .* 


12 

30 

43 

26 

11 

15 

65 

18 

21 

11 

13 

31 

18 

9 

8 

65 

5 

14 

6 

10 

96 

22 

13 

22 

7 

4 

11 

10 

15 

21 

8 

7 

10 

6 

7 

3 

17 

9 

5 

9 

33 

11 

13 

17 

8 

22 

5 

12 

0 

16 

17 

72 

14 

23 

97 

5 

8 

13 

30 

10 

10 

19 

12 

29 

7 

29 
o 

14 
9 
9 

8 
15 
21 
6 
6 
4 

« 

10 
24 


County. 


North  CaroZmct— Cont'd. 


Swain 

rransvlvania . 

Tv-riell 

•Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren , 

Washington  .. 
Watauga  ..... 

Wayne , 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey , 


Total 


Ohio. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Athens  

AuglolKe 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign 

Clorktt 

Clermonc 

Clinton 

Columbiana 

Coshocton 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harris«n 

Henry 

Highland 

Hooking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking ~.~ 

Logan 

Lorain... 

Lucas 

Madison  ................ 

Mahoning  ...«....•..-. 

Marion • 

Medma  ................ 

Moigs  ................. 

Mercer 

Miami  ..— 

Monroe.. • 

Montconscry 

Morgan.. ■ 

Morrow  .: 

Mnakinjif  .un • 


No. 


6 

7 

6 

8 

9 

40 

9 

28 

21 

17 

89 

23 

11 

40 

M7* 


785 
500 
426 
721 
757 
334 
703 
001 
440 
185 
442 
000 
714 

.  549 

'  747 
871 
800 

1,308 
851 
388 
428 
474 
457 
348 

1,788 
403 
590 
224 
480 
618 

2,680 
408 
058 
240 
410 
673 
374 
248 
484 
440 
437 
500 
287 
852 
478 
420 
413 
843 
330 
434 
287 
228 
787 
278 
658 
491 

8;  187 
407 
880 
1107 
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Tablk  li. — Skoicing  the  ntunber  of  petuiont",  etc. — ContiQned. 


County. 

K-o. 

Connty, 

No. 

County. 

».. 

£31 

a. 

m 

ex 

ws 

Si 

«20 

JVnnJvIpanio— Cont'd. 

710 

m 

U9 

uo 

07 
SSI 

1: 
■1 

301 

71B 
184 

asa 

88 
710 
1,171 

■m 

323 

ilDurh  CarMna-VoMi. 

tUlll.OcI 

P.:n.v 

Ss;-;?"'" 

J™^t» 

Hmnuiw. 

6a,  081 

•5 

3a 

ea 

n 
a 

at 

m 

!! 

110 

•i 

338 
SI 

i 

■   80 

C«rto 

ML  361 

Jttoite  liana. 

l.«3 

LIM 

..| 

TW 

Total 

mas 

16 

AiuU  OareUno. 

30 

CmtM 

Lswraneo 

U 
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Table  18.— Shotoing  the  uumher  of  pensioners f  etc* — Continaed. 


Comity. 


Tcnncgsee—Coutinxnid. 


Lewis 

Lincoln 

London  

McMinn 

McNairy  .... 

Macon 

MadiAon 

Mftrion 

Marshall  .... 

Maury 

Meics 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Moor© 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton 

Perrv 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roano 

Robertson  . . . 
Rutherford  .. 

Scott 

Sequatchie  .. 

Sevier 

Sholby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipt4jn 

Trousdale  ... 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Burcu... 

"Warren 

Washington  . 

"Wayne 

"Weakley 

White 

Williamson.. 
Wilson 


Total 


Texas. 


Anderson .  - 
Anj;elina  .. 
Aransas  . . , 

Archer 

ArniHtron^ 
AtACoaa  . . . 
Austin  .... 
Bandera  . . . 

Bastrop 

Baylor 

Bee 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Bosque  

Bowie 

Brazoria... 

Crazos 

r»rowu 

Burleson... 

Burnet 

Baldwell... 
Calhoun  ... 
Callahan... 
(Cameron... 

Camp 

Caas 

Chambers.. 
Cherokee  .., 


No. 


8 

43 

129 

1G3 

80 

101 

35 

47 

47 

75 

s:, 

»3 

48 

3 

83 

42 

51 

28 

51 

67 

68 

112 

262 

23 

67 

60 

12 

221 

188 

112 

19 

114 

69 

34 

17 

«2 

140 

5 

43 

305 

48 

G() 

26 

47 

79 


8,782 


15 

I 

2 

7 

(> 

23 

17 

16 

32 

3 

8 

67 

183 

19 

3r) 

25 

11 

21 

26 

7 

39 

44 

4 

7 

24 
10 
16 
3 
26 


County. 


Texan— ConUntied. 


Clay 

Coleman . . . 

Collins 

Colorado... 

Comal 

Comanche  . 
Concho  .... 

Cook 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crock  utt... 

Oosby 

Dallas 

Delta 

Deuton  .... 
De  Witt... 
Dickens  ... 
Diuuuit.... 
Donley  .... 

Duval 

Eastland... 
Kd  wards... 

Ellis 

El  Paso 

Enciual.... 

Erath 

Falls 

Fannin .... 
Fayette.... 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Fort  Bond . 
Franklin  .. 
Freestone  . 

Frio 

Galv^eston  - 
Gillespie... 

Goliad 

Gonzales  .. 

Gray 

Gray5«on ... 

CJregff 

Grimes 

GuadaluT>e. 

Hale 

Hall 

Hamilton . . 
Hansford ., 
Hardeman. 
Hardin  .... 

Harris 

Hiirrison  .. 

HaMkell 

lluys  

Henderson. 

Hidaljro 

Hill  .■ 

Hood 

Hopkins... 
Houston... 
Howard  ... 

Hunt 

Jack 

Jackson  . . . 

Jasper 

Jeffer.son  .. 
Johnson  . .. 

Jones 

Kurnes 

Kaufman  .. 
Kendall.... 

Kent 

KeiT 

Kimble 

Kinney 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lampasas  . 
La  Salle... 


No. 


4 
3 


24 

8 

48 

23 


20  ; 

6  I 
94 
23 
16 
22 

2 
64' 
29 

1 

2 

3 

159 

18 

01 

28 


County. 


No. 


27 

26  i 
111  ' 

31  ; 
3  : 
2  I 
8  i 

13 

14 

16 

56 

21 

12 

33 


185  I 
12 
14  ; 
18  1 


4 

16 
1 

O 

w 

4 
72 
27 

3 
24 
18 

3 
44 
25 
31 
28 

6 
69 
24 
11 
18 
10 
55 

4 

7 

65 
13 

2 
17 

5 
20 


78 
25 

4 


Texat— Continued. 


Lavaca  

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone . . . 

Live  Oak 

Llano 

Lubbock 

McCuUoch... 
McLennan... 
Mc Mullen  ... 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason - 

iIata<;onla.._ 
Maverick  .... 

Medina 

Menard 

Midland 

Milan 

Mitchell 

Montagne  ... 
Montjxomory. 

^Morris 

Motley 

Nacogdoches 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan 

Nueces 

Ochiltree  .... 

Oldham 

Orange  

Palo  Pinto... 

Panola 

Parker 

1*<,'C08 

Polk 

Potter 

l*residio 


li 


Ivains 

Red  River 

Reeves 

Refugio 

Robertson 

Rockwell 

Runnels 

Rusk , 

Sabine 

San  Augustine. 

San  Jacinto 

San  Patricio.... 

San  Saba 

Scurry 

Shackelford...., 

Shelbv 

Smith 

Somervell 

Starr    

Stephens 

Stonewall 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Throckmorton . . 

Titus   

Tom  Green 

Travis 

Trinity , 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Uvalde 

Val  Verde 

Van  Zandt 

Victoria , 

Walker 

Waller.... 

Warthington  .... 
Webb 


17 
14 
18 

4 
26 

5 
25 


4 

87 

4 

8 

22 


12 

21 

3 

1 

39 
23 
68 
19 
7 


38 

6 

G 

13 

4 

2 

12 

15 

13 

30 

6 

14 

4 

4 

10 

36 

•  2 


25 
4 

28 
9 

13 
8 
3 
5 
2 
8 

45 

28 
5 
8 

o 

3 

113 

14 

1 

5 
12 
100 
21 
19 
12 
18 

7 
34 

9 
10 

1 
22 
12 
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Table  lS.SkowiMg  ike  number  ofpeneumere,  eto.— Contmnod. 


Comity. 


TexM— Continued. 


Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichito 

Wilbarger.... 
WflUameon... 

Wilwm 

Wiee 

Wood 

Tonng 

Zapato 

ZaTallA 


Total 


Vtah  Territory, 


Beftrer 

BoxBlder .. 

Cache 

DaTls 

Sinery 

Garfield  ..... 

Iron 

Jnab.. •. 

Xwie  ...•••• 

milard 

Morgan 

Pilfte 

RSoh 

Salt  Lake.... 
San  Jnan.... 
San  Pete.... 

Sevier 

Somniit.*... 

Tooele 

Uintah 

Utah 

Waaatch 

Waahington 
Weber 


Ko. 


Total 


vennowL 


Addison 

Bennipgton 

Caledonia 

Chittenden 

Ewex 

Franklin 

Grand  lale 

Lamoille 

Orange 

Orleans 

Rutland 

Washington 

WindhAm 

Windsor 


Total 


Virginia. 

m 

Accomack 

Albemarle 

Alexandria 

Alleghany 

Amelia .......... 

Amherst 

Appomattox..... 
Augusta 


Augusi 
Ba4tb... 


Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick.  ••.••. 

Baohanaa 

BuokJBgham 


4 
10 
10 
15 
67 
15 
65 
20 
12 

1 


4,186 


14 

12 

10 

0 

7 

6 

6 

10 

9 

7 

1 

4 


02 
1 

17 
7 
12 
10 
13 
40 
2 
20 
55 


873 


600 
851 
600 
523 
160 
614 
45 
484 
539 
658 
709 
864 
488 
724 


7,128 


67 
47 
85 

5 
12 
38 
20 
61 

7 
26 

8 
10 
16 

8 
19 


County. 


YirginiOr-CoD  tinned. 


Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll... 

Charles  City... 

Charlotte 

Choeterfleld ... 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland ... 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Elisabeth  City 


Fairfax.... 
Fanquiflor .. 

Floyd 

Fluvanna.. 
Franklin  .. 
Frederick  . 

Gilea 

Gloucester. 
Goochland. 
Grayson ... 
Greene  ■... 
GreenvUle . 
HaUfax.... 
Ilanovor... 
Henrico.... 
Henry  ...*.. 
Highland .. 


Isle  of  Wight.... 

James  City 

King  and  Queen . 

King  George 

KingWiimun... 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburgh 

Madison 

Mathews 

Mecklenburgh. . . 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Ksnsemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton.... 
Northumberland 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Pittsylrania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward . . 
Prince  George... 
Prince  Anne  .... 
Prince  WiUiam.. 

PuUski 

Rappahannock  . . 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton.... 
Spottsylvaula  ... 

Stafford 

Surry 

Snssex 

Tasewoll 

Warreu 


No. 


82 

19 

12 

4 

8 

87 

10 

4 

18 

12 

2 

63 

1,553 

6 

70 

88 

19 

18 

15 

48 

7 

8 

7 

5 

1 

5 

20 

17 

84 

13 

6 

7 

4 

4 

8 

6 

2 

26 

63 

25 

12 

8 

13 

16 

13 

89 

13 

19 

3 

882 

81 

5 

7 

22 

11 

14 

26 

5 

14 

6 

13 

25 

9 

18 

8 

20 

25 

88 

12 

26 

19 

4 

8 

83 

11 

10 

9 

12 

14 


County. 


Virginia— ConttnneA» 


Warwick 

Washington... 
Westmondand. 

Wise 

Wythe 

Yoik 


Total 


TTasliington  TtrriUnjf, 


Adams 

Asotin. 

Chehalls 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Columbia.... 

Cowlitz 

Douglas 

Franklin  .... 

Garfield 

Island 

Jefferson  .... 

King 

Kitsap 

KitUtass  .... 

KlikiUt 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Mason.. 

Pacifio 

Pierce 

San  Juan .... 

Skagit 

Skamania.... 
Snohomish... 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston.... 
Wahkiakum. 
WslU  Walla. 
Whatcom.... 
Whitman.... 
Yakima 


ToUl 


Weit  Virginia, 


Barbour.... 
Berkeley  ... 

Boone 

Braxton .... 

Brooke 

CabeU 

Calhoun.... 

Clay 

Doddridge.. 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier . 
Hampshire . 
Hancock  ... 
Hardv...... 

Harnson  ... 
Jaokflon  .... 

Jeffer«on  ... 
Kanawha... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

McDowell . . 

Marion 

Marshall.... 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral  . ... 
Monongalia 


No. 


U 
IT 
IT 


I^TB 


2M 
IS 
41 
IT 


If 
1 

n 

28 


24 

40 
84 

114 
86 
11 
20 

186 

U 

41 

t 

66 

163 
18 
64 
7 
93 
62 

101 


1,741 


77. 

70 

28 

114 

41 

172 

78 

19 

177 

29 

86 

27 

29 

26 

22 

9 

227 

272 

«7 

361 

18« 

41 

9 

26 

2M 

948 


6 

71 

266 


HEPOBT.  OP  THE  SECKBTABT  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 
Tablb  18. — Skowlitji  iJie  KMmher  of  pentioniTt,  eFc— ContiiiDed. 


Connty. 

No.      1                CoBDly. 

Ho. 

Cooncy. 

So. 

13 
187 

nj 
sue 

1 

143 

isg 

1.BW1 

i 

831 
MS 

i 

2B 
IM 

ao 

18 
831 

Wl/omins  Tn-.— CoDl' J. 

laCroMO 

«.™iffn  Kimtriti. 
Africa 

aS::::::: 

SSSli:::::::::::;:. 

AuHrifl-HnnEMJ 

Helgiam 

&™:::::::::::::: 

MK?iiakoo 

Unuil 

Britluli  Colnmljia 

«:««do 

Cnpe  Colony 

! 

Taylor 

|£::::::::::::::: 

Oclmjaia''.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1,0» 

STk^:::::-.::-.:::::: 
^JS::::::::::::::::: 

la-::::::::::::::::: 
REf.::::::::::::::: 

ESsi;;::;:::;;::;:: 
fsrr'.-.::;::::;:;:;: 

11 

ToUl 

■,1M 

153 
SDO 
SH 

K 

SGI 

858 
M7 
217 

Bock 

i.^o£"^.::::::::;::::: 

EiwUluiElDgdDm... 



S.-: 

wuJbnm. ::""""" 

iSo-:::::::::::::::: 

; 

'I™;:::::;: 

Chippoi™ 

U»nrII!iu 

i\ 

Ss,b»::;:::-.-.:::::: 

Winnebaso 

KcvZsBluid 

ij 

fc:::::;.::;::::::. 

IB. 450 
M 

Pon^a*! 

Fiwmliw  Timtory. 

f;2^'e;::::--::::::::: 

J 

Untfaxl  fiutaa  of  Go. 

Natloul  Piu-k  Ressm- 

PoliUcaldlvlston*. 

No. 

PoUttMl  dlyleloni. 

No, 

.   rolitical  dirUloM. 

No. 

A]  -b 

1.50B 

1.2H1 
8(I.&8S 

4a, sua 

M.KfiB 

13,784 

«*« 

*,M8 

e,eeo 
•.am 

1  m 

Al«k.T«ritocy 

Dakota  Toniwiy 

DirtrtctofCoiombLi... 

MoDtanaTeiritery... 

i5:t?'?S^ia^*r!!^: 

SSS.'-."?!!?.::::;-.; 

WyoroinBTfrrilorr..,. 
Forelijo  eoanlrlos 

Grand  total 

go;;jM«^ooTorrii^ 

Imtian  Torritoiy 

Murth  Candina 

■ 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  OOMAJISSIONER  OF  EAILEOADS. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
Office  Commissioner  of  Eailroads, 

Washington,  J>.  C,  November  1, 1889. 

Sir:  In  complianco  with  the  statutory  requirements  of  the  act  cre- 
ating this  Bureau  (20  U.  S.  Stat.,  1G9,  sec.  3),  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  in  regard  to  the  Bureau  and  its  operations,  and 
of  the  condition  of  the  property,  business,  and  accounts  of  the  several 
railroad  companies  coming  under  its  supervision,  which  have  made  such 
reports  to  this  office  as  have  been  called  for  under  the  law. 

Several  of  the  railroad  companies  which  have  received  grants  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  their  roads  decline  to  report  to 
this  office,  for  the  reason  that  such  grants  were  made  by  the  respective 
States  in  which  the  roads  are  located  and  not  by  the  United  States,  and 
claim  that,  therefore,  they  do  not  come  within  the  language  of  the  act 
of  Congress  creating  this  Bureau  and  defining  its  powers.  The  point 
made  is  that  a  grant  to  a  State  for  a  railroad  is  not  a  grant  to  the  rail- 
road company.  The  position  taken  by  these  companies  would  seem  to 
be  technical  and  evasive.  The  lands  were  owned  by  the  United  States, 
and  were  granted  by  acts  of  Congress  to  the  States  for  tne  sole  purpose 
of  aiding  in  the  constructiou  of  railroads.  The  companies  received  the 
full  benefits  of  the  grants.  The  certificates  issued  by  the  General  Land 
Office  for  the  laud  granted,  name  the  railroads  to  whose  use  it  is  to  be 
applied,  but  in  some  cases  do  not  even  name  the  State.  My  construc- 
tiou upon  this  clause  of  the  act  is  that  such  grant  is  a  subsidy  as  con- 
templated by  the  act.  I,  have  referred  the  subject  to  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  instructions. 

I  have  called  upon  all  companies  which  I  believe  to  be  lawfully 
under  the  supervision  of  this  Bureau  to  make  reports  to  it,  and  have 
sent  them  the  blank  forms  for  the  reports  required. 

As  the  law  provides  that  one  of  the  duties  of  this  Bureau  is  '*to  see 
that  the  laws  relating  to  said  companies  are  enforced,"  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  certify  all  cases  of  neglect  or  refusal  under  the  law  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  institution  of  proceedings  necessary  to  judicially  enforce 
the  forfeitures  therein  provided. 

As  there  had  been  no  ins])ections  and  no  examinations  of  the  books 
and  accounts  of  the  railroads  subject  to  the  supervision  of  this  Bureau 
made  for  the  current  year  covered  by  this  report,  previous  to  my  ap- 
pointment as  Counnissioner  (July  17, 1889),  I  have  been  unable  to  make 
the  report  as  full  and  complete  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  I 
shall  endeavor,  in  any  future  annual  reports  which  I  may  have  the 
honor  to  make,  to  give  a  complete  and  detailed  statement  of  the  physi- 
cal and  financial  condition  of  the  railroad  companies  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Bureau. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  railroads,  espe- 
cially in  the  West.  In  most  of  the  agricultural  States  in  tJie  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  west  of  it  there  have  been  several  successive  years  of 
partial,  and  in  many  sections  almost  total,  crop  failures.  Continued 
droughts  m  some  places  and  excessive  rains  in  others,  repeated  and 
destructive  storms,  swarms  of  devouring  pests,  all  these  have  com- 
bined to  destroy  or  lessen  the  products  of  the  soil.  Inevitably  follow- 
ing these  fatalities  to  agriculture  has  come  a  general  business  depres- 
sioU)  and  no  branch  of  business  has  suffered  in  a  greater  degree  thaa 
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that  of  transportation.  While  perbaps  to  the  decreased  prodaction  of 
cereals,  which  form  so  large  a  share  of  the  carrying  trade,  maybe  attrib- 
uted a  majority  of  the  loss  shown,  yet  other  causes  have  been  potential 
in  serioasly  shrinking  the  total  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads. 
Eepeated  and  ruiuoas  rate  wars,  destructive  alike  to  the  interests  of 
the  railroads  and  the  shipping  public,  have  ])revailed  to  an  alarming 
ext eut  throughout  the  West  in  recent  years.  The  unparalleled  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  resources  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  has 
attracted  capital  there,  and  railroads  have  opened  inviting  fields  to  in- 
vestors. As  a  result,  railroad  building  has  been  carried  on  far  in  advance 
of  the  needs  of  the  country.  Parallel  lines  and  unproductive  feeders 
have  been  constructed,  and  expensive  terminal  facilities  secured.  With 
the  opening  of  nearly  }5 very  through  line  new  complications  have  arisen, 
and  competition  has  been  stimulated  to  the  point  of  annihilating  profits 
and  often  producing  ruinous  losses.  That  unwise  or  perverse  manage- 
ment subverts  legitimate  and  healthful  competition  into  unreasoning 
and  destructive  warfare  is  not  infrequently  plainly  apparent,  but  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  brings  no  relief  to  the  lessening  revenues  of  the 
warring  companies.  These  "  rate  wars"  are  in  many,  if  not  in  most, 
ca«es  devoid  of  palliation  or  excuse,  inaugurated  without  reasonable 
cause,  and  vindictively  prosecuted  with  an  utter  disregard  of  their  dis- 
astrous effects  upon  the  interests  of  the  companies  engaged  and  the 
business  public.  They  destroy  or  imperil  the  value  of  railroad  securi- 
ties, impose  unjust  burdens  upon  the  commerce  of  competing  sections, 
prevent  stability  in  business,  and  render  the  profits  of  the  producer  and 
trader  alike  uncertain. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  claim  so  persistently  made  by  railroad  man- 
agers that  the  recent  losses  sustained  in  railroad  business  are  mainly 
due  to  the  restrictive  laws  which  have  of  late  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  in  many  of  the  Western  States.  Most  of  the  legislation  for 
the  regulation  of  railway  traffic  within  the  States  has  been  wisely  con 
servative,  and  was  as  surely  demanded  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic against  unjust  charges  and  discrimination  in  local  trade  as  was  the 
interstate  commerce  law  to  protect  commerce  between  the  States. 

The  theory  that  the  recognized  laws  of  trade  would  ultimately  so  far 
prevail  as  to  suflBciently  regulate  the  management  of  railroads  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  has  not  proven  to  be  a  correct  one.  Events  have 
demonstrated  that  these  laws  have  become  practically  inoperative,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  legislation  to  supplement  the  operations 
of  natural  laws  in  establishing  the  legitimate  rights  and  curbing  the 
unwarranted  pretensions  of  transi)ortation  companies.  The  exceed- 
ingly unfortunate  situation  which  has  of  late  prevailed  in  the  West 
and  Northwest  presents  a  vivid  illustration,  and  gives  an  expensive, 
though  an  apparently  unheeded,  lesson  as  to  the  effects  of  unregulated 
competition.  Unless  conditions  are  changed  through  the  voluntary  ac- 
tions of  the  railway  companies,  or  by  legislative  interference,  commer- 
cial relations  will  be  seriously  disturbed^  and  lasting  injuries  iufiicted 
upon  the  railroads  and  upon  every  department  of  trade. 

I  believe  that  in  many  sections  of  the  West,  conspicuously  in  the 
States  of  Iowa  and  Kansas,  the  mileage  of  roads  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  carrying  trade.  K  this  be  true,  then  many 
of  the  investments  in  railroad  properties  there  must  fail  to  yield  remu- 
nerative dividends,  or  the  schedules  of  rates  be  fixed  so  high  as  to  prbve 
ruinously  burdensome  to  traffic.  For  this  unfortunate  condition  of 
afiairs  ueitheir  the  people  nor  the  railroad  companies  are  wholly  to 
blame.    Both  have  contributed  to  bring  it  about.    The  people  have  en- 
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conraged  railroad  construotion  wherever  it  coald  besecureil,  regardless 
of  existing  uecessities  or  future  complications^  and  the  railroad  com- 
panies have  been  anduly  eager  to  control  trade  by  building  new  lines 
and  feeders  for  established  ones  where  the  volume  of  traffic  was  not 
sufficient  to  support  them.  This  condition  of  things  presents  a  prob- 
lem difficult  of  solution.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  remedy  does  not  lie 
in  the  levying  of  extortiouate*charges  or  the  Paging  of  reckless  rate 
wars.  The  security  of  the  railway  system  lies  in  administering  it  with 
careful  respect  to  justice  and  the  public  welfare.  If  its  oppressive 
hand  is  laid  too  heavily  upon  the  people,  revenge  and  revolt  will  be 
snre  to  follow.  If  investors  in  railroad  properties  have  expended  their 
capital  in  the  construction  of  lines  not  demanded  by  the  present  trade, 
then  they  must  share  the  fate  of  all  who  invest  in  unproductive  enter- 
prises. Belief  can  only  come  through  increased  settlement  stimutoting 
business  and  developing  natural  resources. 

The  law  creating  this  Bureau  requires  the  Commissioner  <^  to  furnish 
such  information  to  the  several  departments  of  the  Government  in  re- 
gard to  tarififs  for  freight  and  passengers  as  may  be  by  them  required, 
or  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  Government." 

The  passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  creating  a  Commission 
expressly  to  regulate  the  traffic  of  railroads  relieves  this  Bureau  from 
the  necessity  of  giving  information  or  making  recommendations  as  to 
rates.  However,  I  wish  to  make  the  general  suggestion  that  in  my 
opinion  the  interests  of  both  the  railroads  and  the  public  suffer  from 
the  fact  that  railroad  managers  devote  their  energies  too  largely  to  the 
securing  of  trade  from  competing  centers,  and  do  not  sufficiently  en- 
courage the  development  of  local  traffic. 

At  least  two  of  my  predecessors  in  office  have  recommended  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  providing  for  the  funding  of  the  debts  of  the  bonded 
roads.  These  recommendations  have  been  approved  by  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Treasury  in  their  reports,  and  by  President  Cleveland 
in  a  message  to  Congress.  The  questions  involved  are  serious  and  im- 
portant, and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  some 
positive  legislation. 

Substantially  the  recommendations  made  by  the  officers  mentioned 
have  been  embodied  in  bills  and  presented  in  Congress,  but  no  final  ac- 
tion has  been  had  on  them.  It  has  been  fonnd  that  the  legislation  es- 
tablishing a  sinking  fund  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  certain 
per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  roads  into  it  will  not  realize  the  end 
sought,  the  payment  of  accruing  interest  and  the  final  extinguishment 
of  the  debts  due  the  Government.  The  plan  heretofore  proposed  is,  in 
short,  to  fund  the  whole  remaining  debt  and  interest  in  obligations  of 
fixed  amounts  and  maturity.  Time  is  of  small  importance  compared 
with  security  in  the  adjustment  of  these  matters.  Should  a  funding 
bill  be  presented  to  Congress  at  the  forthcoming  or  at  any  subsequent 
session,  it  should  be  carefully  guarded  so  as  to  protect  fully  the  interests 
of  the  Government,  and  to  impose  no  unreasonable  obligations  or  undue 
hardships  upon  the  railroad  companies.  It  is  very  clear  to  my  judgment 
that  there  should  be  an  extension  of  time  and  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  interest.  I  am  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  end  sought  can  be 
best  attained  by  the  passage  of  a  funding  bill  providing  for  regular 
fixed  payments.  Successive  crop  failure  or  years  of  business  depres- 
sion might  render  the  companies  unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  Such 
legislation  should  be  enacted  as  will  best  enable  the  companies  to  event- 
ually discharge  their  indebtedness  to  the  Government.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunatCy  indeed,  to  both  the  railroad  companies  and  the  Goverumfin.tv 
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should  Congress  impose  such  arbitraty  conditions  in  regard  to  fired 
payments  as  might  render  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  companies  prac- 
tically impossible.  Such  unwise  legislation  might  make  it  necessary 
ifor  the  Government  to  pay  off  all  liens  prior  to  its  own  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  rolids,  a  condition  of  things  that  it  is  certainly  desirable 
to  avoid. 

In  the  very  limited  time  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  the  subject,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the»most  feasible  plan  to  be  adopted 
is  to  grant  a  reasonable  extension  of  time,  with  a  reduced  rate  of  inter- 
est, and  require  the  payment  of  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  groH$  earnings 
of  the  roads  to  be  applied  in  liquidation  of  their  indebtedness  to  the 
Government.  This  would  relieve  the  railroad  companies  from  the  em- 
barraasment  that  might  come  to  them  were  they  required  to  pay  fix*ed 
sums  at  stated  periods.  In  times  of  business  depression,  when  their  re< 
ceipts  were  light,  their  obligations  to  pay  would  be  correspondingly 
reduced,  while  in  prosperous  years,  wlien  their  business  was  large,  they 
could  atiord  to  make  increased  payments.  In  the  business  of  transpor- 
tation, as  in  other  departments  of  trade,  a  series  of  years  can  be  wisely 
depended  upon  to  bring  an  average  activity  upon  which  an  intelligent 
estimate  may  be  safely  made.  I  believe  there  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  making  the  plan  of  payment  elastic  rather  than  arbitrary.  To 
require  that  payments  be  made  from  a  i>ercentage  of  the  gros%  rather 
than  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  roads  will  avoid  many  serious  complica- 
tions in  determining  the  exact  amounts  to  be  paid.  All  of  the  railroad 
companies  indebted  to  the  Government  own  or  lease  and  operate  vari- 
ous lines  and  branches  in  addition  to  those  subsidized.  The  Govern- 
ment has  no  clai  m  upon  any  part  of  the  earnings  of  these  non-subsidized 
lines.  The  result  is  that  traffic  may  be  diverted,  ieither  naturally  or 
with  a  purpose,  from  the  aided  to  the  non-aided  lines,  and  that  various 
charges  in  the  expense  accounts  may  be  entered  as  against  the  aided 
portions  of  the  road  that  rightfully  should  be  chargeable  co  the  non-aid- 
ed portions.  In  either  event,  whether  by  diversion  of  traffic  or  the  ma- 
nipulation of  accounts,  the  same  result  follows,  a  reduction  in  the  net 
earnings  of  the  subsidized  lines.  The  attempt  to  change  this  condition 
of  things  would  be  met  with  many  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of 
both  law  and  fact. 

It  is  apparent  beyond  controversy  that  the  subsidized  roads  can  not 
discharge  their  obligations  to  the  Government  at  maturity.  Existing 
laws  are  wholly  inadequate  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  debts  due  and 
shortly  to  become  due.  It  is  imperative  that  Congress  provide  some 
measure  of  relief.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  to  pass  an  act 
giving  a  reasonable  extension  of  time,  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to 
3  or  4  per  cent.,  requiring  that  the  earnings  from  all  Government  trans- 
portation by  the  subsidized  companies  on  all  lines  operated  by  them, 
whether  aided  or  non-aided,  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any 
interest  or  principal  due  or  to  become  due  within  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  services  might  be  rendered  5  prohibiting  the  payment  of  any  divi- 
dends by  either  of  the  subsidized  companies,  unless  such  company  shall 
have  paid  all  interest  on  its  bonded  debt  having  a  lien  prior  to  that  of 
the  Government,  and  all  matured  indebtedness  and  interest  then  due 
and  payable  on  its  debt  to  the  United  States ;  and  exacting  the  payment 
of  such  a  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  subsidized  lines  as,  by 
careful  estimates,  would  realize  sums  sufficient  to  pay  accruing  interest 
and  raise  a  sinking  fund  that  would  meet  the  principal  of  the  debts  at 
theii-  maturity.  Tliesaid  companies  should  also  be  permitted  to  refund 
their  lirst-mortgage  bonds  under  such  provisions  as  would  prevent  any 
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increase  in  the  debt  which  is  allowed  priority  over  the  debt  to  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  it  to  be  extremely  <lesirable  that  the  act  creating  this  Bureau 
be  further  amended  by  providing  that  the  so-called  bonded  roads  trans- 
mit all  accounts  for  trans[>oitation  services  rendered  the  Government, 
including  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  through  this  office  to  the  proper  ac- 
counting officers  of  the  Treasury :  and  that  all  disallowances  or  diflfer- 
en^.es  in  said  accounts  found  by  tue  accounting  officers  upon  settlement 
be  reported  to  this  office  before  final  payment  or  allowance  of  the  same; 
and  that  this  offi.ce  report  to  the  Treasury  Department  what  changes, 
if  any,  are  required  in  the  payment  or  disposal  of  the  pioneys  so  found 
to  be  due  the  said  companies. 

It  is  important  that  there  be  some  bureau  of  the  Government  in  which 
can  be  found  full  information  as  to  the  accounts  between  the  bonded 
railroads  and  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
no  such  bureau.  Out  Of  the  numerous  acts  affecting  the  roads  in  ques- 
tion there  has  grown  much  confusion.  The  Post-Office,  War,  Treasury, 
and  Interior  Departments  each  have  extensive  dealings  with  these 
roads.  Bills  for  services  rendered  are  sent  for  adjustment  to  many 
different  accounting  officers,  each  acting  independently  of  the  others. 
There  are  now  millions  of  dollars  of  unsettled  bills  awaiting  final  action 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  due  to  the  railroad  companies  that 
all  these  accounts  for  services  be  promptly  adjusted,  and  that  such  sums 
as  are  legally  their  due  be  credit^  or  paid  to  them.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  Government  to  know  the  exact  condition  of  its  accounts  with 
the  railroad  companies  it  has  aided  and  whose  obligations  it  holds.  As 
accounts  are  rendered  at  present,  it  would  be  a  vexatious  and  almost 
impossible  task  to  secure  such  information.  Were  all  accounts  ren» 
dered  through  this  Bureau  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  the  action 
taken  by  the  accounting  officers  reported  here,  all  of  which  might  be 
done  with  no  increased  expense,  then  the  records  of  this  Bureau  would 
at  all  times  give  easy  access  to  any  information  that  might  be  desired 
by  Congress  or  any  of  the  Departments  of  the  Government,  in  regard 
to  the  accounts  and  indebtedness  of  the  bonded  roads. 

The  subject  of  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  has  caused  much  vexa- 
tion to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  various  railways  throughout  the 
.country  for  several  years  past,  and  numerous  efforts  have  been  made 
looking  toward  the  adoption  of  a  standard  for  the  distribution  of 
operating  expenses. 

Many  of  the  lines  pass  through  several  States  and  Territories,  and 
the  railroad  commissioners  of  each  State  have  required  a  distinctive 
report  to  be  submitted  to  them,  showing  the  operations  of  the  roads  on 
almost  as  manv  bases  as  there  were  commissioners.  There  was  no 
uniformity  as  to  the  distribution  of  items  of  expense,  nor  as  to  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  reports  should  be  rendered.  In  addition  to  these  require- 
ments, this  Buieau,  in  1885,  adopted  a  classification  of  operating  expenses 
which  embraced  18G  items,  as  it  was  deemed  essential  that  the  so-called 
"bonded  roads  "should  furnish  all  the  details  of  expanse  connected 
with  their  operations,  but  it  applied  also  to  those  roads  which  had  re- 
ceived aid  in  lands  only,  and  in  which  the  Government  had  no  pecu- 
niary intepest.  Many  of  these  companies,  at  great  expense,  complied 
with  this  requirement,  but  a  large  number  of  them  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  this  classification,  and  furnished  only  such  information  as 
they  considered  necessary.  As  it  is  customary  for  the  book-keepers  of 
this  Bureau  to  make  annually  a  careful  examination  of  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  bonded  railroads  and  to  prepare  detailed  stateui^iLtj&^l 
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all  expenses  connected  with  their  operations,  it  would  appear  that  this 
requirement  was  excessive  and  unnecessary,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
modified. 

The  Interstate  Gommerce  Commission  has  adopted  a  classification  of 
operating  expenses  embodying  forty-five  items  under  four  general  heads, 
and  has  fixed  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  as  the  period  for  which  re- 
ports should  be  rendered.  At  a  conference  recently  held  in  Washing- 
ton, the  State  railway  commissions  also  adopted  the  same  fiscal  yearfbr 
the  annual  reports  to  be  rendered  them,  but  they  have  not  finally 
adopted  the  same  classification  of  operating  expenses.  The  act  of  Jane 
19, 1878,  requires  that  this  Bureau  shall,  on  the  1st  day  of  November, 
submit  a  rei>ort  ^^  on  the  condition  of  each  of  said  railroad  companies, 
their  roads,  accounts,  and  aifairs,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  dO| 
immediately  preceding." 

In  the  interest  of  uniformity,  this  Bureau  has  adopted  the  same  dassi- 
fication  of  expenses  as  that  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission,  but  does  not  require  a  division  of  all  operating  expenses 
between  the  passenger  traffic  and  freight  traffic.         % 

The  grouping  of  the  expenses  under  the  fourJieadings  of  maintenance 
of  way  and  structures,  maintenance  of  equipment,  conducting  transpor- 
tation, and  general  expenses,  seems  to  have  a  natural  basis,  and  will 
afibrd  an  idea  of  the  standard  at  which  the  property  is  maintained,  the 
cost  of  actual  operation,  and  the  remaining  expenses  not  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  volume  of  traffic  or  the  condition  of  the  property. 

The  book-keepers  of  this  Bureau  have  fully  investigated  the  books 
and  accounts  of  the  bonded  roads,  and  statements  are  submitted  here- 
with showing  in  detail  their  earnings  and  expenses  and  general  finan- 
cial condition,  including  the  amounts  due  the  Government  on  tlieir  net 
earnings  for  the  year  ending  with  this  report,  as  well  as  the  balanoes 
due  on  previous  years.  As  a  rule  the  accounts  of  the  roads  are  kept 
in  a  thoroughly  businesslike  manner.  The  officers  of  the  roads  have 
cheerfully  given  free  access  to  their  books  when  requested,  furnished 
all  information  asked  for,  and  submitted  all  vouchers  it  was  desired  to 
examine. 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  formed  January  24,  1880, 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Kailway,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Railw&y  and  Telegraph  Company,  and 
embraces  1,821.43  miles  of  road.  It  also  controls  and  operates  nineteen 
branch  lines,  3,131.50  miles  in  length,  making  an  aggregate  of  4,952.93 
miles  in  the  system.  The  main  line  from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  a  portion  of  the  Kansas  Division,  from  Kansas  City  to  the 
three  hundred  and  ninety-fourth  mile-post,  were  aided  by  the  United 
iStates  with  bonds  and  lauds,  and  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
law  with  respect  to  paying  annually  a  percentage  of  net  earnings  to  the 
Government. 

The  subsidy  bonds  issued  to  this  company  to  aid  in  its  construction 
amount  to  $33,539,512,  the  Union  Division  having  received  $27,236,512, 
and  the  Kansas  Division  $6,303,000.  The  United  States  had  paid  in 
interest  thereon,  $43,161,407.82.  There  ha<l  been  repaid  by  the  com- 
pany, in  transportation  services  and  cash  payments,  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  sum  of  $25,431,127.36,  which 
made  its  liability  to  the  Government  June  30,  1889,  amount  to 
$51,269,792.46.  The  excess  of  interest  paid  by  the  United  States  over 
all  credits  amounted  to  $173730,280.44. 
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Daring  the  year  6,741  tons  of  steel  rails  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of 

.  6213,328.76,  and  728,559  cross-ties  were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $416,668.61. 

Ther*  were  consamed  650,542  tons  of  coal,  at  an  average  cost  of  91.78 

per  ton,  and  9,248.75  cords  of  wood,  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.25  per 

cord. 

The  ballast  consists  of  22.89  miles  of  stone,  18  miles  of  gravel,  4.86 
miles  of  bnmt  clay,  28.29  of  cinders,  and  the  remainder  of  earth. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  487  locomotives,  443of  which  are  equipped 
with  Westinghouse  automatic  brakes;'  a  three-fourths  interest  in  66 
Pallman  cars ;  164  passenger  cars,  74  emigrant,  99  baggage,  mail  aiid 
express,  and  12  officers'  cars,  making  a  total  of  415  cars  in  the  passen- 
ger department,  all  of  which  are  eqnipped  with  Westinghouse  brakes 
and'Miller  platforms.  There  are  5,673  box,  1,076  stock,  1,929  coal,  488 
flat,  132  combination  stock,  427  refrigerator,  25  fruit,  700  furniture,  and 
204  caboose  cars,  making  a  total  of  10,654  cars  iu  the  freight  depart- 
ment, 8,517  of  which  have  Westinghouse  automatic  brakes.  There  are 
231  cars  used  in  road  repair  service.  The  equipment  owned  by  the 
American  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Boston  is  iucUided  iu  the  above. 

On  June  30, 1889,  the  company  had  disposed  of  13,130,414.65  acres  of 
land,  the  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  amounting  to  $31,325,294.90. 
There  remained  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  the  sum  of 
$11,661,676.14.  The  average  price  per  acre  from  all  sales  was  $2.54  for 
the  Union  Division,  $3.78  for  the  Kansas  Division,  and  $4.26  for  the 
Denver  Division. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  more  economical  management  of  several 
of  the  principal  branch  lines  in  which  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Com- 
pany has  a  controlling  interest,  the  Oregon  Short  Lino  Ballway,  the 
Utah  and  Northern  Railway,  the  Utah  Central  Eailway,  the  Salt  Lake 
and  Western  Railway,  the  Utah  and  Nevada  Kailwi^,  the  Ogden  and 
Syracuse  Eailway,  the  Idaho  Central  Eailway,  and  the  Nevada  Pacific 
Railway  Companies  entered  into  an  agreement  July  27, 1889,  to  form 
and  consolidate  their  respective  organizations,  capital  stock,  railroads, 
property,  and  franchises  of  every  nature  ai)d  description  into  one  com- 
pany, which  shall  continue  in  existence  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  un- 
less sooner  disincorporated,  and  which  shall  be  called  and  known  by 
the  corporate  name  of  the  "  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Utah  Northern 
Eailway  Company.'^  This  agreement  of  cousolidation  has  been  duly 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of 
each  company. 

The  railroad  and  its  appurtenances  was  carefully  inspected  by  the 
engineer  in  August  last,  and  found  to  have  been  maintained  in  its 
usual  excellent  condition.  The  details  of  all  improvements  made  dur- 
ing the  year  will  bfe  found  in  his  report  herewith. 

The  following  statements  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  com- 
pany. June  30,  1889: 
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Bwenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Union  Paoific  Bailwaif  Company  for  the  ywr  ending  Juno 

30,  1889. 

REVENUES. 

Earnings 118,962,598.00 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 466,972.50 

Interest  on  bonds  of  otiicr  companies 888,675.67 

Interest  and  income  from  miscellaneous  investroents 322, 369. 51 

Receipts  of  the  land  department  and  trust  income 1,409,310.08 

Miscellaneous  land  receipts 20,893.49 

Total ^. 22,070,819.25 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes ..•••  $11,350,766.34 

Interest  on  firHt-mort^a<je  bonds  and  other  fnnded  debt 5, 017, 431. 00 

Interest  on  other  debt 58,421.04 

Losses  on  miscellaueoun  investments 251,422.69 

Profit  and  loss 130,003.52 

Sinking-fund  requirements,  company 747,825.  00 

New  construction 446,093.97 

New  equipment 2,390,947.45 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 483,391.71 

United  States  requirement 1,047,393.96 

Preminm  on  bonds  redeemed,  etc 214,151.91 

Total 22,137,848.59 

Deficit 67,029.34 

Comparative  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Union  Padfio  Bailtpay  Company 

June  30,  1889-1888. 


Year  ending 
Jtmo  30, 1889. 


LlABn^ITlES. 


First-mortgage  bonds 

IntereAt  on  same 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 

Interest  on  same,  paid  by  United  States 

Other  fandod  debt 

Interest  on  same 

Dividends  unpaid 

Bills  payable 

Accounts  payable 

Pav-ToUs  and  vouchers 

Called  bonds 


$43,224, 

1, 344, 

33,539, 

43, 161, 

37, 142, 

758, 

ii3, 

3, 459. 

1,156. 

1,  818. 

29. 


000.00 
910.88 
512.00 
407.82 
655. 00 
01S.41 
117.27 
834.18 
245. 07 
028.96 
000. 00 


Total  0ebt 166,657.659.54 

Capitalstock 60.868,600.00 


Total  stock  and  debt 

A88RT8. 

Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipment . . 

Land  oontract«.  lan<l  cash,  o.tr 

Fuel,  material,  nud  stoics  (tu  hand 

Cash  on  hand 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds,  owned  by 
company 

Other  stocks  aud  bondH.  owned  by  com- 
pany   

MisoellanoouH  iuvestineuts 

Advances  payable  iu  slock b  and  bonds 

Sinking-fund  in  hands  of  trustees 

Bills  receivable 

Accounts  receivable 

Due  ftttm  other  companies^  tral!ic  acc't 

Repaid  the  United  Status,  unsettled 
accounts,  etc 


226,  526, 159. 54 


Total  afisete 
Sorplns 


$166, 178, 339. 63 
17,  759,  388.  33 
1,551,333.45 
882, 570.  78 

674«088.31 

43, 612, 885. 56 

875,  636. 24 

3. 555,  568. 10 

4,180,811.21 

391, 233. 84 

9,204,996.43 

584,302.09 

25, 857,  569. 60 


275,304,723.67 


48,  778, 564. 03 


Year  ending 
June  80, 1888. 


$40,935, 

1,260. 

33,639, 

41, 140, 

39, 718, 

777, 

24, 

V,  V0V, 

1,694, 

2.196, 

136, 


000.00 
885.00 
612.00 
037.10 
665.00 
417.48 
554.77 
000.00 
200.68 
884.84 
000.00 


166, 412, 236, 77 
60, 868, 500. 00 


227, 280, 736. 77 


$163,341,298.21 
20,477,783.01 
1.738,699.06 
1, 307, 748. 28 

1,242,689.66 

44,912,696.22 

836^766.61 

6.886,139.87 

1,786.286.79 

931,23.i.84 

6,350,023.84 

467,186.28 

24,566,174.69 


278,282,656.12 


46,001,918.86 


Differenoe. 


Increaae  or 
decrease. 


Increaae. 
Increase. 


Increase. 
Decrease 
Decrease 
Decrease 
Decrease 
Decrease 
Decrease 
Decrease 


Decrease  . 


Decrease  .. 


Amount. 


$2,289,000.00 
84,066.83 


2,012,870.72 

2,576,000.00 

19, 399. 07 

1.437.50 

1, 620, 165. 82 

538,045.61 

877, 956.^ 

107, 000. 00 


754, 677. 23 


754,577.23 


Increase. 
Decrease 
Decrease 
Decrease 


Decrease  .... 


Decrease 
Increase. 
Decrease 
Increase. 
Decrease 
Increase. 
Inorease. 


Inorease 


Inorease 


\ 


l3ic;c«aab 


$2, 837, 041. 42 

2,718,394  68 

187, 265. 60 

426,177.46 

668,801.37 

1, 299, 760. 66 

89,879.03 

1. 830.  571. 77 

2,461.575.42 

640,000.00 
2,944,972.69 

117.166.81 

1, 801, 806. 01 


2,022,068.45 


1 


«t,TW^«M^^ 
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The  company  claims,  iu  its  general  balance-sheet,  credit  for  services 

,  rendered  to  the  Government  amounting  to  $25,857,569.60,  but  the  Mr 

'  lowing  statement  compiled  from  reports  furnished  by  the  Treasury  De- 

liHrtment  of  settled  accounts  and  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  to  Jane 

30, 1889,  shows  a  difference  of  $426,442.24,  as  follows : 

Transportation  applied  to  interest  account tl5, 693, 865. 43 

Cash  payments  applied  to  in  terest  account 438, 409. 58 

Total  interest  account $16, 132, 275i  01 

Transportation  applied  to  sinking  ftind 6,660,564.41 

Cash  payments  applied  to  sinking  fund 1,421.714.46 

Accumulated  interest  on  sinking-fund  investments  ...      1, 216, 573. 48 

Total  sinking-fund  account 9,298.852.35 

Total  credits  to  June  30,  1889 25,431,127.96 

Amount  of  credits  claimed  by  company 26,857,569.60 

Difference 426,442.24 

Cimparaiive  statement  of  the  earnings  and  ex)penses  of  the  Union  Paoifio  Railway  Ccmpsmy, 


EABKnrOB. 

PassMif^ei 

Freight 

l^Iail 

Express 

MieceUaneoos 

Totia 

XXTENSBS. 

Condnciing  trtiDsportation 

MAintenance  of  way 

Motive  power 

MAintenance  of  cars 

General  oxpoDses  and  taxes 

Total 

l(oteamiDgs 

ATera;;e  miles  operated 

Earnings  per  mile 

Expenses  per  mile 

Net  eamlDgs  per  mile 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings  .. 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1880. 


$4,400,812.30 

12,840,082.06 

622, 068. 50 

481,867.75 

607, 466. 40 


18,062.508.00 


3,545,432.05 
1, 700, 176. 43 
8,626,001.40 
1, 103, 323. 47 
1, 105, 742. 30 


11, 350, 766. 34 


7,611,831.66 


1, 822. 12 


$10, 406. 88 
6, 220. 42 


4,177.46 


50.86 


Year  ending 
Jane  80, 1888. 


$4, 803, 044. 05 

13. 700. 400. 03 

634. 207. 13 

506,307.00 

363, 041. 22 


20,000.078.43 


3, 382, 8.^4. 45 
1,631,438.72 
3, 600, 3»7. 73 
1. 100,  450. 70 
1, 017, 526. 03 


10, 688, 176.  72 

0,120,901.71 

1, 823. 03 

$10, 970.  31 
5, 069. 62 

5,000.69 

45.58 


Diiferenoe. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Decrease . . . 
Decrease  ... 
Decrease  ... 
Decrea.9e  ... 
Increase . . . . 


Amount. 


$403,1SL75 

850.51&07 

11.828.54 

25,020125 

243,625.18 


Decrease 


1.046,480.48 


Increase . . . 
Incn^^ase . . , 
Decrease  . 
Increase . . 
Increase... 


163,07&90 

158.787.71 

64.306.83 

26.863.08 

178t21&36 


Incroftse  

462.989.63 

I3ecreaae  — 

1,500.070.05 

Decrease 

1.81 

Decrease 

Increase 

$568.48 

259.80 

Decrease 

823.» 

Increase 


14.28 


No  cash  payments  have  been  made  by  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway 
Company  since  December  4, 1886,  at  which  time  there  was  dei>osited 
with  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  Boston,  Mass., 
the  sam  of  $155,246.59,  being  the  cash  balance  necessary  to  make  ap 
the  percentage  of  net  earnings  due  the  Government  for  the  year  1835. 

In  1886  there  was  a  controversy  between  the  Union  Pacific  Kailwi^ 
Company  and  the  Commissioner  of  Eailroads  as  to  the  amoont  rfght- 
folly  due  the  Government  under  the  laws.  It  was  claimed  by  the  rail- 
way company  that  certain  of  its  net  earnings  derived  from  the  openv- 
tions  of  the  Omaha  bridge  and  from  a  contract  with  the  Pullman  Car 
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Company  for  tho  TnnniDg  of  Pallman  cars  were  not  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  25  per  cent,  to  the  Government.  The  contention  made  by  the 
railway  company  as  to  the  Omaha  bridge  earnings  was  that  the  bridge 
formed  no  part  of  the  aided  line,  and  that  under  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  the  net  earnings  from  which  a  percentage  was  required  by  the 
laws  to  be  paid  to  the  Oovernment  was  Limited  to  earnings  ^'  derived 
from  the  aided  roads  or  aided  portion  of  a  company's  road  without  in- 
cluding the  earning:s  of  the  non-aided  parts."  The  railway  company 
received  no  bonds  Irom  the  Government  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  Omaha  bridge.  The  company,  in  a  brief  presented  to  the  Honora- 
ble Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  whom  the  matters  in  controversy  had 
been  referred  by  the  Commissioner,  cited  decisions  of  both  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  effect 
that  the  percentages  collected  by  the  United  States  are  to  be  collected 
from  the  net  earnings  of  the  aided  lines,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
court,  ^*  have  no  connection  with  any  additional  roads  and  business 
which  the  companies  may  have  undertaken,  but  in  regard  to  which  no 
aid  was  received." 

It  appears  that  the  original  statute  under  which  the  bridge  was  built, 
together  with  the  order  of  the  President  designating  the  eastern  ter- 
minus, required  the  main  line  to  be  constructed  from  a  point  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  decided  that  the  bridge  is  a  part  of  the  railroad,  and 
that  the  company  is  bound  to  operate  and  run  the  whole  road,  includ- 
ing the  bridge,  as  one  connected  and  continuous  line,  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  the  original  act.  The  bridge  may  not  have  received  direct 
aid,  but  it  forms  a  part  of  the  aided  line. 

In  his  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
under  date  of  November  19, 1886,  the  Honorable  Secretary  says : 

It  can  not  be  conceived  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  in  tliis  provision  to 
permit  the  terminal  expressly  prescribed  to  the  road  which  it  thns  created  to  be  left; 
m  the  event  of  a  foreclq^nre,  in  the  hands  of  other  owners  to  cut  ofif  the  advantages 
which  belong  to  the  road.  Especially  important  mast  this  eastern  terminal  have 
been  regarded,  since  it%was  fixed  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  evi- 
dently because  the  railroad  crossing  of  that  stream  was  an  essential  feature  of  the 
|great  overlaad  national  highway  projected. 

The  distinction  contained  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  the  Central  Pacific 
Bailroad  Company,  referred  to  by  you,  appears  to  be  between  the  **  original  road  " 
mentioned  in  the  act  of  Congress  and  such  other  roads  as  the  same  company  acquired 
in  addition  to  the  original  road;  and  not  that  any  part  of  the  original  road  required 
to  be  built  by  the  act  of  Congress  should  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  mort- 
gage, of  the  "obligation  to  carry  the  mails,  etc.,  and  apply  the  compensation  to  the 
payment  of  the  bonds  and  interest. 

I  think,  without  presenting  other  arguments,  the  simple  language  of  the  statute 
with  its  binding  interpretations  by  the  court  leaves  no  opportunity  for  question. 

Under  this  rulin<i:,  in  computing  the  amount  due  from  the  railway 
company  to  the  Government  on  its  net  earniugs,  1  have  included  25  per 
cent,  of  the  earnings  of  the  Omaha  Bridge,  after  deductiug  from  such 
earnings  the  necessary  expenses  actually  paid  within  the  year  in  oper- 
ating the  same  and  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  repair. 

In  the  matter  of  the  running  of  Pullman  cars  the  railway  company 
claimed  that  it  was  an  <' additional  business''  outside  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  operating  the  road,  and  as  the  Government  contributed 
nothing  towards  the  capital  invested  under  the  Pullman  contract,  it  was 
therefore  not  entitled  to  a  percentage  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  Pull- 
man cars.  This  view  of  the  case  does  not  seem  to  be  a  correct  one  and 
is  not  sustained.  It  is  held  that  whatever  gains  arise  from  the  use  of 
the  railroad  properly  equipped  to  perform  the  business  demanded  of 
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it  are  the  gains  of  ordinary  railroad  operation,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
exceptions  made  in  case  of  the  earnings  derived  from  the  extra  fiire 
paid  for  sleeping  berths  in  the  Pnllman  cars  run  by  the  railway  com- 
pany. In  computing  the  amoant  dae  from  the  company  I  have  in- 
cluded all  earnings  from  sleeping  cars,  allowing  credit  for  operating 
expenses  (which  appear  in  the  general  expense  account)  and  for  the 
amount  invested  in  Ihe  purchase  of  the  cars,  the  same  as  credit  is  given 
for  the  amounts  invested  in  the  purchase  of  ordinary  rolling-stock  and 
equipment. 

The  sum  of  $2,102,582.30,  claimed  to  have  been  expended  for  new 
equipment  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1888,  has  been  ex- 
cluded as  not  being  a  proper  deduction  under  section  1  of  the  act  of 
May  7, 1878. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  large  amount  of  new  equipment,  both  mo- 
tive power  and  cars,  which  was  necessary  to  accommodate  the  rapidly 
increasing  traffic,  the  company  issued  its  obligations,  secured  by  a 
trust  covering  the  equipment  thus  purchased.  These  obligations  ap- 
pear in  the  general  balance  sheet  of  the  company  as  a  funded  debt  and 
are  described  as  ^*  equipment  trust  bonds.''  In  their  report  to  this 
Bureau  this  equipment  is  described  as  '^  not  owned,"  but  a  foot-note 
£(tates  that  it  is  owned  by  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of 
Boston,  as  trustee.  As  the  company  has  not  actually  paid  out  the 
money,  but  merely  given  its  obligations  payable  at  a  future  time  (10 
years),  and  as  the  equipment  is  not  owned,  the  sum  above  "alluded 
to  has  been  excluded  as  not  being  a  ^^  necessary  expense  actually  paid 
within  the  year  in  operating  the  same  and  keeping  the  same  in  a  state 
of  repair.'' 

Under  the  terms  of  the  indenture  a  sum  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the 
outstanding  equipment  trust-bonds  is  payable  in  each  year.  Credit 
has  therefore  been  allowed  for  bonds  redeemed  during  the  year  amount- 
ing to  $71,000,  and  the  further  sum  of  $45,762.50  paid  during  the 
corresponding  period  as  interest  on  the  outstanding  bonds  of  this 
character,  both  items  being  distributed  between  the  aided  and  non- 
aided  portions  of  the  road  on  the  basis  of  revenue  train-mileage.  As 
the  company  retires  this  indebtedness  due  credit  will  be  pillowed  in 
each  year  for  the  bonds  so  redeemed. 

No  demand  having  been  made  by  my  predecessor  for  the  payment 
by  the  company  of  amounts  found  due  for  the  years  1886  and  1887, 
and  on  account  of  the  differences  which  have  already  been  explained, 
I  have  caused  the  accounts  for  those  years  to  be  restated  and  certain 
credits  allowed.  The  following  statements  show  the  amounts  found  to 
be  due  for  the  years  1886, 1887,  and  1888,  under  my  interpretation  of 
the  act  of  May  7, 1878,  with  respect  to  the  necessary  expenses  actually 
paid  in  operating  the  road  and  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  repair. 

Statement  of  the  anu>unis  due  the  United  States  hy  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Compaftjp 
for  the  y$ar  ending  December  31, 1886,  under  the  act  of  May  7, 1878. 

UNION  DIVISION. 

BABNI.NGS. 

Uuited  States : 

Passenger $8-2,357.44 

Freight l:;5,449.97 

Mail 460,811).  81 

Express ^- 743.67 

Telegraph 977.38 

»680,34a«7 
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Commercial ; 

Paasenger ;2.  &71. 3»ft.  41 

Sleeping  cars* 107,834.02 

Extra  baggage ,         43,725.*J8 

Freight 7,7b0,503.83 

Company  freight 471,546.86 

Express 316,689.35 

Telegraph 2,059.15 

Miscellaneous ,. 205,996.02 

Ill,  499, 689. 93 

Total  earnings «...^ « 12,180,038.20 

% 

EXPENSES. 

• 

Conducting  transportation 1,605,821.26 

Maintenance  of  way 1,322,306.67 

Motive  power 2,118,470.37 

Maintenance  of  equipment 673,807.94 

General  expenses  and  taxes 1, 134,386.92 

Total  operating  expenses 6,854,853.16 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds '. 1, 633, 740. 00 

New  construction 544,808.20 

New  equipment  t * *..  671,759.13 

Total  expenses  underact  of  May  7, 1878 9,705, 160. 49 

■■  I  «■  I         111— ^»—t 

Net  earnings 2,474,877.71 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  equals 618,719.43 

DUE  THE  UKFTED  STATES. 

One-half  Govemmeat  transportation aa abore «....« |:t4(),  174. 13 

Five  per  cent  of  net  earnings l*i:J,743. 89 

To  credit  of  bond  and  interest  account 4()3, 918. 02 

One-half  (government  transportation  as  above 340, 174. 14 

Tooredit  of  sinking  fund  account :M0,  174. 14 

Total  for  the  year 804,092.16 

KAI7SAS  DIVISION— AIDED  IlOAD. 

BABHUfQS. 

United  States: 

Passenger 95.830.65 

Freight 10,74-4.96 

Mail 68,781.29 

Express 101.70 

*  $85, 456. 60 

Commercial: 

Passenger 1,017,672.25 

Sleeping-cars  t 18,558.50 

Extra  baggage 11,808.81 

Freight 2,769,268.90 

Company  freight 73,410.53 

Express 82,©9»,37 

Miscollaueons ....        34,958.52 

4,007,775.88 


^a 


Total  earnings 4,093,238.48 

*  Apportioned  on  the  basis  of  sleeping-car  mileage,  being  54.27  per  cent,  of 
$198,()9D.14,  income  from  sleeping-cars. 

t  Including  the  sum  of  1229,562.10,  being  54.27  per  oent.  of  $423,000  expended  for 
a  three-fourths  interest  in  certain  Pullman  sleeping-carS)  apportioned  on  basis  of 
sleeping-car  mileage. 

t  Apportioned  on  the  basis  of  sleeping-ear  mileagje^  being  9.34  per  eent.  of  fk98,600.14^ 
income  fh>m  sleeping-cars.  I 


; 
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Condncting  trantportatiou $r>wO,  402.36 

MaintenaDce  of  way 48b,3r>8.64 

Motive  power , 589,139.70 

Maintenance  of  can 198,388.69 

General  expenses  and  taxes 315,.56%.61 

Total  operatin^'expenscB 2,121,854.00 

New  construction 19,317.92  , 

New  equipment* 208,339.66 

Total  expenses  nnder  act  of  18G4 (2, 349, 5U.  68 

Net  earnings ' 1, 743, 720. 90 

Five  per  cent,  of  not  earnings 87,186.05 

— •      ,         '  * 

DUS  TUK  mniED  STATES. 

Five  percent,  of  net  earnings 87,186.05 

One-half  Government  transportation  as  above 42,728.30 

Total 129,914.35 

DUK  FBOM  THE  UKION  FACIFIC  R.VILWAT  COMPAXT. 

On  account  of  Union  Division 804,092.16 

On  account  of  Kaosas  Division 129,914.35 

(  ■ 

.  Total 934,006.51 


Statement  of  the  amounts  due  the  United  Stai&s  hy  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887,  under  the  act  of  May  7,  1878. 

UNION  DIVISION. 

KAENIXGS.  « 

United  States :  ^ 

Passenger $50,538.21 

Extra  baggage 1,179.33 

Freight 90.534.09 

Mail 4S5,240.()2   ' 

Express ^^ 434.71 

$627,926.96 

Commercial: 

Passenger 2,758,581.16 

Sleeping-cafst \ 102,361.14 

Extra  baggage - 4ri,  le2.86 

Freight. 9, 146, 606. 45 

Company  freight 339,733.84 

Express 33i,272.65 

Miscellaneous 142,035.29 

12, 869, 833. 39 

Total  earnings 13,497,760.36 

EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 1,769,765.43 

Maintenance  of  way 1,081, 110.40 

Motive  power 2,370,364.84 

Maintenance  of  cars 699,875.49 

General  expenses  and  taxes 1,222,867.84 


Total  operating  expenses 7, 143, 984, 00 

)f  $42:^,000, 

^PPor^io°®<^  ^'^  basis  of 
sleeping-car  mileage. 

t  Apportioned  on  the  basis  of  sleeping-car  mileage,  being  53,09  per  cent.of  $192,806.88^ 

income  £rom  sleeping-car^ 


*  Inclndiuff  the  sum  of  $39,508.20,  boiu^  9.34  per  cent,  of  $42:^,000,  expended  for 
a  three-fourths  interest  in  certain  Pnlhuau  sleeping-cars,  apporti 
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Interest  on  firofe-mortgage  bonds ^. $1, 633,740. 00 

New  constraction ^...      470,161.77 

New  equipment 157,507.49 

TotalexpenaeBnnderactof  May  7, 1878 $9,405,393.96 

Net  earnings / 4,092;367.09 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings * 1,033,091.77 

DUK  THE  UXITBD  BTAT18. 

One-half  Goyemment  transportation,  as  above $313, 963. 48 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings '. 204,618.35 

Tocredit  of  bond  and  interest  account. $518,581.83 

Une-half  Government  transportation ,  as  above 313, 963. 48 

Cash  payment  under  section  A,  act  of  Hay  7, 1878 J .      190, 546. 46 

To  credit  of  sinking-fund  account 504,509.94 

Total  for  the  year 1,023,091.77 

KANSAS  DIVISION— AIDED  ROAD. 
BAB2mG8. 

tJnited  States: 

Passenger $4,612.92 

Freight 5,501.75 

MaU 79,f45.54 

Express 139.86 

Telegraph 25.32 

$90  025.39 

Commercial: 

Passenger 1,201,284.30 

Sleeping  cars* 22, 659. 00 

Extra  baggage : 12,957.38 

Freight 2,541,107.45 

Company  freight 109,422.12 

Express 104.189.80 

Telegraph 3,354.37 

Miscellaneous 60,880.87 

4,055,855.29 

Total  earnings 4,145,880.68 

EXPSX8E8. 

Conducting  transportation 537,075.40 

Maintenance  of  way 269, 030. 1 7 

Motive  power 606,339.37 

Maintenance  of  equipment :il8,046.02 

General  expenses  and  taxes 370,141.97 

Total  operating  expenses I ip« 2,000,632.93 

New  construction 49,352.07 

New  equipment 43,191.60 

Total  expenses 2,093,176.60 

Net  earnings 2,052,704.08 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  under  act  of  July  2, 1864 102,635.20 

DUB  TBI  UXrrKD  STATM. 

One-half  Government  transportation,  as  above 45,012.70 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings i...      102,635.20 

Total  for  the  year 147,(;47.90 

*  Apportioned   on  the  basis  of  sleeping-car  mileage,  being  11.23  per  cent,  of 
$192|d06.82  income  fh)m  sleeping-cars. 
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DUB  FBOM  THK  UHIOH  PACmC  KAILWAT  COMPAVT. 

On  accouut  of  Union  Division tl,033,09L77 

On  account  of  Kansas  DiviHiou 147,647.90 

Total 1 1,170.739.67 

Statement  of  the  amounis  due  the  United  States  by  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1888,  under  the  act  of  May  7,  1878. 

UNIOIY  DIVISION. 

■ABmxas.  * 
United  States: 

Passenger $91,224.32 

Extra  baggage 173.28 

Freight 97,596.53 

Mail 487,184.55 

Express 282.61 

Telegraph 344.14 

1676,805.43 

Commeroial: 

Passenger 2,885,257.94 

Sleeping-cars* 82,755.02 

Extra  baggage ^ 47,591.25 

Freight 10,238,513.05 

Company  freight 241,714.98 

Express ^ 325,265.80 

Miscellaneons 14.3,664.08 

13, 964, 762. 12 

Total  earnings 14,641,567.55 

Bxrixuw. 

Conducting  transportation ^ 2,613,511.90 

Maintenance  of  way 1, 191, 741. 17 

Motive  power 2,  y?:J4, 387. 81 

Maintenance  of  equipment *J16,940. 07 

General  expenses  and  taxes 8*26,851.47 

Total  operating  expen»CH ^ 8, 433, 432. 42 

Interest  on  first- mortgage  bonds 1, 633, 740. 00 

New  construction 254,791.39 

New  equipmentt 126,276.95 

Total  expenses  under  act  of  May  7,  1878 10, 448. 240. 76 

Net  earnings 4,193,326.79 

Twenty-five  percent,  of  net  earnings 1,048,331.70 

DUK  TUB  UNITED  mXTES. 

One-half  Government  transportation,  as  above $338, 402. 72 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings 209,666.34 

To  credit  of  bond  and  interest  acconnt   548,069.06 

'Apportioned  on  the  basis  ef  sleeping-car  mileage,  being  52.88  per  cent,  of  $156,495.87, 
income  from  sleeping-cars. 

i  The  total  amount  charged  by  the  company  as  additions  to  rolling  stock  during 
the  year  amounted  to  §2,162,876.67,  but  $2,102,582.30  thereof,  covered  by  trust-equip- 
ment bonds,  has  been  disallowed,  which  leaves  the  sum  of  $60,294.37  as  proper^ 
chargeable  undor  tbiK  head.  The  company  is  credited  with  $71,000  for  equipment 
trust  bonds,  redeemed  during  the  year;  also  with  $45,762.50  interest,  paid  dnring 
the  same  period  on  outstanding  bonds  of  this  character ;.  making  tf  total  credit  of 
$177,056.87,  which  has  been  distributed  on  the  basis  of  revenue  train  mileage,  thd 
proportion  for  this  division  being  71.32  per  cent. 


I 
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One-half  Oovernmout  transportation  y  as  above $338, 402. 71 

Cash  payment  under  section  4,  act  of  May  7,  1878 161, 859. 93 

To  credit  of  sinking-fund  account $500,262.64 

Total  for  the  year 1,048,331.70 

KANSAS  DIVISION— AIDED  ROAD. 
BAJUnKGS. 

United  States: 

Passenger $8,470.27 

Freight 7,2:M.11 

Mail 80,522.39 

Express 42.68 

Telegraph .^ 31.50 

$96, 300. 95 

Commercial :  ' 

Passenger 994,018.83 

Sleeping  cars  * 23,270.94 

Extra  baggage 11,781.71 

Freight 1,844,162.45 

Company  freight 177,093.43 

Express.^ 83.883.41 

Miscellaneous 98,064.:« 

3,232,275.10 

total  earnings 3,328,576.05 

KXPEKSBS. 

Condncting  transportation 586,064.11 

Maintenance  of  way 371,115.49 

Motive  power 568,189.27 

Maintenance  of*  cars 225,741.17 

General  expenses  and  taxes 200,875.39 

Total  operating  expenses 1,951,985.43 

New  construction 6, 842.  .54 

New  equipment  t 118,364.51 

Total  exj)en8es  under  act  of  July  2,  1864 1,987, 192.48 

Net  earnings 1,341,383.57 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings 67,069. 18 

DUB  THE  UXITED  STATES. 

One-half  Gtovornmcn t  transportation,  as  above 48, 150. 48 

Five  per  cent,  of  not  earnings 67.069.18 

Total 115,219.66 

DUB  FROU  THE  UXIOX  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPAIIT. 

On  account  of  Union  Division 1,048,331.70 

On  account  of  Kansas  Division 115,219.66 

Total  for  the  year 1,163,551.36 

•  Apportioned  on  the  basis  of  sleeping-car  mileage,  being  14.87  per  cent,  of  $156,495.87, 
income  from  sleeping  cars. 

t  Apportioned  on  the  basis  of  revenue  train  mileage,  being  16.02  per  cent,  of 
$177,056.87  expended  for  new  equipment,  etc.  See  note  to  statement  for  the  Union 
Division. 
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BECAPITTJLATIOM". 


Bond  and  in- 
terest ao- 
eount. 

Sinking-fund 
account. 

TotaL 

Due  ffom  XTnion  division  forthe  vear  1886 

$463, 818. 02 
129. 014. 36 
518, 681. 83 
147,647.90 
618,069.00 
115,219.86 

$340, 174. 14 

$80^802.  If 

Dne  from  Kansas  Division  for  the  voar  18M6 ............. 

129, 914.  S5 
l,0tt,0$L77 

Dao  from  Union  Division  for  the  Vear  1887 

504,509.94 
**'500,'282'64' 

I^DA  fr'>m  Kannas  Diviaion  for th<>  vftar  1  ^87 .......^^.t 

147.  847. 9t 

Dao  from  Union  Division  for  the  vear  188H 

1.048.  SSL  79 

DQ4  from  KftnfMMf  DiT-inion  for  the  Tf^r  1888rr      -x.x.^.r-r-- 

llfi,2]lL88 

Total  diift  thftUnitftfl  Stat4»ff 

1,023,350.82 

1,844,948.72 

8,208;  217.64 

CONTRA. 

By  settled  accoants  for  transportation  services  performed 
wnd  moneys  covered  into  the  Treasury : 

Account  of  Union  Division  for  the  year  1888 >w.... 

Account  of  Kansas  Division  for  the  voar  1888.......... 

$343,203.22 
81,943.68 

• 

$343,203.27 

$8W,498L4i 
81.948.88 

Account  of  branch  lines  for  the  vear  1860 

310,212.36 
234,925.75 

"36i*764.'63* 
282,820.61 

340.31X38 

Account  of  Union  Division  for  the  vear  1887 

234,925.48 
89, 200. 43 

408,851.33 

Account  of  Kansas  Division  for  the  vear  1887 

89,200.43 

Account  of  branch  lines  for  the  year  1887 

8A704.03 

Account  of  Union  Division  for  tne  year  1888. .......... 

282,82&72 
87,760.10 

68Sh85&83 

Account  of  Kansas  Division  for  the  year  1888 

87,780.18 

Account  of  branch  lines  for  the  year  1888 

350.107.83 

850.187.81 

1, 110, 861. 60 

1,003.082.86 

8,023.844.38 

Balance  due  the  United  States  in  cash,  payable  to  bond 
and  interest  account 

2i4.4S8L08 

In  the  recapitalation  of  amonnts  dae,  immediately  preceding,  the 
company  is  allowed  credit  for  all  accoants  for  transportation  seryioes 
rendered  daring  the  years  1886, 1887,  and  1888,  which  have  been  ad- 
justed and  the  moneys  covered  into  the  Treasury.  In  the  settlement  of 
these  accounts,  it  is  the  praetice  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  carry 
one-half  of  the  amount  for  services  rendered  on  the  aided  line  to  the 
credit  of  the  bond  and  interest  account,  and  one-half  to  the  siiikipg  fund, 
as  required  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  7, 1878.  In  the  settlement  of 
accounts  for  services  rendered  by  the  non-aided  lines,  tfie  entire  amoufU 
is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund.  By  the  latter  method  the 
6  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  payable  under  the  act  of  July  1^862,  seems 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  toe  sinking  fund  receives  a  larger  sum  than  it  is 
entitled  to  be  credited  with. 

Eeference  to  tJie  foregoing  statement  shows  that  there  was  due  the 
bond  and  interCvSt  account  for  the  years  above  enumerated  the  sum  of 
$1,923,350.82,  and  that  there  had  been  carried  to  its  credit  $1,119,861.09, 
leaving  $803,489.13  as  still  due  that  account.  The  amount  due  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  same  period  was  $1,344,94:6.72,  but  there  had  been 
credited  the  sum  of  $1,903,982.85,  being  $r)59,036.13  in  excess  of  the 
amount  which  should  have  been  carried  to  that  fund.  A  counter-war- 
rant should  be  issued  transferring  the  sum  of  $559,036.13  from  the  sink- 
ing fund  to  the  bond  and  interest  account. 

The  balance  of  $244,430  found  to  be  due  from  the  company  in  cash 
should  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  bond  and  interest  account. 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

The  lines  of  this  company  are  operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany under  a  lease  dated  February  17,  1885,  and  the  modification 
thereof  dated  January  1, 1888.  The  lessee  receives  the  earnings  from 
the  property  operated,  and  agrees  to  operate,  maintain,  add  to,  and 
better  the  same;  to  pay  its  bonded  and  floating  debt,  except  its  debf 
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to  the  United  States;  also  the  sinking  fand  reqairexnents  for  its  mort- 
gage bonds  and  the  annual  requirement  to  the  United  States  under  the 
acts  of  1862  and  1864,  and  the  Thurman  act  of  1878.  The  net  profit, 
after  such  payments  are  made  4r  provided  for,  is  payable  annually  to 
the  lessor  company  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  maximum  sum  of 
$4,080,000;  and  the  lessee  guarantees  a  minimum  payment  of  such  %ur- 
plus  net  profit  to  the  annual  amount  of  $1,360,000.  Any  surplus  over 
the  maximum  amount  above  alluded  to  is  to  be  retained  by  the  lessee* 
The  lessee  further  agrees  to  comply  with  all  acts  of  Congress  which  im 
pose  any  obligation  on  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  in  its 
operation,  maintenance,  or  transportation  for  the  United  States  over 
said  railroad. 

The  total  length  of  road  owned  June  30, 1889,  was  1,360.28  miles. 
That  portion  of  the  line  extending  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Sacramento, 
thence  via  Niles  to  San  Jos6,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  860.66  miles,  was  aided 
by  the  United  States  with  bonds  and  lands,  and  is  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  of  May  7, 1878.  The  subsidy  bonds  issued  to  aid 
in  its  construction  amounted  to  $27,855,680,  and  the  interest  p<'ud 
thereon  by  the  United  States  to  $35,148,849.01.  There  has  been  repaid 
by  the  company  in  transportation  services  and  cash  payments,  as  shown, 
by  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  sum  of  $10,747,794.27, 
which  makes  its  liability  to  the  Government,  June  30, 1889,  amount  to 
$52,256,734.74.  The  excess  of  interest  paid  by  the  United  States  over 
all  credits  amounts  to  $24,401,054.74. 

This  railroad  and  its  appurtenances  was  carefully  inspected  by  the 
enfiineer  of  this  Bureau  and  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The  de- 
ta^  of  all  improvements  made  during  the  year  will  be  found  in  his  re- 
IK>rt,  printed  herewith  as  an  appendix. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  patented  to  this  company  to  June  30, 
1889,  was  1,039,710.59  on  account  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  1,362,673.76 
on  account  of  the  California  and  Oregon  Kailroad,  making  a  total  of 
2,402,384.34  acres.  There  had  been  sold  2,415,669.74  acres,  the  total 
receipts  from  all  sources  amounting  to  $8,364,248.50.  There  remained 
outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  the  sura  of  $996,442.23. 

The  equipment  consists  of  245  locomotives,  all  of  which  are  equipped 
with  Westinghouse  brakes ;  18  sleeping,  172  first-class,  72  emigrant, 
16  mail,  44  baggage,  9  express,  and  7  officers'  cars;  making  a  total  of 
338  cars  in  the  passenger  department.  In  the  freight  service  there  are 
2,636  box,  1,826  flat,  104  caboose  cars;  making  a  total  of  4,566  cars  in 
this  department.  The  entire  rolling  stock  is  equipped  with  Westing* 
house  brakes  and  all  of  the  passenger  and  94  box-cars  with  Miller  coup- 
lers and  platforms. 

During  the  year  the  company  laid  6,618.70  tons  of  steel  rails  at  a  cost 
of  $229,981.54,  and  586,160  cross-ties  at  a  cost  of  $294,178.10,  all  of 
which  was  charged  to  operating  expenses.  The  expenditures  charged 
to  new  construction  amounted  to  $731,522.83.  The  repairs  of  bridges 
and  culverts  cost  $217,984.49,  buildings  $199,550.74,  and  snow-sheds 
$114,496.85. 

There  are  ballasted  with  stone  and  gravel  684  miles  of  track,  and 
665  miles  with  earth.  There  are  840.45  miles  of  single  line  of  fencing 
and  33.86  miles  of  snow-sheds. 

The  following  tables  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  company, 
the  amount  found  due  under  the  acts  of  1862, 1864,  and  1878,  and  other 
statistics  pertaining  to  the  road: 
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Bevenuea  and  expenditures  of  the  Central  Paciflo  Railroad  Company  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  18d9. 


REVENUES. 


Earnings  (gnaranteeid  rental,  1888) ^....'. 

Land  department  (sales,  etc.,  1H88) 

Interest  on  sinking  fund  of  company 

Sinking-fund  requirement,  paid  by  Southern  PaciRo  Company,  1888  .. 
United  States  requirement,  paid  by  the  S<pithem  Pacific  Company,  1888 


,  360, 000. 00 
268, 667. 12 
397, 004. 67 
275, 000. 00 
467. 217. 50 


Total 2.767.889.29 


EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses (*) 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds (*) 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt (*) 

Interest  on  other  debt (*) 

Sinking-fund  requirements — company $672, 004. 67 

New  construction (t) 

New  equipment (+) 

Dividends  Nos.  19  and  20,  Angost  1,  1888,  and  February  1,  1889 1, 345, 510. 00 

Expenses  of  the  land  department (*) 

Unit-ed  States  sinking-fund  requirement 467.217.50 

Land  receipts  paid  to  trustees  of  land  mortgages 268, 667. 12 

Expenses  for  operations  prior  to  lease 129.51 


Total 2,766,350.29 


Surplus  .L 


1,539.00 


*  Payable  by  lessee.        t  Payable  by  lessee  and  charged  in  income  account. 


Comparative  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  th^  Central  Pacific  Baihroad  Company 

June  30, 1889  and  1888. 


LIABIUTIKB. 


FiT8t>mortgage  bonds 

United  States  aabsidy  bonds 

Interest  on  same  paid  by  United  States 

Other  funded  debt 

Dividends  nnpaid 

Billa  payable 

Accoants  payable,  pay-rolls  and  vouch- 
ers  

Trustees'  land-gfant  mortgaf^e 

Sinking-funds  uninvested 


Year  Ading 
June  80, 1880. 


$27, 853, 000. 00 

27,855,080.00 

35, 148, 849. 01 

31, 006, 000. 00 

64,592.00 


263,355.69 

2, 106. 940. 04 

97,748.36 


Total  debt 125,296.165.1^ 

68, 000, 000. 00 


Capital  stock 

Total  stock  and  debt. 

A88BTB. 


Cost  of  road,  fixtures,  and  equipments 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 

Cash  on  hand 

Company's  stock  owned  by  company  . .. 
Other  stocks  and  bondn  owned  by  com- 
pany  


193. 296, 165. 10 


$167, 655, 169. 16 
906,442.23 
128, 749. 38 
724.500.00 

83^  615. 09 


Year  ending 
June  30, 1888. 


$27,853,000.00 

27.855,680.00 

33,477,508.21 

31, 939.  000. 00 

64,732.00 

2,  600. 00 

262. 602. 76 

1,724,471.79 

86.834.92 


Difference. 


Increase   o  r 
decrease. 


Increase. 
Decrease. 
Decrease. 
Decrease. 

Increase. 
Increase. 
Increase. 


123, 266, 329. 68    Increase. 
68, 000, 000. 00 


191.266,329.68 


$167, 400, 606. 41 
1, 181, 104. 88 
276, 706.  84 
724,  500. 00 

1,110,845.59 


Increase. 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 


Decrease. 


Amount. 


$1,671,340.80 

33,000.00 

140.00 

2,500.00 

762.93 

382,468.25 

10,913.44 


2,029,835.42 


2,029,835.42 


$254,563.75 

84.722.65 

147, 057. 46 


284,230.50 
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Comparative  $tatem0nt  of  ihefinant^l  oondition  of  the  Central  Pao\fie  BaUroad  CoMfMNijf 

June  30, 1889  and  1889— Continued. 


ASSETS— €<»nttniied. 

Minoellsneoiis  iDvestments 

Sinking-fiixid  in  hands  of  tnutees 

Collateral  land  trust 

Bills  and  aoooonta  reoeirable 

United  States  transportation  and  sink* 

ing-fnnd  aooonnts 

Duo  from  the  United  States 

Water  front  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 

and  Sacramento 

Fanning  lands  unsold,  estimated  value* 

Total  assets 

Sniplos 


Year  endine 
June  30, 18^. 


|10.6O#.18 
8,840.607.46 
1,500,000.00 
l,lft2,403.34 

10,508,030.68 
1,068,161.67 

7,750,000.00 
21,750.000.00 


ending 
Jane  80, 1888. 


$18,750.38 
7.h78. 124.54 
1.600,000.00 

852,770.31 

10,041.722.18 
1.068,161.67 

7.750,000.00 
22,250,000.00 


2i2,757,862.10 


29,461,107.09 


221,460,860.80 


30, 194, 031. 12 


Dlfferenoe. 


Inoreaseor 


Decrease. 
Increase. 


Increase. 
Increase. 


Decrease. 


$07.20 
762, 471 82 


820^725.08 
467.217.50 


600,000.00 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


1.297.00LI 


782,884.08 


*  The  company  explains  in  its  report  that  "on  account  of  conflictinR  and  overlapping  grants,  adp 
verse  claims,  desert  lands,  and  lands  liable  to  be  lost  in  consequence  of  failure  to  pay  costs  of  snrvej, 
selection,  and  taxes,  etc.,  the  quantity  of  these  lands  to  aocnio,  and  their  value,  can  not  bo  closely  ea> 
tiinated."    It  is  yeiy  improbable  that  the  above  estimate  is  even  an  approximation. 

ComparaHre  etatement  of  the  earningt  and  expenses  of  the  Central  Padfio  Eailroad  Com- 
pany, 


EAMXtBQB, 

Passenger  ^ 

Freight 

Main. 

Express 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Maintenance  of  way  and  stmctures  . . . . 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

Conducting  transportation — 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

Total 

Ket  earnings 

.Vverage  miles  operated 

Kamings  per  mile • 

Expenses  per  mile 

Net  earnings  i)er  mile 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 


Year  ending 
June  80, 1889. 


$4,082,130.31 

0,  ecu,  454. 81 

451. 757. 56 

190, 038. 13 

403,214.14 


16,696.600.95 


2,079,496.91 
1,410,309.02 
5, 400, 301. 78 
1.471,200.80 


10,361,398.91 


7ear  ending 
June  80, 1888. 


6,336.202.04 


1,360.40 


$11,538.22 
7,616.43 


3,921.79 


66.01 


$4^722,289.77 

9,393,507.09 

405,025.89 

194,607.48 

321,762.42 


15,037,192.65 


1, 468, 680. 52 
1,071,569.48 
4, 920, 025. 83 
1,657,337.02 


Diflbieooei 


Increase 
or  decrease. 


Amount. 


9,018.212.85 


6, 018, 979. 80 


1,360.85 


$11,053.91 
6,629.33 


4,424.58 


50.96 


Increase . . . 
Increase . . . 
Increase . . . 
Increase . . . 
Increase . . . 

Increase . . . 

Increase... 
Increase... 
Increase . . . 
Decrease  .. 

Increase . . . 

Decrease  .. 

Increase . . . 

Increase... 
Increase... 

Decrease .. 

Increase... 


$359,810.64 

206,947.72 

46^731.67 

4,430.65 

81.451.72 

«50,40&30 


610, 816. 30 

838, 740.  a 

479,785l96 

86,138,72 


1,843.188.06 


683,777.78 


05 


$484.31 
987.16 


602.78 


6.06 
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Statement  of  amount  due  from  the  Central  Padfie  EaUroad  Company  for  the  year  ending 

December  31, 1888. 

EABNINGS. 

United  States : 

Paseenger.... |17,302.08 

Freight 5^2,012.89 

Mail 350,684.98 

$369,999.95 

Commercial : 

PasseDger 2,475,454.58 

Extra  baggage 31,936.01 

Sleeping-cars 80,056.31 

Freight 5,^*^0,983.69 

Company  freight • 592,958.15 

Express 106,943.82 

Telegraph 30,120.00 

Miscellaneous * 139,814.06 

8, 788, 266. 63 

Total  earnings 9,178,266.57 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  <iu<I  structures 947, 966 .97 

Maintenance  of  oqnipinent .• «.      817,245.00 

Conducting  transportation 3,078,593.88 

General  expenses  and  taxes 774,236.24 

New  construction 357,499.09 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds r 1|671, 180. 00 

■ 

7, 646. 721. 18 

Less  credits  for  equipment  sold,  eto 12,805.69 

— 7, 633, 916. 49 


Net  earnings 1,544,351.08 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  under  act  of  May  7,  1878 388, 087. 77 


DUE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One-half  transportation  as  above 194,999.97 

Five  percent,  of  net  earnings 77,217.55 

Total  to  credit  interest  account 272,217.52 

One-half  transportation  as  above 194,999.98 

Total  to  credit  sinking-fund  accoont.. 194,999.98 

Total  for  the  year 467,217.50 

The  (KMnpany  claims,  in  its  general  balariice-sheet,  credit  for  services 
rendered  tlie  Government  amounting  to  $11,577,101.35,  but  the  follow- 
ing statement  compiled  from  reports  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  settled  accounts  and  moneys  paid  into  the  Treasury  to  Juno 
30, 1889,  shows  a  diHerence  of  $829,307.08,  as  follows : 

Transportation  applied  to  interest  account $5, 873, 758. 45 

Cash  payments  applied  to  interest  account 658  283. 26 

Total  interest  account 1 16,532,041.71 

Transportation  applied  to  sinking-fund  aoconnt 2, 924, 073. 36 

Cash  payments  applied  to  sinking-fund  account 633,992.48 

Accumulated  interest  on  sinking-fund  investments ....        657, 686. 72 

Total  sinking-fund  account 4,215,752.56 

Total  credits  to  June  30,  1889 10,747,794.27 

Amount  of  credits  claimed  hy  company 4 •.. 11,577,101.35 

Difference ., 829;  307.  OQ 

Ab  89 37 
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CONDITION  OP  SINKCNa  FUNDS. 

The  sinking  funds  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Oompanies  held 
bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  June  30, 1889,  amounted  to  $13,514^- 
604.91,  the  Union  Pacific  having  to  its  credit  $9,298,852.35  and  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  $4,215,752.56. 

The  premium  paid  on  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund  of  the  Union  Pacific 
to  .June  30,  1889,  amounted  to  $1,752/726.64,  and  the  interest  received 
from  iiiv(»stments  to  $1,216,573.48,  For  the  Central  Pacific  the  pre- 
mium amounted  to  $998,986.42  and  the  interest  on  investments  to 
$657,686.72. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  made  the  following  investments 
during  the  period  ^om  the  creation  of  this  fund  in  1878  to  June  30, 
1889: 


Character  of  bonds. 


Funded  loan  of  1881, 5  per  cent.,  extended  at  3  per 
cent 

Funded  loan  o  f  Jnl v  12, 1882,  ut  3  per  cent 

Funded  loan  of  ] 00 1, 4  per  cent 

CuTToncy  sixes,  U.  S.  aubsidy  bonds 

First  morto:a{;e  bonda,  Union  and  Central  Paciflo 
Companies 

Principal....  t 

Less  bonds  rodeenied  and  sold 


Present  principal 
Premium  paid 


Total  cost. 


Union 
Paciflo. 


1256,450.00 
1, 620, 000. 00 
4,478,650.00 
1,  043, 000. 00 

2, 018, 000. 00 


0,416,100.00 
1,876,4:^0.00 


7,539,650.00 
1,752,726.64 


9,292,376.64 


Central 
Pacific. 


$736,700.00 

1,220.000.00 

199, 100. 00 

2,548,000.00 

666, 000. 00 


5, 369,  800. 00 
2, 155,  800.  00  i 


3. 214.  COO.  00 
90H.  986. 42 


4,212,086.42 


Total. 


1993.190.00 
2,840,000.00 
4.677,750.00 
3,591,000.00 

2.681,000.00 


14.  7S:*,  UOO.  00 
4, 032,  250. 00 

i  0,753,  650. 00 
2,751,713.06 


13.505,363.06 


Since  December  31,  1887,  the  following  investments  have  been  made 
in  the  tirst-mortgage  bonds  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Compa- 
nies: For  the  Union  Pacific,  $1,266,000,  at  a  premium  of  $209,952,50, 
and  for  the  Central  Pacific,  $471,000,  at  a  premium  of  $76,080. 

There  remained  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  uninvested  June 
30, 1889,  the  following  amounts : 

Credit  of  the  Union  Pacific $6,475.71 

Credit  of  the  Central  Pacific 2,766. 14 

Total 9,241.85 

SIOUX  CITY  AND  PACIFIC  EAILEOAD  COMPANY. 

This  road  is  still  operated  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Company,  and  extends  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Fremont,  Xebr.,  a 
distance  of  107.42  miles.  It  received  bonds  from  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $1,628,320,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  101.58  miles,  that 
portion  of  the  line  between  Missouri  Valley  and  California  Junction, 
5.84  miles  not  being  subsidized.  The  interest  paid  by  the  United  States 
amounts  to  $2,050,492.70,  and  there  had  been  retained  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  on  account  of  transportation  services  rendered,  the  sum 
of  $153,509.69,  leaving  an  aggregate  amount  due  the  Government  June 
30,  1889,  of  $3,525,303.  The  excess  of  interesf  paid  by  the  United 
States  over  all  credits  amounted  to  $1,896,983. 

The  road-bed,  track,  buildings,  and  equipment  were  inspected  by  the 
engineer  and  found  to  be  in  good  condition.    Many  improvements  were 
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made  daring  the  year,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  engi- 
neer's report. 

The  c(iui|>ment  consists  of  12  locomotives,  5  of  which  are  equipped 
witli  \Vesti7)^j»:iK)iise  l>r.!kes:  14  passenger  cars,  all  of  which  have  West- 
inghouse  bniices  and  Miller  phittorras;  90  box,  20  stock,  46  flat,  12  ca- 
boose, and  4  miscellaneous  cars. 

The  company  received  from  the  Gov<»rnment  a  grant  of  41,398.23 
acres  of  land,  all  ol'  which  wa,s  sold  April  15, 1875,  to  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley Land  Company  for  8l'00,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  company 
June  30,  1889: 

FinancUil  condition  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  June  30,  1889. 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $1,628,000.00 

Interest  ou  lir.it-niorttrajjo  liomls 74»GIO.OO 

Other  funded  debt  ./. '. 1,  C28,  :?20. 00 

Intereut  on  prefeiTe<l  stock,  accrued ,  not  duo 'i,  957. 51 

Interest  on  other  funded  dobt,  accrued,  not  duo 2,050, 49!^.  69 

Pay-rons  and  vouchers 70,301.99 


o 


Total  debt 5,404,6.-2.19 

Capitiil  stock 2,06H,400.00 

Total  stock  and  debt 7,523,082. 19 

ASSETS. 

Road,  fixtures,  and  equipment 5,597,466.78 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 110,541.74 

Cash  on  hand 83,620.90 

Due  from  theUnited  States *.  201,516.99 

Accounts  receivable 61,829.17 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 23,734.60 

Total  assets 6,078,710.24 

Deficit 1,444,371.95 


Statement  of  revenues  and  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30,  18jW. 

REVENUES. 

Earnings $573,957.66 

Profit  and  loss 3,063.96 

Total 577,021.62 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses,  including  rentals  and  taxes 347,984.66 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds ••...  97,660.00 

Interest  on  other  funded"  debt 97,699.20 

Interest  on  other  dobt 5,573. 13 

New  construction 43»771. 14 

Interest  ou  preferred  stock 11,830. 00 

Total 604,538.13 

Deficit 27, 510. 51 
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ComparaHw  statement  of  the  earninge  and  expeneee  of  ih^  Sioux  City  and  Fadfie  Baihroad 

Company. 


BABXXVOS. 

PMtenger 

Jrreisht 

Maif. 

Express 

HisceUftneous 

Total 

f 

Gondacting  timnsiMrtAtlon 1 

H»int«Daooe  of  wsy I 

Motive  power f 

Maintenance  of  oars j 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

Total 

Vet  earnings 

Arerage  miles  operated 

Earnings  per  mile 

Expenses  per  mile 

Net  earnings  per  mile 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 


Year  ending 
Jane  30, 1889. 


$255,864.01 

206,654.63 

23,028.12 

10,125.42 

18,784.63 


573,057.43 


803,823.01 
44.161.42 


847,984.43 

225,973.00 

107.42 

$5,343.11 
3,239.47 

2,103.64 

60.62 


Year  ending 
Jane  80. 1888. 


$242,610.74 

283,116.07 

22,803.50 

10,296.01 

22,447.15 


581,275.56 


343,419.00 
45,625.39 


389,044.48 


192.231.08 


107.42 


$5,411.24 
3,62L71 


1,789.53 


00.93 


Differenoe. 


J 


Increase 
or  decrease. 


Increaae. 
Decrease. 
Increase. 
Decrease. 
Decrease. 


Decreaae. 


Decreaae. 
Decrease. 


Decrease. 


Increase, 


Decrease. 
Decrease. 


Increase 


Decrease. 


Amoiini.    I 


$11758.80 
U[4A1.44 


17160 


7.11111 


MLmos 

1,410.07 


41,060.05 


83,74L02 


$6118 


mil 
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Statement  of  amount  due  from  the  Sioiix  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the  year 

ending  December  31,  1888. 

EARNINGS. 

United  States : 

Passenger $1,385.88 

Freight 820.23 

Mail .V 21,595.22 

$23,80L83 

Commercial : 

Passenger 227,873.39 

Extra  baggage 4,103.86 

Freight 236,303.67 

Express 9,370.17 

Miscellaneoos 15,778.24 

493, 489. 33 

Total  earnings 517,290.66 

EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 104,040.48 

Maintenance  of  way 97,466.29 

Motive  power 91,846.23 

Maintenance  of  cars 11,094.89 

General  expenses  and  taxes 45,956.20 

New  construction 25,213.68 

Total  operating  expenses 375,617.77 

Net  earnings 141,672.89 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings 7,0^.64 
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Ono-balf  transportation  as  above $11,900.67 

Fivepor  cent,  ofnet  earningSi  under  act  of  Jaly  1,  1862 7,083.64 

Total....  ^ 18.984.31 


CENTRAL  BRANCH  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  sabsidized  portiou  of  this  line  is  operated  by  the  Missoari  Pacifio 
Bailway  Company,  and  extends  from  Atchison  to  Waterville,  Eans., 
a  distance  of  100  miles,  the  Government  having  issued  bonds  to  aid  in 
its  tsonstrnction  amounting  to  $1,600,000.  The  interest  paid  by  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $2,125,808.26,  and  there  had  been  repaid  by 
<^iash  payments  and  transportation  withheld  the  sum  of  $391,045.88, 
making  the  aggregate  debt  to  the  Government  June  30, 1889,  amount 
to  $3,334,762.38.  The  excess  of  interest  paid  over  all  credits  amounted 
to  $1,734,762.38. 

The  engineer  inspected  the  road  in  August  and  found  it  to  be  in  fairly 
good  condition,  the  entire  main  line  being  laid  with  steel  rails.  A  new 
union  depot  is  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Atchison. 

The  equipment  appears  to  be  fairly  kept  up,  and  consists  of  35  loco- 
motives, 12  of  which  have  Westinghouse  air  and  5  steam  brakes ;  23 
oars  in  the  passenger  service,  equipped  with  Westinghouse  brakes  and 
Miller  platforms,  and  531  cars  in  the  freight  service. 

This  company  has  received  from  the  Government  about  245,000  acres 
of  land.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  the  sum  of  $14,181.86 
was  received  from  the  sale  of  lauds,  and  there  are  outstanding  on  ac- 
count of  time  sales  the  sum  of  $31,173.50. 

ThefoUowing  statements  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  company : 

Financial  oondiiion  of  the  Central  Branch  (Tnion  Padfio  Railroad  Company,  June  30, 

1889. 

LIABIUTISS. 

First-mortgage  bonds $2,230,000.00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accraed 2,535.00 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 1,600,000.00 

Interest  on  United  States  subsidy  bonds 2,125,808.26 

Dividends  unpaid 25.00 

Acconnts  payable 465,506.52 

Total  debt •...     6,423,874.78 

Capital  stock 1,000,000.00 

Total  stock  and  debt 7,423,874.78 

ASSETS. 

Road,  fixtures,  and  equipments 4,005,445.36 

Land  contracts *. 31,173.50 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 15, 400. 00 

Other  stocks  and  bouds 112,837.76 

Accounts  receivable 27,344.211 

Government  transportation  withheld 401,647.22 

total  assets 4,5^,848.13 

Deficit 2,830,026.65 
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Revenues  and  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

BEVKNUES. 

Earnings   $i06,074.37 

Interest  and  income  from  niiscellaneons  investments 7, 382. 04 

Receipts  of  tlie  land  department "". 2,514.10 

Profit  and  loss I,tf40.48 

Total 417,810.99 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenaed  and  taxes 28*2,673.05 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 110,100.00 

Losses  on  leased  lines 269,728.13 

New  constrnction  and  new  equipment 5,381.85 

Expenses  of  land  department 951.22 

United  States  reqairement  .---. 14,664.24 

Miscellaneous 6,164.13 

Total 719,662.67 

Deficit 301,aM.68 

Comparative  staten^eni  of  the  eaminga  and  expenses  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pae{fio 

Kailroad  Company, 


EABxraos. 

Passenger 

FroIjTht 

Mail 

Express 

MiBcellaneoofl 

Total 

BXPBNSflB. 

Condaeting  transportation 

Maintenance  of  way 

Motive  power ^ 

Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  taxea 

Total 

Net  earnings 

Averap^e  miles  operated 

Earnings  per  mile 

Bxpensea  per  mile 

Net  eaminfi^s  per  mile 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 


Year  ending 
June  30.  1889. 


$81, 388, 12 

296,175.34 

•14,401.32 

5, 276. 90 

8, 832. 69 


406,  074.  37 


82, 326. 37 
46. 307.  T^ 
86, 909.  lb 
21,  384. 00 
12, 4Sa.  20 


255,411.80 


150, 662. 51 


100.00 


$i,  060. 74 
2.  554.  il 


1. 506. 63 


62.89 


Year  fndinij 
June  30,  1888. 


$98,  745. 17 

337.  r.40.  38 

14,  401.  31! 

7. 100.  75 


7,t>31. 


58 


465.  785. 20 


116.477.62 
GO.  4.38. 84 

loo,  753.  8y 
21,343.04 
12, 140.  24 


DUlorcnce. 


Increase  or 
decrt'aso. 


Amount 


Di^crcase  . . . 
Deoreaso  ...j- 


l)c<*rt'dso 
lucroase . 


Dicrcaso 


Dt^crca»e  . 
Decrease  .. 
Dc'creaao  .. 
Incroafte . . . 
Increase . . . 


-  •  I 


320, 100.  53  .  Decrease  . . . . ; 


145, 6_'4. 07     Increase 


100.00 


$4,057.85     Decrease , 

3,  2U1.61     Decrease : 


1,456.24  I  Increase 


68.73 


^17,357.05 
41,365.04 


1,889.85 
901.11 

59,710.83 


34,151.85 

'A  131. 26 

13.844.14 

6,  041. 02 

336wi6 


64.748.6T 


5, 037. 84 


$597.11 
617.60 


50.18 
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Stateinent  of  amount  due  from  the  Central  Branch  Union  Padfio  Hailroad  Company  for  the 

year  ending  December  31,  1883, 


EAKNINGS. 

United  States: 

Passenger $115.63 

Freight « 2y.4« 

Mail 14,401.32 

Commercial : 

Passenger 87,614.29 

Freight 309,261.93 

Express • 5,989.04 

Miscellaneous 8,629.83 


114, 539. 41 


411.495.09 


Total  earnings 4:36,034.50 

EXPENSES. 

Condnoting  transportation 102, 707. 24 

Maintenance  of  way 50,073.97 

Motiye  power 90,841.11 

Maintenance  of  way 22,343.67 

General  expenses  and  taxes 12,177  90 


^  Total  operating  expenses . 


278,143.89 


Nek  earnings 147,890.61 


Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings,  under  act  of  July  1,  1862 7,269.71 


DUE  THE  UmTED  flTATSS. 

One-half  transportation  as  above 7,394,53 

Five  percent,  of  net  earnings 7,269.71 

Total 14.664.24 

Amount  of  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  Pacific  BaUroadSj  the  interest  paid  thei'eon  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  amounts  repaid  by  the  several  companies  to  June  30,  1889. 


Principal  of  bonds  issacd  by 
the  United  States 

Interest  paid  thereon  by  the 
United  States 


Totoldebt 

CREDITS. 

AppHed  to  bond  and  interest 
account. 


Transportation . 
Cash 


Applied  to  sinking-fund  ac- 
count 


Transportation 

Cash 

Int«'rest  on  sinkiDg-fnnd  in- 
vestments   


Total  civaits 
Balance  of  debt — 


Union  Pacific, 
including 
Kansas  Pa- 
cific. 


$33,  530, 512. 00 
43. 181, 407. 82 


76,700,019.82 


$15, 693, 865. 43 
438,409.58 


6,660,564.41 
1, 421, 714. 46 

1,216,573.48 


25.431,127.36 


51.  *jm),  702.46 


Excess  of  interest  paid  hv 
the  Unit4»d  States  over  all 
credits 


17,730,280.46 


(central  Pa- 
cific, inclnd- 
Ing  Western 
Pacific. 


Sionx  City 
and  Pacific. 


$27,855,680.00 
35, 148, 849. 01 


63,004,529.01 


$5,873,758.45 
658.283.26 


2,924,073.36 
633, 992. 48 

657.686.72 


10,747,794.27 


52,256,734.74 

• '  '  '  — • — 


24, 401, 054. 74 


$1, 628, 320. 00 
2,050.492.69 


Central 
Branch 
Union  Pa- 
cific. 


3,678,812.69 


$163,069.69 


153, 609. 69 


3,525,303.00 


1,896,983.00 


$1,600,000.00 
2,125,808.26 


3.725,80&26 


$884,118.97 
6,92&91 


391. 045. 88 


8,384,762.38 


1,  734,  762. 38 


Total. 


$84,623,512.00 
82,486,557.78 


147,110.069.78 


$22,106,282.54 
1,103.619.75 


9, 684;  637. 77 
2,055,706.94 

1.874.290.20 


86,723.477.20 


110,386,592.56 


45^703,080.58 
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ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  F]£  BAILBOAD  OOMPANT. 

The  mileage  reported  by  this  company  December  31, 1888,  was : 

icnea. 

Main  line,  Atchison  to  west  line  of  Kansas,  owned •••      470.68 

Other  lines  operated,  bnt  not  owned 2,653.92 

Total  owned  and  operated 3,024*60 

The  rolling  stock,  owned  and  rented,  consists  of  658  locomotives,  591 
of  which  have  automatic  brakes ;  611  passenger  cars,  593  of  which  have 
Miller  couplers  and  platforms,  and  600  have  the  Westinghouse  train 
brakes ;  16,423  cars  in  freight  service,  14,804  of  which  have  Westing- 
house  train  brakes,  and  13  frnit  cars  have  also  Miller  platforms  and 
couplers ;  54  cars  are  in  road-repair  service. 

To  December  31, 1888,  there  had  been  patented  by  the  Government 
2,934,659.68  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  had  been  sold.  There  had  been 
received  in  cash  firom  land  sales  $11,729,318.30,  and  tliere  was  still  out- 
standing on  account  of  time  sales  the  sum  of  $498)006.60. 

The  last  report  received  from  this  company  was  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1888.  The  following  statements  show  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  road  on  that  date.  The  statement  of  earnings  and  ex- 
penses is  compiled  from  the  monthly  reports:  ^ 

linaneial  ooniition  of  the  Atohisan,  TopeJca  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  Company  December 

31, 1889. 

LIABILmBS. 

First-mortgage  honds 17,041,000,00 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  honds,  due  and  unpaid 251, 007. 50 

Other  funded  deht 43,513,000.00 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt,  due  and  unpaid 50,122.50 

Interest  on  other  funded  deht  acorued,  not  due 533,918.75 

Interest  on  honds  of  leased  roads 633,962.82 

Dividends  unpaid 23,699.75 

Interest  on  honds  of  other  companies,  guarantied 13, 840. 00 

Bills  payable 4,605,161.43 

Equipment-lease  warrants 1,302,662.00 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 1,733,804.58 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 214,809.64 

Accounts  with  sahscrihers — account  of  bonds 4,585.00 

CaUed  bonds 9,900.00 

Land-grant  trust  account 4,319,185.64 

Total  debt 64,250,659.61 

Capital  stock 75,000,000.00 

Total  stock  and  deht. .-- 139,250,669.61 

ASSETS. 

Road  and  fixtures 29,752,51.5.75 

Equipment 17,019,679.77 

Equipment  leases 1,370,348.27 

Property  in  leased  and  auxiliary  roadM 79,388,650.55 

'  Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 1,424,756.21 

Cash  on  hand 1,415,494.04 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 3,845,568.30 

Miscellaneous  investments 155,368.41 

Due  from  the  United  States 264,475.12 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 55, 121.43 

Bills  and  notes  receivable 172,007.33 

Accounts  receivable -r 1,169,817.94 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  ot*  traQjc 427, 999. 17 

Due  from  auxiliary  companies  on  account  of  ml vances *  9, 164, 401. 34 

Advances  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Hail  road  Company 3, 237, 894. 38 

Suspense  accounts 75,701,58 

Totalassets 14H,  939. 799. 59 

Sarplas ^ ^ 9, 689, 139. 98 
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Bevenuea  and  eapenditures  for  the  year  1888. 

REVEMUSS. 

Earnings ^15,842,491.78 

Rental  of  track 68.235.20 

Profits  on  bonds  of  other  companies 567,540.32 

Dividends  on  stocksof  other  companies.". 25,400.00 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 708,984.50 

Profits  on  miscellaneous  in Testments 97,792.67 

Interest  on  miscellaneous  investments 819,696.24 

Keceiptsofthe  land  department 256,016.03 

Charges  to  construction  and  equipment  account,  per  con  tra 3, 916, 540. 70 

Total 22,302,697.43 

BXPEMDITURB8. 

Operating  expenses $11,040,346.60 

Interest  on  company's  bonds 2,411,060.88 

Interest  on  bundn  of  leased  roads  paid  for  rentals 1, 588, 641. 06 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies  guarantied 2d3, 500. 00 

Discount  and  interest 867,823.43 

Sundry  contract  charges 489,159.83 

Losses  on  miscellaneous  investments 12,770.62 

Sinking-fund  requirements,  company 329,735.25 

New  construction 17o,241.28 

New  equipment 3,738,299.42 

Dividends  Nos.  35,  36,  and  37 2,625,000.00 

Interest  on  land-crant  mortgage  bonds 168,805.00 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 13,430.38 

Miscellaneous  expenses  land- grant  trust 1,535.00 

Net  land  receipts  credited  to  trustees  of  land  mortgage 72, 745. 64 

Total 23,820,584.39 

Deficit 1,517,886.96 

CcnhparaHve  etaienient  of  the  earn%n(f$  and  expenses  of  the  Aiehi$of%f  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

iiailroad  Company, 


EABxntas. 

PsMonger 

Freight 

Mall. 

Ezpre«8 

Mlsoellaneoas 

Total 

RXPKS6E8. 

CondnctiiiK  trnnsportation 

MalnteDaoce  of  way 

Motive  power 

Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

Total 

Ket  earnings 

Average  miles  operated 

SamingB  per  mile 

Expenses  per  mile 

Net  earnings  per  mile 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 


Year  ending 
June  30, 1889. 


14.239,079.39 

9,731,074.76 

430. 297. 38 

505,916.75 

671. 819. 28 


15,479,087.66 


3,221. 
1.819, 
8,290, 
1,203. 
476, 


674,97 
64L83 
630.67 
477.74 
053.06 


10,131,470.17 


6,347.608.80 


3,026.04 


3, 


116.08 
849.20 


1, 767. 78 


65.45 


Year  ending 
June  80, 1888. 


$4,467,911.17 

9,089,728.98 

362,835.65 

301, 209. 05 

238. 950. 01 


14,450,129.86 


2, 774, 686. 90 
2,080,266.67 
3, 404, 578.49 
1, 086. 841. 18 
436.60a28 


8,781,971.62 


6,668,158.34 


2,183.06 


90,616.48 
4,021.12 


2.595.86 


60.77 


DiiTerenoe. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Decrease  . . . . 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase ...... 

Increase 

Inoreaso 

Decrease  .... 

Increase 

Increane 

Increase 

Incra  se 

Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease  . . . . 
Decrease .... 

Decrease  — 

InocoasA 


Amount 


$227, 031. 78 

611,860.78 

77,961.73 

204, 707. 70 

832,860.27 


1,028,087.70 


446,980.07 
230.623.84 
886, 052. 18 
207,636.66 
89,453.68 


1,840,507.65 


320,549.96 


841.08 


$1,499.60 
671.02 


827.68 


V.^ 


586  PAPERS  ACCOMPANTINa  THE 

ATLANTIC  AND  PAOIPIO  BAILBOAD  COMPANY. 

The  mileage  operated  by  this  company  June  30, 1889,  was :  Western 
Division,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  to  Mojave,  Cal.,  818.79  mile:9.  The  Cen- 
tral Division,  from  Seneca,  Mo.,  to  Supulpa,  Ind.  T.,  102.5  miles,  is  op- 
erated by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Eailway  Company,  making, 
with  sidings  on  both  divisions,  the  whole  length  of  tracks  owned  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company,  999.61  miles.  The  whole  of  the  West- 
em  JMvision  is  now  laid  with  steel  rails. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  49  locomotives,  all  but  one  equipped  with 
Westiughouse  air-brakes;  21  cars  in  passenger  service,  all  equipped  with 
Westinghouse  brakes  and  Miller  couplers  and  platforms;  1.277  cars  in 
freight  service,  50  of  which  have  Westinghouse  train-brakes. 

This  company  has  received  by  patent  from  the  Government  959,206.87 
acres  of  land ;  the  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  lands  to  date  amount 
to  $932,815.9'!,  and  there  are  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales, 
$28,005.41. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  June  30,  1869. 

LIABILITIES. 

First- mortgage  bonds $18,793,905.00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accmed 360, 2,50. 00 

Interest  on  same,  accrued,  not  dne 11,  fcfDS.  00 

Funded  debt,  other  than  above 20, 219, 6*21;.  00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  unpaid 300. 00 

Interest  on  same,  and  rental  accrued,  not  due 221, 060. 50 

Bills  payable 7,535,726.58 

Accounts  payable 102.  793.95 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 600,605.25 

Total  debt 47,^6,171.28 

Capital  stock 79,760,300.00 

Total  stock  and  debt .*-..  127,606,471.28 

A8ftBT8. 

Road,  fixtures,  and  equipment 119,468,991.72 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 1H5,694.90 

Cash  on  hand 413,242.14 

Bills  receivable 168,876.17 

Accounts  receivable 267,955.92 

Due  from  other  companies  (traffic,  etc.) 175, 702.25 

Due  from  United  States,  unsettled  accounts  on  aided  road. 40, 507. 98 

Suspense  accounts c 150,565.79 

Total  assets 120,871,5:^6.87 

Deficit 6, 734, 934. 41 

B€venu€8  and  expendiiures  far  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

RKVKNUES. 

Earnings $3,091,593.07 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies l,:i<'»6.66 

Interest  on  miscellaneous  investments 1,288.51 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 33,  :535. 47 

Bonds  issued 5,600,000.00 

Bonds  sold 18,000.00 

Total. 8,745,583.71 
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EXFKNDITURB8. 

Operating  expenses J3, 151, 856. 97 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 772,846.66 

Interest  on  otherfnnaed  debt -. 167,700.00 

Int^ircst  on  other  debt 964,700.99 

Rentals 436,26a  00 

Losses  «^  bondtf  of  other  companies 2,000.00 

New  equipment 1,944,520.11 

Dec  ease  in  liabilities 1,409,940.12 

Exi>enses  of  the  laud  department 41,489.87 

Total 8,891,320.72 

Deacit 145,737.01 

Comparative  statement  of  tJie  earnijigs  and  epxeimes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Paoi^c  Eailroad 

Company, 


EARNINGS. 


Passenger  — 

Freight 

Mail 

Express 

MiiceUaneoiis. 


Total 


EXrENSES. 


Conducting  transportation. . 

Maintenance  of  way 

Motive  power 

Maintenance  of  oars 

General  expt-nson  and  taxes. 


Total 

Deficit 

Net  earnin  j;8 

Average  miles  operated. 


Earnings  per  mile 
£xpen.se8  per  mile 


Deficit  per  mile 

Net  earnings  per  mile. 


Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnini^s. 


Year  ending 
Juno  30, 1889. 


$809.  324. 87 

1,944,  851).  62 

8.5,  i>bS.  10 

169,«C1.»4 

0, 289. 73 


Year  eadin;; 
June  80, 1888. 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


$1, 048, 016. 30 

1, 405, 004. 47 

83, 115. 00 

49,  324. 05 


Decrease 

Increase. 

Increase 

Increase . 


7,823.04  ;  Increase 


3, 019, 094. 20  ,      2, 593, 282. 86  i  Increase 


1,337,585.05 

1,  060,  991).  06 

191,323.49 

159,  927.  9'* 

90, 4G9.  7G 


1, 385,  503. 17 
1, 003, 012. 85 


Decrease  .. 
Increase . . . 


267, 481. 17     Decri'aso 
183,  7r>8.  08     Decrease 
70,973.01  :  Increase. 


2, 840,  30j.  91  i      2, 910, 788. 28  i  Decrease  . . . . 


317.505.42 


178,788.35    1  Increase 


815. 00 


815.00 


$3, 704. 40 
3, 485.  03 


219.87 


$3,181.94 
3.571.52 


389.58 


94.07 


112.21 


Increase.. 
Decrease  . 


Increase 


Decrease 


Amoont. 


$238,691.43 

539, 855. 15 

2, 843. 10 

120, 337. 88 

1,466.69 


425,811.40 


47, 877. 62 
57,986.21 
76,157.68 
23, 830. 18 
19, 496. 75 

"70,432.37 


496, 293. 77 


$522.46 
86.49 


608.05 


18.14 


CHICAGO',  BURLINaTON  AND  QUINOY  EAILBOAD  COMPANY. 

The  number  of  miles  owned  and  leased  by  the  company  December 
31,  1888,  was  4,757,  and  it  also  leased  and  operated  jointly  with  other 
companies  160  miles  additional,  making  a  total  of  4,917  miles  operated* 
The  increase  during  the  year  amounted  to  223.9  miles. 

The  number  of  miles  of  steel  rails  in  track  east  of  the  Missouri  River 
was  2,014,  and  there  were  2,290  miles  of  steel  rails  in  tracks  west  of  the 
river,  322.75  of  which  were  laid  during  the  year.  The  sum  of  $4,223,- 
822.14  was  expended  during  the  year  on  account  of  construction,  and 
$1,069,218.60  for  new  equipment. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  rolling  stock  comprised  689  locomotives, 
354  passenger  and  combination,  134  baggage,  mail,  and  express,  7  din- 
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ing,  11  officers  and  pay,  352  way,  15  boarding,  8  wrecking,  20,130  box, 
freight,  and  cattle,  5,599  platform  and  coal,  5  pile-drivers,  1,429  band, 
and  1,009  rabble  and  iron  cars,  making  a  total  of  29,053  cars  of  all 
classes. 

There  bave  been  certified  or  patented  to  this  company  2,762,224.85 
acres  of  land.  The  company  reports  the  net  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
lands  daring  the  year  at  $541,767.73.  There  remains  oatstanding  on 
account  of  time  sales  the  sum  of  $967,813.26,  and  79,300  acres  estimated 
to  be  worth  $321,500,  are  owned  by  the  company. 

» 

Financial  condition  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  June  30,  1889. 

LIABIUTIKS. 

Funded  debt $97,705,307.86 

Continc^ent  liabilities  for  branch  roads.... 6,366,780.84 

Unpaid  accouuts,  voachers,  and  pay-rolls 3, 754 ,  714. 86 

Profit  and  loss 6,504,461-76 

Renewal  fund 9,000,000.00 

Income  acconnt 9,279,141.57 

Sinking  funds 15,229,724.70 

Total  debt 147,840,031.59 

Capital  stock 76,394,505.00 

Total  stock  and  debt 224,234,536.59 

ASSETS. 

Road  and  equipment 177,371,226.09 

Investments  in  branch  road  secarities 25,690,688.08 

Sundry  investments 1,689.777.12 

Materials  on  baud J 2,497,281.94 

Sinking  fonds  in  bands  of  trustees 11, 979, 993. 4i> 

Sundry  available  securities 758,500.00 

Sundry  accounts,  bills  receivable,  and  securities 2,906,502.91 

Cash  in  treasury 1,340,567.00 

Total  assets 1...-  224,23^1,536.59 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  mileage  of  this  company  is  2,601.93,  with  1,648.45  miles  of  proprie- 
tary roads,  making  a  total  of  4,250.38  miles  owned  and  operated  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  106.11  miles  of  double 
track  and  840.62  miles  of  sidings,  making  a  total  of  5,203.11  miles  of 
track  in  the  system,  of  which  3,747.34  are  laid  with  steel  rails  and 
1,455.77  miles  with  American  iron.  The  expenditures  during  the  year 
for  construction  amount'ed  to  $1,867,101.27,  and  for  new  equipment  to 
$2,143,415.04.  ' 

The  equipment  consists  of  786  locomotives  equipped  with  Westing- 
house  brakes,  11  parlor,  9  hotel,  8  officers,  300  first-class  and  28  second- 
class  passenger,  26  mail,  112  baggage  and  express  and  50  combination^ 
making  a  total  of  544  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  all  of  which  are 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  brakes  and  Miller  platforms.  In  the 
freight  service  there  are  14,393  box,  1,914  stock,  1,950  coal,  2,197  flat, 
4,515  iron-ore,  28  milk,  142  refrigerator,  and  141  caboose  cars,  making 
a  total  of  25,590  cars  in  this  department.  There  are  154  cars  used  in 
road-repair  service. 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  acquired  by  patent  from  the  United 
States  was  2,956,818.12,  of  which  1,725,244.99  had  been  sold  and  con- 
veyed by  deed,  and  261,037.14  were  under  contract,  leaving  970,535.99 
still  owned  by  the  company.  The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to 
December  31, 1888;  amounted  to  $5^4569248.54,  and  there  remained  out- 
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standing  on  accoant  of  time  sales  the  sum  of  $812,578.20.  The  average 
X)rice  per  acre  for  sales  made  daring  the  year  was  $4.30,  while  the  gen- 
eral average  for  all  sales  was  $2.55  per  acre. 

The  last  report  received  from  this  company  was  that  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31, 1888.  > 

Financial  condition  of  the  Chicago  and  Norikweatern  Baihcay  Company  December  31, 

1888. 

LIABILITIES. 

Flrst-mortgnge  bonds  $79,015,500.00 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds  (nnpresented  conpons)    129,735,50 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds,  accrued  not  due 1, 212, 239. 79 

Other  funded  debt 26,105,000.00 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt,  due  and  unpaid 64,382.52 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt,  accrued  not  due 187 ,  279. 13 

Dividends  unpaid 45,575.00 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers - 1,469,452.91 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traflSc 182,893.96 

Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Hailroad  Company 1, 078, 855. 22 

Accounts  payable 100,255.07 

Land  notes  due  in  1891 125,000.00 

Sinking  funds  paid 4,522,400.00 

Total  debt 114,238,569.10 

Capital  stock,  including  stock  of  proprietary  companies 74, 872, 320. 53 

Total  stock  and  debt 189,110,889.63 

ASSETS. 

Road  and  fixtures 134,145,058.94 

Equipment 27,035,155.63 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 276,000.00 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 2,205,192.05 

Cash  on  hand 2,709,244.47 

Stocks  of  proprietary  companies  owned  by  company 242, 750. 00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 23,415,392.01 

Due  from  the  United  States 213,-318.67 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 4,522,400.00 

Bills  receivable 76,114.49 

Accounts  receivable , 1,537,192.03 

Total  assets 196,377,818.29 

Surplus 7, 266, 923. 66 

Bevenues  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1888. 

REVIKNUES. 

Earnings $25,832,974.68 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 323,633.00 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 403,397.12 

Interest  on  miscellaneous  investments 110, 194.25 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 517,521.13 

Total 27,187,720.18 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses 17,152,520.45 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 4, 654, 004. 46 

Interest  on  other  fundrd  debt 1,547,595.00 

Sinking  fund  requirement-company 58,000.00 

New  construction 1,807,101.27 

New  equipment 2, 143, 415, 04 

Dividends  56,  57,  58  and  59  preferred,  and  28  and  29  common 3, 444, 504. 00 

Expenses  of  the  land  dex^artment 133,033.26 

Total 31,000,173.48 

Deficit JI      ^,'ftVl,^*K^'^ 
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CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

In  the  company's  printed  annual  report  to  the  stockholders,  dated 
April  1,  1889,  it  is  stated  that  the  total  length  of  lines  operated  was  as 
follows : 

Hilea. 

Mainline,  Chicago,  111.,  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  owned 499.2 

Branches  owned 686.6 

Leased  lines 406. 9 

Liues  of  the  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Railway 1, 664. 4 

Total  operated 3,*i57.1 

The  rolling  stock  comprised  381  locomotives,  24  sleeping,  162  passen- 
ger, 52  baggage,  mail  and  express,  9  postal,  8  dining,  and  3  business  cars, 
making  a  total  of  258  cars  in  the -passenger  service.  In  the  freight 
service  there  were  5,044  box,  1,257  stock,  1,949  platform  and  coal,  and 
305  caboose  and  other  cars,  making  a  total  of  8,555  cars.  There  were 
also  817  cars  nsed  in  road-repair  service. 

The  General  Land  Office  reports  that  this  company  has  received  by 
patent  from  the  Government  <i07,461.(J8  acres  of  laud.  ,^ 

In  the  company's  annual  report  to  the  stockholders  it  is  also  stated 
that  during  the  year  4,937.36  a<;res  of  laud  were  sold  for  $53,676.69, 
making  an  average  price  received  of  about  810.87  per  acre.  The  un- 
paid bills  receivable  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to  S272,599.80 
and  the  interest  collecte<l  to  $24,083.41.  The  number  of  acres  remain- 
ing unsold,  and  to  which  the  title  is  undisputed,  was  8,471.85,  besides 
considerable  unsold  land,  in  lots,  in  the  town  of  Audubon. 

No  reports,  except  monthly  statements  of  earnings  and  expenses, 
have  been  received  from  this  company  for  several  years. 

Comparative  statement  of  tht  earninge  and  expenses  of  the  Chicago f  Sock  Island  and  Pa- 

cijlc  Railway  Company. 


EARNINGS. 

Fasseoger 

Freight 

Mail 

ExpresB 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

EXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 

Maintenance  of  way 

Motive  power '. 

Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

Total 

Ket  earnings 

Arcrage  miles  operated 

Earnings  per  mile 

Expenses  per  mile 

Kot  earnings  per  mile 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 


Year  ending 
Jane  30, 1889. 


$3,668,566.33 

8,  773, 828. 38 

251, 113  52 

250,  524.  27 

56  ,648.32 


13,505,680.82 


4, 206, 122. 87 
1,892,119,61 
542.  728. 75 
1, 401.  009. 88 
1,494,186.05 


9,  597. 157. 16 


3,  908,  523.  66 


1,  976. 13 


#6, 834. 40 
4,  856.  54 


1,  977. 86 


71.06 


Difference. 


Year  ending 
June  30, 1888. 


$3,  547,  548.  74 

8, 975, 020. 10 

219,8.')6.15 

186,  727.  38 

t*49,  817. 86 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Amount. 


Increase . . 
Decrease  ., 
Increase . . 
Increase ... 
Decrease  . 


13, 778, 970. 23  ■  Decrease  . . . . 


4,042,001.72     Increase 

1,094,437.81  i  Increase 

448,82.^02  :  Increikiie 

1, 535,  538. 54  i  Decrease 

1,310,744.06     Increnso 


4,747,425.08 


1,  527.  70 


$9,019.42 
5, 911. 86 


3,  107.  56 


65.55 


Decrease  . 


Increase , 


Decroaso 
Dccrearto 


Decreiiae. 


Increase 


$121, 017.  a 

201,191.72 

31, 257, 37 

63,796.89 

288,160.54 


273,289.41 


164,121.15 

197,681.80 

93,  &05. 73 

73,  538. 66 

183,441.99 


9,  031, 545. 15     Increase !        565, 612. 01 


838,001.42 


448.49 


$2,185.08 

1.055.  as 

1,129.70 


6.51 
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DUBUQUE  AND  SIOUX  CITY  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  road  extends  from  Dubaque  to  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  a  distance  of 
142.74  miles.  A  controlling  interest  was  acquired  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Bailroad  Company  in  October,  1888,  and  it  was  subsequently  con- 
solidated with  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  Chicago,  the  Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux 
City,  and  the  Cherokee  and  Dakota  Railroad  Companies. 

The  report  from  this  company  is  very  meager,  and  does  not  contain 
any  information  in  respect  to  its  financial  condition.  The  records  of 
the  General  Land  Office  show  that  1,155,956.54  acres  of  land  have  been 
patented  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  line  between  Dubuque  and 
Sioux  City,  but  no  report  is  made  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  lands 
and  the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  thereof. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  the  company  expended  in  bet- 
terments to  the  railway  the  sum  of  $116,507.63,  and  for  new  equipment 
$291,000. 

Statement  of  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Dtibuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

EARNINGS. 

Passenger fl426,622.  30 

Freight 1,055,033.95 

Mail 39,532.28 

Express 25,432.  57 

Miscellaneous 35,756.25 

Total i 1,582,377.35 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  strnctnrcs 243,965.19 

Maintenance  of  equipment 159,818. 11 

Conducting  transportation 519, 169.  69 

General  expenses  and  taxes 188,878.61 

Total 1,111,831.60 

Surplus * : 470, 545.  75 

HANNIBAL  AND  ST.  JOSEPH  EAILEOAD  COMPANY. 

The  main  line  of  this  company  extends  from  Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  a  distance  of  206.41  miles.  It  also  operates  88.83  miles  ot 
brjinch  lines,  making  a  total  of  295.24  miles  operated.  A  controlling 
interest  in  this  road  is  owned  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Eailroad  Company. 

The  rolling-stock  consists  of  80  locomotives,  36  passenger,  14  bag- 
gage, mail,  and  express,  895  box,  169  stock,  63  platform,  477  coal,  39 
caboose,  and  161  other  cars^  making  a  total  of  1,904  cars  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 

There  have  been  certified  or  patented  by  the  Government  603,184.34 
acres  of  land,  but  no  report  is  made  of  the  disposition  of  these  lands. 
As  the  general  balance-sheet  of  the  company  takes  up  as  an  asset  the 
sum  of  $2,154,669.87  on  account  of  the  land  department,  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  nearly  all  of  it  has  been  sold. 

The  last  report  received  from  this  company  was  that  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1888, 
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Mnanoial  cotidiiionof  the  Hannibal  and  8t,  Jaeph  Bailroad  Company,  Dteember  31, 1868. 

UABILinSS. 

Pnndeddebt (8,379,000.00 

Acoonnts  payable 592,575.44 

Total  debt 8,871,575.44 

CapiUl  stock 14,251,724.00 

Total  stock  and  debt 23,123,299.44 

ASSETS. 

Boad  and  fixtares 17,783,740.59 

Equipment 3,436,965.10 

Farmers' Loan  and  Trust  Company 279,000.00 

Investments 673,302.79 

Sundry  advances 120.00 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable 408,924. 07 

Accounts  of  doubtful  value 15,057.78 

Balance  of  cash  accounts 167,699.97 

Land  department 2,154,669.87 

Prolit  and  loss 570,254,17 

Material  on  hand 183,107.07 

Total  assets 25,672,841.41 

Suq>lu8 2, 549^541. 97 

Bevenuts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1888. 

REVENUES. 

Earnings $2,370,586.13 

Interest  and  exchange • 37,180.12 

Total 2,407,766.25 

■  — 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses 1,871,525.62 

Coupon  interest 528,955.28 

Taxes 47,376.31 

Kent  Quincy  bridge  track 6,000.00 

Total 2,453,857.21 

Deficit 46,090.96 

LITTLE  ROCK  AND  POET  SMITH  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  road  was  organized  under  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  approved  January  22, 1855,  as  the  '*  Little  Eock  and 
Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company,"  but  being  sold  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1874,  under  a  decree  of  foreclosure  entered  against  it  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas,  it  was 
reorganized  by  the  purchasers  at  said  sale  under  the  name  of  *^The 
Little  Eock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway  Company."  The  road  was  com- 
pleted in  1876,  and  is  170  miles  in  length,  as  follows : 

Mainline,  from  Argonta,  Ark.,  to  Fort  Smith 166 

Brnncli  iiues 5 
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It  has  16  miles  of  sidings;  78.49  miles  are  laid  with  steel  rails,  and 
91.51  with  iron ;  white  oak  is  nsed  for  cross-ties,  averaging  2,828  to  the 
mile. 

The  rolling-stock  consists  of  16  locomotives,  8  of  which  are  equipped 
with  Westinghouse  brakes;  13  passenger  cars,  all  fitted  with  Westing- 
honse  brakes  and  Miller  platforms  and  couplers ;  399  freight  cars  and 
55  miscellaneoas  and  road-repair  cars. 

This  company  has  received  from  the  Government  1,067,762.79  acres 
of  land,  and  has  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  503,738.43  acres.  It  has* 
received  from  all  sales  to  date  the  sum  of  $1,499,325.69,  and  there  are 
oatstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  $393,271.62.    . 

Financial  condiiion  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Bailway  Company  June  30, 1889. 

LIABILITIBS. 

Funded  debt 12,779,212.25 

Interest  on  same,  doe  and  unpaid 3,550.44 

Interest  on  same,  accrued,  not  due 81,987.50 

Accounts  payable 1 162,888.41 

Total  debt 3,027,638.60 

Capital  stock 4, 50^,  .008. 58 

Total  stock  and  debt 7,532,947.18 

ASSETS. 

Boad,  fixtures,  and  equipment 7,690,061.56 

Real  estate,  otber  than  road 913.82 

Casbonhand 85,780.09 

Stocks  and  bonds 130,380.27 

Accounts  receivable 432,355.33 

Total  assets 8,3.39,491.07 

Surplus b06,543.89 


Bevonues  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889. 

REVENUES. 

Earnings |773.817.89 

Interest  and  excbango , 440.55 

Premium  and  discount 1,390.49 

Sundry  amounts 35,410.47 

Total 811,059.40 

EXPKNDITURE8. 

Operating  expenses  (including  rentals  nod  taxes)  ..••• 698,454.37 

Interest  on  funded  debt 163,975.00 

Sundry  amounts 55,721.91 

Betalned  by  United  States  (account  of  land  grants) 631.61 

Total 918,782.89 

Deficit 1U7, 723. 49 

Ab  89 38 
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LITTLE  BOOK  AND  MSkPHIS  BAILBOAB  OOMPANY. 

At  tbe  date  of  the  last  report  of  this  Bareau  the  Memphis  and  Little 
Bock  Eailroad  Company  was  being  operated  by  three  trasteesi  bat 
since  that  time  the  company  has  been  reorganized  and  the  title  changed 
to  Little  Bock  and  Memphis  Eailroad  Company. 

The  road  extends  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Argenta,  Ark,  (opposite 
Little  Bock),  a  distance  of  135  miles.  There  are  18  miles  of  sidings, 
«and  50  miles  of  the  road  are  laid  with  steel  rails. 

The  equipment  consists  of  16  locomotives,  13  passenger,  6  baggage 
and  mail,  and  328  freight  cars.  The  company  also  owns  1  transfer 
boat,  1  wharf-boat  with  steam-elevator,  and  1  steam-shovel. 

The  company  reports  that  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889, 
there  were  sold  2,679.89  acres  of  land  for  $26,025.33,  and  that  there  are 
outstanding,  on  account  of  time  sales,  the  sum  of  $10,429.15.  The 
company  still  owns  53,202.74  acres  of  land. 

The  following  statements  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  road 
June  30, 1889 : 

Financial  condition  of  the  Little  Eock  and  Memphis  Eailroad  Company  June  30,  1889. 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $3,1550,000.00 

Accounts  payable 18,782.33 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 23,291.83 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 3,098.13 

Land  department 28,857.13 

Total  debt 3,324,029.40 

Capital  stock 3,250,000.00 

Total  stock  and  debt 0,574,029.40 

ASSETS. 

Eoad,  fixtures  and  equipment 6,427,734.07 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 10, 429. 15 

Fuel,  material  and  stores  on  hand 31,114.25 

Ca^hon  hand 91,791.72 

Accounts  receivable 74,225.% 

Total  assets •. 6,635,294.54 

Surplus 61,265.14 

Eevenues  and  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

REVENUES. 

Earnings $624,260.70 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 26,025.33 

Total '• 650,286.03 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses 484,001.46 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 2,679.89 

Total 486,681.35 

Surplus 163,604.68 
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Cimparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expeneee  of  the  Little  Bock  and  Memphis 

Bailroad  Company, 


■ABvnrGfl. 

PMsanger 

Freight , 

MailV. 

SxprMs 

liiaoellAneoiu  (dedootion  balance  oar 
aorviee) 

Total 

KZPEH1I0. 

ICaintenance  of  way  and  ttmctnrea ... 

liaintenance  of  eqnipment 

CondacUng  transportation 

General  ezpenaes  and  taxeH 

Total., 

FeteaniingB , 

Average  milea  operated 

Bamings  per  mile » 

Ezpenaea  per  mile 

Ket  eaminga  per  mile 

Pereentage  of  expenses  to  earnings ... 


Year  ending 
Jane  80,  18w. 


$278,266.00 

813, 884. 57 

15, 552. 68 

19,966.97 

1,409.59 


624,860.70 


144,886.90 
42, 114. 49 

203. 812. 21 
75^344.00 


465.659.78 


158,600.92 


188.00 


$4,098.69 
3,501.20 


1,192.49 


74.59 


Year  ending 
Jane  30,  1888. 


$856, 605. 19 
424,984.04 

15, 515. 16 
19,954.82 

8,795.89 


808,263.82 


266,075.03 
57,624.49 

268, 797. 91 
76,359.36 


668,856.79 


189,407.03 


133.00 


$6, 077. 17 
5,029.00 


1,048.17 


82.75 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Decrease 
Decrease 
Increase. 
Increase. 


Decrease  ... 


Decrease 


Decrease 
Decrease 
Decrease 
Decrease 


Decrease 


Increase. 


Decrease 
Decrease 


Increase. 


Decrease 


Amount. 


$78,339.19 

Ul,099.47 

37.52 

12.16 

6,S85.87 


184,003.12 


121,688.04 

15,510.00 

64,085.70 

1,013.27 


203,197.01 


19,193.89 


$1,383.48 
1,527.80 


144.32 


&16 


MISSOURI,  KANSAS  AND  TEXAS  BAIL  WAY  COMPANY, 

The  mileage  owned  and  operated  December  31, 1888,  was : 

Miles. 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  Denison,  Tex.,  main  line 574.7 

Branoh  lines 966.6 

Operated  jointly  with  Texas  and  Pacinc  Railway 71.0 

Total  operated 1,612.3 

The  line  from  Holden,  Mo.,  to  Faola,  Kans.,  leased  to  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Eailway,  is  also  owned  by  this  company,  making  the  total  mile- 
ageowned  1,594.9  miles.  There  are  1,204.9  miles  laid  with  steel  rails  of 
52  to  63  poands  per  yard,  and  the  remainder  of  the  road  is  laid  with 
iron  rails  50  to  56  pounds  per  yard.  The  ties  are  of  oak,  laid  about 
3,000  to  the  mile.  The  length  of  track  ballasted  with  stone,  gravel,  and 
cinder  is  256.6  miles. 

The  equipment  consists  of  177  locomotives,  49  equipped  with  Amer- 
ican steam-brakes  and  53  with  Westinghouse  brakes ;  135  cars  in  pas- 
senger service,  all  except  4  having  Westinghouse  train  brakes  and 
Miller  platforms  and  couplers ;  5,364  cars  in  freight  service,  and  59  cars 
used  in  road  repair  service.  « 

As  this  road  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  November  1, 1888, 
under  an  order  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
of  Kansas,  and  as  the  receivers  have  not  rendered  a  report  to  this  office 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  the  usual  financial  statements  can 
not  be  furnished. 
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The  followiDg  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses  is  compiled  from 
the  monthly  reports  famished  this  Burcaa : 

Comparative  statement  of  the  earnvigs  and'  expenses  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 

liaihcay  Company, 


BARNIKGS. 

PasAenjrer - 

Freight ...•• 

Mail 

Express 

Hlscttllaneous 

Total 

EXPE2C8ES. 

Condnctin  j;  transportation 

Maintenance  of  ^ay 

Motive  power - 

Maintenance  of  cars '. 

General  expenses  and  taxes ......... 

Total 

Keteamiiigs 

Average  miles  operated. 

Earnings  per  mile 

Expense  per  mile 

Net  earnings  per  mile 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  camin^s. 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1889. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1888. 

Differ 

ence. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Amount. 

$1,446,749.55 

4,707,251.92 

251, 118. 01 

136, 495.  87 

138, 863. 38 

$1, 581, 036. 14 

4, 612, 021. 15 

226, 020. 51 

132, 230. 35 

69, 312. 89 

Deoroase  .... 

Increase 

Increase 

Incriiase 

Increase 

$134, 286. 0§ 

95,280.77 

25,097.50 

4,265.53 

68,550.49 

6,080,478.73 

6, 620, 621, 04 

Increase 

59,857.60 

1,690.484.43 

1,747,119.43 

1,593,994.71 

386, 441.  78 

330.194.50 

1,662,003.75 

1,287,250.81 

],  506, 361. 58 

323. 070. 59 

154,813.42 

loereaae 

Increase 

DecreaM 

Increase 

Increase 

128,486.68 

450.86&62 

2,366.87 

62,77L19 

175,38L14 

5, 748, 231 91 

4,924,100.15 

Increase 

834.134.76 

932,243.82 

1, 696, 520. 89 

Decrease 

764,2T7.07 

1, 616  00 

1             1, 594. 00 

Increase 

22.00 

$4, 133. 96 
3, 557. 08 

$4, 153. 46 
3,089.15 

Decrease  .... 
Increase 

$19.50 
467.98 

576.88 

1,064.31 

Decrease 

487.48 

86.19 

74.37 

Increase 

11.82 

MISSOUBI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

This  company  owned  and  operated  June  30,  ISSO,  1,422  miles  of  road, 
as  follows : 

Miles. 

Main  liuo,  St.  Loais,  Mo.,  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  owned • 494 

Branches  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  owned 674 

Branches  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  leased 254 

Total 1,422 

In  addition  to  these  lines  there  are  29  miles  of  second  track  and  336 
miles  of  sidings,  making  total  length  of  track  1,787  miles.  Steel  rails 
of  52  to  G3  ponnds  per  yard  are  laid  upon  1,347  miles  and  52  to  56  poands 
iron  rails  upon  75  miles. 

The  renewals  convsist  of  5,302  tons  steel  rails  costing  $223,786,  and 
324,571  ties  of  oak  co.sting  8102,874.  Ballast  of  stone,  gravel,  and  cin- 
der is  now  330  miles  in  extent. 

The  rolling-stock  consists  of  321  locomotives,  183  of  which  have 
Westinghouse  train  brakes ;  299  passenger-cars,  all  equipped  with 
Westinghouse  brakes  and  Miller  couplers  and  platforms,  and  10,953 
cars  in  freight  service  and  40  used  in  road-repair  department. 
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Finahoial  condition  of  the  Missouri  Pacifio  Eailway  Company  and  Osage  Division f  June 

:jO,  I6I-9. 

LIABILITIES. 

Fandeddept 8^4,376,000.00 

Interest  on  narae,  duo  and  uncalled  for H8,802.50 

Interest  on  same,  not  dne 609, 3'-^.  99 

Bills  and  accounts  payable 1,576,530.52 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers *2, 219, 448. 70 

Sundry  accounts 18,006.25 

Total  debt 48,950,117.96 

Capital  stock 43,974,850.00 

Total  stock  and  debt 92,9*44,967.96 

ASSETS. 

Road*  fixtures,  and  equipment 47,212,820.23 

Real  estiite  otber  than  road h'OO,  502. 17 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 721, 560. 56 

Cash  on  hand 384,737.19 

Investments  in  stocks  and  bonds 47,471,950.26 

Total  assets 96,591,570.41 

Surplus 3,666,602.45 


JRevenucs  and  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

REVENUES. 

Earnings $9,692,835.18 

Dividends  and  interest,  other  companies. 565, 195.26 

Terminal  facilities 172,915.03 

Sundry  amounts 193,909.76 

10, 624, 855. 23 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating];  expenses,  including  taxes  and  ren  tals 7, 154, 969. 13 

Interest  on  funded  debt 2,4a5,876.67 

Interest  on  other  debt .'. 218,404.33 

Deficit  in  branch  lines,  earnings 124,539.38 

Expense  account,  traflic  association 15,471.06 

Dividends,  32  td  35  inclusive,  1888-^89 1,758,994.00 

Retained  by  United  States,  account  laud  grant 5.31.24 

Discount  and  premium 281,362.50 

Sundry  expenses 267,670.15 

Total 12.287,818.46 

Deficit 1,662,963.23 

Statement  ef  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Missouri  Pacifio  ^ailicay  Company  for  the 
I  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

EARNINGS. 

Passenger $2,175,842.69 

Freight 6,019,014.06 

Mail 328,328.71 

Express 233,280.38 

Miscellaneous - ..--. 936,369.34 

Total r 9,eJ-i^as>V% 
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KXPEN8BS. 


Maintenance  of  way  and  stnictnres $1,631,415.99 

Maintenance  of  equipment I,f96,200.04 

Conducting  transportation 3,112,200.48 

General  expenses 527,634.^)9 

Taxes  and  rentals 687,509.73 

Total 7,154,960.13 

Surplus 2,537,866.06 

NOBTHEBN  PAOIFIO  BAILBOAB  COMPANY. 

This  company  owns  2^72.90  miles  of  road,  the  main  line  extending 
from  Ashland,  Wis.,  to  Portland,  Oregon.  It  also  leases  1,331  miles  of 
branch  lines,  making  a  total  of  3,465.10  miles  owned  and  operated. 
The  entire  main  line  is  laid  with  steel  rails,  and  836  miles  are  ballasted 
with  stone  and  gravel. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  there  was  exx>ended  the  sum  j[>f 
$1,184,949.20  in  construction,  $705,713.73  being  on  account  of  improving 
the  old  road,  and  $479,235.47  for  building  new  roads.  The  expenditure 
for  new  equipment  amounted  to  $319,598.32.  The  new  rails  laid  during 
the  year  amounted  to  9,860.13  tons  of  steel,  at  a  cost  of  $304,542.09, 
and  1,946,020  cross-ties  were  put  in  the  track  at  a  cost  of  $588,305.42* 
The  company  has  877  miles  of  fencing  of  all  kinds,  and  2.8  miles  of 
snow-^heds. 

The  equipment  owned  consists  of  396  locomotives,  357  of  which  are 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  brakes ;  13  dining,  33  sleeping,  135  pas- 
senger, 56  baggage,  mail  and  express,  37  combination,  and  16  oflScers' 
cars,  making  a  total  of  290  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  all  of  which 
are  fitted  with  air-brakes  and  Miller  platforms.  In  the  freight  service 
there  are  4,918  box,  888  stock,  1,048  coal,  2,394  flat,  45  ferry  and  Unk, 
71  refrigerator,  15  fruit  and  270  caboose  cars,  making  a  total  of  9,649 
cars  in  this  service.    In  the  road-repair  service  there  are  141  cars. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  received  by  this  company  from  the  Gk>v- 
emment  to  June  30,  1889^  was  as  follows :  By  patent,  1,031,031.78 :  by 
certificate,  20,196,262.16,  making  a  tq|al  of  21,227,293.94  aeres,  of  whieb 
7,107,864.86  have  been  sold.  From  these  sales  the  company  has  received 
$24,820,509.97,  and  there  are  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales 
$5,119,147.44. 

The  average  price  per  acre  for  all  sales  to  date  is  $3.89,  the  maximum 
price  being  $15,  and  the  minimum  price  $1. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  June  30, 1889. 

LIABILITIES. 

Pirst-niortgage  bonds $46»  943, 000. 00 

Other  funded  debt 36,495,500.00 

Interest  on  funded  debt,  due  and  unpaid. 125,  iJitO.  42 

Interest  on  funded  debt,  aecrned  not  due 1, 8*22,  t)60. 00 

Rentals,  etc.,  accrued  not  due 375,001.06 

Bills  payable 1,975,000.00 

Accounts  payable 901,578.90 

Pay-rollfi  and  vouchers 3,016,055.21 

Due  other  companies  on  acconnt  of  traffic 17,328.45 

Suspense  account  balance 88,680.69 

Land  sales,  applicable  to  sinking  fund 2,008,886.19 
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Earnings  invested  in  equipment ^,205,239.29 

Revenne  invested  in  sinking  fands 2,494,004.26 

Total  debt l 98,468,573.49 

Capital  stock 86.172,577.91 

Total  stock  and  debt 184,641, 151.40 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures .*.  §150, 509, 466. 64 

Cost  of  equipment 12,621,585.54 

Invested  in  branches  and  other  propei*ty 2,579,365.00 

Land  contracts,  land  casb,  etc 5,119, 147.44 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand « 2,206,645.67 

Cash  on  hand 1,933,894.22 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 25, 668. 55 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 3,198,945.23 

Miscellaneous  invostmonts 6, 768. 12 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trnstees — compmy 2,494,004.26 

Bills  receivable 717,142.50 

Accounts  receivable 3,841,239.50 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 321, 406. 89 

Cash  in  hands  of  trustees  applicable  to  cancellation  of  bonds 334, 901. 67 

Total 185,910,181.23 

Surplus 1,269,029.83 

Bevenues  and  expmdiiurea  for  year  ending  June  30, 1889. 

RBYENUES. 

Earnings $19,213,264.09 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 205, 637. 59 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies ,        4,175.20 

Profits  and  interest  ou  miscellaneous  investments 305,843.34 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 1,585,401.86 

Interest  on  sinking  fund  of  company 4,004.40 

Rentals— tracks  and  terminals 213,000.12 

Increase  in  funded  debt 1,830,000.00 

Sales  of  securities  owned 1,707,641.60 

Decrease  of  property  acquired  under  decree  of  court  by  sales  of  land, 

etc : 1,247,014.67 

Total 26,406,582.87 

I 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes ' (11,921,335.89 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 2,753,980.50 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt 2,163,852.27 

Rentals — tracks,  terminals,  and  equipment 2, 220, 001. 27 

Improvements  and  equipment,  Cceur  d'Alene  Railway 21,400.86 

Changing  grade,  Marshall,  Mont 53,330.14 

General  interest  and  miscellaneous 73,232.52 

Sinking-fund  requirements — company 742, 280. 52 

New  construction 1,184,949.20 

New  equipment 319,598.32 

Inorease  in  material  and  supplies 634,151.30 

Expenses  of  land  department 458,272.12 

Branch  lines,  surveys  and  miscellaneous  property ..* 22'*, 603. 02 

Increase  in  cash  in  bands  of  trustees,  applicable  to  the  cancellation 

of  bonds 120,  .345. 13 

Decrease  in  capital  stock 316,040.26 

Land  receipts  credited  to  property  account 1,029,640.56 

Decrease  in  current  liabilities 2,170,568.99 

Total 26,406,582.87 
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Comparative  siaiement  of  ike  earninga  and  expenses  of  ike  Nortkem  Pacific  Railrotid 

Company, 


BABKnCOB. 


Pftssenser .... 

Freight 

Hail 

ExproHfi 

Mlscellaueons 


Total 


EXPEXSBS. 


Cnnr1nctin{;tran*>portatioD 

Mnint<'baure  of  way 

Motive  power         .*. f 

Maiot(>j)aDC4'  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  taxes 


Total 

Ket  earnings 

Averas^A  miles  operated 


Eamin;:H  per  mile 
Ezpcnsoit  per  mile 


Net  earn injcs  per  mile 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnin;;s  .. 


Year  ending 
Jane  30,  ISri^. 


$5,824,163.28 

12,  877,  a37  84 

443. 637.  77 

298, 170.  18 

263. 658. 88 


19,707,467.05 


10,664,268.06 
1,321.675.56 


12, 185, 944. 51 


7, 521.  323. 44 


3,441.42 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1888. 


$5, 726.  .•>5 
3,540.96 


2, 185..'^9 


61.83 


$4, 577, 89a  36 

10.42n.2U.48 

399,151.64 

266.909.60 

176,  I2i.  00 


15, 8«6, 327. 88 


8, 658, 081. 52 
630,933.87 


9.289.915.39 


6,556,412.49 


3, 217. 40 


$4. 02i>.  20 
2. 887. 4U 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Increase. 
Increase. 
Increase. 
Incri'nse. 
Increase. 


Increase 


Increase. 


Increase. 


Increase. 


Incroa.'te. 


Increase. 


Increase, 
lui-reose. 


2,037.80  I  Increase. 


58.62  I  Increase. 


Amonntk 


$1,249,264.98 

2,451.503.36 

44,486.13 

31,260.58 

87,535.08 


3,861,140.07 


2.205,287.44 
690,741.68 


2,896,029.12 


065,110.95 


224.02 


$801.35 
653.56 


147.70 


3.21 


OBEGON  AND  CALIPOBNIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Tbe  lines  owned  by  this  company  are  as  follows : 

Mllea. 

East  Portland,  Oregon,  to  California  State  line 367.1 

Portland,  Orej^on,  to  Corvallia 96.8 

Albany  Junction  to  Lubauuu 11.5 

Sidings  and  spur  tracks • 42.3 

Total 517.7 

Seventy-two  pftr  cent,  of  the  whole  line  is  now  laid  with  steel  r<ails, 
weighing  from  50  to  CD  pounds  per  yard.  Nearly  449  miles  of  the  road 
have  been  ballasted  with 'gravel  and  stone. 

The  company  has  49  locomotives,  40  being  equipped  with  Westing- 
house  air-brakes;  50  cars  in  passenger  service,  all  eqni|)ped  with  West- 
inghouse  air-brakes  and  Miller  platforms  and  couplers;  726  freight  cars, 
and  233  cars  for  road-repair  service;  1  C4ir  for  use  of  officeis,  and  4 
Pullman  cars  leased. 

By  an  agreement  made  by  this  company  with  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, the  latter  has  secured  control  of  this  road  and  operates  it  as  a 
continuous  line  between  Portland,  Oregon,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  company  has  received  by  patent  from  the  Government  323,068.68 
acres  of  land,  of  which  269,442.88  have  been  sold.  It  has  received  from 
sales  of  land  8541,650.33,  and  there  are  outstanding  on  account  of  time 
sales  $394,226.58,  of  which  the  sum  of  $98,992.42  is  interest.  The  aver- 
age  price  per  acre  for  all  sales  to  date  was  $2.04,  while  the  average 
price  for  sales  made  during  the  year  was  $3.96. 
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Financial  condition  of  the  Oregon  and  Califm^nia  liailroad  Compani/,  June  30,  1889. 

LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bonds 114,246,000.00 

Interest  on  same ♦. * 1.170.00 

Dividends  unpaid .  2,.'i83.23 

Accounts  payable 334,604.87 

Income  for  redemption  of  bonds 72,334.32 

Total  debt 14,  r>5fi,  692. 42 

Capital  stock 19,00C,000.0O 

Total  stock  and  debt 33, 656,  ()9-2. 42 

ASSETS. 

Road,  fixtures,  and  equipment.... 31,127,000.00 

Real  estate,  other  than  road 40,078.95 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 302, 18:5. 91 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 173,46*.i.35 

Bills  receivable 1,570.00 

Accounts 2,048,277.77 

Total 33, 692,  .572. 98 

Surplus 35,880.56 

Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Oregon  and  California  Eailroad 

Company. 


EABNIXGS. 

PaMenj^er 

Freight 

MaU  

£xpi*eiiM 

MiBc.Uaneous 

Totol 

EXPEXSKS. 

Maintenance  of  way  nn<l  stractaros 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

Contlacting  t  rannpovtat  inn 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

Total 

Ifet  eaminp:9 

Average  miles  operated 

Eaminjss  per  mile 

Expenses  perniilo 

Ket  earnings  per  mile 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings 


Year  ending 
June  3u,  1880. 


$911,  GOO.  60 

643,613.41 

61,044.41 

27. 02.^  34 

43, 038. 27 


1, 687. 220. 00 


837.220.10 
101. 004. 42 
421  757. 33 
154,274.74 


1.017,355.68 


600.873.41 


461.80 


$3,653.50 
2, 203. 02 


1,450.67 


60.20 


Year  ending 
June  30, 1888. 


$636,108.35 

420,  7<K).  00 

46,  744. 77 

26, 195.  03 

23, 170. 77 


1, 152, 025. 82 


312,  014.  30 

91.432.69 

368, 844.  04 

112,973.36 


885.  264. 48 


2G7, 661. 34 


44H.80 


$2,668.00 
1,  9?-^.  51 


596.39 


70.78 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Increase . . 
Increase . . 
Increase . 
Increase . 
Inert  aHo . 


Increase 


Increase . . 
IncreaHO  . 
Incrfnse.. 
Increase . . 


Increase . 


Increase  


Increase 


Increase 
Incre.ise 


Increase 


Decrease. 


Amount. 


$275, 601. 31 

222,912.51 

15,199.64 

8 '8. 31 

19, 861. 50 


534, 303. 27 


25, 214. 80 

0. 061. 73 

55, 913. 20 

41.301.38 


132,001.20 


402,212.07 


13.00 


$1,084.60 
230.51 


854.18 


16.49 


ST.  JOSEPH  AND   GRAND   ISLAND  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


The  length  of  the  main  line  of  this  road  is  251.7  miles,  with  branch 
lines  amounting  to  202  miles,  making  a  total  of  453.7  miles  operated. 
The  entire  main  line  is  laid  with  steel  rails.  The  ties  are  of  white  oak 
and  average  2,800  per  mile. 
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The  rolling  stock  comprises  26  locomotives,  all  of  which  are  equipped 
with  the  Westinghonse  brake,  11  passenger,  5  baggage,  mail  and  express, 
and  1  officers'  car;  making  a  total  of  17  cars  in  the  passenger  depart- 
ment, qJll  of  which  are  equipped  with  Westinghonse  brakes  and  Miller 
platforms.  The  freight  equipment  embraces  454  boK,  99  stock,  41  coal, 
43  flat,  and  12  caboose  cars;  making  a  total  of  649  cars  in  this  depart* 
ment. 

The  company  does  not  report  any  operations  of  its  land  department, 
but  reports  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  462,573.24  acres  of 
land  have  been  certified  or  patented  by  the  Government. 

The  last  report  received  from  this  company  was  that  for  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1888. 

Financial  condition  of  the  St,  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Bailroad  Company^  December  31, 

1888. 

LIABILITIES. 

Pirst-mortgage  bonds *- $6,964,000.00 

Certificates  for  first-mortgage  bonds,  etc 51,344.43 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 10, 5(20.00 

Other  funded  debt '  1,673,000.00 

Certificates  for  second-mortgage  bonds,  ete 30, 382. 03 

Interest  on  funded  debt,  due  and  unpaid 1,400.00 

Interest  on  funded  d  bt,  accrued  not  due 70,  000.00 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers : 200,945.53 

Due  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 22,693.08 

Accounts  payaole : 654,664.69 

Total  debt 9,678,949.75 

Capital  stock 4,600,000.00 

Total  stock  and  debt 14,278,949.75 

ASSETS. 

Road  fixtures  and  equipment 13,230,  567.88 

Equipment  and  improvement  fund 9,  740.82 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 25,722.61 

StooKs  and  bonds  owned  by  company 468,500.00 

Due  from  other  companies  and  individuals 44,  7:)8. 09 

Bills  receivable 471,380.20 

Total  assets 14,250,649.60 

Deficit 28,300.15 

Revenues  and  Expenditures  for  the  year  1886. 

REVENUES. 

Earnings : $l,011,lo9.72 

Interest  on  bonds  owned 2,160.00 

Discount  and  interest 1,561.39 

Miscellaneous  income 140,917.46 

Total  1,155,748.67 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses 732,748.57 

Interest  ou  first-mortgage  bonds 420,000.00 

New  construction 20,880.04 

New  equipment* 700*00 

Orgaoization  expenses 4,081.53 

Old  construction,  adjusted 240.52 

Total  1,177,250.66 

Deficit 21.502.09 


* 


Credit 
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ST.    LOUIS,    EBON    MOUNTAIN  AND    SOUTHEBN    BAJXWAY    OOMPANT. 

The  namber  of  miles  owned  and  operated  by  this  company  is  1,208, 
being  490  miles  from  St.  Loais,  Mo.,  to  Texarkana,  Ark.,  and  718  miles 
of  branch  lines.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  10  miles  of  second  track 
and  266  miles  of  sidings,  making  in  all  1,484  miles  of  tracks,  890  of 
which  are  laid  with  steel  rails  of  52  to  76  ponnda  per  yard.  New 
steel  rails  were  laid  to  the  amount  of  3,482  tons,  at  an  expense  of 
$122,409;  there  were  put  in  the  track  500,300  new  ties  of  oak,  costing, 
with  labor  of  laying,  (171,620.  The  ballasting  has  been  increased  20 
miles  and  some  additions  made  to  fencing. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  172  locomotives,  110  of  which  have  West- 
inghouse  brakes;  111  cars  in  passenger  service,  all  except  10  being 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  train  brakes  and  Miller  couplers  and 
platforms ;  4,642  freight  cars  and  38  cars  in  road-repair  service. 

This  company  has  received  from  the  Government  1,327,704.86  acres 
of  land,  of  which  it  has  sold  598,725.98,  and  still  holds  728,978.88  acres. 
The  cash  receipts  from  all  sales  to  date  amount  to  $1,856,199.34  and 
there  are  outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  $492,684.49,  of  which  the 
sam  of  $65,047.99  is  interest. 

Financial  condition  of  the  St,  Loui$f  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Bailwasf  Company,  June 

30,  1889. 

UABILrnXB. 

Funded  debt y $39,516,647.91 

Interest  on  same,  dne  and  uncalled  for 38,874.75 

Interest  on  same  accroed,  not  doe ! 697,564.25 

Aoconnts  payable 2,226,980.61 

Total  debt 42, 479, 957. 6« 

Capital  stock 25,758,250.00 

Total  stock  and  debt 68,238,207.62 

ASSETS. 

Boad,  fixtures,  and  equipment ...• 58,336,749.86 

Real  estate 537,284.72 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc 2,323,466.38 

Casbonhand 328,883.47 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 8,398,8^.72 

Advances  on  account  of  sui^veys 32,047.79 

Accounts  receivable  (due  from  sundry  railroads  and  individuals)  ....  1,846, 079. 43 


Total  assets 71,803,397.36 

Surplus 3,566,189.84 

Bevenuee  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

REVENUES. 

Earnings <8,390,277.63 

Profits  on  stocks  and  bonds  of  otbor  companies 19, 854. 50 

Sundry  amounts 31,714.98 

Total 8,441,847.11 

EXPBNi>rruiuis. 

Operating  expenses .*. 6,496,993.73 

Interest  on  funded  debt 2,404,868.46 

Interest  on  otber  debts ^>^^%^ 
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F.kpensc  of  tra(Bc  association 

i<etuiiic  I  by  United  States  ou  accouut  of  land  grant. 

Discount  and  premium 

Sundry  amounts 


$5,790,21 

6(>,352.92 
87,395.99 


TotAl 8,076,805.19 

Surplus 365,041.93 


Co7uparative  statement  of  the  earn%ng$  and  expenste  of  the  St,  Louis f  Iron  Mountain  and 

Southern  JiailKay  Company. 


BARN  INCH. 


PaABCDf^cr 

Freluht 

Muif 

Express- 

MiscellaDeons. 


Total. 


XXPEX8E8. 

Condnctin^  trannportation.. 

MaiiitenaQce  of  way 

Motive  power      

Mainteimnce  of  car'i 

General  expenses  and  taxes. 


Total 

Neteamingt 

Avoraj^o  miles  operated. 


Earninjxs  per  mile. 
Expenses  pur  mile. 


Net  earnings  per  mile 4.. 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  eaniings 


1 


Year  endin<: 
June  30, 1880. 


$1, 6M.  183. 71 

6,052,100.62 

195,900.67 

196.696.85 

251.305.78 


Year  ending 
June  30, 1888. 


$1,595,229.88 

5,928.019.17 

191, 8i4. 29 

177, 101.  «6 

206,976.76 


8, 390, 277. 63  I      8, 090, 171. 04 


2, 091, 86a  00 

1, 098, 20:(.  99 

l,4^2,66l.2^ 

38H.  169.96 

194. 418. 10 


6, 253, 311. 39*      4. 853, 348. 02 


3,136,966.24 


1. 196.00 


$7, 015. 28 
4, 3»2. 40 


2, 622.  as 


1. 832, 741. 84 

1. 120. 930.  73 

1. 3.S4.  769. 26 

389, 101.  09 

155.dU5.10 


3,245.823.92 


1, 145. 00 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Increase. 
Incretthe. 
Incr*  ase. 
Increase- 
Increase. 


Increase 


Increase 


Decrease... 


Increase 


$7,073.51  I  Ueereaae. 
4, 238. 73  I  IncreoMO  . 


2,834.78  '  Decrca.<<e. 


62.61 


59.92  I  Increase 


Increase..... 
Decrease  — 

Increase 

Decrease  .... 
Increaxe 


Amount. 


$98,963.86 

124.081.45 

4, 0.'ia  38 

19,694.99 

44,419.03 


291.109.00 


260,116.2! 

22,726.74 

127,802.02 

2,931.13 

38,613.00 


900,063.37 


108,857.68 


51.00 


$58.23 
153.67 


211.90 


2.69 


ST.  LOUIS  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  main  line  of  this  road  extends  from  St.  Louis  to  Seneca,  Mo., 
a  distance  of  32G.28  miles.  It  also  operates  1,003.19  miles  of  bniuch 
lines,  making  a  total  of  1,329.47  miles  of  road  operated. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  the  company  laid  2,311.11  tons 
of  steel  rails,  at  a  cost  of  $76,718.76,  and  476,586  cross-ties,  at  a  cost  of 
$llo,851.56. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  171  locomotives,  117  passenger  cars,  a 
one-half  interest  in  8  sleeping  cars,  2,006  box  cars,  1,051  stock  cars, 
1,668  coal  cars,  39  flat  cars,  50  refrigerator  cars,  60  short  mining  cars, 
and  98  caboose  cars.    It  also  has  170  cars  in  road-repair  service. 

Thie  following  statements  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  com- 
pany June  30, 1889 : 

linanoial  condition  of  the  St,  Louie  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  June  30, 1889. 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $31,754,500.00 

Interest  on  same,  due  and  accrued 610,777.00 

Interest  on  funded  debt,  accrued,  not  dne 214,905.83 

Divideuda  anpsdd  ....  ...•• 257,500.00 
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Accoanto  payable 

Pay-rolls  and  vonchere. 


^674, 405. 73 
(511,811.24 


Total  debt „ 34,123,899.80 

Capital  stock 30,000,000.00 

'  Total  stock  aud  debt ^ 64, 123. 899. 80 


ASSETS. 

Boad,  fixtures,  and  eqaipment 57, 622, 713. 53 

Fael,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 173,605.09 

Cash  on  hand 1 396,114.48 

Company's  stoclcs  and  bonds  owned  by  company 3, 640, 700. 00 

OtBer  stocks  aud  bonds ,.^ 1,123,349.08 

Miscellaneous  investments 62,258.13 

Bills  receivable 1.838,019.95 

Acconnts  receivable 2,241,784.05 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 140. 994. 00 

Total  assets 67, 239, 538. 31 


Surplus 3,115,638.51 

Bevenues  and  expendUure$. 

REVENUES. 

Earnings ^,807,175,75 

Dividends  on  stocks  of>other  companies 106.48 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies : 280. 00 

Interest  :Ind  profits  on  miscellaneous  investments 1,141, 163.94 

Total 6, 948, 726. 17 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses,  rentals,  taxes,  and  improvements 4, 094, 344. 03 

Interest  on  otner  funded  debt,  and  sinking  fund 2,037,071.96 

Dividends,  7  per  cent,  on  first  preferred  aud  4^  on  preferred 765, 000. 00 

Total 6, 896, 415. 99 

Surplus 52,310.18 

Comparative  statement  of  the  earninga  and  expenses  of  the  St,  Louis  and  San  Francisco  BaiU 

way  Company, 


Year  ending 
June  30, 1889. 

Year  ending 
Jnne  30,1888. 

Difference. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Amoant. 

BARxmos. 
Paaaenffer .............................. 

$1,260,947.84 

i,U29,284.06 

139, 073, 67 

135.960.05 

232. 910. 23 

$1, 297. 691. 18 

4, 265,  870.  57 

120. 454. 53 

144,699.01 

18i.  IGl.  91 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Increase  

Decrease..... 
Increase  

$37,643.34 

236, 086. 61 

9,619.04 

8,738.96 

Freight 

^^aii. 

ExDress , 

Mi«*o<»llaiieonji  ^..-.-T-r-r-T-r--*,-,, 

48,748.82 

Total 

6, 807, 175. 75 

6,021,277^20 

Decrease 

214,101.45 

XXPKNBES. 

Condaotinc  Ironaoortaf  Ion .............. 

Maiutenance  of  wav .................... 

Motive  DOwer 

Maintenance  of  cars 

Gt^noral  exDeuses  and  taxes 

Total 

3,720,063.24 

3,420,361.62 

Increase 

300. 301. 62 

Net  eaminffs  ........................... 

2,086,512.51 

2,  COO,  916. 68 

Decrease 

614,403.07 

Avers  £re  miles  oDcmted............. .... 

t    1,329.13 

1,249.29 

Inoreaae 

79.84 

Siirtiini?s  ner  mile. ...................... 

$i,  369. 15 
2,  799. 32 

$4, 819. 76 
2,737.84 

Decrease 

Increase  

$460.60 
61.48 

KxKeUHen  dot  mile  ...................... 

Net  eamintrs  ner  mile................... 

1,669.83 

2,081.91 

Decrease 

612  08 

lVrc^nt.'j«»e  of  expenses  to  eaminpi 

M.07 

66.80 

Increase 

\ 
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ST.  PAUL  AND  DX7LUTH  BAILBOAB  OOHPANY. 

The  main  line  of  this  company  extends  from  St.  Panl  to  Dnlaih, 
Minn.,  a  distance  of  155  miles.  It  also  owns  28.50  miles  and  leases  64 
miles  of  branch  lines,  making  a  total  of  247.50  miles  operated.  More 
than  one  half  of  the  road  is  ballasted  with  gravel|  and  211  miles  are 
laid  with  steel  rails. 

During  the  year  .ending  Jane  30, 1889,  there  were  placed  in  the  track 
969  tons  of  steel  rails,  at  a  cost  of  112,917.97,  and  95,737  cross- ties,  at  a 
cost  of  $16,617.19. 

The  rolling-stock  consists  of  70  locomotives,  21  of  which  are  equipped 
with  Westinghouse  brakes;  61  cars  in  the  passenger  service,  all  equipped 
with  Westinghouse  brakes  and  Miller  platforms,  and  2,432  cars  in  the 
freight  service. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  received  by  patent  from  the  Government 
was  815,482.75,  and  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  655,753.71,  making  a 
total  of  1,471,236.46  acres.  There  had  been  sold  397,436.76  acres,  the 
total  receipts  from  all  sales  amounting  to  $1,492,295.43,  and  there  are 
outstanding  on  account  of  time  sales  $201,015.84.. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the  oom* 
pany  June  30, 1889 : 

jnnandal  condition  of  the  St,  Paul  and  Duluth  Bailroad  Company  June  30, 1889. 

LIABIUTUBS. 

Firat-mortgage  bonds $1,000,000.00 

Beoond-mortgage  bonds 2,000,000.00 

Interest  on  same,  aoomed,  not  dae 45,8:i3.S8 

Other  fanded  debt 710,000.00 

Interest  on  same,  accmed,  not  dne 8,333.33 

Dividends  unpaid,  No.  15 107,290.00 

Accounts  payable 68,514.78 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 138, 136.76 

Sinkingfunds  unintrested 85,767.79 

State  treasurer  (taxes) 15,129.41 

Deferred  laud  and  stumpage  receipts 211, 984. 43 

Land  and  stumpage  income  expended  prior  to  July  1,  1888,  in  con- 
struction, improvements,  and  betterments 788, 566. 40 

Total  debt 6,179,566.28 

Capitalstock 10,057,liail 

Total  stock  and  debt 15,216, 674. 34 

ASSETS. 

Road  fixtures  and  eqnipmeiit 12,735,098.65 

Land  contracts,  land  cash,  etc .^6,512. 48 

Fuel,  material  and  stores  on  band 103,795.48 

Cash  on  hand 319.685.85 

Other  stocks  and  bonds ,, • 1,272,693.22 

Miscellaneous  investments 159,675.87 

Other  accounts 6,682.17 

giukiug  fund  in  hands  of  trustees  company 85,707.79 

Bills  receivable 155,47L95 

Accounts  receivable 147,835.04 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 65, 190.06 

Cash  in  hands  of  assistant  treasurer  for  payment  of  dividend,  No.  15.  107, 290, 00 

Total  assets 15, 216, 598. . 58 

Deficit 75,76 
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B$9mn^  and  eoBpeiuUturwfar  ih9  year  mding  June  30, 1889. 

BBYBNUBS. 

Earninga $1,406,865.74 

Receipts  of  the  land  department • 131,507.66 

Rental  Minnesota,  St.  Croix  and  Wisconsin,  lease.... 15,000.00 

Rental  Dnlnth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad,  lease 450.00 

Depot  facilities  famished  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad  ..,«....•.  1, 356. 00 

Premlam  on  second-mortgage  bonds 10,875.00 

Dividends  received , 6,860.56 

Amount  allowed  by  Stillwater  and  St.  Panl  Railroad  for  expenditures 
made  prior  to  January  1, 1889,  which  had  been  charged  by  St.  Paul 

and  Duluth  Railroad  to  operating  expense 15,470.07 

Total 1,588,385.03 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  (including  taxes  and  rentals) $1, 131,283.76 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 50,000.00 

Interest  on  second-mortgage  bonds 69,701.65 

Interest  on  other  debt 19,294.19 

Dividends:  No.  14,  declared  December,  1888 187,750.50 

Dividends:  No.  15,  declared  July,  1889 107,290.00 

Expenses  of  the  land  department 19,911.19 

Expense  account,  second  mortgage  bonds 3,229.50 

Total 1,588,460.79 

Deficit 75.76 

Statement  of  the  eaminge  and  ea^enaea  of  the  St  Paul  and  Duluth  Bailroad  Company  for 

the  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

EABNING8. 

Passenger 1 $395,232.42 

Freight 963,929.06 

Mail 18,174.08 

Express *. 17,991.71 

Miscellaneous 11,538.47 

Total \ $1,406,865.74 

EXPENSES.  • 

Maintenance  of  wa^  and  structures 209,393.01 

Maintenance  of  equipment 152,648.22 

Conducting  transportation 1.  526,024.99 

Grenerad  expenses  and  taxes 164,327.52 

Total 1.052,393.74 

Surplus 354,472.00 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  MANITOBA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  company  operates  3,024.44  miles  of  road,  the  main  line  extend* 
ing  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Vincent  and  Neche,  Minn.,  connecting  with 
lines  running  into  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  westerly  from  Grand 
Forks,  Dak.,  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  with  a  connection  to  Helena,  Mont. 
It  also  has  numerous  branches  which  act  as  important  feeders  to  the 
main  line.    The  entire  main  line  is  laid  with  steel  rails. 

By  purchase  and  consolidation  this  company  acquired  the  lines 
of  the  First  Division  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Bailroad  and  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  Bailroad  Companies,  and  also  certain  lands  granted  to  the 
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State  of  Minnesota  to  aid  in  the  constraction  of  a  railroad  through  the 
route  traversed  by  these  lines.  The  total  grant  of  lands  to  this  com- 
pany amounts  to  3,848,000  acres,  and  there  have  been  patented  and 
certified  for  patent  3,156,433.62  acres.  The  quantity  disposed  of  and 
the  receipts  are  not  furnished. 

The  equipment  comprises  240  locomotives,  30  sleeping,  02  first-class, 
8  emigrant,  55  baggage,  mail  and  express,  22  combination,  and  3  other 
cars,  making  a  total  of  210  in  the.  passenger  department,  and  5,179  box, 
528  stock,  1,953  flat,  and  156  caboose  cars,  making  a  total  of  7,816  cars 
in  the  freight  department.  There  are  also  135  cars  used  in  road-repair 
service. 

The  last  report  received  from  this  company  was  that  for  the  yearend- 
ing  June  30, 1888. 

Financial  condition  of  the  St,  Fault  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Bailway  Company  Juu$ 

30,  1888. 

UABUJTIBS. 

First-mortgage  bonds  and  other  funded  debt $55,283,943.80 

Interest  on  fanded  dobt«  accrued,  not  due 200,093.33 

Taxes  not  yet  payable 148,144.93 

Sinking  fund 181,216.64 

Fund  for  renewals  and  additions , 1,045,037.95 

Total  debt 56,858,436.65  .i 

Capital  stock 20,000,000.00 

Total  stock  and  debt 76,858,436.66 

ASSETS. 

Road,  fixtures,  and  equipment 72,283,812.73 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 1,477,293.07 

Cash  on  hand 1,152,101.27 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 3,609,703.41 

Miscellaneous  investments $.  1,309,341.49 

Total  assets 79,832,251.97 

Surplus 2, 9r3, 815. 33 


• 


Bevenuee  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883« 

REVENUES. 

Earnings $9,561,905.61 

Interest  on  miscellaneous  investments 450,758.89 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 271,938.65 

Amount  realized  from  sale  of  bonds  issued 12,293,967.00 

Net  decrease  of  other  assets 563,289.03 

Sale  of  timber  lands,  non  land  grant 22,398.90 

Unexpended  balance  of  improvement  fund 21,092.32 

Increase  of  liabilities  not  current  (undue  taxes) 68,900.50 

Total 23.254,250.84 

EXTENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes 5,419,986.83 

Interest  on  funded  debt 2,793,751.23 

Reduction  of  funded  debt 300,000.00 

New  construction 8, 225, 6:^7. 69 

New  equipment 1,464,127.59 

Dividends 1,200,000.00 
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SecQiitles  parchased (1,727,930.18 

Other  properties  parcbased 1, 830,  "'^5. 90 

Fremiamon  bonds  redeemed 15,000.00 


Total 22,977,319.48 

Sarplns ....'. 27G.  931. 43 

SOUTHEEN  PACIFIC  BAILBOAD  COMPANY  OP  CALIPOENIA. 

The  mileage  of  this  company  Jane  30, 1889,  was — 

MUoa. 

Main  line,  Alcalde  to  Yama,  and  branches ^ 9r>2. 87 

Coast  division,  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Margarita,  and  branches 304. 71 

Total 1,257.58 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  daring  the  year  in  station 
buildings,  bridges,  and  side  tracks.  The  extensions  made  to  main  line 
and  branches,  amount  in  all  to  over  200  miles. 

The  rolling  stock  owned  December  31,  1888,  was  223  locomotives,  291 
cars  in  passenger  service,  5,001  cars  in  freight  service,  and  58  cars  used 
in  road-repair  department. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  for  which  patents  had  been  issued  by 
the  Government  to  December  31,  1888,  was  1,230,075.38,  of  which 
1,207,932.13  had  bean  sold.  The  amount  of  cash  received  from  sales  of 
laud  to  that  date  was  $5,959,264.21,  and  there  was  then  outstanding  on 
account  of  time  sales  83,264,410.25,  of  which  $79,069.73  was  interest. 

The  last  report  received  from  this  company  was  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1888. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Souihei'n  Padfio  Bailroad  Company  (of  California)  June  30, 

1889. 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $43, 794, T.00. 00 

Accounts  payable  1,68^2,966.53 

Trustees,  land-grant  mortgage 468,383.86 

Sinking  funds  uninvested 78,048.65 

Total  debt 46,023,899.04 

Capital  stock 59,726,800.00 

Total  stock  and  debt 105,750,699.04 


ASSETS. 

Road,  fixtures,  and  equipment 111,589,770.51 

Land  contracts,  land  casii,  ^tc 3, 024, 994. 63 

Casbon  hand 324,559.41 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 39, 000. 00 

Sinking  funds  in  hands  of  trustees 874,062.51 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 542.97 

Total  assets 115,852,930.03 

SURPLUS. 

Income  from  land  sales  for  redemption  of  bonds f9, 114, 878. 49 

Income  for  sinking  funds 847,678.65 

GK3neral  income 139,673.85 

Total 10,102,230.99  % 
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Comparaiive  $t4tt0ment  of  the  earninga  and  expenses  of  the  Southern  Padjlc  EaXW^tti 

(Company, 


EARNINGS. 


Pauen^er 

iiebt . . . 

Maif. 


Freii 


Express 

Mneellaneoas 


Total 


EXPEX8ES. 


Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

Condnctinii  traDsportatiom 

General  expenses  and  taxes #... 


Total. 

ITet  earnings *.... 

Average  miles  operated. 


Bamlttgs  per  mile  . 
Expenses  -per  mile< 


K«t  earnings  per  mile 4* 

Patcantage  »f  elpensos  to  eaminjts. 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1889. 


$3, 129, 824. 10 

4. 717, 976. 81 

120,810.04 

93, 823. 83 

460, 546. 17 


8,522,08L04 


1, 669, 075. 80 
a%,992.37 

8, 021,  &9].  44 
634,578.23 


6, 163, 137. 84 
■  ■■  ■«■" 


Year  ending 
Jane  30,  1888. 


$2, 999. 371. 40 

6,  513, 570.  39 

116.321.14 

90,728.80 

141, 739. 47 


8,870,73L20 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Amoitntk 


Increase... 
Decronso . . 
Increase.. 
Dcciease  . 
Increase. .. 


Decrease . 


1, 479, 172. 60 
681, 803. 28 

3, 291, 536. 04 
610,25a  46 


6, 062, 770. 38 


2,359,843.20 


1, 240. 82 


$6,868.82 

4.966.98 


1, 901. 84 


72.31 


2,807,960.82 


1,090.35 


Increase... 
Increase... 
Decrease . , 
Increase... 


tncre«se . . . . . 


Decrease.. 


Increase. 


$8,135.67  I  Decrease. ..< 
5, 560. 30     Decrease 


2,575.28 


68.85 


Decrease 


JEAcreMie*  • .  • . 


#id0.45S.70 

795,593.58 

4,488.90 

&.9W.97 

818,806.70 


M7, 750.1* 


190. 802.21 
165vl8B.00 
28t,M4.00 

a«»sit.77 


108.387.41 


448.U7.0 
1M.«7 


11,286.85 
603.41 


878L4C 
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TEXAS  AND  PAOlflO  EAILWATT  COMPAirr. 

The  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 1871,  entitled 
^^AvL  act  to  incorporate  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  for  other  purposes"  (16  Stat.,  673), 
provides : 

Sec.  13.  That  the  presideut  of  the  company  shall  anuually,  by  the  first  day  of  Ju]^, 
make  a  report  aod  file  it  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  report  dballM 
tinder  oath,  exhibiting  the  financial  situation  of  the  company,  the  amodtit  of  motie/ 
received  and  expended,  and  the  nnniber  miles  of  road  constructed  each  yaat ;  a&d 
farther,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  stockholders,  of  the  directors,  and  ot^Si 
other  officers  of  the  company,  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed,  and  the  amount  thereof 
Actually  paid  in,  d  description  of  the  lines  of  road  surveyed  atid  fixed  upon  fi>r  con- 
struction,  the  amount  received  from  passengers  and  for  freight,  respectively,  otL  tlid 
road,  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  said  road  and  its  fixtures,  and  a  tru«  Btaiement 
of  the  indebtedness  of  said  company  and  the  various  kinds  therecff. 

,  The  last  report  of  this  company,  under  the  foregoing  piTOvision  of 
law,  was  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  report  of  the  milroad  engineer  is  submitted  herewith  as  Appeit- 
dix  No.  1,  and  gives  full  information  as  to  the  physical  condition  oi  the 
several  railroads  inspected  by  him. 

Numerous  requests  having  been  addressed  to  this  Bureau  for  copies  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  railroads  coming  under  its  jurisdiction,  I  have 
caused  a  compilation  to  be  made  of  the  principal  acts  relating  to  the 
bonded  and  laud-grant  railroads,  and  submit  it  herewith  as  Appendix 
No.  2. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servsnt) 

"  H.  A.  Taylor, 

Hon.  John  VV.  NoBle,  Commissioner. 

Secretary  of  tlie  Interior. 
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BEI^OR*  OF  RAILROAD  BFGmBBE. 

t)iDt»AtttMteNT  OP  THE  iNtEItlOft, 
OPi^lCE  COMMiSStOKER  OF  RAILROADS. 

tVabhington,  Novvmher  1,  1889. 

Sir  t  t  have  ttio  honor  to  dabi^il  the  followiog  report  of  the  inspection  of  railroads 
coming  ntider  the  supervision  of  this  bareau,  made  during  the  tuonths  of  July.  An- 
l^tist,  and  September  of  the  present  j^ear.  and  embracing  the  fplliy^ing  toads :  Uliion 
Pacific,  Central  tacific,  l^ioux  City  and  Pacific,  Central  Branch  Union  I*acific,  North- 
ern Pacific,  Oregon  and  California.  St.  Paul  and  Dulath,  Cliicago,  St.  Paul,  Mitineap- 
blis  and  Omaha,  Bdrlihgtoh  and  Missoati  River,  in  Nebraska,  and  Southetli  Paciho 
oi'.Cailfomia. 

nklOk  ^AOIPIC  RAILWAY. 

The  iHf^pd&tiondOf  the  main  line  from  Omaha,  Nebti,  to  Ogdeh,  Utah|  and  the  Ohejr- 
ehiie  Division  between  Chejbnnc  And  DeiHrer,  Were  made  in  August^  in  company  with 
the  division  officers,  by  whose  attention  and  coilrtesy  fall  opportunities  wer6  given 
for  examining  the  track,  buildings,  and  equipments 

The  mil^ftgC  operated  Jane  dO,  ldH9,  wM : 

Miles. 

Union  Pacific,  main  line  •^••..a «..«.ii..B sb.c ^ 1,040.48 

Kansas  Division  ....a.  i...  .*...-*.. *i. *.«...*»..  i k...-....^. 642.94 

Leavenworth  Branch  ...4*i.4..«b.k.tfk..k4.c.b ^ ;. 31.93 

Cheyenne  Division i &.;.••  %i^*k**h*.^.i.*...k^ a<..4 <. a      106.08 

fotal  Union  t>aoiflc w....w.  ..**-i.w-*fc  .-.*.i..- 1,821.43 

Auxiliary  lines  operated  andcontroiled-.<.4i>..Ai.«3.*«..w ;. i...*.^  3,073.84 

Toial  of  Union  ^aoi£ic  system  .wi...»ti.Ai.«4  4.<.. i..4..^.4.^..  4,89&.9if 

tliis  BhdW6  a  6ihAM  inctM^  dkiring  the  year  liitMie  by  <}ottibletifag  the  ltlii(fu  t^acifioi 
Xiincolh  tod  dbldrado  ^iIwIk^  In  Eailsas,  Which  addbd  l30«9i  miles,  atid  by  btiildhig 
ftQ\h  Lotai6Viil6^  Colo.,  td  cdal  mtiies^  $,fiSB  knileS. 

The  renewals  Of  rails  ft&d  ties  haVe  been  sb  mAde  that  the  tifack  is  k^bt  in  excel- 
lent COhditibh.  ttpon  the  Utiidn  Division  123.5  miles  Of  new  Bteel  Ahi  20  taiiles  of 
iron  rails  have  been  liud.  Upbfi  the  &iltiliar^  lifaes  69.2  ttiiles  of  steel  and  56.25  of 
iirbh  haVe  been  used,  ^mf  additions  hftve  beeil  fiiade  to  side-tracks  between  Omaha 
and  Ogden,  amounting  to  153,222  feet,  and  between  Denver  and  Cheyenne  to  3,46^ 
feet. 

New  fences  to  the  exteht  of  Over  75  mileS  have  also  been  built  Upon  these  two 
divisions-,  and  a  t^ommenoebient  mikde  to  relay  eome  of  the  track  with  75-pound  rails, 
about  20  miles  of  it  being  itai  dsb  June  80,  18<^.  Fot  iteneWals  and  repairs  upon  the 
W^e  isj^stem  l,446v228  tied  have  been  used,  of  Which  more  than  one^third  are  of 
oaki    Only  a  small  fUnoUnt  of  ballaatinff  wAb  done  dnrini^  the  year. 

At  Omaha  And  Conncil  Blafb  new  sTdinfIs  and  connecting  ttacks  of  10,984  feet 
length  have  been  laid  ;  a  depot  built  at  Thirteenth  street,  Omaha;  an  addition  made 
to  the  oil'honse  at  Ottiaha)  tind  souie  new  tools  pat  into  the  inachine-shop.  At  South 
OtnafaA  the  enliirgement  of  sitiidgs  aknouhts  to  i0,060  feet;  NeW  passing  tracks  hatB 
been  laid  At  Millard)  Thni^ton,  and  Elkhofh. 

The  n^w  buildings  recently  put  up  at  several  stations  show  that  the  conipany  is 
desironsof  pleasing  Its  ciis^omel:*  by  providing  fbr  their  use  ooniinodious  de)[)ot  biiild<» 
ings  that  havi^  some  architectural  nkerit  and  solidity^  in  place  of  the  very  plain 
Woodi^n  boxee»  at  fli^t  Constructed. 

At  Valloy  there  is  a  very  neat  stone  and  brick  passenger  house,  brick  bhgine  and 
pump  bouse,  and  elevated  coal  chute ;  the  yard  has  been  newly  arranged  and  6,580 
ilset  of  sidings  put  dbwOi  At  Central  City  neW  stock-yards  have  been  built.  Colum- 
bus has  an  excellent  stone  and  brick  paseenger  hoiise  And  well  atfanged  tard. 

.Qrahd  Island  has  a  hew  twenty-five  stAll  brick  engitte-house,  elevated  coal  chute 
of  forty  pockets,  good  clinker-pit)  stone  fthops  for  cAr  and  smith  Work,  Well  attanged 
oil-house  with  large  under-ground  tanks,  sand-house,  and  new  sidings  and  spurs 
Amounting  to  14,860  feet.  At  Shelton  and  Gibbon  neW  stoCk-yards  have  been  built 
and  siditigs  laid  to  the  extent  of  2,855  feet.  At  Kearney  new  sidings  have  been  laid 
3^608  feet  in  length.  At  Overton  a  new  depot  has  been  built.  At  North  JPlatte  the  yard 
has  been  put  in  excellent  order;  new  eoal  chute  of  thirty-two  pockets,  A  clinkeKpit 
and  track  scale  have  been  put  in,  besides  a  large  addition  to  side-tracks,  equaling 
6*634  lit]eal  feet.    The  eoj^ine-house,  shopS)  afad  yatd  show  careful  superintendence. 

At  Sidney  the  enginehnnse  has  been  enlArged ;  til»W  eoal  chute  of  twenty  pocketA 
built^  and  1,185  feet  of  new  sidings  laid ;  the  yard  and  buildings  are  in  good  q^^^x« 
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Choyenno  has  been  greatly  improved  by  chauf^  in  the  yard  tracks  and  ereotibn  of 
new  buildings.  A  large  passenger  house  has  been  bnilt  of  pink  and  white  Colorado 
sandstone,  giving  abundant  room  for  the  division  offices,  and  with  wide  platforms 
level  with  uio  track  makes  a  most  excellent  improvement  over  the  former  Imilding. 
A  new  machine-shop  of  brick  wide  enough  for  eight  tracks  and  a  brick  smith  shop  are 
now  under  construction,  and  new  sidings  of  9,8^  feet  len^h  are  already  laid;  these 
improvemonts  will  make  Cheyenne  a  very  convenient  division  terminus.  At  Dana  new 
coal  mines  have  boon  opened ;  houses  fbr  the  miners,  and  buildings  for  the  working 
machinery  nearly  finished ;  machinery  and  fixtures  well  advanced,  and  1,920  feet  of 
sidings  laid ;  the  company  expects  to  begin  moving  coal  from  this  mine  before  Decem- 
ber next.  For  the  Hopkins  and  Van  Dyke  mines,  new  sidings  and  spur  tracks  have 
been  laid  to  the  extent  of  20,661  feet. 

At  Rawlins  the  passenger  house  and  hotel  are  of  good  size:  the  engine-house  has 
twenty  stalls;  smith  and  machine-shop  are  of  stone,  good  oil-nouse;  all  these  build- 
ings are  in  good  condition.  Green  River  station  has  been  improved  by  new  ooal 
chutes,  building  a  stone  pump-house,  putting  in  a  lar^  steam-pump,  and  laying  17 
miles  of  6-inch  iron  pipe  leading  to  Rock  Springs,  which  gives  a  good  supply  of  ex- 
cellent water  for  tb at  station;  the  side-tracks  have  been  extended  21,674  feet.  At 
Rock  Springs  new  track  to  the  extent  of  15,221  feet  has  been  laid  and  new  buildings 
with  heavy  machinery  are  well  under  way,  which  are  intended  to  greatly  increase 
the  output  of  coal  from  these  mines. 

At  Evanstou  new  sidings  have  been  laid  to  ooal  chutes  and  electric  light-honse, 
amounting  to  3,066  feet,  and  new  coal  chute  built. 

At  Almy  new  mine  pump,  boiler  and  pump  house  have  been  built  for  No.  7  mine, 
and  tracks  extended  7,569  feet,  making  a  great  improvement  in  the  facilities  for 
handling  coal.  New  pump-houses  have  been  built  at  Aurora  and  Medicine  Bow,  and 
now  pipe-lines,  tanks,  and  pump-houses  at  Granger  and  Church  Buttes. 

At  Ogden  a  thorough  change  has  been  made  by  the  removal  of  the  old  build- 
ings and  many  of  the  tracks,  changing  the  location  of  main  track  and.  sidings, 
laying  4,210  feet  new  tracks,  erecting  a  handsome  two-story  building  of  brick  and 
stone,  with  commodious  rooms  for  the  railway  offices  aud  the  hotel  department,  pat- 
ting np  new  freight-house  and  large  addition  to  the  ice-house.    This  work  was  cu>ne 


by  tbe  O^iden  Union  Railway  and  Depot  Company,  capital  stock  being  $300,000,  which 
is  equally  divided  between  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  Railway  Companies. 


fencing, 
but  no  renewal  of  rails  has  been  made  during  the  year. 

The  road-bed,  track,  bridges,  and  buildings  generally  have  been  kept  in  good  con* 
dition. 

KANSAS  DIVISION. 

The  inspection  was  made  in  August,  in  companv  with  the  superintendent  and 
other  officers  of  the  division,  who  rendered  every  facility  for  the  examination. 

The  road-bed,  track,  and  buildings  have  been  well  kept  np  to  the  stands^  of  a 
first-class  western  road,  very  considerable  expenditures  having  been  made  for  bnild- 
ings,  bridges,  and  track  materials,  as  well  as  for  new  steel  rails  of  7&-pound  weight  to 
replace  the  52  and  60-pound  rails  that  were  found  to  be  too  light  for  the  bnsinees  of 
some  parts  of  the  road. 

The  expenditures  for  the  principal  improvements  made  in  the  year  ending  June 


#xi,/,6u,  i\j  uiiictt  ui  uim;&  roiaiu  ytijjix  io-pounu  Bi«ei  rails,  Yiz,x  mues  between 
Kansas  City  Union  Depot  and  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Junction, 
and  SS  mile^  between  Topeka  and  Fort  Riley.  Cost  after  deducting  value  of  rails 
removed,  $194,342. 

New  stone  passe nger-honse  at  Lawrence :  Dimensions,  42  by  153  feet,  nearly  com- 
pleted, ^5,000 ;  changes  in  station  buildings  at  Watkins,  |767;  changes  made  at  Ed- 
wardsville  station,  $809 ;  new  fencing  at  various  places  on  the  road,  $5,517.  The  ex- 
penditures for  new  sidings  at  Edwardsviile,  Newman,  andFallLeaf  amount'8tof4  865. 

The  lines  of  railway  now  operated  are  as  follows:  ' 

ICHm. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Denver,  Colo g39 

Junction  City  to  Concordia,  Kans [[[[  TO 

Lawrenceburgh  to  Belleville,  Kans "111!  17 

Solomon  to  Boloit,  Kans !I!m!I!"lJJ!III  57 

Salina  t-o  McPherson,  Kans -. ll!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!!"!  36 

Salina  to  Oakley  via  Lincoln  and  Colby l---"--!!!miIIII!  "11  225 

Armstrong  to  Wyandotte  and  Enterprise  Spur l-.I-Jll-JI!.'.'"!!!!!!  4 

Total  for  the  division. "l"o4d 
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The  Cbicaj^^Oy  Kansas  and  Nebraska  branob  of  the  Chioaeo,  Rook  Island  and  Pacifio 
Railway,  recently  pat  in  operation  between  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  makes  connections  with  the  Kansas  division  at  Colby,  Kans.,  and  Limon,  Colo., 
the  latter  bein|i;  a  new  station  89  miles  from  Denyer  by  this  road  and  149  miles  by  tho 
Chicago,. Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  lines. 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

The  inspection  was  made  in  August  and  September  of  the  main  lino  between 
Ogden  and  San  Francisco,  passing  over  the  whole  of  the  subsidised  road  via  Sacra- 
mento, Lathrop,  and  Niles  to  San  Jos^;  also  from  Lathrop  to  Goshen,  not  snbsi- 
dized,  and  from  Roseville  Junction  to  the  State  line  of  Oregon,  for  which  lands  have 
been  granted  by  the  United  States.  , 

The  total  length  of  lines  belonging  to  this  company  and  operated  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  was,  June  .30,  1889,  1,360.28  miles,  of  which  860.66  were  subsidized 
by  United  States  bonds  and  lands,  and  296.5  miles,  between  Roseville  Junction,  on 
the  main  line,  and  the  Oregon  State  line,  by  lands  only. 

There  have  been  many  improvements  made  upon  this  road  during  the  past  year, 
the  principal  being  these : 

Ogden,  a  new  machine-shop  was  built,  and  changes  made  in  sidings  to  conform  ' 
with  the  lines  of  the  new  yard,  as  arranged  in  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway. 

Alta,  n  50,000-gallon  water-tank,  3,000  feet  of  3-inbh  water-pipe  and  577  feet  of 
spur  track  were  added. 

Blue  Creek,  a  new  turn-table  was  put  in ;  at  Banta,  a  new  combination  passenger 
and  freight  house  was  built  to  replace  one  burned  in  April,  1888.  Battle  Mountain, 
a  pump-house  and  coal  platform  were  built.  Blue  Cafion,  a  small  freight-house  was 
put  up ;  1,500  feet  of  3-inch  pipe  laid  to  replace  former  2-inch  pipe,  and  1,654  feet 
added  to  side  tracks.  Black  Butte  is  a  new  station,  a  turn-table  and  1,464  feet  siding 
were  put  in.  At  Coles,  a  small  house,  17  by  38  feet,  was  built.  Carlin,  a  new  shop, 
and  oil  house,  24  by  28  feet,  were  put  up.  Clipper  Gap,  new  50,000  gallon  tank  and 
539  feet  of  spur  track  put  in. 

At  Cascade,  new  telegraph  office  and  346  feet  spur  track  were  added,  and  at  Clark 
telegraph  office  was  bunt.  Cantara,  a  new  station  on  the  Shasta  division,  has  1,366 ' 
feet  siding.  Califa,  a  new  station  on  the  Ylsalia  division,  has  1,407  feet  of  spur  track. 
At  Cressid,  a  new  station  on  Tmckee  division,  2,010  Teet  of  side  track  was  laid.  An 
addition,  12  by  25  feet,  was  made  to  the  passenger  house  at  Deeth.  Decoto,  16  by  18 
feet,  added  to  the  passenger-house.  Dunsmuir,  track  scale  was  put  in  and  sidings  in- 
creased 1,080  feet. 

At  Ensign  a  new  combination  passenger  and  freight-house,  16  by  30  feet,  was  built, 
Fresno,  extensive  changes  are  being  made  here ;  the  freight-house  is  to  be  moved, 
new  passenger-house  being  built,  the  sidings  considerably  lengthened,  and  the  num- 
ber increased ;  the  freiffht-house  wiU  be  a§  by  415  feet,  and  the  passenger  36  by  116 
feet.  Gold  Run,  coi^  platform  was  extended.  Gazelle,  new  combination  passenger 
and  freight-house  was  built,  stock  corrals  enlarged,  and  1,818  feet  of  siding  laid. 
Hot  Springs,  new  turn-table,  engine-house,  coal  platform,  and  sand-house  were  built 
and  sidings  extended  1,172  feet.  Hay  wards,  a  new  corral  has  been  built.  Herndon, 
new  50,000-gallon  tank  built,  well  dug,  and  pumping  ensine  set  up. 

At  Kelton,  new  coal  platform  16  by  67  feet  has  been  built,  and  the  water  supply 
increased  by  laying  10,580  feet  of  2-inch  pipe  from  a  new  spring.  Matlin,  a  new 
telegraph  office  and  turn-table  built.  Niles,  50,000-gallon  tank  built  and  1,446  feet  of 
new  siding  laid.  Redding,  a  large  two-story  building  for  passenger  business  and 
hotel  purposes  has  been  built,  the  main  house  being  32  by  144  feet,  with  two  wings 
25  by  84  feet  and  25  by  46  feet  Rocklin,  new  50.00a-gaUon  tank  built  aud  new  pipe 
line  laid  from  Loomls.    Stockton,  new  water-tank  and  water  columns  were  erected. 

At  Sacramento  extensive  additions  were  made  to  the  shops,  comprising  new  machine 
and jpattem  shop  75  by  189  feet;  paint-shop  axtension91  by  18Jfeet;  extonsiow  of 
machine-shop  96  by  112  feet;  addition  to  boiler-shop  90  by  160  feet;  addition  to 
bolt  and  nut  shop  24  by  53  feet ;  added  to  hammer  and  spring  shop  21  by  39»feot ; 
oar  shop  extension  90  by  96  feet.  These  buildings  are  all  well  constructed  of  brick 
and  iron,  and  are  well  supplied  with  excellent  modern  tools  and  machinery  costing 
as  per  inventory  nearly  |90, 000 ;  making  this  a  very  complete  establishment  well 
fitted  for  doing  nearly  every  kind  of  work  required  for  the  railway  and  steamers  of 
this  company. 

The  wooden  platform  at  the  passenger-house  lias  been  removed  and  12,879  square 
feet  of  bitaminoufi  rock  pavement  laid  in  itsplaoi  ^  A  baggage-room,  19  by  21  feet,  has 
been  added  to  the  passenger-house,  aud  a  new  fi  :uit  shed  built. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  iu  the  yard-tracks  by  relaying  them  with  60- 
pound  steel  rails  taken  from  the  main  line. 

Terrace,  engineer's  bonk-hoose  has  been  bnJilt  and  1|49^  l<o^\»  ^1  ^^^  \xm^\^^« 
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Winnemaoca,  new  store-hoase,  22  ^^  42  feet,  and  ^ii^ssenger-l^ousa}  25  by  76  fe^%,  were 
built  to  replace  bnrnt  bouse.    Wbite  Plains,  n6w  tiiiru-t^ble  and  teleerapU  q£|c9. 

New  sidings  aud  exteusions  have  been  made  at  a  number  of  other  stations  am6unt> 
ing  to  33,153  feet  and  the  yards  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  improved  by  relaying 
sidings  with  GO-pound  steel  rails  that  were  taken  from  the  Sacramento  division^  A  lit- 
tle more  than  one-half  of  the  road  is  ballasted  witb  stone  aud  gravel ;  for  r6nei<ral8 
251,596  ties  were  used.  Upon  the  Sacramento  divisiQU  2,692  miles  gf  new  t6-poi^ii4 
steel  mils  were  laid  to  replace  60-pound  steel  rails  considerably  worn  ;  63,^8  miles  oil 
other  divisions  have  been  relaid  with  50  ^nd  61.5-pcmnd  §teei  to  replace  4^57  miljBi 
of  iron  and  19.7i  miles  of  lighter  steel. 
«  Now  fences  have  been  built,  amounting  tp  37.35  miles,  At  Og4en  <^Bd  Carlin  siQiill 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  shop  tools.  At  Terrace  the  ne^  tools  and  mapliji^erj 
put  in  this  year  amount  to  over  |^,000.  Some  ojf  t^he  snow-sheds  tbat  haye  b^n 
burned  will  not  be  renewed  at  present.  iBxtensive  repairs  have  been  made  npoQ  tha 
others,  and  2,840  linear  feet  new  sheds  have  been  built. 

Bridge  work  has  received  much  attention,  renewals  *  having  been  n^ade  of  4)^ 
linear  feet  of  trestles.  At  Alameda  Creek  four  spans  of  80  feet  each  were  substituted 
'  for  ten  truss-girder  spans  of  32  feet  each.  One  span  of  51  feet  was  renewed  at  Ante- 
lope CFcek ;  one  span  of  165  feet  and  one  of  150.5  feet  renewed  at  Tuolumne  Riyeir, 
and  two  spans  of  129  feet  each  rencTf^ed  at  Merced  River.  The  abutmept  ^d  60-f[)ot 
span,  destroyed  by  washout  at  Castle  Creek  bridge,  were  replaced  by  stone  abatment 
and  100-feet  span  of  iron.  The  road-bed,  track,  buildings,  and  fixtures,  as  well  lU 
the  bridges,  have  been  maintained  in  good  condition,  and  the  rolling-stool^  alao  is 
generally  in  excellent  order. 

The  road  between  Oakland  and  Pof^  Costa  bai^  been  greatliy  imx>rpye4  sinee  h|t| 
year  by  completing  the  double-track  system,  and  mal^iug  i^mple  provision  ^r  paBBi)i|i 
the  numerous  trains  which  come  upon  this  part  of  tbe  road  iron)  yarious  direoiions.' 
The  track  is  not  only  well  laid  and  balladted,  but  the  curves  are  well  eased  f^t  Ui^ 
tangents  with  elevation  so  arranged  that  quite  often,  even  at  i^  speed  qf  40  iq^^ 
per  hour,  there  is  no  perceptible  cnange  of  motion  in  passing  irom  tangent  to.  Qurvieu 
This  system  of  laying  out  curves  will  be  used  thvoughont  the  whole  loid  wli^reyer  \^ 
can  be  done  without  unnecessary  expense. 

SIOUX  cUty  and  ?aoifio  bailboad. 

Inspection  wa9  made  in  August,  in  con^piE^py  ^ith  tl^e  general  ai(peEix\t^iidMii,  Aa 
road-bed,  track,  buildings,  and  equipment  being  found  in  good  conditio^.  A  nmpbef 
of  trestles  h^ve  been  filled  with  earth,  cMt-iron  pipe^  b^iqg  u^d  fov  w^ter-^wft^,  ^d 
the  track  has  been  n^uch  improved  since  \s^%  J^§'V*  Tl^e  l^Pg^b  Qf  i^9^  i§  the  aajHO  IM 
laqt  year,  107.42  miles. 

A  new  passenger  house  of  brick  ha^  beei^  bpiilt  s^\  3iPn^  ^l^Ji  dimepsioi^^  4Q  b;y  1^ 
feet,  with  wide  plq^tform^  ^rou]a4  11*  ^P^l  yA]^4  ^^Ite  well  gr^de4<  At  MiasPlMPi  YalU^ 
three  pew  stalls  of  wood  li^ve  been  ^ae4  to  tltie  en||jine-l)PU(^ ;  an  e^eeUeni  ii>Q^ 
turn-table  b^  been  put  in  in  place  of  t$e  formei'  wop4pp  QQQ  }  amith'^9bap  ba^  bcw  ImttI 
of  brick ;  also  a  large  shop  or  wood  fof  c^r  repairs  ^nd  p$^|niera^  aa^t  aQ4  ^9ito  iww 
her  of  good  tools  put  in  the  m^hjne  ^n4  carpenter  shops. 

There  were  still  18  miles  of  f>6-ppu.qd  \fQ^  r^ilQ  in  th^  t-T^kcl^  Jpne  3Q,  but  «t#f  I  r^ilfl 
were  on  ht^nd  to  repine  the^e,  so  t^at  before  the  close  of  tbis  ye^ir  the  wbole  tri^k 
will  be  laid  with  60-pound  steel,  u^ing  %  he^yy  34-iiicb  ^gle  plat^  for  the  joints  { 
22,153  new  tiea  of  ivhite  p«k  and  pecj^r  ^ere  pi^t  in  ihe  tf^l^j  ^ud  the  ai^ingf  Wt 
creased  to  26.i35  miles  tQtal  lengtii. 

The  rolling-stock  opnsists  o^  12  lopQn^Qtfves,  5  of  wbicb  haye  W^tingbomie  Un^kea  I 
there  are  14  cars  in  passenger  seryice,  j^U  equipped  witU  tli§  Westingbouse  br^l(eaftf|4 
Miller  platforms  %ufL  cpuplero ;  in  freight  and  roa^d  rop^kir  seryicp  os^  17^  C(M^t 

CENTRAL  BRANCH  UNION  PACIFfP  RAILi(04P. 

Thi«  road,  with  the  branch  lines  connected  with  it,  }^  lefised  %pd  operated  by  the 
Missouri  Paoitio  ^fiiiway  Company.  Xt  is  located  in  ^  4pe  fftrnung  country  Hour  the 
business  of  which  othe^  railways  are  .close  competitors. 

The  mileage  o^  June  30,  ^>^,  w^ : 

¥i]M> 
Atchison  to  WaterviUo,  Kans., owned,... ....5.,..  IQQ 

Waterville  to  Lenora,  Ki^n8.,l.ei*sed.... ................ .t---j  ---..  r-^-r-.  -t-  198 

Greonleaf  to  Washington,  Kans.,  leasejd .  r  -  •  ?  -  ••?-•?  f--.t---tT- -?•:':-• --.•!•----•      7 

Yuma  to  Warwick,  Kans., leased j,--r-^-  ?--r  ---j.-^l.rsf  ??■•.»  •---•«•-?-•  -.1.-    3Jl 

Downs  to  Alton.  Kans.,  leased l..... ......  ..,.11,,..,.,...  ...1 .."ii."    ^ 

Jamestown  to  Burr  Oafc,  Kans.,  leased -,.-.-....,..,  ^ ,..,.....,,. ^ ,.,.,. .    34 

Total - m 
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• 

Thia  inspection,  which  was  made  in  August  in  company  with  the  superintendent, 
was  confined  to  the  portion  from  Atchison  to  Wateryille,  Kaas.,  100  miles  in  length, 
which  w^  aided  by  United  States  boods.  The  roajd-bed  and  track  were  &)nnd  to  be 
in  fairly  good  condition,  forty  thousand  oak  ties  having  been  provided  for  renewals 
in  this  year,  which,  with  tjie  new  split  switches  to  replace  m^ny  of  tjw  stubs,  will 
make  the  track  better  than  it  was  lost  year.  The  main  track  is  now  laid  with  steel 
throoghout,  the  weight  u«ed  being  52  and  56  pounds  per  yacd.  The  sp^uigQ  have 
been  increased  during  the  year  to  a  total  of  27.8  miles. 

Very  little  ballasting  has  been  done  siace  last  year,  thej:e  being  now  39  miles  of 
stone,  33  miles  of  gravel  and  cinder,  and  28  miles  filled  with  ordinary  soil.  The 
fencing  has  been  somewhat  increased,  and  generally  kept  in  order*  The  bridge?  iwd 
trestles  are  also  in  fair  conditijon. 

The  rolling-stock  appears  to  be  fairly  kept  up,  and  consists  of  35  lo.cnpu>tlve8, 12  of 
which  have  Westinghouse  air  and  5  have  steam  brakes;  23  cars  in  the  passenger 
service  are  equn>i>ed  with  Westinghouse  brakes  and  Miller  plAtjCbrms  j%nd  conplers ; 
531  cars  are  in  freight  service,  and  161  e»rs  of  all  kinds  ^n  road-repair  servioe. 

There  has  been  a  new  smith-shop  built  at  Atchison,  but  no  other  changes  made  at 
the  shops,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  more  leak»  in  roofs  of  engine  and  machine  eho^Si  of 
which  there  were  too  many  last  year. 

The  union  depot  at  Atchison,  which  is  now  being  constructed,  will  be  4b  better  |U34 
more  convenient  structure  than  the  former  building,  which  was  burned  nearly  two 
yeacB  ago. 

NORTH£BN  PACIFIC  EAILBOAB. 

This  road  was  passed  over  in  September  on  the  regular  train,  as  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  the  usual  inspection.  The  road-bed,  track,  and  equipment  appear 
to  be  kept  in  very  good  condition,  and  material  improvements  made  in  the  stotion 
bnildings  at  many  places. 

The  mileage  June  20, 1889,  was : 

HOm. 

Ashland,  Wis.,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  via Taeoma p-T. ,.,..  2,117.6 

Pasco,  Wash.,  to  Wailula,  Wash - 16.6 

Northern  Pacific  Junction  to  Dnlath,  Minn . ,  one- half  owned 23. 5 

Between  Superior,  Wis.,  and  Duluth,  Minn 7.7 

Coal  spar  to  Cokedale p...         9.6 

Waiter*fTont  lines  at  Tacoma,  Wacb ^«....r-p*-         ^'^ 


I 


Total  owned , «,172.9 

lines,  thirty-one  in  number ^., p..  1,292.2 

Total  owned  and  operated ...^ r ^ 3,465. 1 

There  are  now>SS6.4  miles  of  siding  and  double  track  on  the  main  line  and  206 
miles  upon  the  leased  lines,  making  total  length  of  all  tracks  4,057. 5  miles,  of  which 
83  percent,  is  laid  with  steel  caiU  of  35  to ^  pounds  per  yard,  and  17  per  cent,  of 
iron  weighing  35  to  56  pounds ;  9,860  tons  of  new  steel  rails  and  1,946,020  cross-ties 
weie  puiinto  the  track  during  the  yoar. 

The  ^taji  amount  of  fenfing  ib  now  877  miles.  Very  little  ballasting  has  been  done 
dj«ring  the  year.  The  rolling-stock  owned  consists  of  396  locomotives,  of  whJich  357 
have  the  Wcstinghonse  brakes.  There  are  ^H>  ears  of  all  kinds  used  in  passenger 
service,  all  equij)ped  with  We^n^house  train  brakes.  Miller |Uatiorms  andieonplers; 
n  fright  service  are  9,649  cars  ot  all  kinds,  of  which  4,176  have  train  brakes;  for 
road  repairs  and  other  purposes  there  are  1,405  cars. 

The  improvements  being  made  at  Portland  by  the  Terminal  Company^  of  mrhich  a 
small  part  is  now  in  use,  are  designed  to  be  of  great  benefit  U>  the  roads  interested* 

At  Tacoma  there  has  been  a  large  expenditure  made  by  the  Nonthem  PiUBifie  SaU- 
road  Company  to  increase  the  tr^^  room  and  whitff  front,  which  heretofore  k$B  been 
very  much  cramped.  The  bridges,  co^l  bunkers,  and  fuel  stajtidtis  have  be^n  much 
improved.  The  full  of  a  small  part  of  the  roof  of  th.e  Stamptede  tjonnel  caused  some 
delay  to  trains  and  a  lar^e  expenditure  (o€  repairs^  The  tunnel  is  now  veil  lighted 
by  electricity,  but  repairs  are  not  yet  finished,  although  the  trains  pass  through 
without  delay. 

Branch  lin€8  under  construction. 

Miles. 

Jamestown  and  Northern  extension,  Minnewaukon  to  Leeds,  Dak.rr------^vo-  18 

Northern  Pacific  and  Montana,  Canon  House  to  Butte,  Mont 70 

Northern  Pacific  and  Montana,  Sappington  to  Pony  and  Red  Bluff,  Mont , .  30 

Northern  Pacific  and  Montana,  Boulder  to  Eikhorn,  Mont ,., 20 

Northern  Pacific  and  Montana^  Missoula  westward---»r«-f-.p.f  .-j.f*.««y-i'**  — -  ^^ 
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HOm. 

Coeur  d'Alene  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  Mallon,  Idaho,  eastward 10 

Central  Washington,  Davenport  to  Aimira,  Wash 46 

Total 299 

More  than  two-thirds  of  this  will  be  completed  dnring  1889,  and  the  remainder 
ftbont  Jane  30;  1890. 

OREGON  AND  CALXFORNIA  RAILROAD. 

This  road  was  inspected  in  September,  in  company      th  tho  snperiutendGnt  and 
ther  officers  of  the  road,  passing  only  over  the  main  line  from  the  State  line  of  Cali- 
fornia to  Portland,  Orei^on.    Material  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  condition 
of  the  track,  as  well  as  m  the  bridges,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  road* bed  and  other 
parts  of  the  pnoperty,  the  principal  items  of  which  are  ennmerated  below: 
The  mileage  reported  December  31, 1888,  was :  * 

MOm. 

East  Portland,  Oregon,  to  California  State  line 367-1 

Portland,  Oregon,  to  Corvallis,  west  side  division 96.8 

Albany  Jnnction  to  Lebanon 11.5 

Total  mainline • 475.4 

Length  of  sidings  and  spnr  tracks 42.3 

Total  length  of  all  tracks 517.7 

There  are  now  in  the  track  373.8  miles  of  steel  rails,  weighing  from  50  to  60  ponnds 
per  yard,  and  143.9  miles  of  iron  rails  of  35  to  56  ponnds,  the  35-poand  rails  being  laid 
npon  the  Lebanon  branch,  where  traffic  is  very  light.  Nearly  31  miles  of  steel  rails 
and  185,000  ties  were  placed  in  the  track  and  31.8  miles  well  ballasted  with  gravel. 

In  addition  to  renewals  of  trestle-work,  the  truss  bridges  have  been  improved  by 
erecting  two  spans  of  150  feet  each  at  Molalla  River,  one  of  150-feet  span  at  Santiam 
River,  one  draw-span  over  the  Willamette,  near  Harrisbarg,  and  one  span  of  150  feet 
at  Rogne  River  bridge.  At  Ashland  a  oommodions  passenger  house  and  hotel  has 
been  bnilt ;  at  Glendale  a  two-story  passenger  boose  and  other  improvements  in  the 
yard  and  water  supply.  At  several  places  additions  have  been  made  to  the  fencing, 
smaller  buildings,  ice-houses,  and  tanks  rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness since  the  road  was  connected  with  the  Central  Pacific. 

The  property  is  in  very  good  condition  throughout,  the  track  and  equipment  show- 
ing that  good  care  and  judgment  have  been  used  in  making  the  improvements. 

The  transfer  by  ferry  is  still  kept  up  between  Portland  and  the  terminus  at  East 
Portland,  no  agreement  having  yet  been  made  by  which  this  company  can  obtain 
the  use  of  the  Willamette  River  bridge  and  the  new  station  grounds  on  the  Portland 
side. 

ST.  PAUL  AND  DULUTH  RAILROAD. 

Inspection  was  made  in  July,  in  company  with  the  general  manager,  passing  over 
the  new  line  between  Thomson  and  West  Superior,  which  was  built  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves  of  the  old  line  between  Thomson  and 
Duluth,  which  Was  built  along  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Louis  River. 

The  length  of  road  operated  by  this  company  is  247.5  miles. 

IQles. 

St.  Paul  to  Duluth,  Minn,  (owned) 155 

Rush  City,  Minn.,  to  Grantsburg,  Wis.  (owned) 17 

Sandstone  Junction  to  Sandstone,  Minn,  (owned) 5 

Northern  Pacific  Junction  to  Cloqnet,  Minn,  (owned) 6.5 

East  Minneapolis  to  White  Bear,  Minn,  (leased) 13.5 

Stillwater  to  White  Bear,  Minn,  (leased) 12.5 

Wyoming  to  Taylor  Falls,  Minn,  (leased) 20.5 

Thomson,  Minn.,  to  West  Superior,  Wis.  (leased) 17.5 

Length  of  main  linte 247.5 

Second  track 7.5 

Sidings 79.^ 

Total  length  of  all  tracks 334.95 

of  which  211  miles  are  laid  with  American  steel  rails,  weighing  56  to  70  pounds  per 

yard,  the  remainder  being  of  American  iron — 50  to  56  pounds.    Cross- ties  are  of  oak, 

pine,  and  tamUnicki  Averaging  2,750  per  mile.    There  are  131  miles  of  track  ballasted 
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with  gravel.  The  rolling-stock  consists  of  70  locomotives,  3  of  which  have  Eames*- 
vocnum  and  20  have  the  Westinghoose  brake.  In  passenger  service  there  are  59  cars, 
all  of  which  arc  equipped  with  Westinghouse  brakes  and  Miller  platforms  and  coap- 
lers.  In  freight  service  are  2,438  cars,  and  167  cars  of  all  kinds  nsed  in  road-repair 
service. 

Under  the  new  management  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  made  in  many 
parts  of  the  road. 

Between  St.  Paul  and  White  Bear  the  alignment  has  been  changed  and  gradients 
rednced,  resnlting  in  tangents  replacing  the  former  series  of  curves,  while  15  feet  per 
mile  gradients  are  used  in  place  of  67  feet  on  the  old  location. 

The  new  lino  between  Thomson  and  West  Superior,  leased  fcom  the  Dnluth  Short 
Line  Railway,  having  lighter  gradients  and  much  less  curvature,  can  be  operated  at 
less  cost  than  the  former  line,  and  gives  a  good  connection  with  the  railways  at  Su- 
perior, securing  excellent  terminal  nicilitles  at  that  rapidly  growing  city. 

There  have  been  four  iron  bridges  put  np  to  replace  wood  and  combination  struct- 
ures ;  a  new  freight-house  has  been  built  at  West  Ouluth ;  a  passenger  house  at  Sand- 
stone ;  new  passenger  and  a  freight-house  at  Grantsburg.  These  improvements  are  of 
a  substautial  nature,  and  must  tend  towards  a  more  economical  working  of  the  trains 
and  reduction*  of  transportation  expenses. 

CHICAGO,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  OMAHA  RAILWAY. 

Inspection  was  made  in  July  of  the  portions  of  this  road  between  Elroy,  Wis.,  and 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Hudson,  Wis.,  and  Duluth,  Minn.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  and  the  branch  from  Cobum  Junction  to  Ponco,  Nebr.,  in  company  with  the 
general  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  who  courteously  furnished  all  facilities 
needed  for  the  examination. 

The  road-bed,  track,  and  buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  order,  and  in  an  im- 
proving condition  generally.  The  mileage  now  operated  is  1,394,  of  which  1,324 
miles  are  owned  and  70  miles  leased  or  controlled.  These  lines  extend  from  the 
iunction  with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  at  Elroy,  Wis.,  to  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  and  Omaha:  from  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  to  Superior  and  Duluth, 
Minn. ;  from  Hudson  to  Ashland  and  Bayfield,  Wis.,  with  a  number  of  branches  trav- 
ersing a  very  good  country  for  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  road. 

Renewals  of  rails  and  tics  have  been  made  to'  the  extent  of  91  miles  of  steel  rails  of 
64  and  G5  pounds  per  yard,  with  34-inch  heavy  angle  plates,  and  over  250,000  ties, 
about  30  per  cent,  being  of  oak,  the  remainder  of  pine  and  tamarack. 

Some  ballasting  has  been  done,  and  preparations  made  for  putting  a  crushing- 
machine  at  work  to  make  ^tone-ballast  for  covering  the  sand  upon  some  portions  of 
the  road  where  the  dost  is  very  troublesome. 

The  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Paul  is  now  completely  rebuilt,  one- 
half  having  been  done  last  year  and  the  remainder  in  1889.  New  station  buildings 
have  been  put  up  at  Augusta  and  Lake  Chrystal.  Snow  fences  have  been  increased 
and  60  miles  of  wire  fence  put  up.  Two  iron  bridges  were  built  to  replace  wooden 
structures  and  split  switches  adopted  to  replace  the  stubs,  and  an  excellent  improve- 
ment made  by  using  heavjf  34-inch  angle-plates  with  the  new  steel  rails  in  place  of 
the  short  plates  that  have  proved  insufficient  to  hold  the  joints  firmly. 

The  construction  of  the  high  iron  bridge  over  the  Missouri  River,  at  Sioux  City, 
has  made  a  great  improvement  over  the  former  transfer  by  ferry.  The  length  of 
bridge  and  approaches  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  about  4  miles.  The  bridge  seems 
to  be  well%onstr acted  for  the  heavy  traffic  that  will  pass  over  it,  but  the  connections 
upon  the  Iowa  side  do  not  appear  to  be  arranged  for  a  convenient  and  economical 
transfer  of  cars  between  the  railway  lines  and  the  bridge  track.  This  work  was  put 
in  use  December  5, 188ti. 
*  The  rolling-stock  is  kept  in  very  good  condition,  and  consists  of  235  locomotives, 
155  cars  in  passenger  service,  7,682  nsed  for  freight,  and  28  cars  for  road-repair  n^. 

BURLINGTON  AND  MISSOURI  RIVER  RAILROAD  IN  NEBRASKA. 

The  inspection  was  made  in  August  of  that  portion  of  the  subsidized  road  between 
Kenesaw  and  Plattsmouth,  which  is  operated  as  part  of  the  main  line  oetween  Den- 
ver and  Chicago.  The  remainder  of  the  subsidized  road  from  Kenesaw  westward  to 
Kearney,  where  it  connects  with  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  has  but 
a  small  traffic  and  is  kept  only  in  moderately  fair  condition ;  but  the  main  line  has 
received  good  attention  and  is  kept  in  excellent  working  order. 

The  mileage  reported  as  being  in  operation  June  30,  1889,  amounts  to  2,782  for  the 
main  line  and  its  many  branches,  of  which  190.66  miles  has  land  subsidy.  The 
ohanges  and  improvements  made  in  the  property  consist  of  small  additions  to  side  and 
spur  tracks  at  several  stations. 
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The  Denver,  Utfth  aod  Pacific  £»Uway,  from  Denver  via  Longmoot  to  L^rons,  Colo^ 
which  has  been  purcha8e4  by  thia  company,  waa  changed  to  standard  gange  for  ft 
distance  of  about  40  miles. 

The  extension  of  the  Grand  Ulaud  and  Wyoming  Caatral  Railroad  from  Aflianoe. 
Nebr.,  for  136  miles  northwest,  is  now  well  advanced,  and  will  probably  be  completed 
in  November  or  t>ec«mber  next.  This  line  will  croastbe  Fremont,  Elihom  and  Mis- 
souri Valley  Railroad  u^t  Crawford,  Nebr.,  and  enter  the  Black  Hills  country  by  ibo 
v^ley  of  Bear  Cr^ek,  and  will  reach  some  good  coaldepoflits. 

80UTHXEN  VXCIFIC  lUILBOAD  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Th«  inspection  was  made  in  Angust  of  the  main  line  between  Goshen  and  Cplton, 
and  of  the  branches. 
The  mileage  of  the  southern  division  June  30,  1880,  was: 

Alcalde  to  Yuma 1, 54».29 

Los  Angolei)  to  San  Pedro ^ ^ ^.^ 

Saugus  to £1  wood , ^ -..,  91.60 

Ix>s  Angeles  toSauta  Monica  .* v 16.83 

Florence  to  Santa  Ana .- 37.-60 

Berenda  to  Raymond 21. 00 

Stockton  to  Milton  and  Oakdalo , 49.00 

Near  Martinez  to  Tracy 46.51 

Tracy  to  Newman ^..,...  p.. , ,.,,...^,..  37.10 

Miraflores  to  Tnstiu ,,.^^^,,^ .„,,,•-.,  ^,....  19,&9 

Fresno  to  Porterville...* ^.  ...^.- .,, p. .,-,,,..,,.,,  ,^..^. ,..  60.i^ 

Studebaker  to  Whittier , ^,., {i.ge 

Thenard  to  Long  Beach ,,.•*, ,.-.  3.8© 

Total , 952.^ 

The  extension  from  I\)rt«rvill«  to  Poso,  32.1^  miles,  and  that  from  13an  Pedro  to 
Ocean  Pier,  2.46  miles,  were  bnilt  but  not  operated. 

The  following  are  the  principal  improvements  made  during  tho  past  year :  AlpliM^ 
50,000-gallon  tank  erected,  well  do^,  and  pnmping-enffine  set  up.  Alexis,  freight 
platform  built,  and  2,794  feet  of  siding  laid.  Bakersfield  (name  changed  from  Bom' 
ner]f,  quite  extensive  changes  were  made  here ;  new  passenger  house,  27  by  100  feel^ 
dining-room  33  by  68  feet,  with  wing  35  by  48  feet,  substantially  built  of  brick  wiUi 
slate  roofing  and  asphalt  pavements  annund  the  building ;  also  a  new  machine-shop 
of  brick,  84  by  235  feet,  has  been  built,  and  4,741  feet  of  now  track  laid  in  the  yard. 
The  old  passenger-nouse  was  moved  several  hundred  feet4;o  tiie  north  and  changed 
into  a  freight-house ;  a  pump-house  was  built  over  the  wells  in  jCem  River  bottom, 
and  another  50,000-gallou  tank  erected  in  the  yard. 

Cucamonga,  &0,Owgallon  tank  erected.  Girard,  50,000-gallon  tank  erected.  In- 
dio,  passenger  house  and  hotel  was  built  to  replace  one  that  was  burned.  Kent,  a 
small  freight- house  was  put  up. 

Los  Angeles,  the  new  paaseuger-houae  and  vard  in  c<yiBectiou  with  it  has  been 
completed  and  opened  for  business.  The  arcade  portion  is  83  feet  wide  and  503  feet 
long,  containing  commodious  waiting  and  dining  rooms,  with  ticket  office^  baggage, 
and  express  company's  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  conveniently  arranged  rooms 
for  the  division  offices  upon  the  second  floor;  this  portion  is 37  feet  wide  and  397  feet 
long,  leaving  abundant  room  for  three  tracks  and  wide  asphalt  walks  for  ihjB  passen- 
gers. The  whole  structure  is  well  lighted,  well  bnilt,  and  a  handsome  aoaitlon  to 
that  part  of  the  city. 

Mojave,  a  house  was  built  for  the  division  superintendent  and  additional  coal-tracks 
laid  of  6,0G2  feet  length.  Poso,  a  combined  freight  and  passenger  house  was  built 
and  the  station  made  the  terminus  of  the  Fresno  division.  Panipa,  the  water  sup- 
ply was  improved  by  digging  a  well  and  setting  up  a  pumpSng-engiBO.  Spadra,  new 
well  was  dug  and  7,000  feet  of  3-inch  pipe  laid  to  connect  witb  the  tanky. 

Additional  sidings  have  been  pat  in  at  Aurant,  Beaumont,  Banning,  Lang,  Mort- 
mere,  Nahant,  Ruthven,  Rochester,  Tulare,  Tehachapi  Summit,  Walters,  and  Vin- 
cent, amounting  to  19,402  feet. 

During  the  year  19.94  miles  of  track  have  been  relaid  with  61.5-pound  ateei  rails, 
replacing  6.02  miles  of  iron  and  11.92  miles  of  lighter  steel ;  215,407  ties  have  been 
used  in  renewals.  The  fencing  haebeen  im^-eaaed  by  an  addition  of  31,259  feet.  Tlie 
whole  property  has  been  well  kept  up  to  the  standard  usual  with  this  company,  and 
is  in  excellent  working  condition. 

80UTHERK  PACIFIC  OF  CALIFORNIA— COAST  DJVISIOK. 

The  inspection  of  this  line,  formerly  called  The  Northern  Division,  was  mad«  in 
Angust  in  company  with  the  superintendent,  who  courteously  extendea  every  facility 
needed  for  full  examination  of  the  main  line  and  branches. 
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The  mileage  of  the  division  is  now : 

Miles. 

San  Francisco  to  Tres  Pinos -,*••  * * r..-«<«- <'•••• 100.49 

Camadcro  to  Santii.  Margarita 153.10 

Castroville  to  Mouterey 15. 12 

Pajaro  to  SautA  Crua ,-,-..-.-•.--„-,..,,,,••. 21.20 

^ptos  to  ^Xonto  Vista  ,,,^ ^.^.^ «,....«, 7.00 

Hillsdale  to  Alm^den ^ 7.y0 

Totja.,-., ,.-, ,.,„,,...„..,,.,..,,.,,« 304.71 

The  principal  improvements  made  daring  the  pa^t;  flac^  year  [are  ennmerated 
below,  viz ; 

Extension  of  main  line  from  Templeton  to  Santa  Margarita,  14  miles;  extension  of 
Lomi^  Prieta  line,  2  miles;  additions  m^de  to  side  traoksi  6  miles;  48,454  «awed  black- 
heart  redwood  ties  put  into  the  track ;  ^pm  this  quality  of  timber^ it  is  expected  to 
obtain  fVom  ten  to  twenty  years'  use  ;  the  ballast  has  been  increased  considerably  | 
the  old  stubs  are  being  steadily  replaced  by  the  improved  Wharton  eplit  switches. 

Twelve  nules  of  iron  and  Id  miles  of  light  steet  rails  have  bee^  veplaced  by  new 
steel  Qf  50  and  61.5  pounds  per  yard,  n^aking  the  wliolo  miMQ  line  track  now  of  steel. 
The  equipment  has  oeen  increased  bv  the  nadition  of  6  new  SiQhenect»(ly  loeomotives, 
18  by  24  inch  cylinders;  one  new  l^aldwin  tank  locomotive,  15  by  22  inch  cylinders; 
10  new  passenger  cars;  also  4  cabooses,  110  flat  and  150  box-oars,  that  were  built  at 
the  shops  of  this  division. 

The  foUowing  bridges  hav«(  been  r^n^wed :  LsonArd.  two  spans  of  straining-beam 
truss  80  feet  each,  and  thirteen  spans  of  trestles  16  leet  span  each ;  Bush'a  Ouloh, 
five  spans  of  trestle  72.5  feet  length ;  $an  Francisco,  two  spans  of  80  feet  e^^ch,  and 
at  Mission  Slongh,  seventeen  spans  of  trestle  263  f^et  lengtn. 

The  station  buildings  also  have  been  improved. 

At  San  Francisco  the  old  passenger  kou^  wa#  removed,  and  a  neW)  wellrarrani^ed 
two-story  building  put  up  at  Thirq  aud  Townseud  0treei0»  si^e  70  by  105  feet,  with 
platforms  and  sidewalks  of  bituminous  rook,  measuring  36,136  square  feet,  which 
makes  an  excellent  change  from  the  wooden  platforms  ot  the  former  station ;  a  sand- 
house  15  by  50  feet  was  ereeted  at  tli«  shops,  and  Qar-inspector's  house  at  the  pas- 
senger yard.  At  San  Carlos  a  uew  stone  paspenger  house  has  beenbuUt  at  an  ex« 
pense  of  nearly  $10,000,  At  San  Mateo  a  platform  of  bituminous  rock  7,871  square 
feet  and  one  of  plank  have  been  laid ;  also  plank  platforms  at  Greystone,  Mountain 
View ,  and  Fair  Oaks. 

At  San  Ardo  and  Aptos  coal  platforms  have  been  built,  and  a  new  corral  at  Soqqel 
35  by  81  feet.  Renewals  of  turn-tables  have  been  made  at  Qilroy  and  Monterey,  and 
a  pumping  engine  put  up  at  Castroville.  Many  smaller  improvements  have  been  made 
upon  the  road,  and  at  the  date  of  inspeotiim  the  track,  bridges,  buildings,  and  road- 
bed were  found  to  be  in  excellent  eondition  and  the  roiline  stock  also  in  good  repair. 

The  extension  of  the  track  beyonn  Monterey  and  the  nnproyements  being  made 
there  will  probably  cause  some  increase  of  travel  upon  that  Wanch*  already  so  popn*" 
lar  with  all  persons  who  have  visited  Monterey  an^  the  famous  Pel  Monte  hotel. 

^  GENISR4L  REMARKS. 

The  railway  managers  have  generally  adopted  the  policy  of  using  heavier  rails  than 
was  customary  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  at  thi(*  4ate  the  inoreased  weight  has  be- 
come quite  uoticable  on  many  lines,  the  old  standard  56  and  60  pounds  per  yard 
being  now  considered  rather  too  light  to  withstand  heavy  and  rapid  trains,  and  in 
place  of  the  former  patterns  can  be  found  sections  of  muoh  better  shape,  weighing 
from  65  to  90  pouuds  per  yard,  and  with  heavy  and  longer  angle  plates. 

The  engines  and  cars  have  been  so  g^reatly  inQreased  ip  weight  that  it  has  .become 
necessary  to  renew  much  of  the  bridging  also,  many  of  the  recent  structures  being 
much  stronger  than  the  trusses  they  replaced.  The  subsidized  lines  have  been  very 
prompt  in  adopting  such  improvements  as  seem  to  have  merit. 

Thft  length  of  irain  track  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  reported  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1888,  was  156,082  qiiles,  showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of  over  6,000  miles. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  invariably  comrteoqa  treatment  shown  me  by 
the  officers  of  the  railways  inspected. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thos.  Hassarb. 
M^lfiHi^  Engineer. 

Hon.  H.  a.  Taylor, 

CiUHmUeianer  of  Railroads, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OB^  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Depabtmehv  of  the  Interior, 

Office  op  Indian  Affairs, 

Waahingtonj  October  1,  1889. 

Sir:  The  fifty-eighth  annuttl  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  entered  upon  thfe  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office  July  1, 1889. 
I  have  had  no  time  as  yet  to  familiarize  myself  fully  with*  the  details  of 
office  administration  nor  to  make  myself  acquainted  by  personal  ob- 
servation with'the  practical  workings  of  the  Indian  field-service.  As 
soon  as  practicable,  I  hope  to  do  both. 

Unexpectedly  called  to  this  responsible  position,  I  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  with  a  few  simple,  well-defined,  and  strongly- 
cherished  convictions: 

First. — The  anomalous  position  heretofore  occupied  by  the  Indians 
in  this  country  can  not  much  longer  bo  maintained.  The  reservation 
system  belongs  to  a  '^  vanishing  state  of  things  "  and  must  soon  cease 
to  exist. 

Second. — ^The  logic  of  events  demands  the  absorption  of  the  Indians 
into  our  national  life,  not  as  Indians,  but  as  American  citizens. 

Third, — As  soon  iis  a  wise  conservatism  will  warrant  it,  the  relations 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Government  must  rest  solely  upon  the  full  recog- 
nition of  their  individuality.  Each  Indian  must  be  treated  as  a  man, 
be  allowed  a  man's  rights  and  privileges,  and  be  held  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  man's  obligations.  Each  Indiau  is  entitled  to  his  proper  share 
of  the  inherited  wealth  of  the  tribe,  and  to  the  prot<5ction  of  the  courts  in 
his  "life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness."  He  is  not  entitled  to  bo 
supported  in  idleness. 

Fmirth. — The  Indians  must  conform  to  "  the  white  man's  ways," 
peaceably  if  they  will,  forcibly  if  they  must.  They  must  adjust  them- 
selves to  their  environment,  and  conform  their  mode  of  living  substan- 
tially to  our  civilization.  This  civilization  may  not  be  the  best  possible, 
but  it  is  the  best  the  Indians  can  get.  They  can  not  escape  it,  and 
must  either  conform  to  it  or  be  crushed  by  it. 

Fifth, — The  paramount  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  prepare  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  Indians  for  the  new  order  of  things  thus  forced  upon  them. 
A  comprehensive  system  of  education  modeled  after  the  American  pub- 
lic-school system,  but  adapted  to  the  special  exigencies  of  the  Indiau 
youth,  embracing  all  persons  of  school  age,  compulsory  in  its  demands 
and  uniformly  administered,  should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Sixth, — The  tribal  relations  should  be  broken  up,  socialism  destroyed, 
and  the  family  and  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  substituted.  The 
allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  the  establishment  of  local  courts  and 
police,  the  development  of  a  personal  sense  of  independence,  and  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  English  language  are  means  to  this  end. 

Seventh. — In  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  there  is  need  and 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities  demanded  in  any 
other  great  administration — integrity,  justice,  patience,  and  good  sense. 
Dishonesty,  injustice,  favoritism,  and  incompetency  have  no  place  here 
any  more  than  elsewhere  in  the  Government. 

Eighth. — The  chief  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  administration  of 
this  office  is  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  employed  to  carry 
out  the  designs  of  the  Government.   The  best  system  may  be  perverted 
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to  bad  ends  by  iocompeteut  or  dishonest  persons  employed  to  carry  it 
into  exeeation,  while  a  very  bad  system  may  yield  good  results  if  wisely 
and  honestly  administered. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

The  Saperlntendent  of  Indian  Schools,  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.,  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1889,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  whole  school  service.  By  appointment 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mrs.  Dorchester  has  been  engaged  in 
special  inspection  of  schools. 

SCHOOL  EMPLOYijgS. 

Eecognizing  the  tiuth  of  the  adage  that  ^^as  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school,  ^  special  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  best  available  tal- 
ent in  the  school  service.  Believing  that  what  is  good  enough  for  a 
white  man  is  good  enough  for  an  Indian,  the  effort  is  being  made  to  de- 
velop for  the  Indians  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  public-school  system. 

As  indicativeof  the  efforts  put  forth  to  secure  good  teachers,  I  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  a  letter  that  is  mailed  to  those  who  apply  for  positions  in 
the  school  service : 

Yoar  application  for  appointment  as  teacher  has  been  received.  Inclosed  please 
find  blanks  to  be  filled  out  and  returned. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  che  office  to  appoint  no  person  as  a  teacher  in  the  Indian  school 
service  who  would  not  be  able  to  secure  a  similar  position  in  the  best  schools  for 
white  children  iu  tlie  community  in  which  he  resides.  Indeed,  the  exigencies  of  In- 
dian schools  are  such  as  to  require  a  higher  order  of  talent  to  secure  success  than  is 
required  in  ordinary  teaching. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  Indian  school 
service  should  be  persons  of  maturity,  of  vigorous  healtn,  with  some  experience  in 
teaching,  and  with  special  fitness  for  the  work.  Preference  is  expressed  for  those 
who  have  had  a  normal-school  training.  It  U  very  undesirable  that  persons  should 
enter  the  service  who,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  age,  or  other  infirmities,  are  unable 
to  do  full,  vigorous  work.  . 

•  •  •  •  m  ^^  m 

BOARDINGSOHOOLS  OFF  FEOM  B^SEBVATIONS. 

The  system  of  boarding-schools  oS  from  reservations,  now  in  success- 
ful operation,  is  slowly  but  surely  accomplishing  revolutionary  and 
desirable  results.  Children  from  different  tribes  are  brought  together 
under  influences  where  all  tribal  differences  disappear.  Tbey  learn  to 
respect  each  other,  and  are  prepared  for  association  together  as  fellow- 
citizens.  They  hear  and  use  only  the  English  language,  are  removed 
from  the  contaminating  influences  of  camp  life,  become  accustomed  to 
the  usages  of  civilization,  and  are  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  thrift, 
and  self-reliance. 

THE  "  OUTINO  SYSTEM." 

I  quote  from  the  American  Citizen  part  of  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  an  intelligent  and  experienced  observer  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  system : 

The  plan  of  "  placing  out "  the  young  men  and  young  women  from  the  Indian 
schools  iiiamtained  by  the  Government  has  now  been  in  operation  for  more  than  tea 
years,  and  has  acquired,  both  as  to  the  members  so  placed  and  as  to  the  measure  of 
success  realized,  propordons  which  can  not  be  qnestioned*    The  Indian  la  capable  oC 
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snstothRd,  sydtotnifttlc  lAh6f>,    Hd  is  A  |;ttod  Wolrker.    He  ktts  traits  of  his  oWn,  Ih 
bus  the  general  oharacteristies  of  mankiiid.   Where  he  differs  from  the  white  hmm 


Ollt  SB 

maatho 

points  oV  diflference  are  not  all  to  his  discredit  or  his  disadvantage.  The  inherilMiae 
he  has  of  tradition  and  training  includesmany  things  which  oivilizatloii  itselMemands 
and  excludes  some  things  which  have  attached  themselves  to  civilizatioa  in  spite  of 
its  protests. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  Captain  Pratt^  tioW  saperlntendent  of  the  Indian  school 
at  Carlisle,  when,  in  the  years  from  1867  to  1875,  he  served  on  the  frontier  with  his 
regiment,  that  the  Indian  would  work,  and  that  the  way  to  teach  him  practioally 
tfnd  easily  Was  to  place  the  yontigj^ble  am6ng  the  farmers  of  the  East.  While  in 
toharge  of  the  Indian  prisoners  in  Florida  fh)m  1875  to  1878  Captain  Ptatt  t>e£^  the 
work,  and  iiv  the  two  years  succeeding  ho  helped  Qenetal  AHmstroh^  otf^Miize  the 
placing-<>ut  system  at  the  Hampt>en  school,  securing  plaoes  fot  some  of  the  pupUs  in 
western  Massachusetts  in  the  summer  of  1878.  Hampton  continnee  the  system,  and 
has  increased  the  number  sent  out.  Last  year  it  was  abont  fifty.  At  CiEirlisle,  hoW* 
ever,  the  plan  is  more  extensively  followed.  From  that  school  sixteen  were  sent  ont 
in  the  summer  of  1880,  and,  including  that  party,  there  have  now  been  '/outing" 
varyinnj  in  length  from  a  few  Weeks  to  a  vear  or  more,  for  1,288  boys  and^502  girls, 
counting  in  .these  figures  the  repetitions  of  those  out  more  than  once.  This  summer 
there  were,  ont  at  the  beginning  of  Jnly  246  boyis  and  10^  girls,  say,  in  roond 
nombers  350.  This  isdonbJe  the  arerage  of  the  ten  yeai«.  and  nhows  how  favorably 
ite  system  is  regarded  by  the  three  parties  concerned — the  Indians  theraselves^  tite 
white  families  who  employ  them,  and  the  authoritiee  at  Carlisle.  The  stead^ in- 
crease of  the  number  put  ont  comes  abont  n&tnrally.  I^he  pupils  desire  to  go.  "  Dolv 
ing  the  l^ttet  part  of  Wihtet,  and  through  sprihg  and  suknmer,  nntil  they  are  6ent 
oht,'^  sa^  a  competent  authority  on  the«nbject,  *' Captain  Pratt  is  daily  besDnght  by 
the  pupils  to  give  them  a  chance  to  go  out  this  year.  The  opportunity  to  earn  their 
own  way  is  popula)^.^  Last  year  the  numbet-  tout  ont  was  225  boys  and  101  girls,  eo 
that  this  year  shows  the  usual  growth. 

These  young  Indians  have  been  placed  in  all  the  counties  of  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  others  of  the  intenor—Cnmberland^  Columbia,  Luzerne,  JuniatAv  Soflie 
have  gone  to  New  jM:«ey  and  Maryland,  a  few  to  Ohio  and  Massachusetts.  A  larger 
part  of  the  hoytiy  howeverk  have  been  jplaced  with  the  farmers  of  Baiiks  County,  Mid 
many  of  the  girls  in  Montgomery,  Chester,  and  Delaware^  i'^^  two  isexes  are  net 
sent  to  the  same  neighborhood,  nor  is  it  dsual  to  place  two  of  the  same  tribe  in  one 
family.)  It  is  a  common  thing,  therefore,  to  see,  at  this  time,  ln()ian  lads  and  Indian 
young  men  at  work  in  the  fields  of  Bocks  County,  and  to  find  Indian  girls  cooking 
and  waiting  on  table  in  fahn-honses  of  the  counties  adjoining^  Here  are  the  Aborig- 
inal people  returned  I  Here  are  Clieyennes,  whose  fathers  of  the  eame  Algonquin 
blood  as  our  tribes  oi^  the  Delaware,  kept  faith  with  them  centuries  ajpro)  and  speak- 
ing a  related  dialect  of  the  one  language,  held  the  same  traditions  and  the  same  an- 
tipathies. But  here,  too,  are  a  score  of  other  tribes  represented,  in  the  faiuily  of 
the  writer  there  liave  been,  in  three  years,  girls  from  the  Cheyennes,  Oneidas,  Pueb- 
los, and  Pawnees.  In  neighboring  families  have  been  others  from  the  Winnebagoes, 
Apaches,  and  Kiowas.    And  the  list  beyond  these  neighborhood  examples  is  extensive. 

I  recently  spent  8e\neral  d&ys  With  Captain  Pratt  visiting:  the  pupils 
from  Carlisle  Industrial  School  now  scattered  among  the  Pennsylvania 
farmers,  and  catt  ftilly  Indorse  what  Mf.  Jenkins  says  above. 

The  sydtem  admits  of  large  i^xpansion  and  will  oe  productive  of  the 
happiest  results*  these  yoniif  Indians  are  brought  into  the  most  vital 
relationship  with  the  highest  type  of  Amertcati  ruralliffe.  They  acquire 
habits  of  neatness,  industiry 4  thrift,  and  self-reliance.  They  acquire  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  EttgUsn,  and  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
all  kinds  of  domestic  and  farte  work.  They  associate  with  the  farmef^ 
children,  eat  at  the  same  table,  attend  the  sanie  chutch  and  Bunday- 
school,  and  four  months  of  each  year  attend  the  same  day  school.  A 
better  scheme  for  converting  tftein  Into  intelligent,  honest  American 
citizens,  self-respectful  and  self-helpful,  could  scarcely  be  devised. 

ITHfi  HIGHfiB  BDTTDAI'iX)^  OF  ITttE  tNDtAlfS» 

Heretofore  little  has  been  attempted  by  the  Government  towards  se- 
cnring  for  the  Indians  anything  niol^  than  a  very  rudinientary  English 
and  industrial  training.  The  time  generally  supposed  to  be  k^equirod 
to  ^'educate  ^  a  non-Engliah  speakiniBt  liidian^  ft^h  fh>ni  the  Wilds  of  a 
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reservation,  and  to  folly  equip  him  for  life  even  ftmid  the  distressing 
sarroandings  pf  his  barbaroas  home,  has  been  three  years.  The  a^ 
soTifity  of  the  idea  is  apparent  to  any  intelligent  man  w!io  will  give  ten 
minutes  thought  to  it.  It  is  no  easier  to  edncate  an  Indian  than  to 
educate  a  white  man,  and  takes  no  less  time.  The  increased  difflcnities 
that  confront  the  young  Indian  just  from  school  on  retnming  to  the 
reservation  is  a  powerful  argument  for  giving  him  a  longer,  more  com- 
plete education  even  than  is  given  to  the  average  white  child.  Very 
few  of  the  white  boys  from  our  grammar  schools  are  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  of  ^^  getting  an  in  the  world"  amidst  the  discour- 
agements of  reservation  life.  • 

RETURNING  TO  THE  RESERVATION. 

The  young  Indians  should  receive  a  thorough  education  to  fit  them 
for  maintaining  themselves,  and  then  should  be  free  to  seek  a  home  for 
themselves  anywhere  they  please.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  com- 
pelling self-reliant  Indian  boys  and  girls  to  return  against  their  will  to 
an  Indian  reservation  than  there  is  o(  fc^oibly  sending  wlift^  boys  and 
girls  thither.  This  whole  reservation  system  is  an  abotoination  that 
should  cease  to  exist. 

Pupils  that  prefer  to  return  to  their  people  should  be  encouraged  and 
helped  until  they  ate  able  to  withstand  the  dreadful  influences  of  camp 
life  and  to  establish  and  maintain  homes  for  themselves.  But  the  policy 
of  the  Government  should  be  to  encourage  the  Indian  pupils  educated 
in  the  industrial  schools  to  seek  homes  for  themselves  wherever  they  can 
find  the  best  opportunities  to  earn  an  honest  living* 

NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Special  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  increase  the  number  as  well  as 
the  efficiebcy  of  Government  schools,  with  a  view  of  providing  as  soon 
as  practicable  proper  school  facilities  for  all  Indian  youth  of  school  age 
not  already  provided  for.  This  work  will  be  pressed  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
the  means  and  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Office  will  allow. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  new  buildings  were  furnished  boarding 
schools  at  the  Fort  Peck,  Mescalero,  Otoe,  Puyallup,  Santee  and  Warm 
Springs  Agencies,  and  large  additions  were  made  to  those  at  Devil's 
Lake  and  Omaha. 

Two  special  appropriations  of  $25,000  each  were  made  by  Congress 
for  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  at  Pierre,  Dak.,  and  an- 
other in  Ormsby  County,  Nev.,  upon  tracts  of  land  donated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  that  purpose.  At  Pierre  a  brick  building  to  accommodate 
ninety  pupils  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  site  accepted  for  the  Ne- 
vada school  is  8  miles  from  Carson  City.  The  new  building,  for  which 
plans  have  been  prepared  and  bids  asked,  will,  with  buildings  already 
donated  with  the  site,  provide  for  ninety  pupils.  A  building  for  a  new 
training  school  at  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex<,  is  in  course  of  erection,  for  which 
Congress,  at  its  hist  session,  appropriated  $6,000  to  supplement  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  made  in  1885.  It  will  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pupils. 

Under  special  provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  Government  has  purchased  for  $10,000  the  build- 
ings and  improvements  at  Keam^s  Cafion,  Ariz.  Por  two  years  past 
some  of  these  buildings  have  been  rented  by  the  Government  in  order 
to  furnish  a*  school  for  the  Moquis  Pueblos.  The  location  is  admirable 
and  the  only  suitable  oue  which  oould  be  foand  for  a  sohool  lea^diL^  «f^ 
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ceaeible  to  the  Moqais.    With  Bome  changes  ia  the  bailcliags  Berenty- 
five  pupils  can  be  provided  for  there. 

Aatbority  haa  been  granted  and  in  most  cases  work  has  already  com- 
meticed  on  new  bnildiDga  for  the  Pima,  N^arajo,  Fort  Uali,  Tanktoa, 
and  Blackteet  boarding  acbools  and  for  large  additions  to  the  Wichita, 
Oaage,  Standing  Kook,  and  Siletz  school  buildings. 

INDUSTBIAZ.  THACHEBS. 

Those  who  are  called  apon  to  teach  Indians  varions  indnstries  have 
a  delicate  and  diCBcult  task.  Inquiries  have  been  iustitnted  with  a  view 
of  finding  men  of  good  judgment,  exensplary  habits,  a  knowledge  of 
tools,  iudastrious,  and  capable  of  teacLlng  the  Indians  to  work. 

HCMBEE   OF  SOHOOLS,  ATTENDAKOB  OP  PUPILS,  ETC. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  various  schools  dor- 
ng  the  past  year  : 


Tablb  l.—Skowinq  ntiiBbtr,  oopnctty,  and  aut  of  ichooJi, 
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K 
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m 
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m 
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2a 

fi.tM 

],4e« 
m 
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^S 

St7 
43 
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K 

8,1*2 

e.iu 

4,6» 

721 

4M,80a»l 

138 

IT,  MO 

16,-rsi 

11,SS2 

1,817 

Id  the  following  table  statistics  iu  detail  are  given  in  regard  to  the 
seven  training  schools,  and  the  seven  other  schools  Hpecially  appro- 
priated for  mentioned  above. 


HaraoofKhooL 

LocatloD. 

Huto 

c,„. 

terut 

KnroU. 
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cXwr''-"" 
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II;; 

wo 
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3S 

iw 

*^?'J^-S 
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HMkell  Institute 

(iranil  jBDCttnn,  Colo 

nn^ 

7<,3».77 
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Taslb  S. — Shoieiiig  atttndanee,  cott  tie.,  of  training  lehooU,  eU. — Continaed. 


Xune  of  scliool. 
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m' 

Cj.p.0 
ilj. 

i'e""r 

Enroll- 
mcDt. 
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IM 

SO 
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M 

20 
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In  the  two  followiDg  tables  compai-atiTe  statemente  are  given  as  to 
the  attendance  at  schoolB  for  a  series  of  years. 
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Oondacted  by  pricofc  panitt : 
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's 
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Tablb  4.— ^oirinj  /itifian  ae/iool  aitendanet  fiota  1883  fo  1889,  to/A  ijcers  Inctimiv. 


BofttdlDE-acboola. 
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86 

1 
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MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS. 

FARMERS. 

In  order  to  carry  out  fully  the  intention  of  Conprress  regarding  the 
development  of  agriculture  among  the  Indians,  the  following  circular 
has  been  addressed  to  agents : 

Sir:  I  wish  to  call  yoiir* special  atteution  to  a  paragraph  in  tho  act  of  Congrofis 
making  appro[)riatiouH  for  the  Indian  Borvice  for  the  current  fiscal  year  in  reference 
to  the  eniplovnieut  ^f  farmers  for  the  Indiana,  which  reads: 


To  enahlo  t!>o  Secretary  of  iho  Interior  to  employ  practical  farmers,  in  addition  to  agency 
DOW  employed,  at  waj;cs  not  exceeding  $75  por  nioutb,  to  niiperintond  and  direct  farming  amoncsach 
IndiauH  uri'are  mutcini;  effort  for  seif'Support,  $50,000  ;  and  no  person  Bhall  be  employed  aa  nacb farmer 
who  liRA  not  been  at  least  flvo  years  previona  to  snoh  employment  practically  cagaged  in  the  occiqia- 
tion  of  farming. 

The  evident  pnrpoeoof  CongresB  in  making  this  appropriation,  under  the  conditions 
attached,  was  to  insure  greater  advance  in  farming  among  the  Indians,  not  only  by 
seouring  men  who  are  successtul  farmers  themselves,  but  who  are  able  to  incite  a 
desire  for  farming  among  the  Indians,  and  to  teach  and  direct  them  in  the  work,  and 
therefoio  I  consider  that  tho  provisions  of  tho  act.  although  apparently  limited  to 
what  are  called  *•  additional  farmers."  apply  to  all  pi^rsons  employed  as  farmers  in 
the  service,  and  not  only  to  those  to  be  appointed,  but  also  to  all  now  so  employed, 
without  regard  to  date  of  original  appointment. 


PHYSICIANS. 

The  life  of  a  physician  on  an  Indian  reservation  with  poor  accommo- 
dations, small  salary,  and  few  of  the  modern  appliances  and  help  for 
the  practice  of  his  calling,  is  dreary  enough  to  all  ^cept  to  him  who 
realizes  the  noble  part  he  may  perform  in  helping  to  lift  this  people  out 
of  their  superstitious  regard  lor  the  grotesque  rites  of  the  "  medicine 
men."  There  is  opportunity  for  a  large  exercise  of  that  self-sacrificing 
spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  following  paper  is  sent  to  all  who  apply  for  appointment : 

SYNOPSIS  OF  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  DUTIES  OF    AGENCY  PHYSICIANS. 

To  bo  eligible  to  tho  position  of  agency  physician  the  applicant  ought  to  have  ft 
good  general  education,  must  be  a  regular  graduate  of  some  reputable  medical  col- 
lege, and  be  actually  engaged  in  tho  practice  of  medicine.  He  must  be  between 
twonty-iive  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  temperate,  active,  industrious,  in  sound 
health,  and  must  possess  a  good  personal  and  professional  character.  The  applica- 
tion for  appointment  must  be  made  upon  blanks  provided  for  the  purpose,  which  wiU 
be  furnished  npon  request.  A  copy  of  tho  applicant's  diploma  and  of  his  license  to 
practice  medicine  must  be  filed  at  the  same  time.  Married  men  are  preferred  to  those 
who  are  single. 

Attending  to  private  practice  or  other  business  outside  of  the  agency  is  prohibited, 
as  it  leads  to  endless  complaints  and  opens  the  door  for  neglect  of  official  duties. 
The  physician  must  devote  his  entire  time  and  professional  skill  to  the  Indians  and 
agency  employes. 

He  should  at  all  times  strive  to  overcome  the  evil  influence  of  the  native  '*  medi- 
cine men,"  to  abolish  their  superstitious  rites  and  barbarous  customs,  to  gain  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  to  extend  his  influence  among  them  by  kind 
treatment,  exenixdary  habits,  and  prompt  atteution  to  the  cases  requiring  medical 
assistance.     He  should  be  governed  by  the  highest  code  of  professional  conduct. 

The  agency  physician  is  required  not  only  to  attend  to  those  who  call  upon  him  at 
his  office,  but  also  to  visit  the  Indians  at  thek  homes,  and,  in  addition  to  prescribing 
and  administering  needed  medicines,  to  do  h'ls  utmost  to  educate  and  instmot  them 
in  proper  methods  of  living,  and  of  caring  for  health. 

He  should  exercise  special  care  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency 
and  schools,  and  promptly  report  to  the  agent  any  condition,  either  of  building  or 
grounds,  liable  to  cause  sickness,  in  order  that  proper  steps  may  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  evU, 
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The  physician  is  reqnireA  to  make  regular  visits  to  the  Indian  ichoolB,  and  daring 
Buoh  visits  ho  shonld  give  short  talks  to  the  pnpils  on  the  elementary  principles  of 
physiology  and  bygiouo,  explaiuing  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  tho  assimilation  of  food,  the  circulation  of  the  hloo^i  the  functions  of 
the  skin,  etc.,  by  which  they  may  understand  the  necessity  for  proper  habits  of  eat- 
ing and  driuking,  for  cleauliness,  ventilation,  and  other  hygienic  conditions.  The 
correct  manner  of  treating  emergency  cases,  such  aaolangerous  hemorrhage,  syncope, . 
prostration  from  heat,  etc.,  should  also  be  explained. 

Classes  should  be  formed  composed  of  the 'most  advanced  and  intelligent  pupils, 
for  special  instruction  by  the  physician  in  regard  to  nursing  and  oaring  for  the  sick, 
a4ministering  medicines,  and  preparing  food  for  inyalida,  and  any  other  point-s  of 
like  character  on  which  it  would  be  proper  to  give  such  pupils  instruction. 

A  full  statemout  of  what  the  physician  has  done  in  the  directions  above  noted 
shonld  accompany  his  monthly  reports. 

Monthly  reports  must  be  made  to  this  office  npon  blanks  fbmishedfor  the  purpose, 
showing  tho  number  of  cases  and  the  nature  of  the  diseases  treated,  care  being  taken 
to  note  that  all  the  footings  are  correctly  made,  that  the  reports  are  prepared  in  a 
neat,  legible  manner,  that  all  the  cases  appearing  as  treated  are  properly  accounted 
for,  and  that  the  cases  remaining  under  treatment  at  the  end  of  each  month  arc  prc^- 
erly  carried  forward  to  tho  report  for  the  succeeding  month.  Indian  sanitary  statis- 
tics should  be  full,  accurate,  and  absolutely  reliable. 

In  connection  with  tho  monthly  sanitary  report  the  physician  must,  from  time  to 
time,  note  the  progress  which  the  Indians  are  making  toward  abandoning  their  med- 
icine men  and  adopting  rational  methods  of  treating  and  nnrsing  the  sick.  Special 
attention  shonld  be  given  to  the  matter  of  hospitals. 

The  agent,  being  a  bonded  officer,  is  responsible  under  his  bond  for  all  medical  sup- 
plies at  his  agency,  and  the  physician  must  exercise  prudence  and  sound  judgment 
in  expending  such  supplies.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter'a  report  of  medical  property 
must  be  made  on  the  proper  blanks  and  be  handed  to  the  agent  to  be  forwarded  with 
his  accounts  to  this  office. 

Harmony  is  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  an  agency',  and  the  physician,  though 
appointed  directly  by  this  office,  must  treat  the  agent  with  proper  respect,  promptly 
and  cheerfully  obeying  all  orders  issued  by  him. 

HOSPITALS. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals. 

Many  of  the  physicians  are  doing  excellent  service  among  the  In- 
dians under  their  care,  and  to  a  great  extent  are  destroying  the  influ- 
ence of  the  "  medicine  men,''  but  they  are  continually  hampered  in  their 
efforts  by  the  unhygienic  surroundings  of  their  patients,  the  lack  of 
proper  food,  and  the  impossibility  of  devoting  proper  time  and  atten- 
tion to  each  patient  on  account  of  the  number  of  Indians  and  the  extent 
of  the  reservations  under  their  oversight.  With  incompetent  nurses  to 
care  for  the  patients  in  absence  of  the  physician,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  have  any  instructions,  however  simple,  properly  carried  out. 

Many  of  the  difiSculties  encountered  would  be  obviated  if  a  hospital 
were  constructed  at  each  agency  for  the  treatment  of  cases  requiring 
the  constant  attention  of  the  physician  and  the  care  of  trained  nurses. 
Small  buildings  suitable  for  the  purpose  could  be  erected  at  compara- 
tively slight  cost  to  begin  with,  and  should  the  necessities  of  the  serv- 
ice increase,  the  hospital  facilities  could  be  gradually  enlarged  to  meet 
the  requirements. 

But  few  additional  employes  would  be  required  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  such  hospitals.  For  each  hospital  a  steward,  a  ma- 
tron, one  or  two  nurses,  with  a  cook,  a  laundress,  and  a  servant  would 
be  sufficjient.  IntiOligent  Indians  who  have  attended  the  various  train- 
ing schools  can  be  found  at  nearly  all  the  agencies  and  could  be  utilized 
for  the  positions  mentioned,  as  they  would  be  under  the  constant  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  physician,  and  being  accustomed  to  obey 
orders  would  in  most  cases  follow  his  instructions.  The  salary  list 
would  be  quite  small  considering  the  benefit  that  would  be  derived  from 
such  expenditure. 
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In  this  connection  I  believe  it  would  result  in^reat  good  to  the  Indi- 
ans if  instruction  in  the  art  of  nursing  were  given  in  the  Indian  training 
schools,  as  it  would  impress  upon  the  youth  who  attend  those  institu- 
tions the  beneficial  results  obtained  from  the  rational  care  of  the  sick 
as  contrasted  with  the  methods  of  the  medicine  men. 

Wherever  hospitals  have  been  established  they  have,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  been  fruitful  of  good  results,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
by  judicious  management  a  small  hospital  at  each  of  the  agencies  can 
be  made  an  important  factor  in  furthering  the  work  of  civilization 
among  the  Indians. 

ALLOTMENTS  OF  LAND  IN  SEYEBALTY. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  annual  report  the  work  of  making 
allotments  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  in  [Nebraska,  and  the  Grande 
Eonde  reservation,  in  Oregon,  under  the  act  of  February  8, 1887  (24 
Stat.,  388),  has  been  completed  by  Special  Agents  Fletcher  and  Collins, 
respectively.  The  schedules  of  the  allotments  on  the  first  named  res- 
ervation will  be  transmitted  to  the  Department  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
clerical  work  can  be  completed.  Before  acting  upon  the  allotments  at 
Grande  Konde  it  will  be  necessary  to  await  the  receipt  of  the  plats  and 
field-notes  of  certain  additional  surveys  made  in  the  field. 

Allotment  work  was  continued  on  the  Grow  Eeservation,  in  Montana, 
by  Special  Agent  Howard,  until  the  weather  put  a  stop  to  further  oper- 
ations in  the  field.  It  has  not  been  resumed  owing  to  the  need  of  ad* 
ditional  surveys,  a  subject  which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  ttie 
Department  in  reports  from  this  oflBce  dated,  respectively,  April  2  and 
17,  1889. 

Si)ecial  Agent  Min thorn  conimenced  work  on  the  Warm  Springs 
Eeservation  in  Oregon,  in  November  last,  and  continued  the  same  until 
he  was  obliged  to  suspend  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  disputed  loca- 
tion of  the  northern  boundary  rendered  it  impossible  to  determine  what 
lands  could  properly  be  selected  by  the  Indians.  This  question  has  now 
been  settled,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  last.  Special  Agent  Minthorn  was 
instructed  to  resume  and  complete  the  work  ot  allotments.  He  reports, 
however,  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Indians  from  the  reservation, 
who  are  laboring  for  the  whites  and  preparing  food  for  winter,  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  resume  operations  for  the  present. 

Under  date  of  April  23, 1889,  Special  Agent  Porter  was  instructed  to 
complete  the  allotments  to  the  Absentee  Shawnees  and  Citizen  Potta- 
watomies  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  that  work, 
without,  however,  any  prospect  of  completing  it  this  season. 

April  27, 1889,  Special  Agent  James  G.  Eatchitt  was  instructed  to 
proceed  to  the  Yankton  Eeservation,  Dak.,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing): forward  the  work  commenced  in  1887,  by  late  Special  Agent  West 
Bis  reports  indicate  that  the  allotments  are  proceeding  satisfactorily, 
and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  completion  during  the  present  year. 

Under  date  of  April  13, 1889,  the  President  granted  authority  for 
making  allotments  on  the  Lapwai  or  Nez  Perc6  Eeservation  in  Idaho, 
revoking  the  authority  for  that  purpose  granted  July  7,  1887.  A  new 
authority  was  regarded  as  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  date 
of  the  order  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  ages  and  status  of  allottees  are 
determined.  May  4,  1889,  Special  Agent  Alice  C.  Fletcher  was  in- 
structed to  make  the  allotments  on  the  said  reservation  in  Idaho,  and 
she  is  now  engaged  in  the  work. 
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April  13,  1SS9,  the  President  granted  authority  for  making  allot- 
ments on  the  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  in  Dakota,  revoking  that  granted 
April  19,  1887.  June  10, 1889,  Special  Agent  Malachi  Krebs  was  in- 
stracted  to  make  the  allotment?,  and  soon  after  entered  upon  duty. 
These  Indians  had  been  for  several  years  located  on  separate  farms, 
and  were  represented  as  anxious  to  have  their  lands  allotted,  but  upon 
Si)6cial  Agent  Krebs's  arrival  they  most  unexpectedly  refused  to  make 
their  selections.  The  principal  ground  of  their  opposition  was  that 
they  would  be  subject  to  personal  taxation,  and  that  the  treaty  under 
which  they  hold  their  lands  allows  single  persons  on  becoming  of  age  a 
greater  quantity  of  land  than  is  allowed  minors  under  the  severalty  act. 
TwQ  councils  were  held,  at  which  Special  Agent  Krebs  and  Agent 
Gramsie  endeavored  to  remove  their  objections,  but  without  material 
result.  A  few  of  the  young  men  have  expressed  a  desire  to  make  their 
selections  and  will  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  No  further  steps  have  been 
taken,  owing  to  the  illness  and  death  of  Special  Agent  Krebs. 

May  21, 1889,  the  President  granted  authority  for  making  allotments 
on  the  Oneida  Reservation  in  Wisconsin,  the  authority  granted  No- 
vember 27, 1S87,  having  been  revoked  March  2,  1889.  June  18,  1889, 
Special  Agent  Dana  0.  Lamb  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  making  the 
allotments.  Work,  however,  has  been  temporarily  suspended,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  making  a  satisfactory  division  of  the  land.  Many 
of  these  Indians  have  for  years  past  been  cultivating  farms  upon  the 
reservation,  but  when  they  were  located  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  reg- 
ular survey,  the  selections  being  laid  out  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  Indians;  consequently  as  many  as  seven  persons  have  occupied 
and  improved  portions  of  the  same  eighty-acre  tract.  The  matter  is 
now  receiving  consideration  with  a  view  of  adopting  some  plan  for  its 
proper  adjustment. 

May  8,  1889,  Spencer  Hartwig,  who  had  been  appointed  a  special 
agent  under  the  act  of  February  8, 1887,  was  directed  to  make  allot- 
ments to  the  United  Peorlas  and  Miamis,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  under 
the  act  of  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat.,  1013),  and  when  that  work  should 
be  finished  to  complete  the  work  of  making  allotments  on  other  reser- 
vations belonging  to  the  Quapaw  Agency,  which  was  commenced  by 
Special  Agent  Howard  in  1588. 

During  the  year  1,341  patents  have  been  issued  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Lake  Traverse  Reservation  in  Dakota,  which  will  be  delivered  at  an 
early  day.  The  allotment  of  lands  on  this  reservation  having  been 
practically  completed,  recommendation  was  made  June  21, 1889,  that 
an  officer  or  officers  be  designated  to  negotiate  for  the  relinquishment  of 
such  portion  of  the  surplus  lands  as  the  Indians  might  be  willing  to  cede, 
and  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  such  commission  have  been  pre- 
pared and  submitted  for  your  approval. 

The  schedule  of  allotments  made  by  late  Special  Agent  Connelly' 
on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  in  Minnesota  was  submitted  to  the 
Dei)artment  February  13, 1889,  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
not  approved,  for  the  reason  that  the  lands  are  mainly  valuable  for 
timber  and  are  not  adapted  to  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes.  This 
office  has  not  been  advised  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Department  in 
the  matter. 

Forty-eight  patents  have  be'en  issued  to  members  of  the  Bad  River 
band,  and  thirteen  to  members  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  band  of  Chip- 
pewas  of  Lake  Superior,  under  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1854  (10 
Stsit.,  1109),  tlio  allotments  having  been  made  by  the  agent  prior  to 
February  8,  V6S1. 
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The  work  of  carrying  ont  the  provisions  of  the  general  allotment  act 
appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  progressing  as  satisfactorily  and  as  rapidly 
as  a  due  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  will  permit.  In  the 
practical  application  of  the  act,  however,  many  perplexing  qaestionB 
are  constantly  arising.  The  Indians  on  sgme  reservations  claim  that 
an  equal  division  of  all  the  land  should  be  made,  alleging  that  as  each 
individual  owns  an  undivided  interest  in  the  whole  this  is  but  just  and 
equitable.  Others  maintain  that  each  individual  without  regard  to 
age,  including  married  women,  should  secure  the  same  quantity  of  land, 
instead  of  the  differing  amounts  provided  for  the  various  classes  in  the 
general  allotment  act  Still  others  claim  that  allotments  of  equal  area 
should  be  made  and  in  larger  quantities  than  are  provided  for  in  .that 
act,  and  this  plan  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Miamies,  Peorias,  and 
aflaiiated  bands  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1889.     (25  Stat.,  1013.) 

In  my  opinion  the  first  claim  does  not  deserve  much  attention,  espe- 
cially as  to  reservations  containing  an  area  largely'  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  general  allotment 
act,  and  entirely  beyond  the  actual  needs  of  the  Indians.  The  plan 
might  be  adopted  on  smaller  reservations,  where  an  equal  division  would 
not  give  each  individual  more  than,  say,  200  acres. 

The  second  claim  seems  just  and  equitable,  and  if  the  general  allot- 
ment act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  each  person,  without  regard 
to  age  or  condition,  including  married  women,  an  equal  quantity,  say 
160  acres,  it  would  prove  satisfactory  to  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians, 
an<l  would  avoid  many  of  the  diflBculties  which  now  stand  in  the  way 
of  inducing  them  to  take  their  lands  in  severalty.  The  act  provides  for 
the  allotment  of  different  quantities  of  land  to  heads  of  families,  single 
adults,  orphans,  and  minors,  while  married  women  are  not  entitled  to 
any.  The  looseness  of  the  marriage  relation  among  many  of  the  tribes 
often  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  the  exjict  status  of  the  women, 
and  there  is  danger  that  many  who  are  ]ivin<i^  as  wives  at  the  time  al- 
lotments are  made  will  be  discarded  and  tbiis  be  landless,  while  their 
husbands,  having  the  maximum  quantity  of  land,  will  take  as  wives 
other  women  who  have  land.  An  Indian  reservation  is  the  common 
property  of  the  tribe  by  which  it  is  owned,  or  for  whot^e  use  it  is  as- 
signed. Each  member  has  an  equal  right  tlierein,  and  upon  division 
should  receive  an  equal  share.  It  does  not  seem  ju»t  to  divide  this 
common  property  so  as  to  give  one  member  four  times  as  much  as  an- 
other, and  also  to  deprive  a  considerable  number  of  all  share  in  it. 

The  allotment  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  tribal  landed  estate  to 
each  member  of  the  tribes  occupying  or  interested  in  the  reservation 
would  remove  the  principal  inequalities  of  the  general  allotment  act, 
so  strongly  complained  of,  and  there  would  be  less  hesitation  on  the 
part  ot*  many  of  the  tribes  to  the  taking  of  land  in  severalty. 
•  There  are  now  seven  special  agents  engaged  in  making  allotments 
in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  as  provided  by  act  of  February  8,  1887  (1*4 
gtat.,  388),  as  follows:  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  at  Nez  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho; 
Spencer  Hartwig,  at  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory;  Dana  0. 
Lamb,  Oneida  Reservation,  Wisconsin  ;  Malachi  Krobs,*  DeviPs  Lake 
Agency,  Dakota;  N.  S.  Porter,  Absentee  Shawnees  and  Citizen  Potta- 
watomies,  Indian  Territory;  J.  H.  Minthorne,  Warm  Springs  Agency, 
Oregon  ;  James  G.  Hatchit,  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota. 

Special  Agent  Edward  Collins,  having  completed  his  duties  at  the 
Grande  Ronde  Agency  in  Oregon  and  submitted  his  final  rejjort,  was 
relieved  from  duty  July  13, 1889. 

*  The  death  of  Special  Agent  Krebs  was  reported  to  this  office  on  September  23d. 
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LANDS  FOR  NON-RESERVATION  INDIANS. 

During  the  year  numerous  cases  have  been  reported  where  white 
men  have  forcibly  dispossessed  non-reservation  Indians  of  lands  long 
in  their  possession,  and  upon  which  they  had  made  valuable  improve- 
ments, cultivatiyg  the  soil  and  supporting  themselves  without  aid  from 
the  Government.  In  a  recent  report  (April  30,  1889),  United  States 
Indian  Agent  Gwydir,  of  the  Colville  Agency,  said : 

The  whites  are  bw arming  into  the  Territory — Wa^hiDjo^tou—and  every  piece  of  good 
land  is  being  taken  and  the  Indians  are  being  driven  od'  and  gotten  rid  of  by  fair  or 
foul  means,  lor  in  many  instances  whites  have  taken  forcible  possession,  driving  the 
Indians  whenever  the  poor  Indian  refused  to  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  home  where 
his  forefathers  have  dwelt  for  generations. 

He  cited  the  case  of  one  Indian,  Pa-ock-a-tin,  or  Pierre,  who,  with  his 
family,  had  resided  upon  a  certain  tract  of  land  for  seventy-seven  years, 
upon  which  a  white  man  appeared  and,  upon  application,  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  same  under  the  homestead  laws.  This  case  was  reported 
to  the  Department,  with  recommendation  that  the  entry  be  cancelled, 
and  the  Indian  be  allowed  to  make  application  to  have  the  land  allotted 
under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act. 

Under  date  of  April  9,  1889,  this  office  received  through  the  War 
Department  a  communication  stating  that  two  Indians,  '^Ska-miah 
Alotat"  and  <'  Yah  Puss  "  claimed  certain  lands  for  a  home,  basing  their 
rights  upon  occupancy  of  th^ same  prior  to  the  extension  of  the  public 
survey  thereover  -,  that  one  Jensen  and  companion  appeared  upon  the 
ground,  both  armed  with  guns,  and  ordered  the  Indians  off,  inclosed 
tiieir  lands  and  threaten^  them  with  death  if  they  should  again  be 
found  therein.  The  Indians,  however,  attempted  a  second  time  to 
plow  their  fields,  when  they  were  again  driven  away  by  the  same  parties, 
since  which  time  they  have  made  no  further  efforts  in  that  d,irection. 

These  cases  were  reported  to  the  Department,  with  recommendation 
that  the  proper  United  States  district  attorney  be  instructed  to  insti- 
tute in  the  suitable  court  such  proceedings  as  are  necessary  to  reinstate 
the  Indians  in  the  possession  of  their  lands.  They  are  cited  to  show 
the  efforts  made  by  white  men  to  dispossess  Indians  of  land  long 
claimed,  occupied,  and  used  by  them,  and  the  perils  to  which  they  are 
exposed  in  their  endeavors  to  retain  the  homes  where  their  forefathers 
dwelt,  and  which  they  have  continued  to  cultivate  and  improve.  Many 
cases  of  similar  character  have  been  reported  to  this  office,  and  in  every 
instance  prompt  action  has  been  taken  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the  pos- 
session of  the  lands  which  they  occupy. 

In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  therfe  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  non-reservation  Indians  to  secure  title  to  their 
homes.  This  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  the  country  is  fast 
settling  up  by  whites,  and  the  Indian  sees  that  he  must  make  an  effort 
to  obtain  a  permanent  title,  or  he  will  be  dispossessed  by  the  white  man ; 
but  in  many  instances  the  Indian  voluntarily  seeks  a  home  for  himself 
and  family. 


THE  INDIAN  OBIMES  ACT. 

Prior  to  March  3,  1885,  there  was  no  law  of  the  United  States  under 
which  an  Indian  committing  offenses  against  the  person  oif  property  ot 
another  Indian  on  an  Indian  reservation  could  be  punished;  no  court 
having  been  given  jurisdiction  of  such  cases. 
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By  the  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  that  date  (23 
Stats.,  385),  Congress  made  provisions  for  the  punishment  of  certain 
crimes  by  Indians,  as  follows : 

That  immediately  upon  and  after  tbe  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  all  Indians 
committing  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  person  any  of 
the  following  crimes,  namely,  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  arson,  burglary,  and  larceny  within  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  either 
within  or  without  an  Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  therefor  to  the  laws  of  snch 
Territory  relating  to  said  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the  same  courts  and 
in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  all  other  persons 
charged  with  the  commission  of  said  crimes,  respectively ;  and  the  said  conrts  aio 
hereby  given  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases,  and  all  such  Indians  committing  any  of 
the  above  crimes  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  persoif 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  and  within  the  limits  of  any 
ludian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws,  tried  in  the  same  conrts  and 
in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  all  other  persons  com- 
mitting any  of  the  above  crimes  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  against  Kagama  and  another,  Indians 
of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  Cal.,  indicted  nnder  this  law  for 
murder  committed  upon  the  person  of  another  Indian  within  the  said 
reservation,  was  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by 
a  certificate  of  division  of  ppinion  between  the  circuit  judge  and  the 
district  judge  holding  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict of  California.  The  division  of  opinion  was  upo^two  questions  (1) 
as  to  whether  tbe  provisions  of  the  above-quoted  section  (making  it  a 
crime  for  one  Indian  to  commit  murder  cfpon  another  Indian,  upon  an 
Indian  reservation  wholly  within  the  limits  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  and 
making  such  Indian  '^subject  to  the  same  laws,''  to  be  '*  tried  in  the  same 
courts,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are 
other  persons"  committing  the  crime  of  murder  "within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,")  is  a  constitutional  and  valid  law  of 
the  United  States ;  and  (2)  as  to  whether  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  jurisdiction  or  authority  to  try  and  punish  an  Indian  belonging  to 
an  Indian  tribe  for  committing  the  crime  of  murder  upon  another  Indian 
belonging  to  the  same  Indian  tribe,  both  sustaining  the  usual  tribal  re- 
lations, said  crime  having  been  committed  upon  an  Indian  reservation, 
made  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  tribe  to  which  said  Indians 
belong. 

In  disposing  of  this  case  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that 
"  the  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 1885, 
(23  Stats.,  385),  is  valid  and  constitutional  in  both  its  branches,  namely," 
that  which  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  the  Territories  of  the 
crimes  named  (murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
arson,  burglary,  and  larceny),  committed  by  Indians  within  the  Terri- 
tories, and  that  which  gives  jurisdiction  in  like  cases  to  courts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  same  crimes  committed  on  an  Indian  reservation 
within  a  State  of  the  Union."    (118  U.  S.  R.,  375.) 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  this  decision  several. Indians  have 
been  tried  by  the  United  States  courts  and  convicted  of  murder  and 
other  cripies  named,  committed  upon  an  Indian  reservation  within  a 
Territory,  the  courts  holding  that,  were  the  crimes  committed  by  a  white 
man  on  an  Indian  reservation  situated  within  the  limits  of  a  Territory, 
the  United  States  court  and  not  the  Temtorial  courts?  would  have  juris- 
diction over  the  offense,  and  that  since  the  act  provides  that  an  Indian 
committing  within  a  Territory  and  on  an  Indian  reservation  any  of  the 
crimes  named  in  section  9  "  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the  same  courts, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as 
^e  other  persons  charged  with  the  commissipn  of  said  criihes,"  the 
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United  States  court  bas  jarisdiction  over  these  crimes  committed  by  one 
Indian  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  on  an  Indian 
reservation  within  a  Territory. 

Gon-shayee,  an  Apache  Indian  in  Arizona^  who,  in  accordance  with 
that  construction  of  the  law,  was  tried  in  the  United  States  court  for 
that  Territory,  and  condemned  to  death  for  the  crime  of  murder,  peti- 
tioned the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  alleging  that  the  court  which  tried  him  had  not  at  the  time  the 
trial  took  place,  and  in  the  mode  in  which  it  was  pursued,  any  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case  against  him.  In  acting  upon  this  petition  the  court  held 
that  **  The  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stats.,  385),  section  9,  was  enacted 
to  transfer  to  Territorial  courts  established  by  the  United  States  the 
jurisdiction  to  try  the  crimes  described  in  it  (including  the  crime  of 
murder),  under  Territorial  law,  when  sitting  as,  and  exercising  the  func- 
tions of,  a  Territorial  court;  and  not  when  sitting  as,  or  exercising  the 
functions  of,  a  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States  under  Revised 
Statutes,  section  1910."  (130  U.  S.  E.,  343;  to  like  import,  see  Captain 
Jack,  petitioner,  ibid,^  353). 

Owing  to  the  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Territorial  authorities 
to  put  the  Territories  to  the  expense  of  prosecuting  Indian  criminals, 
great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  bringing  Indians  who  were 
guiity  of  crimes  against  other  Indians,  committed  upon  an  Indian  res- 
ervation, to  trial,  and  many  cases  have  been  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed. 
This  difficulty  is,  however,  now  obviated  by  the  provision  of  section  11 
of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  Stats.,  1004), 
whereby  the  costs  of  such  trials  in  the  Territorial  courts  are  directed 
to  be  paid  out  of  money  appropriated  for  similai^expenses  in  the  trial  of 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Now  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  under  the  act  of  1885  is  author- 
itatively and  permanently  settled,  and  the  costs  of  the  trials  in  the  Ter- 
ritorial courts  are  assumed  by  the  CTnited  States,  it  is  thought  that  no 
further  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  bringing  Indian  criminals  to 
justice;  and  it  is  believed  that  by  a  judicious  execution  of  the  laws,  in 
the  imposition  of  punishment  commensurate  with  the  crime,  Indians  will 
be  deterred  from  committing  offenses  against  each  other,  and  that  in 
the  future  crime  among  them  will  be  materially  decreased. 

COURTS  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

Since  1882,  what  is  known  as  a  '*  court  of  Indian  offenses^  has  been 
established  and  maintained  upon  a  number  of  Indian  reservations*.  It 
has  been  a  tentative  and  somewhat  crude  attempt  to  break  up  super- 
stitious practices,  brutalizing  dances,  plural  marriages,  and  kindred 
evils,  and  to  provide  an  Indian  tribunal  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  agent,  could  take  cognizance  of  crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  disputes 
among  Indians,  and  by  which  they  could  be  taught  to  respect  law  and 
obtain  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of  legal  processes.  ^N'otwithstand- 
ing  their  imperfections  and  primitive  character,  these  so-called  courts 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indians  and  of  material  assistance  to 
the  agents. 

Prior  to  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  no  fund  for  maintaining  these 
courts,  nor  any  law  recognizing  their  existence,  although  this  office  had 
made  repeated  and  urgent  recommendations  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  pay  of  judges  of  the  courts.  The  want  of  such  a  fund  has  often 
necessitated  the  appointment  of  incompetent  persons  as  judges,  the 
designation  of  police  officers  to  act  in  that  capacity,  or  the  payment  of 
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the  salaries  of  the  court  officials  from  funds  derived  from  the  colleotion 
of  flues  imposed  by  them.  Such  anomalies  have,  of  course,  lessened  the 
efficiency  of  the  courts.  The  a^ropriation  act  of  June  29,  1888,  con- 
tains the  following  item : 

For  compensation  of  Jadges  of  Indian*  courts,  at  each  rate  as  may  be  fixed  from 
time  to  tinu)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  mnch  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Under  this  legislation  it  is  practicable  to  make  important  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  organization  of  the  '^  courts  of  Indian  oftenses" 
and  the  methods  adopted  therein,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  revise  the 
rules  and  regulations  now  in  force  regarding  them. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  Indians  with  the  jury  system,  it  should  be 
applied  in  these  courts  in  a  manner  conforming  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  law  of  the  land  on  the  subject,  in  all  cases  of  sufficient  importance 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  act 
of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stat,  385),  and  especially  when  a  jury  is  demanded 
by  either  party.    An  appeal  should  lie  to  this  office  in  all  cases. 

Each  court  should  have  a  marshal,  who  should  be  an  Indian,  whose 
duties  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  who  should  have  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  his  time  and  services. 

The  judges  of  these  courts  should  have  increased  compensation  com- 
mensurate with  the  duties,  responsibility,  and  dignity  of  their  positionSi 
and  Congress  should  appropriate  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  judges  and 
other  proper  and  necessary  expenses. 

The  fines  collected  should  be  used  for  improvements  on  the  reserva- 
tions, such  as  repair  of  roads,  building  bridges,  the  maintenance  of 
hospitals,  etc. 

!No  officer  of  the  police  force  should  be  allowed  to  sit  as  a  juryman, 
or  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge  or  marshal. 

It  will  be  my  aim  to  establish  these  courts  at  agencies  where  none 
have  >et  been  put  in  operation,  and  to  increase  the  uselnlness  of  those 
already  established.  To  do  this  an  increased  approprititiou  will  be 
necessary,  and  I  have  estimated  for  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

For  a  iinniber  of  years  past  provision  has  been  made  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians  as  policemen  to  suppress  traffic  with  Indians  in  intox- 
icating liquors,  to  put  down  other  forms  of  lawlessness,  and  to  pre- 
serve order  generally  upon  Indian  reservations.  The  position  is  one 
requiring  intelligence,  discretion,  and  courage,  and  in  the  selection  of 
policemen  care  has  always  been  exercised  to  secure  the  be»t  men  pos- 
sible. Owing  to  the  meager  compensation  allowed  this  is  no  easy 
matter.  A  policeman  whose  entire  time  is  taken  up  by  his  official  duties 
can  not  support  a  family  upon  his  salary,  $8  a  month,  and  this  is  the 
highest  salar}'  that  up  to  this  time  has  been  paid  police  privates. 

Section  5  of  the  general  allotment  act,  approved  February  8,  1887, 
(24  Stat.,  390),  contains,  among  other  provisions,  the  following : 

•  *  •  *  Hereafter  in  the  employment  of  Indian  police  or  any  other  employes  in  the 
public  service  among  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  or  bands  aftectod  by  this  act,  and  where 
Indians  can  perform  the  duties  required,  those  Indians  who  liave  availed  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  shaU  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  Indians  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
allotment  act  above  referred  to  are  usually  the  most  energetic  and  pro* 
gressive  members  of  their  tribes.    To  follow  the  requirements  of  sec* 
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tion  5  and  appoint  them  to  positions  where  they  would  be  compelled  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  Government  service,  to  the  neglect  of  their 
families  and  farms,  for  the  pittance  of  $8  to  (10  per  month,  could  but 
work  hardship  to  such  Indians  and  retard  their  advancement  in  agri- 
culture aud  other  civilized  pursuits.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  will  not  accept  allotments  in  severalty, 
and  who  are  willing  to  serve  on  the  police  force  for  the  small  compensa- 
tion and  the  honor  connected  with  the  position,  are  in  too  many  instances 
unfit  for  policemen.  This  fact  was  so  fully  recognized  by  the  Osage 
Nation  that,  during  the  fiscal  year  1889,  their  council  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,800  of  their  own  funds  to  be  expended  in  the  employment 
of  seven  detectives,  at  a  compensation  of  (400  per  annum  each. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  existing  law,  to  secure  the  best  possible 
service,  aud  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  working  injury  to  Indians  who 
are  striving  to  advance,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  compensation 
of  Indian  police  for  the  fiscal  year  1891  be  fixed  at  the  following  rates 
per  month:  Captains,  (25;  lieutenants,  (20;  sergeants,  (17,  and  pri- 
vates, $13. 

The  number  of  police  now  authorized,  viz,  70  officers  and  700  pri- 
vates, can  not  well  be  reduced  without  injury  to  the  service,  and  I 
further  recommend  that  the  total  number  authorized  remain  unchanged, 
but  that  they  be  apportioned  as  follows :  30  captains,  40  lieutenants, 
60  sergeants,  and  640  privates. 

INTERPRETERS  FOR  USTDIAJSS, 

» 

Section  2089  of  the  United  States  Bevised  Statutes  is  as  follows : 

At  the  disoi-ction  of  tbo  President,  aU  disbarsements  of  monevB,  whether  for  an- 
nnitipB  or  otherwise,  to  fulfill  treaty  stipulations  with  individnal  Indians  or  Indiaii 
tribes,  shall  be  made  in  person  by  the  superintendents  of  Indian  alfairs,  where  sn- 
perintendencies  exist,  to  all  Indians  or  tribes  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
superinteudcucics,  in  the  presence  of  the  local  agents  and  interpreters,  who  shaU 
witness  the  same',  under  snch  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  Treasury  Department  prior 
to  1S81  held  that  all  payments  to  Indians  must  be  witnessed  by  inter- 
preters, whether  such  payments  were  cash  annuities,  or  were  made  for 
transportation,  or  for  supplies  furnished,  or  for  services  performed,  or 
for  any  other  par}>08e,  and  without  regard  to  the  amount  paid.  Agents 
found  it  difficult  to  have  an  interpreter  always  present  to  witness  small 
payments,  aud  in  1881,  at  the  request  of  this  office,  the  construction  of 
the  law  was  modified  by  the  Treasury  so  as  to  allow  the  payment  to  an 
Indian,  without  its  being  witnessed  by  an  interpreter,  of  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 810,  provided  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  presence  of  an  in- 
terpreter could  not  be  had  without  considerable  difficulty  and  an  un- 
reasonable delay. 

This  ruling,  even  with  its  modifications,  it  has  been  difficult  to  apply, 
especially  at  agencies  where  the  Indians  are  well  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  many  speak  and  write  English.  Moreover,  agents  report  that 
the  salary  allowed  interpreters,  $300  per  annum,  is  so'limited  that  men 
of  even  very  moderate  education  will  not  accept  the  position;  hence 
Indians  but  poorly  qualified  must  often  be  employed  as  interpreters. 
Some  of  them  though  able  to  speak  are  unable  to  write  English,  and 
often  can  not  even  sign  their  names.  Therefore  among  the  accounts  of 
agents  are  found  vouchers  which  are  signed  by  Indians  but  are  witnessed 
by  interpreters  who  sign  by  mark,  the  certificates  of  the  interpreters  be- 
ing to  the  eii'ect  that  they  have  thoroughly  explained  to  the  Indians  the 
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natnre  of  the  transaction  represented  by  the  vouchers  ani!  knawflutt 
they  fnlly  understand  the  same,  the  purpose  for  which  l.hey  laigned  Uielr 
name8,  nod  the  amounts  receipted  for !  This,  of  conrKP-,  i8  not  the  sllgbt- 
eat  protection  either  to  the  Indians  or  to  the  Government. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1888  an  army  officer  who  was  acting  m  IndiM 
a^ut  called  the  attention  of  tliis  office,  in  the  loliowinj^  words,  Ulfti 
embarrassmeiit  which  he  expevieaccd  from  thix  liiterpretalmD  of  tki 
law: 

*    *    *    TbiHrequlromeatiB  ifi  iitlj  mini tliii  iiin |illiiii  fliiil  Ihi  IiilTlM 

CM  not  speak  or  leiun  to  speak  Eiiglisli.  Now,  all  tlio  wnrkioc  Indloea  Iwra  Mft 
EoglUh,  nnd  fornractkal  pnrposea  thev  spcnk  It  ttnU  uii*icr«t»uil  U  .inlte  h  «dlM 
I  do.  -  •  •  f  liere  is  no  hcdsc  in  callitt^  in  up  iiiturprotcr  lu  intcrpiel  ■  tnam^ 
tion  that  ia  pprfecily  understood  iu  KdijIibIi,  and  is  nitunuMl,  a»  all  my  pmjmi^t 
Me,  !>}■  several  people,  uuil  altlioogli  1  isligw  iu  every  ons*  lliol  Hiu  pa)-c«a  apok  wl 
nniletstand  EoKliab,  tUe  examiners  hare  suRpcnded  all  Ibo  ruucb*r«  ca  «bleh  I  b>** 
Diadesacli  pnymonts  uuacconipanied  b;  the  certiflcate  ut  an  iDlerpretiT,  vUiftii 
bll  CMi«tliiit  lliavvMen  ia  a  purely  perfnnot(ir;  tnnaactiorj,  aiiil Bbould  lis  iilmlK<l 
wbea  tile  oircum stances  permit  it. 

Tiie  attention  of  the  Treasury  was  agaiu  cullei]  to  thti*  matterlf 
letter  of  April  y,  ISSS,  and  the  Second  Comptroller  replied  April  IK 
lijSS,  to  the  eOect  that  in  his  opinion  the  PreHident.and  SecretatTM 
the  Interior  were  authorized  by  law  to  direct  the  manner  in  vhkb  ptf- 
meats  to  Indians  should  be  made.  Under  this  ruling,  and  in  rfvirtt 
the  facts  above  set  forth,  I  shall  from  timo  to  time  recommend  the  di»^ 
continuance  of  interpreters  at  agencies  where  the  Indiaiiit  hare  made 
sufficient  progress  in  mastering  the  English  language  to  wiimiutsiuA 
action. 

Meantime  I  trust  that  the  efBoiency  of  th6  interpreter  service  my 
be  generally  improved  by  the  employment  of  stadentH  rctanicul  froB 
training  school^  who  will  be  competent  for  snch  duty. 

INDIAN  TRADEUf). 

"So  branch  of  the  Indians'  preparation  for  citizenabip  bos  perbus 
receive<l  less  attention  than  that  which  pertains  Ix»  commerce.  **Tru- 
ing"  has  been  monopolized  by  whi'e  men,  and  ito  Hj'stematio  rSsil 
has  been  attempted  to  train  the  Indians  to  conmieraia]  habits. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  present  condition  of  the  syilen  of 
trading,  the  following  iustructious  have  been  issued  Co  apedid  ngMtU: 


■  ill    plH 


^uaral  reputatiuit  of  oiwli  trader  for  liunnty,  fiiirdprilin 
lotlaeucii amuug tliew.    Youwill alao report »!"■'':'■■  ■"■■  "■ 
«f  the  stock  lit  gouda  kepi  by  the  traiiur;  u  U<  : 
fnjatiauslo  thelndiaiiH;  whellier  Iho  prir.-i  . 
Mliednle  of  prioea  >•  displayed  no  that  ttie  K 
whotb..rll,PirTiiicr6-lNiiii"\i.i.liiii:lii|ii"i-  '  ■ 


se  gir*  BMciK 
■rlaln  atia  n-pn 

itiitll-  Imlinn 


•ttmliM 
tMtotb* 
.  andeoMi 
—  ffltWnf- 


tmi  li:<<  .'til I'll'..'.'-  ,.<■■  - 
tba  IndUna  irili  liMid  t 
rent. 


ttliivulu  the  luillau*  morally  ami  aoclAliy  liiti 


Inclosed  plraa«  fiail  oi>py  of  Ibi'  "Lavs  anil  rcenUtloni  relnlliie  la  iriiilT>  wilh  lo- 
diaulTibi«,")iiibIiabed  by  this  UlCue,  fTwui  ivtildi  yonirllt  •»  wliat  iboOlIU*  BSfMtl 
frnm  au  liitliaa  trwler.  aud  L>e  uMa  I4  Judgo  anti  ropuit  lo  nbat  esteol,  tf  ■  ' 
trader  lolU  to  bhmI  Utu  rwiulrotueau. 
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^B  GUAZIBG  UPON  IHHIAM  LANDS.  l1 

^B  the  annua)  report  of  this  OiSce  for  18$o,  nttention  was  iDvited  to 
HR>erpIexin^  status  of  tbe  question  of  cattle-grazing  upon  lodian  rea- 
IHitious  existiDK  under  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- Ueneral  of  July 
91,1885,  wherein  it  is  held  that  Indians  are  not  legally  capable  of  leas- 
ing their  reservation  lands  lor  grazing  purposes,  and  that  neither  the 
Sroretary  of  the  luterior  nor  the  President  lias  authority  to  approve 
Bach  leases  except  they  be  authorized  to  do  so  byapecial  provisions  of '| 
law.    The  urgent  necessity  for  some  legislation  by  tjongress  authonziuf^V 
the  grazing  of  Indian  lands  under  proper  refitrioUous  was  thoronghlyfl 
emphasized  in  that  report,  and  also  in  each  succeetling  annual  rei)ort<l 
of  this  Oflice;  but  so  far,  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  enacst  the  neceSfB 
sary  legislation.  I 

In  order  to  overcome  iit  a  measure  this  difficulty,  and  to  enable  the! 
Indians  to  receive  some  l>enelit  from  the  sjiontaneous  products  of  their  t 
lands,  the  Departineut  has  authorized  several  tribes  to  take  a  limited 
Dumber  of  callle  to  henl  and  grsize  upou  tbe  rescrvatious  at  a  stipu- 
lated price  to  he  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  cattle  to  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  for  the  lienetit  of  the  tribe.  . 

The  agrcemeut  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  Indians,  and  nov  J 
in  Ibrce  upou  several  reservations,  is  substantially  as  follows:  I 

(1)  The  general  question  of  permitting  cattle-grazing  upon  the  uuoo^ 
cnpied  lands  of  the  reservation  to  bo  submitted  to  the  Indians  fortheiCfl 
coDseut  or  rejection.  ■ 

(3)  In  the  event  of  their  consent,  the  agent  to  be  authorized  to  por-fl 
oiit  a  limited  number  of  cattle  to  be  grazed  on  tbe  reservation  coodt^ 
tionally,  us  follows :  ■ 

(a)  That  such  a  permit  be  given  only  to  actual  settlers  residing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  reservation,  and  for  Iheir  owu  cattle.  ^ 

(6)  That  a  fair  and  just  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the  ngetit  bjn 
the  owners  of  the  cattle  for  the  use  and  henelit  of  the  Indians.  H 

(c)  Thai  all  moneys  received  for  grazing  shall  be  deposited  by  thefl 
agent  in  theTreasnry  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  act  ofl 
March  3, 1SS3  (22  Stat.,  590),  and  thereafter  to  be  used  lor  the  benefit  ofl 
the  respective  tribes,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  March  H,  I8i$7  [2i  Stat^a 
463).  •■ 

(i)  That  no  exclusive  privilege  of  grazing  lands  be  granted  on  tbn 
reservatiou,  nor  any  act  done  looking  to  a  lease  or  agreement  for  a  lensM 
of  any  particular  portion  of  said  lands.  *l 

(e)  That  all  permits  shall  be  for  tbe  grazing  seaaon  only,  and  sqIm 
ject  to  revocation  at  any  time  by  the  Department.  J 

(/}  That  no  responsibility  for  the  cattle  shall  in  any  way  attach  to 
the  Uuited  States  or  any  of  its  agents,  nor  shall  any  permit  be  given 
which  shall  retard  or  interfere  with  the  agricultnral  or  other  industrial 
pursnita  of  the  Indians,  individually  or  collectively,  nor  shall  the  stock 
belonging  to  the  Indians  be  deprived  of  ample  pasturage.  Neither 
8h.T.ll  the  owners  of  cattle  or  sheep  erect  any  improvements  whatsoever 
ou  the  reservation,  nor  use  the  lands  for  any  other  purpose  thaa  for  the 

uing  of  their  own  stotl!,  under  penalty  of  the  immediate  revocation  ■ 

|te  permit.  J 

^  That  subject  to  the  above  specifiod  conditions,  the  whole  matteM 
II  be  controlled  by  the  agent,  who  shall  ^ce  that  good  order  prevailu 
n  the  reservation,  and  in  case  of  any  infraction  or  violation  of  saidi 
BUion  shall  report  the  names  of  the  ofi<;nderg  for  the  immediate 
satiOD  of  their  permit  and  the  removal  of  their  stock.  _fl 
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nature  of  the  transaction  represented  by  the  vouchers  and  know  that 
they  fully  understand  the  same,  the  purpose  for  which  they  signed  their 
names,  and  the  amounts  receipted  for  I  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  slight- 
est protectioh  either  to  the  Indians  or  to  the  Government. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  an  army  officer  who  was  acting  as  Indian 
agent  called  the  attention  of  tiiis  office,  in  the  following  words,  to  the 
embarrassment  which  he  experienced  from  this  interpretation  of  the 
law: 

*  *  *  Thisreqairement  is  manifestly  made  on  the  presumption  that  the  Indians 
can  not  speak  or  learn  to  speak  English.  Now,  all  the  working  Indians  here  speak 
English,  and  for  practical  purposes  they  speak  it  and  understand  it  quite  as  well  as 
I  do.  •  •  «  There  is  no  sense  in  calling  in  an  interpreter  to  interpret  a  transao- 
tion  that  is  perfectly  understood  in  English,  and  is  witnessed,  as  all  my  payments 
are,  by  several  people,  and  although  I  show  in  every  case  that  the  payees  speak  and 
understand  English,  the  examiners  have  suspended  all  the  vouchers  on  which  I  have 
made  such  payments  unaccompanied  by  the  certificate  of  an  interpreter,  which  in 
all  casi>s  that  I  have  seen  is  a  purely  perfunctory  transaction,  and  should  be  abolished 
when  the  circumstances  permit  it. 

The  attention  of  the  Treasury  was  again  called  to  this  matter  by 
letter  of  April  3,  1888,  and  the  Second  Comptroller  replied  April  18, 
1888,  to  the  effect  that  in  his  opinion  the  President  ;ind  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  were  authorized  by  law  to  direct  the  manner  in  which  pay- 
ments to  Indians  should  be  made.  Under  this  ruling,  and  in  view  of 
the  facts  above  set  forth,  I  shall  from  time  to  time  recommend  the  dis- 
continuance of  interpreters  at  agencies  where  the  Indians  have  made 
sufficient  progress  in  mastering  the  English  language  to  warrant  such 
action. 

Meantime  I  trust  that  the  efficiency  of  th6  interpreter  service  may 
be  generally  improved  by  the  employment  of  students  returned  from 
training  schools,  who  will  be  competent  for  such  duty. 

INDIAN  TRADERS. 

"So  branch  of  the  Indians'  preparation  for  citizenship  has  perhaps 
received  less  attention  than  that  which  pertains  to  commerce.  "  Trad- 
ing" has  been  monopolized  by  white  men,  and  no  systematic  effort 
has  been  attempted  to  train  the  Indians  to  commercial  habits. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  present  condition  of  the  system  of 
trading,  the  following  instructious  have  been  issued  to  special  agents : 

Hereafter  when  inspecting  Indian  aerencies  you  will  please  give  special  attention 
to  the  subject  of  Indian  traderships.  You  will  carefully  ascertain  and  report  as  to  the 
general  reputation  of  each  trader  for  honesty,  fair  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and  good 
influence  among  them.  You  will  also  report  specifically  as  to  the  quality  and  sufQciency 
of  the  stock  of  goods  kept  by  the  trader;  whether  be  deals  in  articles  whose  sale  is 
ini'urious  to  the  Indians ;  whether  the  prices  charged  are  reasonable  ;  whether  the 
sclicdule  of  prices  is  displayed  so  that  the  Indians  can  bo  well  informed  thereof ; 
^whether  the  trader  sells  mtoxicatinc;  liquor  under  any  guise,  or  arms  or  fixed  ammu- 
'nitioUy  or  trades  with  tho  Indians  for  goods  furnished  them  by  the  Government,  or 
in  any  way  violates  the  letter  or  spirit  of  sections  211,  31,  and  33,  relating  to  tho  above ; 
whether  his  store  is  kept  open  on  Sunday  ;  whether  it  is  used  as  a  resort  for  loafers; 
whether  gambling,  demoralizing  dnnces,  or  any  other  practice  or  amusements  hurt- 
ful to  the  Indians  are  allowed  upon  tho  premises,  and,  in  general,  whether  the  trader 
and  his  omployds  are  sober,  respectable  people  whose  conduct  and  examxile  among 
the  Indians  will  tend  to  elevate  the  Indians  morally  and  socially  Instead  of  the  re- 
verse. 

Inclosed  please  find  copy  of  tho  "Laws  and  regulations  relating  to  trade  with  In- 
dian tribes,"  published  by  this  Office,  from  which  you  will  see  what  the  Oflice  expects 
from  an  Indian  trader,  and  bo  able  to  judge  and  report  to  what  extent,  if  any,  a 
trader  fails  to  meet  the  requirements. 
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anAZlNQ  UPON  INDIAN  LANDS. 

In  the  animal  report  of  this  Office  for  1885,  attention  was  invited  to 
the  perplexing  status  of  the  question  of  cattle-grazing  upon  Indian  res- 
ervations existing  under  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  July 
21,1885,  wherein  it  is  held  that  Indians  are  not  legally  capable  of  leas- 
ing their  reservation  lands  for  grazing  purposes,  and  that  neither  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  nor  the  President  has  authority  to  approve 
such  leases  except  they  be  authorized  to  do  so  by  special  provisions  of 
law.  The  urgent  necessity  for  some  legislation  by  Congress  authorizing 
the  grazing  of  Indian  lands  under  proper  restrictions  was  thoroughly 
emphasized  in  that  report,  and  also  in  each  succeeding  annual  report 
of  this  Office ;  but  so  far,  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  enact  the  neces- 
sary legislation. 

In  order  to  overcome  in  a  measure  this  difficulty,  and  to  enable  the 
Indians  to  receive  some  benefit  from  the  spontaneous  products  of  their 
lands,  the  Department  has  authorized  several  tribes  to  take  a  limited 
number  of  cattle  to  herd  and  graze  upon  the  reservations  at  a  stipu- 
lated price  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  cattle  to  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 

The  agreement  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  Indians,  and  now 
in  force  upon  several  reservations,  is  substantially  as  follows : 

(1)  The  general  question  of  permitting  cattle-grazing  upon  the  unoc- 
cupied lands  of  the  reservation  to  be  submitted  to  the  Indians  for  their 
consent  or  rejection. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  their  consent,  the  agent  to  be  authorized  to  per- 
mit a  limited  number  of  cattle  to  be  grazed  on  the  reservation  condi- 
tionally, as  follows : 

(a)  That  such  a  permit  be  given  only  to  actual  settlers  residing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  reservation,  and  for  their  own  cattle. 

(b)  That  a  fair  and  just  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the  agent  by 
the  owners  of  the  cattle  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

(c)  That  all  moneys  received  for  grazing  shall  be  deposited  by  tbe 
agent  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
March  3, 1883  (22  Stat.,  590),  and  thereafter  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  respective  tribes,  as  provided  in  the  a<5t  of  March  2,  1887  (24  Stat., 
463). 

(d)  That  no  exclusive  privilege  of  grazing  lands  be  granted  on  the 
reservation,  nor  any  act  done  looking  to  a  lease  or  agreement  for  a  lease 
of  any  particular  portion  of  said  lauds. 

(e)  That  all  permits  shall  be  for  the  grazing  season  only,  and  sub- 
ject to  revocation  at  any  time  by  the  Department. 

(/)  That  no  responsibility  for  tbe  cattle  shall  in  any  way  attach  to 
the  United  States  or  any  of  its  agents,  nor  shall  any  permit  be  given 
which  shall  retard  or  interfere  with  the  agricultural  or  other  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  Indians,  individually  or  collectively,  nor  shall  the  stock 
belonging  to  the  Indians  be  deprived  of  ample  pasturage.  Neither 
shall  the  owners  of  cattle  or  sheep  erect  any  improvements  whatsoever 
on  the  reservation,  nor  use  the  lands  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the 
grazing  of  their  own  stock,  under  penalty  of  the  immediate  revocation 
of  the  permit. 

(g)  That  subject  to  the  above  specified  conditions,  the  whole  matter 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  agent,  who  shall  see  that  good  order  prevails 
upon  the  reservation,  and  in  case  of  any  infraction  or  violation  of  said 
condition  shall  report  the  names  of  the  ofi^juders  for  the  immediate 
revocation  of  their  permit  and  the  removal  of  their  stock. 
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(h)  That  where  herders  may  be  needed  to  care  for  the  stock,  Indians 
shall  be  employed  as  far  as  practicable,  and  no  white  person  be  x>er- 
mitted  to  come  upon  the  reservation  except  temporarily,  at  such  times 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  agent  it  may  be  necessary  tor  him  to  look 
after  the  concStion  of  his  stock — the  necessity  for  such  visits  and  the 
circumstances  attending  them  to  be  reported  to  this  office. 

Several  Indian  tribes  have  refused  to  take  cattle  under  these  condi- 
tions, for  the  alleged  reason  that  the  grazing  money  was  not  to  be  paid  to 
them  directly,  but  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  by  the  agent^ 
and -afterwards  expended  for  their  benefit  in  a  manner  discretionary 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  this  grazing  question  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  matters  I  have  to  present  to  the  Department,*  and  I  desire  to 
renew  the  recommendations  made  by  this  office  upon  the  subject  in  the 
annual  report  of  1885  and  in  each  succeeding  report.  There  are  vast 
areas  of  unoccupied  land  within  many  reservations  upon  which  spon- 
taneous crops  of  luxuriant  grass  annually  grow  up,  and  decay  or  are 
destroyed  by  fire,  bringing  but  little  substantial  benefit  to  the  soil  and 
no  financial  return  to  the  Indians.  K  Congress  by  suitable  legislation 
would  provide  for  the  leasing  of  the  unoccupied  portions  of  these  res- 
ervations, what  is  now  wasted  might  be  utilized  and  the  proceeds 
therefrom  might  be  applied  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indians.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Congress  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary legislation  at  the  next  session. 

BAILBOAJbB. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  the  following 
grants  of  right  of  way  to  railroads  through  Indian  reservations  have 
been  made  by  Congress : 

CROW  RESERVATION^   HOXT. 

Big  Horn  Southern  Railroad.— By  act  of  February  12, 1889  (25  Stats. 
660  and  page  428  of  this  report),  the  Big  Horn  Southern  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  granted  the  right  of  way  through  the  Crow  Reservatiou  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  its  railroad,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  line,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Xortberu  Pacific  Rail- 
road, in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  River,  in  Yellowstone 
County ;  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  up  said  Big  Horn  River 
to  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River ;  thence  u[)  said  Lit- 
tle Big  Horn  River  to  or  near  the  mouth  of  Owl  Creek  ;  thence  up  said 
Creek  to  and  across  the  southern  boundary  line  of  said  reservation. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  provides  "  that  said  railroad  company  shall 
have  the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its  road  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  this  act."  Under  date  of  March  18,  1889,  the  Department 
authorized  the  railroad  company  to  proceed  with  the  survej,  with  the 
understanding  that  no  work  in  the  construction  of  the  road  should  be 
begun  or  attempted  upon  the  reservation  until  further  orders  from  the 
Department.  Five  maps  (in  duplicate)  of  definite  location,  covering  a 
distanct',  of  89.8  miles,  were  filed  in  the  Department,  with  letter  dated 
September  12,  1889,  and  referred  to  this  oliice  September  18,  1889. 

FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION,   MINN. 

Dtiluthand  Winnipeg  Raihcay, — By  act  of  October  17, 1888  (25  Stat., 
558),  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railway  Company  is  granted  the  right 
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of  way  for  the  extension  of  Its  road  through  the  Fond  dii  Lao  Keserva- 
tion,  in  Minnesota.* 

In  apparent  disregard  of  certain  conditions  imposed  by  the  act  the 
company  bo^an  the  building  of  its  road  on  the  reservation  and  took 
therefrom  i  lumber  needed  in  construction.  By  direction  of  the  De;>art- 
ment  (January  23,  18^9),  the  Indian  agent  in  charge  of  the  reservation 
was  instnicted  to  prevent  such  trespass,  and  on  the  following  day  he  re- 
ported by  telegraph  that  the  railroad  company  had  ceast^d  work.  Sub- 
sequently Ai>ent  Leahy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  succeeded  Agent 
Gregory,  reported  that  about  20  miles  of  the  road  had  been  constructed 
in  axlvance  of  the  fulfillment  of  any  of  the  several  conditions  imposed 
by  the  enabling  act,  and  that  the  Indians  desired  to  know  what  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  by  the  railroad  company  to  pay  them  for  the  right 
of  way.  On  receipt  of  that  report  this  office  (on  August  2i\,  1889)  in- 
structed the  agent  to  prevent  the  railroad  company  from  resuming  the 
work  of  construction  on  the  reservation  until  the  pre-requisite  condi- 
tions of  the  act  were  fully  complied  with.  The  attention  of  the  pres- 
ident ot  the  railway  company  was  also  called  to  the  requirements  ot 
the  enabling  act,  and  he  was  given  full  instructions  a«  to  the  proper 
course  for  him  to  pursue  in  order  to  secure  the  benelits  of  the  grant. 

On  September  G,  1889,  W.  A.  Barr,  esq.,  attorney  and  secretary  of 
said  company,  filed  in  the  Department  a  map  in  duplicate,  showing  the 
definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  through  said  reservation,  to- 
gether with  depot  and  station  grounds  made  from  a<*.tual  survey,  with 
request  that  upon  approval  of  the  same  a  council  of  the  Indians  be  called 
to  agree  upon  and  fix  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  right  of  way, 
etc.  Said  map  having  been  referred  to  this  office  for  report,  it  was  re- 
turned to  the  Department  September  13, 1889,  with  recommendation  for 
its  approval  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  enabling  act. 
Further  recommendation  was  made  in  regard  to  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  Indians  to  the  amount  of  compensation  they  would  accept  from 
the  railway  company  for  the  right  of  \^ay,  etc.  On  September  23  fol- 
lowing the  Department  retnrned  the  map  to  this  office  approved,  and 
transmitted  an  order  from  the  President  prescribing  the  manner  for 
obtaining  the  required  consent  of  the  Indians,  stnd  on  October  1  the 
agent  at  the  La  Pointe  Agency  was  directed  to  convene  a  council  of 
the  Indians  for  that  purpose  agreeably  with  the  President's  order. 

GREAT  8I0UX  RESERVATION,   IN  DAKOTA. 

Chicago^  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway* — DaJcota  Central  Railway, -^^ 
The  16th  section  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1889,  entitled  "An  act  to  divide 
a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux  ^Nation  of  Indians  in  Dakota 
mto  separate  reservations  and  to  secure  the  relinquishment  of  the 
Indian  title  to  the  remainder,  and  for  other  pnrijoses"  (25  Stat.,  ^^)j^ 
provides  that  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Eailroad  Company 
and  the  Dakota  Central  Eailroad  Company  shall  have,  respectively, 
the  right  to  take  and  use  prior  to  any  white  person  and  to  any  corpora, 
tion,  the  right  of  way,  etc.,  provided  for  in  certain  agreements  heretofore 
made  by  said  railroad  companies,  respectively,  with  the  Sioux  Indians, 
which  agreements  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  annual  reports  of 
this  office.  Sundry  conditions  are  imposed,  for  the  particulars  of  which 
reference  is  invited  to  the  act  itself  which  will  be  found  on  jmge  449  of 
this  report.    The  agreements  referred  to  may  be  found  in  Senate  Ex. 

•  This  act  was  j>aR8e(l  prior  to  the  date  of  the  last  aDnual  report,  but  information 
thereof  hud  not,  at  that  time,  reached  this  office. 
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Doc.  No.  20,  Fortyeightli  Congress,  first  session,  and  Hoase  Ex.  Doo* 
IJiTo.ll,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  act  of  March  2, 1889,  can  not  take  effect  until  Congress  shall 
have  ratified  the  agreement  recently  negotiated  with  the  Sioux  under 
section  3  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  March  2, 1889  (25 
Stat.,  980). 

.  Forest  City  and  Watertown  Railroad  Company. — ^The  act  of  March  2, 
1889  (25  Stat.,  852  and  page  446  of  this  report),  grants  the  right  of  way 
to  the  Forest  City  and  Watertown  Eailroad  Company  through  the 
Sioux  Indian  Eeservation,  in  Dakota,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Dewey  County,  Dak.,  opposite  Forest 
City,  Potter  County,  said  Territory,  running  thence  by  the  most  prac- 
ticable route  in  a  southwesterly  course  between  the  Cheyenne  and  Mo- 
reau  Rivers  to  the  city  of  Deadwood,  Dak. 

Authority  was  given  the  railroad  company,  April  11  last,  to  proceed 
with  the  survey  of  its  line  through  the  reservation,  and  at  last  accounts 
the  survey  was  in  progress.  The  maps  have  not  yet  been  filed,  nor 
has  any  action  been  taken  to  procure  the  required  consent  of  the 
Indians. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Raihcay  Company. — By  the  act  of  February  13, 
1889  (25  Stat.,  669  and  page  429  of  this  report),  the  first  section  of  the 
act  of  February  18, 1889  (25  Stat.,  25),  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the 
Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company  through  the  Indian  Territory,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

That  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company ,  a  corporation  created  nnderand  by  ^ 
yirtae  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  invested  and  * 
empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning,  equipping,  operating, 
Qsing,  and  maintaining  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  telephone  line  through  the  In- 
dian Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Red  River  (the  southern  boundary  line) 
at  the  bluflf  known  a«  Rocky  CliiF,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  running  thence  by  the 
most  feasible  and  practicable  route  through  the  said  Indian  Territory  to  a  point  on 
the  east  boundary  line  immediately  contiguous  to  the  west  boundary  line  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas ;  also  a  branch  line  of  railway  to  be  constructed  from  the  most 
suitable  point  on  said  main  line  for  obtaining  a  feasible  and  practicable  route  in  a 
westerly  or  northwesterly  direction  to  the  leased  coal  veins  of  said  Choctaw  Coal  and 
RaUway  Company,  in  Tobucksey  County,  Choctaw  Nation,  and  thence  by  the  most 
feasible  and  practicable  route  to  an  intersection  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
F^  Railway,  at  the  most  convenient  point  between  Halifax  Station  and  Ear  Creek, 
otherwise  known  as  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  with  the  right  to  con- 
struct, use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turn-outs,  branches,  and  sidings  and  extensions 
as  said  company  may  deem  it  in  their  interest  to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right 
of  way  and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for. 

Under  date  of  July  5,  1889,  Hon.  T.  C.  Fletcher,  attorney  for  said 
company,  filed  four  separate  maps  (in  duplicate)  of  definite  location  of 
said  company's  road;  also  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  A 
list  of  the  officers  of  the  company,  both  duly  certified  by  the  secretary 
of  the  company. 

On  July  11, 1889,  the  Department  approved  map  No.  1,  being  one  of 
the  four  mentioned  above,  representing  a  section  of  25  miles  of  the 
located  line  of  said  railroad  from  Sec.  33,  T.  12  N.,  R.  3  W.,  to  Sec.  4,  T. 
11 N.,  R.2  E.  Maps  2  and  3  were  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Laud  Office  for  the  action  of  that  office,  for  the  reason  that 
that  portion  of  the  line  covered  by  said  maps  (2  and  3)  does  not  pass 
through  any  Indian  lands.  Map  No.  4  was  returned  to  Mr.  Fletcher 
for  correction. — (Department  letter  to  this  office  of  July  11,  1889.) 

On  August  31,  1889,  the  Department  approved  map  No.  9,  indicating 
a  section  of  25  miles  from  "near  station  place  on  Deer  Creek"  to  "John 
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Adams  Prairie.'^  Said  map  does  not  connect  with  maps  previously 
filed  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4),  but  covers  a  portion  of  the  right  of  way  100 
miles  east  of  the  section  covered  by  map  No.  4,  returned  for  correc- 
tion, as  before  stated,  ^n  filing  this  map  (No.  9),  the  company's  man* 
ager  observes  that  the  company  "  is  constructing  its  lines  from  the 
crossings  of  its  different  railway  connections  east  and  w(\s:,  in  order 
that  it  may  secure  material  for  said  construction  at  both  ends  of  its  line, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  rapid  completion  of  the  same,''  and  that  when 
map  No.  4  shall  have  been  corrected,  and  maps  5,  6,  7,  and  8  filed, 
"there  will  be  a  continued  and  connected  line.'' 

Fort  Smithy  Paris  and  Dardanelle  Railway. — ^The  act  of  February  26, 
1880  (25  Stat.,  745,  and  page  435  of  this  report),  grants  the  right  of 
way  to  the  Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Dardanelle  Bailway  Company  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  from  Fort 
Smitu,  Ark.,  through  the  Indian  Territory,  to  or  near  Baxter  Springs, 
in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

The  same  act  repeals  the  lact  of  July  6,1886  (24  Stat,  124),  authoriz- 
ing the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Eailway  Company  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  railway  through  the  Indian  Territory. 

No  maps  of  definite  location  have  been  filed  by  the  Fort  Smith, 
Paris  and  Dardanelle  Kail  way  Company  under  the  above  grant,  although 
the  company  is  authorized  to  survey  and  locate  its  line  "immediately 
after  the  passage  of  this  act." 

RED  PIPESTOXE  INDIAN  BESERVATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  Falls  and  Northwestern  Railway. — The  act  of 
'March  2, 1889  (25  Stat.,  1012,  and  page  463  of  this  report),  directs  the 
appraisement  of  the  strip  of  land,  100  feet  in  width,  now  occupied  by 
the  Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa  Falls  and  Northwestern  Eailway  Company, 
over  and  across  the  Eed  Pipestone  Indian  Keservation  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  damage  to  the  remainder  of  the  lands  of 
said  reservation  caused  by  such  railroad  occupation,  and  provides  that 
said  railroad  company  '^  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  and  purchase  the 
aforesaid  strip  of  land  of  the  width  aforesaid,  now  occupied  by  its  road- 
bed, by  paying  the  amount  so  assessed  as  the  value  thereof,  together 
with  the  amount  of  damages  assessed  as  aforesaid." 

The  third  section  of  the  act  provides  that  the  act  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  force  and  authorize  the  entry  and  sale  of  said  right  of  way  so  soon 
as,  and  not  until,  a  majority  of  the  adult  male  Indians  of  the  Yankton 
tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  shall  consent  to  the  entry  and  sale  of  such  right 
of  way,  etc. 

The  lands  included  in  said  right  of  way  were  ap])raised  in  May  last 
by  a  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  $1,060,  and  the  damages 
resulting  from  the  construction  of  the  road  at  S680;  total,  $1,740. 

Subsequently  a  commission  was  appointed  to  procure  the  required 
consent  of  the  Indians.  As  already  stated  in  another  portion  of  this 
report,  although  the  Indians  declined  to  assent  to  certain  other  provis- 
ions of  the  act,  they  consented  and  agreed  to  the  entry  and  sale  of  the 
tract  embraced  within  the  right  of  way. 

WHITE  EARTH  AND  LEECH  LAKE  RESERVATIONS,  IN  BflNNESOTA. 

Moorliead,  Leech  LaJcey  Duluth  and  Northern  Railxcay. — ^The  act  of  Jan- 
uary 16, 1889  (25  Stat.,  647,  and  page  425  ot*  this  report),  giants  to  the 
Moorhea<l,  Leech  Lake,  Duluth  and  Northern  Eailway  Company  the 
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right  of  way  tbroagh  tbe  White  Earth  Indian  Eeservation  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  Nb  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  railroad 
company  to  secure  the  benefits  of  said  act.  No  maps  have  been  filed 
nor  survey  made.  * 

St.  Pmil^  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Bailwat/' — Tlie  act  of  February 
25, 1889  (25  Stat,  096,  and  page  435  of  this  report),  grants  to  tbe  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Eailway  Company  the  right  of  Way. 
through  the  White  Earth  Keservation.  No  steps  appear  to  have  beeo 
taken  by  said  railway  company  to  avail  itself  of  the  grant.  No  mafM 
of  definite  location  have  b^n  filed  nor  any  survey  made  so  far  as  is 
known  to  this  office. 

Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Eailu>ay.^The  act  of  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat, 
1010,  and  page  462  of  this  report),  grants  to  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg 
Railway  Company  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad 
through  the  Leech  Lake  and  White  Earth  Indian  Eeservatious  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

Thus  far  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  railroad  company 
to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  said  grant  sofar  as  it  relates  to  the  two 
reservations  named  No  maps  of  definite  location  have  been  filed  nor 
any  survey  made.    See  mention  of  this  road  under  head  of  '<  Fond  du 

Lac  Reservation.'' 

YAI^TOJ^  RESERVATION  IN  DAKOTA. 

Yankton  and  Missouri  Valley  Railway  Company. — The  act  of  February 
23,  1889  (25  Stat.,  684,  and  page  430  of  this  report),  grants  the  right 
of  way  to  the  Yankton  and  Missouri  Valley  Railway  Company  through 
the  Yankton  Reservation  in  Dakota  Territory.  No  steps  liave  been  • 
taken  by  the  railroad  company  to  secure  the  benefits  of  said  grant.  No 
maps  of  defiinite  location  have  been  filed  nor  any  survey  made. 

ORANTS  REFERRED  TO  IN  LAST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Bad  River  Reserve^  Wi8oonsin»—lSo  settlement  has  been  made  with  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation  for  the  right  of  way  taken  by  the  Duluth, 
Superior  and  Michigan  Railway.  The  agent  reports  that  while  the  In- 
dians are  anxious  for  a  settlement  they  persist  in  their  unreasonable 
demands  regarding  the  measure  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  them. 

Soise  Fort  Reserve  and  Red  Lake  Chippewa  unceded  lands,  Minnesota, — 
The  Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  River  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company 
have  made  application  for  another  council  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Boise  Fort  Reservation,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  consent  to  the 
construction  of  its  road  through  their  reservation,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  April  24, 1888  (25  Stat.,  90).  The  Indians  having,  on  August 
2,  1888,  refused  to  give  their  consent  to  the  right  of  way,  the  depart' 
ment  decided,  June  7, 1889,  that  no  steps  for  the  further  submissiou 
of  the  matter  to  the  Indians  should  be  taken. 

Cceur  WAUrte  Reserve,  Idaho. — An  agreement  was  entered  into  with 
the  CoBur  d'Alene  Indians,  in  January  last,  whereby  they  agreed  to  ac- 
cept a«  compensation  to  the  tribe  for  right  of  way  granted  to  the  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  Railroad  Company  (act  May  30,  1888,  25  Stat.,  180), 
the  sum  of  $6,060.18,  being  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  acre  for  the  land 
included  in  the  right  of  way.  The  one  individual  member  of  the 
tribe  who  was  damaged  by  the  construction  of  the  road  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  sum  of  $295.60  in  full  for  damages  sustained  by  him  by  reason 
of  the  construction  of  the  road  through  his  improved  tract.  The  De* 
partment  approved  said  agreements  January  19, 1889,  and  fixed  the 
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oompensation  as  required  by  the  riglit  of  way  act  in  tbQ  sums  above 
mentioned.  The  money  was  paid  by  the  railroad  company,  and  in  pur- 
snanee  of  Department  directions  that  the  same  should  be  distribnted  to 
the  tribe  per  capita  in  cash,  a  cheek  for  the  full  amount  was  sent  to 
Agent  Cole,  August  5,  1889~$(>,066.18  to  be  distributed  to  the  tribe, 
and  $295.50  to  be  ))aid  ^'Tu-tn'^  for  individual  damages. 

Crow  Reserve,  Mont, — As  reported  in  office  letter  of  December  31, 
1888,  the  Crow  Indians,  on  December  12,  1888^  in  council  assembled, 
refused  to  give  their  consent  to  the  right  of  way  through  their  reserva- 
tion for  the  Billings,  Clark's  Fork  and  Cooke  City  Railroad,  granted  by 
act  of  June  4, 1888  (25  Stat.,  167).  The  third  section  of  the  act  pro- 
vides: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  at  his  disoretioD,  require  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  to  said  right  of  way  shaU  be  obtained  by  said  railroad  company, 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  before  any  right  nnder  this  aet  ahaU  accme  to 
said  company. 

The  President  prescribed  rules  for  obtaining  such  consent  June  30, 
1S88.  The  subject  was  presented  to  the  Indians  agreeably  with  the 
President's  order,  and  after  having  had  ample  time  for  deliberation  they 
refused  almost  unanimously  to  give  their  consent  to  the  right  of  way. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  renders  the  grant  of  no  effect. 

Fort  Hall  Eeserve, — Amended  maps  and  plats  of  the  definite  location 
of  the  right  of  way  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  Bailway,  act  September 
1, 1888  (25  Stat.,  452),  covering  all  the  lands  desired  by  said  railway 
for  right  of  way  and  for  other  railway  purposes,  were  approved  by  the 
Department  April  8, 1889,  and  the  sum  of  $7,^21.04  has  been  paid  by 
,the  railway  company  for  the  right  of  way.  Said  sum  is  in  fall  pay- 
ment, at  $8  per  acre,  for  all  the  land  taken  by  the  railway  company 
under  the  act  aforesaid,  except  149.94  acres  taken  in  addition  to  the 
right  of  way  within  the  town  site  of  Pocatello,  for  which  latter  the 
railway  company  is  required  by  the  terms  of  the  act  to  pay  $8  per  acre, 
and  also  to  pay  an  additional  sum  equal  to  the  average  appraisal  of  each 
acre  of  town  lots  outside  of  the  jwrtion  so  taken.  Appraisers  have  been 
appointed  to  make  the  required  appraisement,  and  when  their  report  shall 
hav#been  received  and  approved  the  railway  comx>any  will  be  required 
to  make  the  additional  payment. 

Indian  Territory, — ISTeither  the  Fort  Smith  and  E!  Paso  Railway 
Company,  the  Kansas  City  and  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  nor  the 
Paris,  Choctaw  and  Little  Rock  Railway  Company,  appear  to  have 
taken  any  steps  to  avail  themselves  of  the  right  of  way  granted  to  them, 
respectively,  through  the  Indian  Territory  (25  Stat.,  162, 140,  205). 

Additional  maps  of  the  definite  location  of  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas 
Valley  Railway,  covering  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  25  miles  each 
of  the  main  line,  were  approved  by  the  Department  on  January  18  and 
January  21,  1889,  respectively;  maps  of  the  first  and  fractional 
second  sections  of  the  branch  line  were  also  approved  on  the  latter  date. 
Nine  plats  of  station  grounds  desired  along  the  line,  which  were  filed 
by  the  company,  were  returned  for  certain  corrections,  which  ^ere  in- 
dicated in  the  ifetter  of  transmittal.  On  September  1, 1888,  a  draft  for 
$4,148  was  tendered  by  this  company,  and  accepted  as  payment  for 
right  of  way. 

A  map  of  definite  location  of  the  third  section  of  26  miles  of  the  Den- 
nison  and  Washita  Railway  was  approved  by  the  Department  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1889,  and  under  date  of  August  17,  last,  the  company  was 
called  upon  to  make  full  payment  of  arrears  due  for  right  of  way  upon 
the  line  already  constructed,  a  check  for  $500  being  the  onlj  i^^^\i\»qX 
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for  right  of  way  whicli  has  been  made  by  the  company  to  present 
date. 

Maps  of  definite  location  of  the  second  and  third  sections  of  25  miles 
each  of  the  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bail  way,  were  approved  by 
the  Department  on  March  30  and  April  24, 1889,  respectively.  The  Cher- 
okee Council  having  protested  against  the  compensation  of  $50  per  mile 
for  right  of  way  provided  in  the  act,  a  board  of  referees  was  appointed, 
as  therein  provided,  consisting  of  James  K  Beacon,  esq.,  of  Smith 
Centre,  Kans. ;  Samuel  J.  Crawford,  esq.,  of  Topeka,  Kaus.,  and  George 
L.  Donglas,  esq.,  of  Wichita,  Kans.  This  board  has  not  yet  snbmitt^ 
its  award. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  annnal  report  that  seventeen  plats  of  station 
grounds  of  the  Southern  Kansas  Bail  way  (act  July  4, 1884;  22  St^, 
73)  w€re  approved  by  the  Department  October  25, 1887.  Another  plat, 
that  of  the  station  grounds  at  Purcell,  in  the  Chickasaw  district,  which 
was  withheld  for  certain  explanations  in  regard  thereto  by  the  railway 
company,  was  approved  by  the  Department  November  28, 1887. 

On  November  5,  1888,  Messrs.  Britton  &  Gray,  attorneys  for  said 
railway  company,  filed  in  the  Department  a  plat  of  the  company's  station 
grounds  at  Chilocco,  on  mile  1  of  the  main  line  of  the  road,  which 
plat  having  been  referred  to  this  office  was  returned  to  the  Depcirt- 
ment  December  7,  1888,  for  the  reason  that  tne  width  of  the  strip 
selected  for  such  station  grounds,  as  shown  upon  the  plat,  was  greater 
on  the  east  side  of  the  track  than  the  right-of-way  grant  allows.  In  re- 
turning the  plat  this  office  recommended  that  it  be  returned  to  Messra. 
Britton  &  Gray  for  proper  correction.  No  corrected  map  has  as  yet 
been  presented  for  approval  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  matter 
since. 

On  January  9, 1889,  the  Department  approved  four  plats  of  tracts 
selected  for  station  grounds  on  the  branch  line  of  said  Southern  Kunsas 
Bailway  Company,  at  Warren,  on  miles  8  and  9  of  the  first  section;  at 
Warwick,  on  miles  08  and  69  of  the  seventh  section ;  at  Gage,  on  miles 
96  and  97  of  the  tenth  section^  at  Goodwin,  on  miles  113  and  114  of 
the  twelfth  section. 

On  June  27, 1889,  Messrs.  Britton  &  Gray  filed  four  additional  ^lats 
showing  grounds  desired  by  the  said  Southern  Kansas  Railway  Com- 
pany for  station  purposes.  Three  of  them,  viz,  "  Orlando,"  on  mile  65, 
"Seward,"  on  mile  93,  and  '' Verbeck,"  on  mile  126,  falling  within  the 
Oklahoma  country,  were  returned  to  the  Department  by  this  office 
August  26,  1889,  for  reference  to  the  General  Laud  Office,  the  lands  of 
the  Oklahoma  country  being  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  office. 
The  remaining  plat,  designated  as  "  Perry  "  station,  on  mile  49  of  the 
main  line,  in  section  32,  township  22  north, range  least,  Indian  meridian, 
was  returned  to  the  Department  at  the  same  time,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  approved,  subject  to  any  right  of  individual  Indians  law- 
fully existing  in  or  to  the  tract  of  ground  so  selected  at  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  plat.  The  approval  of  said  plat  is  withhold  awaiting 
certain  information  desired  by  the  Department  which  the  Indian  agent 
at  the  Ponca,  Pawnee,  etc.,  agency  has  been  called  upon  to  furnish. 

Lao  du  Flambeau  Reservation^  Wis. — The  Indians  of  the  Lac  da 
Flambeau  Eeservation,  in  Wisconsin,  having  assented  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  June  4, 1888  (25  Stat.,  169),  granting  to  the  Milwaukee, 
Lake  Shore  and  Western  Kailway  Company  the  right  of  way  through 
their  reservation,  and  having  agreed  to  the  amount  ot  compensation  they 
would  accept  for  such  right  of  way,  the  Department  on  May  3,  1889, 
fixed  the  amount  of  such  compensation  in  the  sum  agreed  upon  by  the 
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luclinDs,  viz,  $1,638.54.  The  amoant  has  been  collected  from  the  rail- 
way company  and  placed  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

Nez  FercS  Reservation^  Idaho. — There  is  nothing  additional  to  report 
in  regard  to  the  Oregon  Eailway  and  Navigation  Company's  right  of 
way  through  the  K"ez  Perc6  Eeservation,  in  Idaho,  act  of  July  28, 1888 
(25  Stat.,  349).  As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  authority  was 
granted  the  company  (August  10, 1888)  to  make  preliminary  snrveys. 
1^0  maps  have  been  tiled  for  approval  nor  steps  taken  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  to  tlie  right  of  way,  which  consent,  by  the  terms  of 
the  act,  is  made  a  condition  of  the  grant. 

Fuyallup  Reservation,  Wash, — ^The  Indians  of  the  Puyallup  Eeserva- 
tion, in  Washington  Territory,  refused  to  give  their  consent  to  the  right 
of  way  for  the  Puyallup  Valley  Railway  Company  through  said  res- 
ervation, provided  for  in  the  a€t  of  July  24, 1888  (25  Stat.,  350).  The 
second  section  of  the  act  requires — 

That  tho  consent  of  the  Indians  to  said  right  of  way  upon  the  said  Puyallup  Indian 
Eeservation  shall  ho  ohtainod  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  prescribe,  before  any  right  under  this  act  shall  accrue  to  said  company. 

The  President  by  his  order,  dated  February  2, 1889,  prescribed  tho 
manner  in  which  the  required  consent  should  be  obtained,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  presented  to  the  Indians  in  open  council  by  their  agent,  as 
directed  by  the  President,  on  March  12  following.  After  deliberating 
upon  the  question  for  several  days  they  decided  to  refuse  their  consent 
by  a  vote  of  seventy-three  against  to  forty-one  in  favor  of  the  proposi- 
tion. The  subject  was  fully  rei^orted  to  the  Department  in  office  letter 
of  June  11, 1889.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  renders  the 
right-of-way  grant  inoperative. 

Siletz Reservation,  Oregon. — No  steps  appear  to  have  berfn  taken  by  the 
Newport  and  King's  Yailey  Eailroad  Company  to  avail  itself  of  the  grant 
of  right  of  way  through  the  Siletz  Eeservation,  in  Oregou,  as  provided  in 
the  act  of  July  24, 1888  (25  Stat.,  347).  No  maps  have  been  filed,  no 
surveys  made,  nor  has  any  action  been  taken  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Indians  as  required  by  the  act. 

Uintah  and  JJncompahgre  Reservation,  Utah. — ^The  Utah  Midland 
Eailway  Company  has  not  as  yet  filed  maps  of  the  location  of  its  line 
through  the  Uintah  and  Uncompaligre  Reservation,  in  Utah,  under  its 
righ't  of  way  grant,  act  of  March  3, 1887  (24  Stat.,  548),  reference  to 
which  was  made  in  the  last  two  annual  reports  of  this  office.  No  in- 
formation has  been  received  as  to  whether  Uie  surveys  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

DeviVs  Lake  Reservation,  Dak. — In  the  last  annual  report  it  was 
stated  that  a  bill  had  been  prepared  in  this  office  and  was  then  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  (No.  1228)  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  James- 
town and  Northern  Railroad  Company  through  the  Devil's  Lake  Reser- 
vation, in  Dakota,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  named  in  an  agree- 
ment made  by  that  company  with  the  Devil's  Lake  Sioux  in  1883 ;  that 
the  road  had  been  constructed  and  in  operation  since  1885,  and  that  the 
Indians  were  urgent  in  their  demands  that  the  compensation  provided 
for  in  said  agreement  should  be  paid  to  them.  No  final  action  Las  been 
token  by  Congress  in  the  matter,  and  the  delay  is  causing  much  dissat- 
isfaction among  the  Indians.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessary  leg- 
slation  will  be  reached  at  an  early  day. 

Lake  Traverse  Reservation,  Dak, — No  final  action  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  Congress  upon  the  bill  to  ratify  an  agreement  made  in  1884 
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with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpetoa  bands  of  Sioux  for  right  of  way  tliroagli 
.  the  Lake  Traverse  Beserve,  in  Dakota,  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port As  has  been  before  urged,  it  ia  very  desirable  that  this  agreement 
should  be  ratified. 

Red  P^MssUme  Beservation^  Minn. — The  bill  (H.  IL  10766)  granting 
the  right  of  way  to  the  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa  Falls  and  Northwestern 
Bailway  through  the  Bed  Pipestone  Eeservatiou,  in  Minnesota,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  did 
not  become  a  law ;  but  other  legislation  was  substituted  therefor,  men- 
tion of  which  has  already  been  made  in  another  part  of  this  report,  and 
'  the  action  taken  thereunder  fully  set  forth. 

Walker  River  ReeervaHon^  Nev. — No  final  action  has  been  taken 
by  Congress  upon  the  bill  submitted  to  that  body  for  the  fourth  time  to 
ratify  a  certain  agreement  with  the  Indians  of  the  Walker  River  fiesex- 
vation,  in  Nevada,  for  the  right  of  way  to  the  Carson  and  Colorado 
Bailroad  Company  through  said '  reservation,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  last  annual  report. 

Yakima  Reeervationj  WimA.— No  final  action  has  yet  been  taken  by 
Congress  upon  the  bill  to  accept  and  ratify  an  agreement  made  January 
13, 1885,  with  the  Indians  of  the  Yakima  Reservation,  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  their  title  to  so  much  of  their  reserve  as  is  required  for  the 
Use  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  to  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  carrying  the  same  into  eflFect.  This  bill  has  twice  been  eub- 
mitted  to  Congress,  and,  as  was  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  last  year, 
the  Indians  are  constantly  urging  a  settlement  under  their  agreement. 

DBPEBDATION  CLAIMS. 

A  clause  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stat.,  page  376),  "  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  and  contingent  exi)enses  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment •  •  •  and  for  other  purposes,^  appropriated  $10,000 
"  for  the  investigation  of  certain  Indian  depredation  claims,"  and  pro- 
vided that  "  in  the  expenditure  of  said  sum  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior should  cause  a  complete  list  of  all  claims  heretofore  filed  in  the 
Interior  Department  •  ♦  •  to  be  made  and  presented  to  Congress 
at  its  next  regular  session."  The  Secretary  was  further  authorized  by 
said  act  <'  to  cause  such  additional  investigation  to  be  made  and  ^cfa 
further  testimony  to  be  taken  as  he  might  deem  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  determine  the  kind  and  value  of  the  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed." 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  above  act,  a 
division  was  created  in  the  Indian  Bureau  in  1885,  known  as  the  *•  Dep- 
redations Division,"  though  it  did  not  receive  that  designation  oflScially 
until  January  1,  1889.  The  number  of  office  employes  in  this  division 
has  varied  from  two  to  six,  and  there  are  now  four,  viz,  the  chief  clerk, 
two  clerks  or  examiners,  and  a  typewriter.  For  the  purpose  of  caus- 
ing "  additional  investigation  to  be  made,"  spedal  agents  have  been  9fh 
pointed  and  sent  to  the  localities  where  the  alleged  depredations  are^aid 
to  have  been  committed,  to  take  such  additional  testimony  as  is  obtain- 
able and  report  the  (daim  to  this  oifice  with  their  conclusions  thereon. 
These  special  agents  receive  a  compensation  of  $8  for  every  day 
actually  employed,  and  their  necessary  expenses,  exclusive  of  subsist- 
ence 5  the  number  employed  at  no  time  has  exceeded  six. 

The  construction  placed  upon  the  aforesaid  act  by  the  Indian  Bureau, 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  precluded  from 
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investigation  on  their  merits  all  claims  barred  by  the  following  daase 
of  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  act  of  June  30, 1834  (4  Stat,  731): 

Unless  sncli  claim  shall  be  presented  witMn  three  years  after  the  commission  of 
the  injury  the  same  shall  bo  barred. 

Therefore  such  claims  were  reported  to  Congress  as  barred  and  not 
entitled  to  investigation.  After  a  number  of  them  had  been  so  re- 
ported, a  clause  in  the  act  of  May  15,  1886  (24  Stat.,  44),  extended 
the  scope  of  investigation  by  saying :  "And  the  investigation  and  te- 
port  shall  include  claims,  if  any,  barr^  by  statate,  such  fact  to  be  stated 
in  the  report."  This  nece.ssitated  a  return  from  Congress  of  all  those 
claims  which,  without  an  investigation  on  their  merits,  had  been  re- 
ported as  barred,  and  thus  rendered  nseiess  much  of  the  work  yrhich 
had  been  done  up  to  that  time. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  claims  on  hand,  received 
and  disposed  of  since  June  30^  1885. 


Table  ri,-ySk<ncing  number  of /iepredaUan  dainu  im  hand  o^  received  ah^ce  /ume  30, 1885. 


^  ■  "J . 


OnfileJoneSO,  1885 

Filed  during  fiscal  year  endiDjr  June  30,  1886. 
Filed  daring  fiscal  \eftr  euding  June  30,  1887. 
Filed  dorin;;  fiscal  year  ending  Jiioe  30,  1888. 
Filed  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1889. 


Total- 


Ajnoiuit 

inyolved. 


$14^879.088 

674.989 

881.614 

1,807,686 

1.883.194 

1^^227,380 


Table  6. — Shatdng  number  of  d^redaiion  elaima  dUpoted  of  einee  June  30,  1885. 


No.  of 
fllsims. 

A^ouiijt  iiLYolve^. 

Amonnt 
recommended. 

Paid  or  adjndicatoil  so  th&t  tbey  aux  not  be  fiiriher  «oii- 
aidercd  bv  tbifl  otfico  ................................... 

54 
305 
809 
239 

9218, 190. 10 

1,066,021.97 

064,483.66 

1. 070. 008.  o7 

!Renort.ed  to  Con«^re98  Jnuuarv  1 .  1887  .................... 

9278,323.88 
386. 728. 48 

ILenorted  to  Confirrena  Joauarv  1. 1888  .................... 

T2«fnnrtp4  to  ConflTOSft  Janufti'V  1. 1880  ^,t-,-TT,m.mr-~T- 

377  lD.*i.41 

Total .., 

987 

8,838,649^19 

992. 167. 71 

Pendincr  In  Indian  Office  June  80. 1880.  ••••••••••••••.•••. 

4.607 

16,fi88,680.90 

• 

In  determiuing  w}iat  claims  were  subject  to  iuvestjgatlon  Qnder  the 
act  of  Marcli  3, 1885,  as  amended  by  the  aet  of  Mary  15, 1886,  the  opinion 
of  the  A8i>istant  Attorney-General  for  the  loterior  Dept^rtuient  was  ob- 
tained, nnder  date  of  August  23,  1886,  which  decides  that  all  <sJjaia^6 
in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  (L  e,^  those  who  were  citizens  at 
the  cfate  of  the  alleged  depredation)  for  losses  b>  Indians  who  were  ift 
treaty  rehitions  at  tlie  time  of  the  loss,  which  were  on  file  Maich  3, 
1885,  aie  subject  to  investigation,  whether  the  same  were  filed  within 
three  years  fioui  the  date  of  tbe  injury  cojjiplaijAed  of  or  not;  also  that 
all  such  claims  for  depredations  comnutted  since  Deeewher  1,  1873, 
although  filed  since  March  3, 1885,  are  also  jwibject  to  investigation,  for 
tie  reason  that  the  three-yeai'  limitation  clause  of  the  ;Seventeeuth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  June  30,  1834,  which  acted  as  a  bar,  was  repealed 
when  the  Revised  Statutes  went  into  effect  December  1,  1873,  that 
clause  not  being  included  in  the  Eevised  Statutes  (Sec.  2156). 
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The  nainber  of  claims  subject  to  investigation  has  been  increased  by 
a  recent  decision  which  fixes  December  1, 1870,  three  years  prior  to  the 
repeal  of  the  limitation  clause,  instead  of  December  1, 1873,  the  date  of 
the  repeal,  as  the  time  subsequent  to  which  depredation  claims  subject 
to  examination  may  date. 

Under  these  decisions,  out  of  the  4,507  claifiis  above  noted  as  peuding 
in  this  oince,  2,333  claims,  involving  about  $5,361,875,  are  subject  to  in- 
vestigation, of  which  number  447,  amounting  to  81,745,398.47,  were  filed 
since  March  5, 1885,  but  being  for  depredations  committed  since  De- 
cember 1, 1870,  are  not  barred.  This  leaves  2,174  claims,  involving  a 
total  amount  of  about  $10,627,724.53,  which  from  various  causes  can 
not  be  investigated  under  abbve  acts.  Of  these,  800  claims,  involving 
$5,145,065.48,  are  for  various  causes  not  in  condition  for  present  con- 
sideration, but  their  defects  are,  in  most  instances,  curable.  Some  are 
not  supported  by  the  proof  required  by  the  Department  ruies  of  July 
13, 1872 ;  a  few  are  duplicate  filings  of  the  same  claim  ;  others  do  not 
charge  any  particular  tribe  with  the  depredation  complained  of,  and 
hence  the  office  can  not  determine  their  status;  and  in  many  others 
the  records  show  that  the  papers  have  been  sent  to  Congress,  or  to  some 
Indian  agent  for  submission  to  the  Indians  charged,  or  have  been  with- 
drawn by  the  claimants  or  their  attorneys  and  never  returned,  so  that 
there  is  no  foundation  upon  which  an  investigation  of  them  can  be  made. 
The  remaining  claimi^  not  subject  to  examination  by  this  ofiSlce,  under 
the  operations  of  the  laws  now  in  force,  are  as  follows:  1,010  claims, 
amounting  to  $2,994,724.53^  filed  since  March  3,  1885,  but  being  for 
depredations  committed  prior  to  December  1, 1870,  or  more  than  three 
years  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  limitation  clause  of  the  afet  of  June  30, 
1834  (4  Stat..  731);  166,  amounting  to  $915,216.15,  being  for  depreda- 
tions committed  by  Indians  not  in  treaty  relations  with  the  United 
States;  179,  amounting  to  $1,532,735.27,  being  claims  of  Indians  against 
whites  or  other  Indians;  and  19,  amounting  to  $37,083.10,  being  claims 
of  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  dat<^  of  the  alleged 
depredations, 

A  list  of  those  claims  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  sent  from  time 
to  time  to  the  various  Indian  agents  has  lately  been  prepared  and  a 
copy  sent  to  each  agency  with  a  request  that  a  search  be  made  for  the 
same,  and,  if  found,  that  they  be  returned  to  this  office.  A  letter  has  also 
been  addressed  to  theClerk  of  the  House  of  Kepreseutatives,and  a  copy 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  asking  a  return  from  Congress  of  all 
such  claims  which  have  been  sent  to  that  body  with  reports  from  this 
office  as  may  be  subject  to  further  investigation  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  before  referred  to.  It  is  expected  that  compliance  with 
these  requests  will  very  consideraby  increase  the  number  of  claims 
subject  to  investigation  and  report.  It  may  also  be  said  that  it  is  now 
the  policy  of  the  office  to  notify  claimants  of  any  curable  defects  in 
their  claims  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  make  such  amend- 
ments as  may  be  necessary,  under  the  law,  to  give  them  vitality.  New 
claims,  subject  to  investigation,  are  being  filed  every  week,  and  old 
ones  are  being  amended  so  as  to  come  within  the  requirements — so  that 
the  work  of  the  division  is  fast  increasing.  The  filing,  numbering,  in- 
dexing, and  acknowledging  receipt  of  these  claims,  whether  subject  to 
investigation  or  not,  requires  considerable  work  and  makes  a  heavy 
draft  on  the  time  of  the  small  clerical  force  employed  in  this  division. 
When  the  number  and  amount  of  the  claims  now  awaiting  investigation 
is  observed,  the  necessity  for  increased  force  to  do  the  work  becomes 
apparent. 
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A  commission  was  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary lb',  1SG3,  to  investigate  and  adjudicate  the  claims  of  the  people  of 
Minnesota  for  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  depredations  of  tbe  Sisse- 
ton,  Wahpaton,  Mcdawakanton,  and  Wakpakoota  bands  of  Sioux  In- 
dians in  1862,  payment  to  be  made  out  of  appropriations  contained  in 
that  act.  Such  of  these  claims  as  were  allowed  and  paid  by  the  com- 
mission are  now  on  file  in  tbe  office  of  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
urj",  with  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  commission. 
The  remainder,  91  in  number,  were  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  79  of  them  labeled  "Cases  in  which  no  proof  was  submit- 
ted, and  they  were  therefore  not  acted  upou,'^  and  12  others,  in  which 
the  commission  reported  "There  was  a  hasty  submission  on  insufficient 
testimony.''  From  the  Department  they  were  forwarded  to  the  Senate, 
March  14, 1868,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  that  body  of  March  3, 1868, 
and,  without  action  thereon,  were  subsequently  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment files.  Afterwards,  on  the  17th  September,  1888,  they,  together 
with  the  correspondence  thereon,  were  transmitted  to  the  Indian  Bureau 
"for  file  and  preservation  in  that  office  in  connection  with  the  records 
and  papers  relating  to  Indian  depredation  claims,  in  order  that  proper 
reply  may  be  made  to  the  frequent  inquiries  of  claimants  as  to  the 
condition  of  their  claims.'' 

The  12  cases  referred  to,  however,  were  never  received  in  this  office. 
The  honorable  Secretary,  in  his  letter  transmitting  the  79,  states  that 
the  12  were  "informally  borrowed  by  a  clerk  in  the  Depredations  Divis- 
ion;" but  as  no  record  of  such  claims  ever  having  been  received  in  the 
Indian  Office  can  be  found,  nor  can  the  claims  themselves  be  found 
after  a  most  thorough  search,  the  office  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
clerk  who  "  informally  borrowed"  them  never  deposited  them  in  the 
office.  As  the  act  providing  for  this  commission  also  provided  for  pay- 
ing such  of  the  claims  as  the  commission  might  find  worthy,  and  as  the 
79  claims  above  referred  to  were  rejected  by  that  commission,  they 
arp  considered  as  res  adjudicata,  so  far  bs  this  office  is  concerned,  and 
have  not  been  considered  as  within  the  scope  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1885, 
and  hence  have  not  been  examined  or  plained  on  file  in  this  office. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  202  claims  involving  $881,107 
have  been  reported  upon  by  this  office,  and  on  these  $300,660  have 
been  recommended  for  allowance.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
filed  891  cairns,  subject  to  investigation,  involving  $242,316.90,  and  420 
claims  not  subject  to  present  consideration,  involving  $1,140,788.10,  from 
which  it  is  seen  that  while  202  claims  have  been  reported  ana  disposed 
of,  so  far  as  this  office  is  concerned,  89  have  been  added  to  the  list, 
making  a  net  gain  of  113  claims  disposed  of  during  this  year. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  18J^,  the  work  of  investi- 
gating and  reporting  on  Indian  depredation  claims  was  performed  in 
the  "Civilization  and  Education"  Division  of  the  office,  and,  being 
only  an  incident  of  that  division,  it  necessarily  received  less  attention 
than  it  would  have  obtained  in  a  separate  division.  After  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Depredations  Division  claims  of  all  kinds  then  on  file  were 
at  once  turned  over  to  it,  while  the  act  just  referred  to  provided  for  the 
investigation  of  certain  claims  only,  and  the  appropriation  could  not  be 
lawfully  used  in  investigating  any  others.  Thus,  when  all  sorts  of  claims 
not  within  the  purview  of  the  act  were  placed  in  this  division,  its  work 
was  materially  increased,  and  its  progress  in  investigating  the  class  of 
claims  provided  for  was  much  retarded  thereby. 

The  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  investigation  of  certain  claims 
created  no  new  obligation,  neither  did  it  cancel  any  already  eidat^^^^^ 
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hence  claims  previonfily  cognizable  ander  the  acts  of  Jane  30, 1834, 
February  28,  1859,  and  May  29, 1872,  are  still  as  ranch  subject  to  inves- 
tigation and  report  a«  they  ever  were,  the  only  difference  being  that  they 
can  not  receive  present  investigation,  as  the  appropriation  under  wluca 
such  work  is  performed  does  not  provide  therefor. 

In  addition  to  the  embarrassments  caused  by  having  to  handle  so 
many  claims  not  subject  to  investigation,  there  are  otiier  drawbacks  to 
a  rapid  prosecution  of  the  work  in  hand.  Questions  involving  the  right 
of  a  claim  to  present  consideration  can  not,  in  many  instances,  be  eon- 
clusively  settled.  In  a  large  number  of  case&there  is  no  reliable  record 
of  the  date  when  each  claim  was  filed,  as  the  record  of  filing  frequently 
has  an  earlier  date  than  the  oldest  paper  found  on  file  in  the  case ;  nor 
has  there  been  kept  a  complete  list  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  iM>iding 
treaty  relations  with  the  United  States,  especially  of  their  subdivisions 
and  local  iiniues,  which  occasions  much  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  particular  Indians  charged  are  bound  by  treaty.  The  ap- 
propriation for  this  service  is  so  small,  and  the  work  is  of  such  a  diver- 
sified character,  that  rapid  progress  is  not  attainable  with  the  force  em- 
ployed, the  a4>propriation  only  warranting  the  employment  of  fonr 
clerks  in  the  office  and  five  special  agents  in  the  field. 

The  number  of  the  special  agents  being  limited  by  the  appropriation, 
their  territory  is  necessarily  large,  so  that  much  of  their  time  is  taken 
np  in  traveling,  and  consequently,  even  with  a  high  degree  of  rapidUy 
and  accuracy,  progress  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  work 
can  not  be  made.  Afi  most  of  these  claims  are  tor  losses  sustained 
many  years  ago,  and  as  the  proof  to  support  or  impeach  them  becomes 
manifestly  more  difficult  to  obtain  with  the  passage  of  time,  justice  to 
the  claimants  and  the  Government  requires  that  whatever  may  be  done, 
to  be  available,  should  be  done  while  it  is  yet  possible  for  testimony  to 
be  obtained.  With  the  present  limits  facilities  every  effort  possible 
is  being  made  to  expedite  the  work,  and,  with  a  better  understanding  of 
what  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  and  their  attorneys  as 
to  the  preparation  of  their  claims,  more  satisfaetory  results  may  be 
expected. 

EEDTJCTION  IN  TJEffi  NUMBER  OF  AaENCIES. 

Consolidation  of  Misfdon  Tale  Biver  {consolidated)  Agency,  with  Hoopa 
Valley  Agency, — Since  1877  the  Hoopa  VaJley  Agency  in  California  has 
been  managed  by  an  officer  of  the  Arm^^,  no  provision  having  been  made 
for  the  ])ay  of  an  agent.  In  tlEle  last  annual  estimate  made  by  this  officOp 
Congress  was  requested  to  make  an  appropriation  for  thiB  purpose. 
Instead  of  granting  the  request.  Congress,  in  the  act  making  appropri* 
ations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Depart^ 
ment  for  the  year  ejjding  June  30, 1890,  directed  that  the  Hoopa  Yalley 
Agency  should  be  embraced  within  the  Mission  Tule  Biver  (consoli- 
dated) Agency,  but  made  no  provision  for  any  increase  of  salary  at  the 
latter  agency. 

This  diange  appears  to  be  of  doubtful  expediency.  Under  the  Hoopa 
Valley  Agency  are  two  reservations  30  miles  apart;  the  Hoopa  Valley 
reserve  containing  nearly  90,000  aores,  the  home  of  about  500  Indians^ 
and  the  Klamath  Biver  reserve  containing  about  26,000  acres  occupied 
by  about  200  Indians.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Indians  have  become  practi- 
cally self-supporting  and  are  making  progress  towards  civilization.  By 
their  own  labor  they  are  provided  with  food,  clothing,  agricultural 
implementSi  stock,  eto.,  and  from  the  military  post  they  have  re^ceived 
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assistance  in  trangpcMrting  prodnoe  to  market  and  bringing  back  sap- 
plies,  and  in  obtaining  opportunitie*  for  paid  labor. 

The  Klainatli  Kiver  Indiana  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  fishing 
and  lumbering^  saffer  much  from  trespassers  on  their  fishing  grounds, 
have  euisy  acc*«ss  to  intoxicants,  and  thierefore  need  to  be  constantly 
within  reach  of  an  agent  who  has  experience,  energy,  good  sense,  and 
some  legal  acquirements. 

The  duties  resting  on  the  agent  of  Mission  Tule  River  (consolidated) 
Agency  l)efore  this  change  would  seem  to  have  been  iiufficiently  oner- 
ous without  adding  the  care  ot*  another  agency,  for  he  already  had  three 
distinct  and  widely  separated  tribes  and  reservations  under  his  super- 
vision, viz :  (1)  The  Miasion  Indians,  who  constitute  the  Mission  Agency 
proper  and  number  about  3,000.  Their  numerous  reservations,  aggre- 
gating about  162,000  acres,  are  ali  surrounded  by  white  settlers,  who 
have  tor  years  trespassed  thereon  and  still  continue  to  do  so.  An  agent 
should  be  with  them  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  Look  after  their 
rights.  (3)  The  Tule  Eiver  Indians,  who  number  about  150.  Their  reser- 
vation, containing  about  50,000  acres,  is  located  some  150  miles  north  of 
the  Mission  Agency.  They  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  farmer, 
and  the  agent  can  spare  tliem  but  litUe  of  his  time,  which  is  unfortu- 
nate, since  they  need  careful  oversight  because  their  reservation  is  not 
weU  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  they  are  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
working  for  the  surrounding  whites,  where  they  are  brought  in  contact 
with  whisky  and  other  demoralizing  infiuenees.  (3)  The  Yuma  Indians, 
who  number  about  975  persons.  Their  reservation  of  50,000  acres  is 
located  about  125  miles  south  of  the  Mission  Agency.  They  are  natu- ' 
rally  peaceable  and  easily  managed,  but  there  are  no  white  employes 
allowed  for  them,  and  as  the  agent  can  not  visit  them  oftea  they  are  not 
improving. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Agency  is  900  miles  distant  from  the  Mission 
Agency,  and  the  only  practicable  route  thereto  is  from  Oolton  to  San 
Francisco,  540  miles ;  thence  by  sea  to  Eureka,  230  miles ;  thence  by  ferry 
to  Areata,  12  miles;  thence  to  north  fork  of  Mad  Eiver,  by  rail,  10 miles ; 
and  thence  to  the  agency,  30  miles,  by  horseback  over  a  pack  trail. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  agent  of  the  agency,  as  now  organized, 
will  be  required  to  travel  long  distances  each  time  he  visits  the  various 
reservations  under  his  charge.  Much  of  his  time  must  necessarily  be 
spent  in  travel,  and  thfe  expense  of  the  journeys  will  be  considerable. 
Moreover  he  is  to  be  held  responsible  under  his  bond  for  the  property 
at  the  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  over  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
have  any  personal  supervision,  and  for  this  risk  lie  is  to  receive  no  addi-  * 
tional  compensation. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  army  officer  now  in  charge  at  Hoopa  Valley 
will  necessitate  the  appointment  of  some  one  to  superintend  affairs 
there  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  agent,  and  a  properly  qualified  per- 
son can  not  probably  be  obtained  for  less  than  $1,200  per  annum.  This 
will  be  an  entirely  new  expenditure.  In  view  of  these  faets  Capt.  Wm.  B, 
Dougherty,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  agency  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  been  allowed  to  remain  nominally  in  charge  there 
until  the  x)resent  time.  I  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Indians  would  be  promoted  by  a  separation  of  Hoopa 
Valley  Agency  from  Mission  Tule  River  (consdUdated)  Agency. 

Abolishment  of  Mackinac  Agency, — No  provision  for  the  salary  of  an 
agent  for  the  Mackinac  Agency,  Mich.,  having  been  made  in  the  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1889,  the  attentiAiL 
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of  the  Department  was  called  to  that  fact  by  the  office,  under  date  of 
May  9, 1889,  and  instructions  requested. 

On  May  14,  1889,  the  Department  directed  that  the  agent  of  the 
Mackinac  Agency  be  notified  that  on  and  after  June  30,  1889,  the 
agency  would  be  discontinued.  The  agent,  M.  W.  Stevens,  was  so 
informed  under  date  of  May  17, 1889,  and  instructed  to  close  up  all  the 
affairs  of  the  agency  on  the  evening  of  June  30,  1889,  forwarding  to 
this  ollice  all  the  books,  papers,  and  records,  and  depositing  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  any  balance  of  public  funds  remaining  in 
iiis  hands  on  that  evening. 

To  relieve  the  agent  from  responsibility  under  his  official  bond  for 
certain  office  furniture,  schoolbuildings,  school  books,  medical  supplies, 
etc.,  it  was  found  necessary  to  sell  the  furniture  at  public  sale,  and  to 
have  all  school  books  which  had  not  been  distributed  to  the  schools 
returned  to  this  office,  and  all  which  were  in  use  and  partially  worn 
given  to  the  chfldren. 

A  physician  was  appointed  for  the  L'Anse  and  Vieux  Desert  bands 
of  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior,  formerly  under  the  care  of 
the  Mackinac  Agency,  whd  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  $700  per  annum, 
and  have  his  headquarters  near  L'Anse,  Mich.  On  recommendation 
of  this  office,  he  was  designated  as  a  special  disbursing  agent,  and 
required  to  file  an  official  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $1,000.  When 
this  was  effected,  he  was  directed  to  receipt  to  Agent  Stevens  for  the 
school  buildings  and  medical  property  for  which  the  latter  was  re- 
8i)onsible,  and  in  this  way  the  affairs  of  the  agency  were  finally 
closed. 

The  abolishing  of  this  agency  was  not  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment, nor  was  this  office  consulted  in  the  matter.  The  wisdom  of  such 
summary  action  may  be  questionable  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
serious  embarrassment  to  the  service  will  result,  i)r  that  the  Indians 
now  left  to  their  own  resources  will  suffer  materially.  They  are  fairly 
advanced  in  civilization,  and  should  be  allowed  all  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  and  the  protection  of  State  law ;  and  the  State  should  also 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  their  children.  At  present  they 
have  no  educ<ational  facilities,  but  they  have  been  induced  to  send  §ome 
of  their  children  to  Indian  training  schools,  especially  the  school  lo- 
cated at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

INDIAN  FINANCES.    • 

Funds  available  during  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89,  a7id  1889-'90. — ^The 
following  statement  shows  the  amounts  that  were  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  ISSd-W: 

Table  7.—Shoicing  appropHaiwna  for  1838-^89  and  1889-'90. 


Appropriations. 


Fnlfilling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  perma- 
nent  

Fulliliiu)!;  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  annual 

Support  of  Indian  tribes,  ^-atuities 

8u})port  of  Indian  Mohools 

Incidental  and  conlinj^ent  expenses 

CoiTent  expenses 


1888.'39. 


$],001.215.50 

1, 656, 240. 00 

7M,  500. 00 

1,352,705.00 

169,  000. 00 

«77,  420. 00 


5,811,140.50     6,083,851.37 


1889-'00. 


$1,428,654.90 

1, 585, 796. 84 

702,  500. 00 

1,379,568.13 

169,000.00 

818, 331. 50 


Net  increase. 


Increase. 


1427,439.40 


26. 803.  IS 


454, 242. 53 


272, 710. 87 


Decrease. 


$70,443.16 
52,000.00 


59, 08a  50 


181,58Li6 
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Under  the  head  of  *' Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  i>erma 
nent "  are  such  specified  sums  as  are  required  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually under  existing  treaties,  either  for  a  certain  number  of  years  or 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  number  of  treaties  contain  .provisions  for  clothing,  subsistence,' 
agency  and  school  employes,  etc.,  to  be  furnished  by  the  IJnited  States 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  such  provisions  do  not  state  specific- 
ally the  amount  of  money  that  must  be  appropriated.  These  amounts 
are  annually  approximately  estimated  by  this  office,  and  the  sums  so 
appropriated  can  be  used  only  for  exi>enditures  incurred  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriations  were  made.  The  total  sums 
so  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  years  l888-'89  and  1889-'90 
are  to  be  found  in  above  table  (No.  7),  under  the  head  of  "  Fulfilling 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  annual." 

A  number  of  tribes  have  no  treaties ;  others  liave  treaties,  but  the 
amounts  due  under  these  treaties  are  not  sufficient  for  their  support, 
and  for  such  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums  as  gratuities. 
The  total  sums  appropriated  for  such  purpose  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-89 
and  1889-'90  are  to  be  found  in  above  table,  under  the  head  of  "  Sup- 
port of  Indian  tribes,  gratuities.'' 

For  Indian  education  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums 
in.  addition  to  those  provided  for  under  existing  treaties.  The  total 
amounts  of  such  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  1889-'90 
are  found  in  above  table,  under  the  head  of  "  Support  of  Indian  schools.'' 

For  contingent  and  incidental  expenses  of  agents  and  theix  employes, 
for  aid  for  certain  tribes  in  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
and  Washington,  etc.,  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums, 
the  totals  of  which  for  the  fiscal  years  I888-'89  and  1889-'90  are  found  in 
the  above  table,  under  the  head  of  '^Incidental  and  contingent  expenses 
of  Indian  service." 

For  pay  of  agents,  interpreters,  Indian  police,  additional  farmers, 
Indian  inspectors,  superintendent  of  schools,  for  the  erection  and  repair 
of  agency  buildings,  surveying  and  allotting  land,  advertising,  tele- 
graphing, trans])ortation  of  Indian  supplies,  and  for  a  nuifiber  of  other 
purposes,  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums.  The  total 
amounts  appropriated  for  these  purposes  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89 
and  1889-'90  are  found  in  the  above  table,  under  the  head  of  "Current 
expenses." 

The  increase  in  appropriations  for  18S9-'90,  as  compared  with  1888-'89, 
is  explained  as  follows:  The  increase  under  the  head  of  "Fulfilling 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  permanent"  is  caused  by  appropriations 
made  in  favor  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  for  pay- 
ment of  old  claims  found  due  them.  The  Pottawatomie  Indians,  under 
the  second  clause  of  article  10  of  their  treaty  of  August  7,  1868,  have 
had  a  claim  against  the  United  States  since  January  5,  18G9,  and  an 
appropriation  was  made  during  the  last  session  to  pay  them  the  prin- 
cipal, with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  Jinnum  from  January  r>,  1869,  to 
June  30,  1889.  The  appropriation  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation  was  made 
to  reimburse  them  for  moneys  improperly  disbursed,  as  required  by 
article  4,  treaty  of  June  22,  1852. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  named  in  Table  7,  there  were  avail- 
able for  expenditure,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89 
aod  1889-'y0,  the  following  unexpended  balances  of  permanent  Indian 
funds: 
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Tablr  8. — Showing  unexpended  lalaneee  of  pernuhMnt  funds  ttvailable  for  18SS-^8^and 


BolancoH — 


Of  fanda  appropriated,  treaty  atipnlatioiis  of  a 
p«nDanent  character 

Of  fnivd»  appropriated  for  erection  of  school  build- 
inps  at  rarioua  points 

Of  appropri.itions  for  rejiotiatin^  treaties  with 
certain  Indian  tribes,  snrveyine,  and  allotting!; 
Indian  roMervationa.  digffin;^  ditches,  and  pro- 
ceeds of  HoIes  of  Indian  landti 

Of  Indian  moneys,  miacellaneoas 


1888-'89. 


Total 

Net  increase. 


$414,675.50 
119,620.99 


428,158.11 
104, 903. 87 


1,067.39&47 


1889-'90. 


Increase. 


$624,65&07  $209^082.57 
162,209.52:    32,588.53 


»19,731.02 
132,105.«8;    27,20f.81 


1,228,704.29 


269,  772. 91 


161,347.82 


$108.42&OC 


108,425,60 


The  total  amount  of  trust  fnnds,  in  bonds  or  otherwise,  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  years  18SS^89  and  1889^90  were  as  follows : 

Table  9,—8hm(ing  trust  funds  hM  at  commencement  o/188&-'89  and  1889-'90.     ' 


Trust  funds. 


1888-*88. 


Principal I  $17,097,463.32 


Accrued  interest,  annual 
Accrued  interest,  balancea 


Total. 


860.  ta^.  19 
656, 023.  U 


18^619,84195 


188i^'90. 


$2D,909,uj6.93 

1,041,513.80 

803,331.81 


22,754,402.54 


Increaae. 


$3,812,093^61 
181,156.61 
147.30&37 


4,146,560.59 


The  increase  of  over  $4,000,000  arises  from  the  sale  of  land  by  the 
Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  Osages. 

The  following  table  gives  the  several  funds  which  were  available  for 
Indian  expenditures  at  the  commencement  of  the  past  fiscal  year  and 
the  amount  which  was  expended  during  that  year  from  each  of  said 
funds.  • 

Table  10. — Showing  money  avaiUible  and  expenditures  made  during  fiscal  year  ended  June 

30,  1889. 


Souroea. 


Fulfillinp;  treaties  ivith  Indian  tribes,  permanent... 

Fulflllinj*  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  annual 

Support  of  Indian  tribes,  gratuities 

Support  of  Indian  schools 

Incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  Indian  serrice 

Current  expenses 

Interest  on  trust  funds 


Total 


BalAuces,  permanent : 

Of  funds  appropriated  under  treaty  stipulations  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter  

Of  funds  appropriated  for  erection  of  school  buildings  at  various  points. 

Of  appropriations  for  negotiating  treaties  with  cnrtuin  Indian  tribes, 
surreying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations,  digging  ditches,  and 
proceeds  of  lands 

of  Indian  moneys,  miscellaneous 

Of  interest  on  trust  funds 


On  hand  July 
1,1888. 


Expended 
during  year. 


$1,001,215.60 
1, 656, 240. 00 
754. 500.  00 
1,  352,  76.-..  00 
109.000.00 
877.420.00 
800,  [i^KX  19 


$370.5.57.43 
I,  500,2m.  00 
733.438.90 
1,  ill,  270.01 
158.347.42 
772,773.79 
713,040.89 


6, 671, 495. 69  ;  5,  391, 675. 3d 


414, 673.  50 
119,620.99 


428,156.11  , 
104,  903. 87 
656,023.44 


Total I    1,723,370.91 


414,075.50 
37, 814. 89 


224,879.98 
39. 993.  U 


717,363.41 


Aggregate 8,394,875.60  :  6,109,038.88 
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By  snmmarizing  the  1889-^90  colatnns  of  Tables  7  and  8,  and  the  last 
two  items  of  that  colamn  in  Table  9,  the  total  amount  of  fnnds  availa- 
ble for  expenditures  for  the  Indian  service  during  the  fiscal  year  1889-^90 
is  ascertained.         • 

Table  11. — Showing  ioial  money  availahU  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  X890. 


Soi^CMw 


Appropriations 

Balances 

Iiit«r««l  on  truBt  funds 
Interest,  balances 


Total. 


Amount. 


$6,083,851.37 

1. 228, 704. » 

1.041,513.80 

803,331.81 


0,157,401.27 


TRUST  FUNDS  OF  THE  FIVE  OTVTLIZJKD  TRIBES. 

Of  the  $20,909,556.93,  principal,  held  in  trast,  as  shown  in  the  1889-'90 
colamn  of  Table  9,  the  sum  of  $7,984,132.76  belongs  to  the  five  civilized 
tribes,  in  the  following  proportions : 

Table  12. — Showing  iru8t  funds  of  the  five  civilized  tribes. 


Tribe»i 


Clierokees . 
CfaickasawB 
Choctawa.. 
Creeka 

Seminoles  .. 

Total 


Amount  of 
prineipaL 


$2,  €25.842. 37 

1,808^895.65 

549,504.74 

2,000,000.00 

1,500,000.00 


7,084,182.76 


Annual  in- 
terest. 


$137,460.83 

68,404.05 

32,344.73 

100. 000. 00 

75,000.00 


413, 210. 01 


The  interest  on  the  principal  of  these  funds  is  placed  semi-annually, 
with  the  United  States  assistant  treasurer  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the 
credit  of  the  treasurer  of  each  nation,  and  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  nation  and  its  council.  This 
oflBce  has  no  control  whatever  over  these  expenditures. 

(TRtJST  FtmBS  OF  OTHER  TltI»B». 

The  balance  of  the  before^named  sum  of  $20,909,556.93,  amounting  to 
$12,925,424.17,  belongs  to  a  number  of  tribes,  as  stated  below,  and  the 
interest  thereon,  at  4,  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent.,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  either 
paid  to  or  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  respective  tribes. 

Table  13. — Showing  trust  funds  of  tribes  other  than  the  five  civilized  tribes. 


Tribes. 


Chippowas  and  Christian  Indians  . 

Dela^rares  ....4.......* 

Eastern  Sbawneea 

lo  was 

Kansas 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Pi- 

ankeshaws 

Kji'kapoos  — 

li'AnHoandVieux  de  Sen  bands  .. 

Menomouees 

Osagcs. 

Onaahas 

Otoes  and  Missourias 

Pan-Tioi's  

Ponciia 


Principal. 


$42, 560. 36 

871,178.64 

9,  079. 12 

171, 549. 87 

27,174.41 

58, 362, 58 
130, 736. 79 

20.  000.  00 
153,039..^ 
8, 102, 826.  76 
191,766.77 
412.  llO.^iO 
284,721.89 

70, 000. 00 


Tribes. 


Pottawatomlca 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Miesonri 

Sao  and  Fox  of  MIssiaaippi 

Santee  Sioux...  ..< 

Senecas ^ ...^ 

Senecas,  Tonawanda  baud 

SenQcaa  and  Shawneen 

ShawneoM 

Stockbrtdjres - 

SbK}fih  uea  and  Bftnnocks  ........... 

Uniatillas  ....<« ,* 

Utea 


Total 


Principal. 


$184,094.57 
21.6.59.12 
50, 058. 21 
20,  000. 00 
40. 979. 60 
8C,  050.  00 
16. 140.  42 

1,  985.  Co 
75.  988.  00 

6,000.0a 

59.  461. 64 

1,  750,  000. 00 


I 


12,  925, 424. 17 
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The  balances  of  accraed  trust-fun^  interest,  as  shown  in  table  9^ 
amounting  to  $803,331.81,  arc  applicable  for  such  expenditures  as  from 
time  to  time  may  be  found  to  be  proper, 

CASH  PAY^IENTS  TO  INDIANS. 

Payments  made  to  Indians  per  capita,  of  interest  on  funds  held  in 
trust  "by  the  Government  for  them,  and  of  funds  annually  appropriated 
in  fulfillment  of  treaty  stipulations,  have  amounted  to  about  $045,000 
during  the  year. 

In  view  of  the  advanced  condition  of  the  Omaha  Indians  in  Nebraska, 
and  to  enable  them  to  further  improve  their  homesteads  and  to  pur- 
chase cattle,  agricultural  implements,  and  other  necessary  articles,  the 
payment  of  annuities  due  them  was  anticipated,  at  their  earnest  re- 
quest. By  act  approved  May  16,  1888  (25  Stat.,  150),  the  last  seteri 
annual  installments  of  $10,000  each,  due  them  under  fourth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  March  16,  1854  (10  Stat.,  1044),  were  appropriated  and 
directed  to  bo  paid  to  them  in  two  annual  installments  of  $35,000  each, 
with  the  provision  that  the  payment  of  the  second  installment  should 
be  made  only  to  those  who  made  wise  use  of  the  money*obtained  from 
the  first  payment.  The  act  also  provided  that  a  special  agent  should 
make  the  payments,  advise  and  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  money  by 
the  Indians  in  such  manner  as  would  be  conducive  to  their  welfare,  and 
make  report  thereon  to  the  Secretary. 

The  special  agent  completed  the  payment  of  the  first  installmen-> 
during  third  quarter,  1889.  In  his  report,  which  shows  how  each  head 
of  a  family  and  each  single  person  expended  his  or  her  share  of  the 
payment,  he  states : 

*  •  •  From  the  report  you  will  see  that,  on  the  whole,  the  tribe  made  most  ex- 
cellent use  of  their  money;  in  fact,  I  think,  much  better  than  that  nnmber  of  white 
men  would  have  made.  •  *  **  In  travoliufi:  over  the  reservation  I  could  see  evi- 
dence of  improvement  on  every  hand ;  such  as  new  houses,  new  agricnltural  imple- 
ments, etc.  From  present  indications  a  larg;e  portion  of  tlie  Omahas  will,  in  a  few 
years,  be,  as  some  of  them  now  are,  prosperous  farmers  and  stock  raisers. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that,  as  soon  as  the  requirements  of  the  act 
will  permit,  the  second  installment  will  be  paid  to  the  Omahas. 

The  annuity  payments  of  $400  to  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Huron, 
under  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  November  17, 1807  (7  Stat.,  106), 
and  of  $1,100  to  the  Eel  River  Baud  of  Miamis,  under  treaties  with 
them  of  August  3, 1795,  August  23, 1805,  and  September  30,  1809  (7 
Stat,  51,  91, 114),  have  been  made  from  year  to  year  at  an  expense  dis- 
proportionate to  the  sums  disbursed,  while  the  Indians  could  derive  but 
slight  benefit  from  the  small  amounts  received  per  capita.  Therefore, 
in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  Congress  ap- 
propriated $22,000  for  the  Miamis,  and  $8,000  for  the  Pottawatomies, 
to  pay  in  full  all  indebtedness  of  the  Government  to  them  under  said 
treaties.  The  Department  instructed  this  ofiice  that  this  money  should 
be  paid  only  to  adults,  and  t<^  guardians  of  minors  and  incomx)etent8, 
appointed  by  a  court  having  jurisdiction  of  their  persons  and  property, 
and  it  directed  that  persons  receiving  and  receipting  for  their  own 
shares,  and  guardians  acting  for  others,  must  be  required  to  sign  an 
agreement  accepting  said  payments  as  a  full  discharge  of  all  demands 
existing  at  that  time,  or  that  migJit  hereafter  exist,  under  and  by  virtue 
of  any  of  the  treaties  above  specified. 

These  instructions  were  strictly  complied  with  and  all  the  payments 
made,  except  the  shares  of  three  minor  Miami  children  living"  in  the 
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Indian  Territory  over  whom  no  court  had  probate  jurisdiction.  Their 
shares  were  consequently  returned  to  the  United  States  Treasurj^  to 
remain  there  until  the  children  shall  attain  their  majority,  or  until  some 
otlier  legal  means  shall  be  found  by  which  the  Government  may  secure 
a  release  from  liability  to  them. 

During  the  summer  of  1888  the  Western  Miami  and  the  Kaskaskia, 
Peoria,  and  Piankeshaw  Indians  petitioned  Congress  to  give  them  part 
of  certain  funds  and  stocks  which  the  Government  held  in  trust  for 
them,  this  spepial  payment  being  needed  to  avert  sufiering  during  the 
winter  threatened  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  crops.  In  compliance  with 
their  wishes,  by  act  approved  October  2,  1888  (25  Stat.,  528),  $25,000 
was  provided  for  the  Miamis  and  $40,000  for  the  Kaskaskias,  Peorias, 
and  Piaukeshaws,  to  be  paid  to  them  per  capita  "  under  such  regula- 
tions for  the  protection  of  minors  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
Interior." 

The  only  plan  for  securing  to  minors  the  benefits  of  this  money  was 
believed  to  be  the  appointment,  by  a  competent  court,  of  properly  pro- 
vided guardians ;  but  as  there  was  no  court  having  probate  jurisdiction 
over  the  persons  and  property  of  minors  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where 
these  people  are  located,  payment  was  delayed  until  more  specific  legis- 
lation could  be  had.  The  attention  of  Congress  having  been  called  to 
the  matter,  an  act  was  passed  and  approved  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat^ 
993),  which  modified  the  act  of  October  2,  1888,  by  authorizing  the 
shares  of  minor  children  to  be  paid  to  the  parents,  when  said  parents 
are  competent  (such  competency  to  be  determined  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
respective  tribes  and  the  Indian  agent],  and  the  shares  of  minor  orphans 
to  be  paid  to  guardians  appointed  by  the  probate  court  in  and  for  Chero- 
kee County,  Kans.  Under  this  provision  payment  was  made  as  quickly 
as  practicable,  but  the  unavoidable  delay  was  severely  felt  by  the 
Indians. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  ludians,  in  Iowa,  still  express  dissatisfaction  with 
the  pro  rata  division  of  their  tribal  funds  between  themselves  and  that 
branch  of  the  tribe  located  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  especially  with 
the  decision  which  deprives  them  of  any  part  of  the  provision  made  for 
the  support  of  the  tribal  government  and  for  pay  of  the  chiefs.  They 
have  refused  to  receive  their  last  annuity.  At  an  early  day  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  their  grievances. 

Until  recently  I?ig  Hawk's  band  of  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  have 
persistently  refused  to  receive  their  shares,  nearly  $7,000,  of  the  money 
provided  by  act  of  January  18, 1881  ^21  Stat.,  315),  but  they  have  no- 
tified tbo  Office  that  they  are  now  willing  to  accept  it.  A  special  agent, 
at  present  eijo^aged  in  paying  thia  whole  tribe  in  Wisconsin  their  regu- 
lar annuity  for  tbe  last  fiscal  year,  has  been  instructed  to  pay  these 
back  shares  to  Big  Hawk's  band,  and  money  has  been  placed  to  his 
official  credit  for  that  purpose. 

The  largest  regular  annuity  recently  paid  to  any  tribe  is  that  paid  to 
the  Osages,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $250,000  last  year,  or  about  $160 
to  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  This,  and  their  stock  and  farming  in- 
terests, the  latter  in  a  great  measure  conducted  by  hired  whites,  make 
the  Osages  almost  independent  of  labor,  and  as  they  are  located  where 
it  is  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  procuring  intoxicants  or  indulging 
their  gambling  propensities  a  very  bud.  element  is  growing  up  amongst 
the  younger  members  of  the  tribe,  so  that  to  many  this  money,  with  the 
idleness  which  it  permits,  is  rather  a  harm  than  a  benefit 

Indians  as  a  class,  however,  are*  fast  learning  the  proper  u?e  of  moneji 
and  are  generally  as  careful  in  its  expenditure  as   are  whites.    T^e 
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Office  is  steadily  endeavoring  to  encourage  and  reward  the  deserving 
by  ^purchasing  &<hn  them,  whenever  practicable,  oats,  hay,  and  other 
grain  and  supplies  for  agency  and  school  use,  giving  Indians  the  prefer- 
ence when  such  purchases  are  to  be  made ;  also  by  employing  them  as 
freighters,  agency  and  school  employes,  police,  etc.  By  this  means 
they  received  last  year,  in  small  cash  payments,  sums  which  will 
aggregate  very  nearly  as  follows : 

Regular  Indian  employes  at  agencies (75,000 

Iireicnlar  and  miscellaneons  employes ^ 30,000 

Interpreters 25,000 

Policemen 75,000 

Judges  of  courts  of  Indian  offenses!' 5,000 

Transportation  of  Indian  supplies 85,000 

Purchases  of  produce  and  for  breaking  land 65,000 

Total 360,000 

ISSUES  OF  SUBSISTENOE  TO  INDIANS. 

In  the  issue  of  subsistence  to  Indians  it  is  provided  by  section  4,  of 
act  of  March  3, 1875  (18  Stats.,  449) : 

That  hereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  distributin;;  the  supplies  appropriated 
for  the  Indian  service,  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  each  agent  in  charge  of  Indiaos 
and  having  supplies  to  distribute,  to  make  out,  at  the  commencement  of  each  fisoal 
year,  rolls  of  the  Indians  entitled  to  supplies  at  the  agency,  with  the  names  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  the  heads  of  families  or  lodges,  with  the  number  in  each  family  or 
odge,  and  to  give  out  supplies  to  the  heads  of  families  and  not  to  the  heads  of  tnbes 
or  bands,  and  not  to  give  out  supplies  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  one  week  in 
advance. 

This  provision  was  modified  by  section  2,  act  of  March  3, 1877  [19 

Stat.,  293],  as  follows : 

. 

•  #  #  Providedy  hoicererj  That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  may  in  his 
discretion  issue  supplies  for  a  greater  period  than  one  week  to  such  Indians  as  are 
peaceably  located  upon  their  reservations  and  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  these  provisions  of  law  this  office  at  once 
took  such  steps  as  were  necessary  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  faithful  appli- 
cation of  the  re^ilations  thus  prescribed  at  all  ration  agencies.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  impracticable  in  several  case*,  and  believed  to  be 
unwise  in  others,  to  endeavor  to  enforce  a  strict  compliance  with  these 
legal  requirements,  nor  is  it  believed,  in  view  of  the  changed  condition 
of  many  of  the  Indians  since  the  passage  of  said  laws,  that  the  purpose 
Congress  had  in  view  requires  the  general  enforcement  of  so  much  of 
the  regulations  as  forbids  the  issue  of  subsistence  in  quantities  to  chi^fe 
and  headmen  of  tribes  if  such  issues  are  made  upon  rolls  prepared  at 
the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year  showing  the  names  of  the  Indians 
and  the  heads  of  families  or  lodges,  with  the  number  in  each  family  or 
.  lodge  entitled  to  supplies. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  are  such  that  at  six  of  the  largest 
agencies  issues  are  still  made  to  the  chiefs  or  heads  of  bands,  who  receipt 
for  the  supplies  in  bulk,  and  afterward  divide  them  among  the  heads 
of  families.  The  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  in  the  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  agents  who  issue  subsistence  in  quantities  hesitate 
to  allow  them  credit  therefor,  on  the  ground  that  such  issues  are  made 
contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  laws  cited  above. 

This  office,  on  May  23  last,  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, with  the  reasons  and  explanations  showing  why  it  is  impracti- 
toble  and  also  undesirableto  strictly  comply  with  the  laws  on  the  subject, 
with  the  hope  that  a  liberal  construction  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  woida 
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permit  sach  issues  to  be  coDtiDued.^  Not  that  there  was  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  this  office  to  evade  a  strict  compliaDce  with  law,  but  for  the 
reason  that  the  best  interests  of  the  service  and  the  prosperity  and 
advancement  of  the  Indians  seemed  to  demand  that  exception  be  made 
in  some  cases.  That  Department,  however,  after  fully  reviewing  the 
correspondence  and  definiug  its  duty  in  the  premises,  replied  to  the 
effect  that  it  must  be  governed  by  the  literal  requirements  of  the  act, 
and  although  admitting  the  wisdom  of  the  position  taken  by  this  office, 
added  that — 

•  *  •  It  now  clearly  appears  to  be  the  doty  of  this  (the  honorable  Second 
Auditor's)  office  to  insist  either  that  the  terms  of  the  act  be  complied  with  or  that  the 
law  be  modified  to  suit  the  practical  difficulties  oftho  case.  Doubtless  on  proper  repre- 
sentation of  the  facts,  Congress  would  invest  the  adniinistrative  department  with  au- 
thority to  make  necessary  exceptions  to  the  literal  operation  of  the  statute.    *    *    • 

With  the  views  entertained  therefore  by  this  office  in  regard  to  this  subject,  there 
aeems  to  be  no  recourse  open  but  to  require  Indian  agents  to  act  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  section  in  question,  or  have  the  law  itself  so  amended 
as  to  relieve  them  from  an  embarrassing  posision. 

In  view  of  this  decision  and  to  enable  the  Department  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  intelligently  before  Congress,  if  such  action  should  be 
decided  upon,  the  agents  whose  Indians  are  most  affected  by  this  ruling 
weretjalled  upon  to  report  to  this  office  whether  it  was  practicable  to 
apply  the  rule  at  their  agencies,  and  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
that  would  most  likely  result  from  a  persistent  effort  to  enforce  it.  I 
give  below  the  substance  of  three  replies. 

The  agent  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  says  that  h]^  Indians  are  no^  located  in  colonies  at  different 
points  on  the  reservation,  from  12  to  75  miles  from  the  agency  head- 
quarters where  the  commissary  is,  on  small  farms  under  instruction  of 
practiced  white  farmers  who  reside  with  them,  and  that  tocompel  these 
Indian  farmers  to  come  to  the  agency  for  rations  would  result  in  the 
abandonment  of  three-fourths  of  thcHr  farms  and  the  camping  of  the 
Indians  round  the  commissary  as  of  old.  To  issue  beef  from  the  block 
to  heads  of  families  each  week  would  require  the'services  of  at  least 
twenty  trained  butchers  and  much  more  clericsil  help  than  is  now 
needed.  The  Indians  take  good  care  of  what  is  given  to  them,  and 
all  are  well  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  their  subsistence  to  the  headmen 
of  the  tribe. 

The  agent  of  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  says  that  to  enforce 
the  law  at  his  agency  ^V'ould  totally  destroy  the  farming  and  industrial 
interests  of  his  Indians,  who  are  scattered  on  little  farms  all  over  the 
reservation,  which  contains  over  4,000,000  acres.  Some  are  60  and  some 
70  miles  from  the  agency  headquarters.  When  coming  to  the  agency 
their  custom  iS  to  bring  the  whole  family  and  to  leave  the  farm  deserted, 
so  that  whatever  tends  to  keep  them  at  home  and  at  work  is  most  bene- 
ficial and  should  be  one  of  the  main  objects  kept  in  view  by  the  agent 
and  the  Department.  The  agent  says  that  the  enforcement  of  this,  sec- 
tion would  be  ruinous  to  the  working  Indians,  and  that  this  matter  of 
issues  of  subsistence  should,  in  justice  to  the  Indians,  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department. 

An  Indian  inspector  in  speaking  of  one  colony  of  Indians  at  the 
Bosebud  Ageucy,  Dakota,  says  (and  his  remarks  apply  to  all  other 
colouies  or  separates  ettlemeuts  of  Indians  in  farming  communities): 

These  people  are  indnstrious  and  are  trying  to  do  something  for  themselves.  They 
are  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of  their  rations,  and  should  be  allowed  to  draw 
for  a  long  time  in  advance.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  work  their  crops  in  the 
summer  or  to  take  proper  care  of  their  stock  in  winter,  if  each  family  is  requiif^  ^' 
go  to  the  agency  for  its  supplies. 
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The  foregoing:  remarks  apply  with  eqaal  force  to  the  Kiowa  Agency, 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  to  the  San  Carlos  Agency,  in  Arizona,  so 
that  I  need  not  repeat,  but  will  conclude  with  asking  particular  atten- 
tion to  what  the  agent  of  Pine  Eidge  Agency^  Dakota  (also  #i>  large 
agency),  has  to  say : 

In  the  matter  of  issuing  rations  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  it  is  impracticable 
to  comply  with  the  law  a^  it  now  stands.  Entire  satisfaction  is  given  by  onr  present 
mode  of  issue,  which  distributes  the  rations  as  fair  as  conld  be  done  by  any  other  plan. 

Weekly  issues  to  heads  of  families  could  be  made  practicable  only  by  locating  the 
Indians  within  a  few  miles  of  the  commissary.  The  advantage  of  issuing  to  headn 
of  bands  is  that  one  person  can  draw  rations  for  the  entire  band  just  as  well  as  if 
each  head  of  family  was  present.  For  each  head  of  family  to  visit  the  agency  every 
*  week  to  procure  his  rations  would  in  a  majority  of  cases  occupy  two-thirds  of  his  time 
traveling  back  and  forth.    •    *    * 

At  a  time  when  the  sole  occupation  oi  the  Indian  was  to  draw  his  rations  and 
smoke  his  pipe,  living  as  he  did  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  commissary,  it  maile 
little  difl'creuce.  •  *  «  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  we  are  earnesily 
working  for  the  Indians'  advancement^  and  the  first  step  is  to  get  them  scattered  oat 
on  farms  suitable  for  tilling.  This  has  been  successfully  aocomi>lished  along  the 
several  creeks  running  through  the  reservation,  but  it  was  necessary  to  locate  many 
of  the  better  farmers  as  much  as  sixty  miles  from  the  agency.     •     »     * 

I  trust  we  will  be  permitted  to  continue  our  present  mode  of  issuing  subsistence; 
without  this  nothing  can  be  done.  Should  we  now  be  compelled  to  issue  in  accord- 
ance with  this  act  we  will  bo  forced  back  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

I  think  it  will  be  plain  to  those  who  read  the  foregoing  that  it  is 
^either  practicable  nor  desirable  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  act  to 
any  of  the  agencies  referred  to  above  j  and  farther,  that  as  Indians 
at  other  ration  agencies  become  advanced,  and  more  generally  in- 
terested in  farming,  it  will  be  good  policy  to  gr^ually  extend  exemp- 
tion from  its  requirements,  until  every  ration  agency  is  relieved. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  agents  who  in  good  faith  and  by  permission 
of  this  department  have  made  issues  of  subsistence  to  chiefs  and  head 
men  for  their  tribes  or  bands,  instead  of  to  heads  of  families,  may  be 
relieved  from  suspensions  made  to  their  accounts  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  in  order  that  the  manner  of  making  such  issues  may  be 
adapted  to  the  chanjring  condition  of  the  Indians,  I  respectfully  repeat 
oflBce  suggestion  of  May  23, 1889,  that  Congress  be  requested  to  insert 
in  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment for  the  next  fiscal  year,  some  such  item  as  the  following : 

That  section  4,  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  as  amended 
by  section  two,  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following : 

Provided  furtkery  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  at  his  discretion,  by 
written  order,  approve  issues  of  subsistence  which  have  been  made  to  heads  of  tribes 
or  bands  of  Indians,  instead  of  to  hi^ads  of  families,  and  tbat  he  may  in  future  in  like 
manner  except  any  tribe  or  portion  of  a  tribe  from  the  operation  of  section  four,  act 
of  March  third,  eighti'eu  hundred  and -seventy-five,  as  amended  by  section  two,  of 
the  act  of  March  tliird,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  wlien  in  his  judgment 
the  farming  and  other  interests  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  service  demand  it. 

A  CENSUS  OF  INDIANS. 

In  previons  reports  of  this  Bureau  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
difficulty  which  the  ollice  has  experienced  in  obtaining  a  reliable  enumera- 
tion of  Indians,  except  at  agencies  where  the  Indians  receive  regular 
issues  of  rations.  With  no  provision  for  defraying  the  expense  of  tak- 
ing a  census,  the  returns  can  not  be  accurate  as  to  a  large  number  of 
the  Indians  upon  reservations,  and  as  to  the  number  of  Indians  off 
reservations  and  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  agents,  the  office  has  no 
reliable  data  and  can  furnish  only  estimates  made  up  from  chance  in- 
formation. 
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It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  censas  of  1890  should  make  a  spe- 
cial enumeration  of  the  Indians  in  the  United  States^  both  on  and  oft' 
reservations,  and  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  Indian  Bureau  will 
be  readf  to  co-operate  in  this  work  so  far  as  possible. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS  RELATING  TO  SPECIAL  RES- 

ERVATIONS  AND  TRIBES. 

THE  MISSION  INDIANS  IN  OALIPORNIA. 

f 

For  the  last  sixteen  years  the  difficulties  which  surround  these  In- 
dians, the  uncertain  tenure  by  whicli  they  bold  their  lands,  and  the 
unjust  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  have  received  the 
careful  consideration  of  this  Office,  aud  have  been  frequently  alluded 
to  in  its  annual  reports.  Various  measures  of  relief  have  been  devised 
and  submitted  if)  Congress  without  avail. 

As  far  as  practicable,  under  existing  laws,  intruders  have  been  re- 
moved from  their  reservations,  and  their  right  to  occupy  lands  in  pri- 
vate grants  has  been  maintained  through  the  courts. 

January  10, 1884,  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  their  relief  was  transmitted 
to  the  Department  for  submission  to  Congress,  which  bill  (in  its  main  ^ 
features)  was  continuously  before  that  tody  up  to  the  close  of  the' 
last  Congress.    It  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  three  times,  and  as 
many  times  has  failed  to  become  a  law  by  the  non-action  of  the  House 
of  liepresentatives. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  bill  was  the  authorization  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  three  disinterested  persons,  to  arrange  a  just 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  these  Indians  on  reservations  to  be  se- 
cured to  them  by  patent.  Without  such  a  commission  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  satisfactory  adjustment  of  their  difficulties,  or  to  determine 
the  just  rights  of  white 'settlers. 

This  bill,  with  such  amendments  as  may  be  considered  necessary  in 
the  light  of  later  information,  will  be  prepared  for  submission  to  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  its  next  session. 

ROUND  VALLEY  RESERVATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  state  of  affairs  existing  upon  this  reservation  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  repeated  comment  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  Office  for  many 
years.  The  matter  is  of  such  grave  importance,  and  the  necessity  for 
legislation  is  so  great,  that  a  complete  history  of  the  reservation  and 
the  efforts  made  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  the  In- 
dians is  deemed  essential. 

Round  Valley  was  tirst  sele<5ted  for  Indian  purposes  by  Superintend- 
ent Hentoy  in  185G.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from  this  office,  dated 
Kovember  18,  1858,  he  was,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
directed  to  give  public  notice  that  the  entire  valley  was  set  apart  and 
reserved  for  Indian  purposes.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Superintendent 
Henley  did  not  make  this  order  public,  and  that  it  was  not  proclaimed 
until  18C0.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1859,  however.  Superintendent 
Henley  transmitted  to  this  office  a  remonstrance  against  the  occupa- 
tion of  Round  Valley  for  Indian  purposes,  signed  by  a  number  of  set- 
tlers, dated  January  18, 1859,  in  which  they  said : 

Now  wo  learn  that  a  proclamation  hafl  been  made  by  the  Superiutendout  of  Indian 
Affairs,  by  order  of  tiio  Department,  claiming  the  entire  valley  as  an  Indian  reaeirv*- 
tion. 
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In  a  letter  dated  January  6, 1860,  fh)m  this  office  to  the  General 
Land  Office,  re<fiting  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  establiabtneut  of  this 
reservation,  it  wa«  stJited  that  they  were  deemed  sufficient  to  show  that 
liound  Valley  had  been  duly  set  apart  and  recognized  by  the%Depart- 
nient  as  an  Indian  reservation,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  was  therefore  requested  to  respect  the  same  upon  the  books 
of  that  office,  and  to  notify  the  local  officers  accordingly. 

May  3,  18G0,  the  surveyor-general  of  California,  acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  General  Land  Office,  reported  a  survey  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  said  reservation.  In  a  communication  dated  June  21,  1^^,  the 
General  Land  Office  inclosed  to  this  office  a  plat  of  said  survey,  certi- 
fied by  the  surveyor-general  of  California,  May  4,  1S60,  showing  the 
reservation  to  be  situated  partly  in  townships  22  and  23  north  of  ranges 
12  and  13  west  of  the  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  and  to  comprise  25,030.8 
acres. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1863,  an  appraisement  of  the  claims  and  im- 
provements of  settlers  in  the  valley  was  reported'  by  Superintendent 
Steele,  the  value  of  the  same,  including  growing  crops,  being  plaoed  at 
$50,000,  and  of  their  stock  at  $25,000  additional. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April*  8, 1864  (13  St»t.  L.,  39),  it 
was  provided : 

That  there  shall  be  set  apart  by  the  President,  and  at  his  discretion,  not  ezoeed- 
ing  foar  tracts  of  land  within  the  limits  of  said  State  (California),  to  be  retained  by 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  Indian  reservations. 

It  was  also  provided  that  if  it  was  found  impracticable  to  establish 
the  reservations  contemplated  without  embracing  improvements  made 
within  their  limits  by  white  persons  lawfully  there,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  might  contract  for  the  purchase  of  such  improvements,  but  that 
no  money  should  be  paid  until  the  valuation  had  been  approv^  by 
Congress  and  an  appropriation  made  therefor.  It  was  further  provided 
that  such  reservations  might  include  any  reservations  theretofore  es- 
tablished, in  which  case  the  same  might  be  enlarged  by  the  President 

In  a  report  dated  January  1,  1867,  Special  Commissioner  Stevens 
gave  the  names  of  twenty-six  settlers  in  the  valley  who  had  9,990  acres 
of  land  (an  average  of  384  acres  each),  and  stated  that  there  were  also 
fifteen  or  twenty  persons  with  a  small  cabin  and  inclosures,  ea^h  claim- 
ing a  quarter  section . 

October  7,  1869,  report  was  made  to  the  Department  recommending 
that  Superintendent  Mcintosh  be  instructed  to  report  the  reserve  ex- 
tended to  the  summits  of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  valley,  an 
appraisement  of  the  improvements  of  settlers  within  said  valley,  and 
also  a  contract  with  the  settlers  for  purchase  of  their  improvements,  in 
order  that  the  same  might  be  submitted  for  the  action  of  Congress  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  April  8,  1601.  These  recommendations  were 
apjnoved  l>;^'  the  Department  October  12,  1860,  and  Supenntendent 
Mcintosh  was  instructed  accordingly  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month. 

December  27,  1869,  Superintendent  Mcintosh  submitted  his  report, 
including  an  appraisement  of  the  improvements  of  settlers  in  the  valley, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $109,555.  In  many  cases  settlement  ana 
improvements  had  been  made  long  after  the  survey  of  the  reservation 
in  1860,  and  in  others  settlers  had  purchased,  after  that  lime,  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  before.  Some  of  the  persons  whose  im- 
provements were  appraised  had  been  officers  and  employes  of  the  Indian 
Department  at  the  time  settlement  was  made  or  the  improvements  pur- 
chased.   The  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  improvements  were  not  madei 
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among  other  reasons  because  Saperintendent  Mcintosh  was  in  doubt 
as  to  the  rights  of  these  parties. 

March  4,  1870,  this  report  was  submitted  to  the  Department  with 
requesi  for  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  in  the  premises,  in  order  that 
the  Superintendent  might  be  properly  instructed  in  the  course  he  should 
pursue  in  making  contracts  for  the  improvements  of  settlers  upon  the 
reservation,  and  with  recommendation  that  the  President  be  requested 
to  issue  an  executive  order  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Bound  Valley 
Eeservation.  On  the  30th  of  March  the  President  issued  the  execu- 
tive order  requested,  and  on  April  1, 1870,  the  papers  were  returned 
without  remark  upon  the  request  for  instruction  as  to  the  settlers. 
There  is  no  record  to  show  that  this  appraisement  was  ever  presented 
to  Congress,  or  that  any  further  action  was  taken  thereon  by  tiie  De- 
partment. 

Prom  the  first  establishment  of  this  reservation,  in  1856,  the  settlers 
then  there,  re-enforced  by  those  who  came  in  afterward — some  of  them 
Government  employes  and  others  allowed  to  settle  by  the  agents  in 
charge — protested  against  the  occupation  of  the  valley  for  Indian  pur- 
poses, and  used  every  effort  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  Department 
in  the  premises. 

In  August,  1862,  a  party  of  twenty  settlers  surprised  a  band  of  In- 
dians and  murdered  twenty-two  of  their  number,  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes.  The  intended  attack  was  known  to  the  employes  (Short  &  Sons, 
who  afterwards  became  "  settlers '^  on  the  reservation),  who  not  only 
took  no  steps  to  prevent  the  massacre,  but  loaned  their  revolvers  to 
the  intending  murderers.  The  excuse  for  this  act  of  barbarity  was  that 
the  Indians  had  killed  some  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  settlers. 

In  November,  1862,  a  company  of  troops  was  posted  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  the  officer  in  command  was  instructed  by  General  Wright  to 
remove  all  persons  then  residing  within  its  limits  on  the  requisition  of 
the  supervisor  in  charge.  November  14,  1862,  Superintendent  Hanson 
reported  to  this  of^ce  that,  as  the  season  was  advancing  and  he  was 
not  disposed  to  distress  the  settlers,  he  had  given  the  supervisor  instruc- 
tions to  permit  them  to  remain  in  the  valley  until  the  weather  was 
auspicious  and  they  could  have  time  to  dispose  of  their  produce  and  look 
for  other  homes,  provided  they  would  give  assurances  not  to  molest  the 
Indians  or  Government  property.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this 
attempt  to  dispossess  the  settlers  by  force. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1869,  Superintendent  Whiting  referred  to 
Eonnd  Valley  as  the  most  desirable  location  for  an  Indian  reservation 
in  the  State,  and  said : 

The  Govornment  has  about  5,000  acres  only  inclosed  out  of  25,000  reserved.  The 
settlers  have  appropriated  the  other  20,000,  besides  much  more*  in  the  foot-hills. 
Possessory  claims  on  reservation  lands  are  selling  for  nearly  as  much  as  if  the 
settlers  had  the  fee  simple.  Largo  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  also  driven  into  the 
valley  and  in  the  foot-hills  by  persons  having  no  pretense  of  claim  to  the  land.  This 
stock,  belonging  to  strangers,  is  consuming  much  of  the  pasturage  needed  for  reser- 
vation animals. 

The  Indian  agent  and  Government  employes  are  wholly  unable  to  prevent  these 
encroachments.    (Annual  Report  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  X869,  p.  180.) 

In  his  annual  report  for  1870  Superintendent  Mcintosh  said: 

In  my  snpplemoutary  report  made  last  year  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  aU  persons 
who  moved  within  the  area  of  Round  VaUey  after  public  notice  was  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  proper  agent,  that  it  intended  to  hold  the  whole  of  Round  VaUey 
for  Indian  purposes,  and  forbidding  any  other  persons  from  locating  therein,  were 
interlopers,  and  could  make  no  just  claim  upon  the  Government  for  their  improve- 
ments. I  have  not  changed  that  opinion:  It  is  for  the  Gk>vemment  to  decide  whether 
it  will  pay  a  premium  to  persons  who  deliberately  violate  its  express  orders.    T~ 
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importance  of  haying  the  whole  of  Roand  Valley  for  an  Indian  reservation,  free  ftom 
all  oatfiide  intiaences,  has  been  so  many  tinles  represented  to  you  by  me  daring  the 
past  year  that  I  forbear  pressing  the  subject  any  farther.  (Annual  Report  Coiumia- 
doner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  lti70,  p.  76.) 

In  a  report  made  in  1871,  Hon.  John  V.  Farwell  said :  * 

There  are  at  present  about  one  hundred  settlers  in  the  valley,  all  of  Ihem  squat- 
ters, knowing  when  they  came  that  it  was  set  aside  for  Indian  occupancy,  but  the 
fact  that  no  survey  has  been  made  has  emboldened  some  of  them  to  take  up  claims 
inside  the  reservation  fences,  under  the  swamp-land  act.  I  rode  over  these  swamp- 
lands, and  should  consider  them  as  valuable  for  cultivation  as  any  in  the  valley. 
One  large  farm  of  2,500  acres  is  claimed  by  a  former  superintendent,  and  I  was 
informed  that  the  work  of  fencing,  etc.,  was  all  done  by  Indians.  Timber  claims 
and  cattle  ranges  have  been  taken  by  these  settlers  npqn  the  mountains  until  the 
reservation  cattle  have  been  driven' from  their  accustomed  places  for  feeding,  and 
are  shot  at  sight  when  found  upon  a  range  taken  up  by  a  white  settler.  On  some 
of  the  timber  claims  thus  made  the  claimants  threaten  to  shoot  any  Indians  sent 
there  by  the  agent  to  get  timber  for  fences  or  houses.  (Annual  Report  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  lb71,  p.  155.) 

In  a  report  dated  January  31, 1871,  upon  a  bill  for  the  restoration  of 
a  portion  of  the  Round  Valley  Heservation,  Commissioner  Parker,  after 
reciting  the  history  of  the  reservation,  said  r 

The  effect  of  the  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  be  direct  conflictionwith  the  policy 
of  the  Department,  and  if  its  provisions  should  be  executed  and  the  majority  of  this 
valley  pass  into  the  ownership  and  occupancy  of  whites,  the  nsefulness  of  the  re- 
mainder for  Indian  purposes  would  be  virtually  destroyed. 

In  office  report  dated  October  17, 1871,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
Attorney-General  be  requested  to  institnte  proceedings  against  all 
persons  within  Bound  Valley  in  all  cases  where  he  should  be  of  the 
opinion  that  action  for  trespass  could  be  maintained.    November  6, 

1871,  certified  copies  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  ca«e  were  transmit- 
ted to  Superintendent  Whiting  for  use  of  the  district  attorney,  with  a 
full  statement  of  facts,  with  directions  to  render  the  district  attorhey 
all  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  cases  arising  under  instructions  given 
him  by  the  Attorney-General  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  recommen- 
dation. 

In  a  report  dated  June  3, 1872,  Superintendent  Whiting  reported  that 
suit  had  been  commenced  against  two  of  the  trespassers,  as  test  cases, 
but  that  on  the  3d  of  April  preceding,  the  district  attorney  had  re- 
ceived a  telegraphic  dispatch  and  order  from  the  Attorney-General  to 
suspend  proceedings  against  the  settlers  until  further  instructions. 
Superintendent  Whiting  remarked  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  this 
action,  as  he  knew  that  an  assessment  had  been  levied  upon  the  set- 
tlers to  raise  funds  with  which  to  send  an  attorney  to  Washington,  and 
said: 

So  long  as  the  «ettlers  maintain  a  paid  lobby  in  Washington  it  will  require  vigi- 
lance on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Department  to  prevent  further  mischief  and  to  keep 
what  little  possession  we  have  left  in  Round  Valley, 

He  also  suggested  an  enlargement  of  the  reservation. 

January  27,  1873,  this  office,  in  reporting  upon  "  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  sale  to  actual  settlers  of  the  surplus  lands  of  the  Round  Valley 
Indian  Eeservation,  ^  stated  that  it  was  not  in  possession  of  any  impor- 
tant facts  in  addition  to  those  set  forth  in  office  report  of  January  29, 

1872.  In  that  report  Commissioner  Walker  had  opposed  any  red  uction  oi 
the  reservation,  deeming  it  essential  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian 
service  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  reservation  that 
the  boundaries  as  extended  by  the  executive  order  of  March  30,  1870, 
should  be  preserved.  (See  also  another  report  of  same  date.  House  Ex. 
Doc  No.  224,  Forty-second  Congress,  second  session.) 
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Od  the  3d  of  Marcli,  1873,  Gongress  passed  '^An  act  to  restore  a 
part  of  the  Round  Valley  ludian  Reservation  in  California  to  the  public 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes.''  (17  Stat.,  C33.)  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  report  was  ever  made  by  this  office  in  relation  to  this  act. 
Certainly  no  favorable  recommendation  was  made!  The  first  section 
of  the  act  provided : 

That  all  that  portion  of  the  ludian  reservation  in  Round  Valley,  California,  which 
lies  south  of  the  township  line  ruunin<;  east  and  west  hetween  townships  twenty-two 
and  twenty-three  north,  of  ranges  twelve  and  thirteen  west  of  the  Mount  Diablo  me- 
ridian, be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  rest-ored  to  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  same  to  bo  surveyed  and  offered  for 
sale  in  legal  Hubdivisions,  at  not  less  than  ono  dollar  and  twenty-tive  ceuts  per  acre : 
Provided,  That  the  improvements  owned  by  persons  on  the  lands  hereby  restored  be- 
fore the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be  the  solo  property  of  such  i)er8ons.  *  *  *  And 
provided  furtkcTf  That  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  ot  the  lauds  hereby  restored,  or  bo 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  improvements  and  claims 
of  settlors  now  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  new  reservation  created  under  this 
act,  and  for  improvements  of  Indians  on  lands  hereby  restored  to  the  public  lands, 
after  such  improvements  shall  have  been  appraised  and  the  appraisement  approvea 
as  hereinafter  provided.  • 

The  second  section  defined  the  southern,  eastern,  and  western  bound- 
aries of  the  reservation,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  com- 
missioners to  establish  the  northern  boundary.  It  also  directed  that 
these  commissioners  should  make  an  appraisement  of  all  improvements 
of  white  persons  situated  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  reser- 
vation as  established  under  the  act,  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  pay  for  these  improvements  out  of  the  money  reserved 
for  the  purpose  by  the  first  section  of  the  act. 

The  third  section  directed  the  President  to  cause  to  be  withdrawn 
from  sale  or  entry  all  the  land  lyinff  within  the  boundaries  described 
by  the  second  section  and  the  northern  boundary  as  fixed  by  the  cx>m- 
mission,  when  approved,  and  required  all  settlers  within  the  limits  of 
the  reservation  to  remove  therefrom  as  soon  as  they  should  be  paid  for, 
or  tendered  the  amount  of,  the  appraised  value  of  their  improvements. 

Under  this  act  Hons.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  Charles  Marsh,  and  B.  E. 
Cowen  were  designated  a  commission  to  make  the  appraisements  and 
to  fix  the  northern  boundary.  On  th^  1 8th  of  Kcvember,  1873,  the 
commission  submitted  a  report  of  their  appraisements  of  the  improve- 
ments, with  their  recommendation  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  reservation  (see  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  "No.  118,  Forty- 
third  Congress,  first  session),  which  was  approved  by  the  Department 
August  4, 1874.  The  total  value  of  the  improvements  as  appraised  was 
832,669.78.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1875,  an  executive  order  was  issued 
defining  the  reservation  in  accordance  with  t)ie  act  of  March  3, 1873,* 
and  the  report  of  the  commission. 

The  efl'ect  of  the  action  taken  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  was  to 
restore  some  12,000  acres  of  valley  land  to  the  public  domain  and  to 
add  some  89,000  acres  of  mountain  land  to  the  reservation.  The  com- 
missioners, in  their  report,  estimated  the  lands  restored  to  be  worth 
some  $54,400.  and  suggested  an  au)endment  to  the  act  so  as  to  author- 
ize said  lauds  to  be  appraised  and  offered  for  sale.  A  draft  of  a  bill  for 
this  purpose  was  submitted  to  the  Department  January  27, 1874,  but 
it  did  not  become  a  law.    The  sum  of  $17,934.37  was  realized  from  the 

•  By  executive  order  of  July  26,  1876,  the  640  acres  embraced  in  the  military  reser- 
vation known  as  Camp  Wright  Avas  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Round 
Valley  Indians,  making  the  area  of  the  reservation  102,118  acres.  (The  outbonndaries 
■were  surveyed  in  December,  1876,  and  January,  1877,  and  the  survey  approved 
January  17,  1877.) 
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sale  of  the  restored  lands,  and  the  sum  of  $21,640  was  paid  in  settlement 
of  a  portion  of  the  claims  of  settlers  within  the  new  reservation. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  27,  1875,  Agent  Burchard  reported  that 
news  had  just  reached  the  valley  that  the  Senate  had  defeated  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  act  of  1873,  whereupon  the  work  of  "  land- 
jumping,"  previously  commenced,  was  intensified,  it  being  done  within 
the  lines  ot  the  new  reservation  as  well  as  within  the  lines  established 
by  the  Mcintosh  survey  and  order  of  1870. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1875,  Agent  Buitshard  was  instructed  to  notify 
all  white  persons  who  had  established  themselves  within  the  boandaries 
of  the  Round  Valley  Reserve  as  created  by  the  act  of  1873,  since  the 
date  of  that  act,  that  they  must  leave  the  reservation  within  thirty  days 
or  measures  would  be  taken  by  the  Government  for  their  ejection.  As 
a  result  of  this  action,  Agent  Burchard  took  the  bond  of  one  party 
to  remove  his  stock  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  comply  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  reservation.  He  also  notified  several  other 
persons  that  they  must  leave  the  reservation. 

In  a  report*dated  Xpril  30, 1875,  Inspector  Vandever  referred  to  the 
reservation  as  follows : 

These  claimants  occupy  and  claim  nearly  all  the  land  and  pasture  outside  of  the 
reservation  fences  io  the  exclusion  of  the  Indians^and  reservation  cattle  are  allowed 
little  or  no  participation  in  the  ranee.  Not  one  of  these  claimants  but  who  located 
on  the  land  he  occupies  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  was  within  the  reservation 
boundaries.     ♦    *    ♦ 

This  act  (1873)  was  passed  at  the  solicitation  of  and  in  the  interest  of  the  settlers, 
as  a  final  compromise  and  settlement  of  their  supposed  riffhts  and  claims.  •  •  • 
The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  lanlis  south  of  the  designated  line  .is  not  suffi- 
cient t^  pay  the  whole  appraisement  of  claims  and  improvements  situated  norUi  of 
the  line,  and  Congress  at  its  last  session  failed  to  provide  for  the  deficiency.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  failure  many  of  the  settlers  seem  to  infer  that  Congress  never  wiU 
appropriate  money  to  extinguish  their  claims,  and  they  freely  express  the  hope  that 
the  reservation  may  be  ultimately  abandoned  and  the  land  surveyed  and  opened  to 
entry.  *  *  *  It  is  very  important  that  this  question  should  be  settled  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  as  efiort^  will  be  made  to  defer  or  finally  defeat  the  payment  al- 
together, and  thus  retain  possession  of  the  land. 

June  21, 1875,  Agent  Burchard  was  directed  to  make  payment  to  the 
settlers  in  accordance  with  previous  instructions  without  further  delay, 
at  the  same  time  giving  them  notice  that  they  must  leave  the  reserve 
on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  October  next,  "  and  in  case  of  their  refusal 
to  do  so  at  that  time  you  will  call  upon  the  military  authority  to  assist 
you  in  removing  them."  July  2,  1875,  Agent  Burchard  asked  for 
authority  to  notify  such  parties  as  had  been  tendered  the  appraised 
value  of  their  improvements  to  vacate  or  leave  the  reservation  on  or 
before  the  30th  day  of  September,  1875,  and  on  July  17,  1875,  he 
was  authorized  to  issue  such  notices.  On  the  11th  of  September,  1875, 
he  was  again  directed  to  carry  out  the  instructions  theretofore  given, 

September  25,  1875,  Hon.  A.  (J.  Barstow,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  was  requested  to  visit  the  Round  Valley  Reser- 
vation to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
settlers  refused  to  accept  compensation  for  their  improvements,  and  to 
advise  with  Agent  Burchard  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in 
securing  their  removal  from  the  reservation,  and  to  submit  a  fall  and  com- 
plete statement  in  regard  to  the  reserve,  the  claimants  remaining  upon 
it,  and  the  character  of  their  claims.  He  was  <ilso  requested  to  have 
his  report  embrace  such  information  a«  would  enable  the  oflSce  to  fully 
understand  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  reserve  and  take  intelligent  action 
relative  thereto,  and,  if  he  found  that  military  force  would  be  required, 
to  confer  with  General  Schofield  upon  the  subject,  in  order  that  when 
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the  force  shonld  be  reqaested  by  this  Department  the  commander  of 
the  military  division  might  have  a  fall  anderstanding  of  the  subject. 

October  27,  1875,  he  submitted  his  report,  in  which,  after  referring 
to  the  manner  in  which  Commissioners  Shanks,  Owen,  and  Marsh  had 
discharged  their  duties,  he  stated : 

Thn  case  is  so  clear,  the  needs  of  the  reservation  so  great,  aud  delay  rom  one  cainse 
and  another  so  full  of  danger,  that  I  recommend  th6  ejectment  by  military  force  under 
the  command  of  a  wise  and  prudent  officer. 

On  the  same  day  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  requested  that 
he  be  authorized  to  cause  the  removal  from  the. reservation  of  all  set^ 
tiers  who  had  received  or  been  tendered  the  amount  of  the  appraised 
value  of  their  improvements,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  be  re- 
quested to  give  directions  to  the  proper  military  officer  to  furnish  such 
force  as  might  be  necessary  to  enable  the  agent  to  effect  such  removal. 
On  the  next  day,  October  28,  1875,  the  Secretary  granted  authority, 
and  made  request  of  the  War  Department  as  recommended.  On  the 
same  day  Agent  Burchard  was  informed  of  the  action  taken  aud  in- 
structed to  carry  the  purpose  of  the  Office  into  effect,  and  Inspector  Van- 
dever  was  also  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  Round  Valley  Reservation 
and  render  Agent  Burchard  all  the  co-operation  in  his  power  in  accom- 
plishing the  object  of  his  instructions. 

Under  date  of  November  20, 1875,  Inspector  Vandever  forwarded  to 
this  Office  an  opinion  of  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  Gali- 
fornia  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  the  facts 
to  justify  a  forcible  removal  must  first  be  judicially  ascertained,  and 
that  the  inspector  would  not  be  justified  in  invoking  the  aid  of  the  mili- 
tary in  the  first  instance.  November  22, 1875,  Inspector  Yandever,  re- 
erring  to  the  opinion  of  the  district  attorney,  said : 

Three  of  the  settlers — Thompson,  Eberle,  and  Bo  wen — have  accepted  the  tender, 
pnt  the  money  in  their  pockets,  and  refuse  to  remove.  Frank  Asbel,  Pierce  Asbel, 
and  Gibson  refuse  the  tender  and  remain.  ,  The  three  last  named,  whose  improve- 
ments are  of  little  value,  hold  a  range  of  many  thousand  acres,  comprising  the  best 
pasture  lauds  on  the  reservation.  In  utter  disregard  of  law  and  equity,  the  six 
men  above  named  defy  the  Government  and  retain  possession.  Their  presence  is  un- 
deniably detrimental  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  I  recommend  that 
specific  orders  be  made,  under  section  2149  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  directing  their  removal.  *  *  *  A  combination  has  been  formsMd  by  a  few 
nnscrupulous  men  to  dispossess  the  Indians  of  the  Round  Valley  Reservation. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1873,  was  intended  as  a  division  of  the  old  reservation  between 
the  settlers  aud  the  Indians.  The  <^mbination  took  its  part  under  that  act,  and  now 
the  men  comprising  it  are  endeavoring  to  iilch  the  balance. 

November  30, 1876,  the.  matter  was  again  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment ias  follows :    , 

The  Department  and  the  Government  is  suffering  great  discredit  at  the  present  time 
for  failure  to  insist  upon  keeping  lands  for  the  use  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  1871. 
The  sorrows  of  those  Indians  and  the  public  disgrace  attaching  to  their  ill-treatment 
have  arisen  from  the  yielding  to  the  demands  or  the  white  men  who  were  determined 
to  prevent  them  from  securing  permanent  homes  on  the  reservation  set  apart  for  them. 

I  trust  no  such  record  will  bo  found  hereafter  relating  to  the  Round  Valley  Reserve. 
The  agent  has  been  instructed,  under  date  of  October  28,  to  eject  these  settlers,  but 
he  is  unable  to  do  so  without  the  aid  of  the  military. 

I  respectfully  request  that  steps  he  taken  to  secure  positive  directions  through  the 
War  Department  to  act  immediately  on  the  request  of  Inspector  Vandever  or  of  Agent 
Burchard. 

Under  date  of  December  2, 1875,  the  Secretary  replied  that  as  the 
power  to  employ  the  military  forces  to  remove  the  settlers  from  Bound 
Valley  appeared  to  be  doubtfol,  legal  proceedings  should  be  taken  for 
their  removal  by  the  civil  authorities. 
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Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1873  to  re- 
move the  settlers  by  force. 

December  7,1875,  Agent  Burchard  was  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
district  attorney  with  a  view  to  instituting  legal  proceedings  for  eject- 
ment of  settlers.  During  the  years  1876, 1877,  and  1878  frfquent  re- 
ports were  made  by  this  office  urging  speedy  action  of  the  district  attor- 
ney, and  giving  its  views  at  length  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  cases 
against  the  settlers. 

As  far  back  as  March,  1873,  the  United  States  had  brought  suit  in 
the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  California  against  Fred.  Bourne, 
administrator  of  0.  H.  Bourne  and  others,  to  recover  possession  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  reservation  claimed  by  these  parties  in  part  by  pur- 
chase from  the  State  of  California,  by  which  they  were  claimed  as 
"  swamp  and  overflowed  lands.^ 

On  the  3l8t  of  May,  1880,  the  circuit  court  repdered  judgment  con- 
firming Eberle,  Thompson,  and  Bowen  in  the  occupation  and  ownership 
of  the  ••  swamp  lands  '^  purchased  of  the  State,  and  also  confirming  the 
right  of  Ftank  Asbill,  Pierce  Asbill,  and  E.  S.  Gibson  to  occupy  large 
tiucts  of  lands  described  by  metes  and  bounds  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court. 

As  to  the  last  three  persons,  the  court  found  as  follows : 

That  as  to  defendaDts  Gibson,  Frank  M.  Asbill,  and  Pierce  AsbiU,  who  entered 
npon  tbe  lands  possessed  by  them  before  said  lands  were  included  in  said  reservation, 
the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "An  act  to  restore  a  part  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian 
Reservation  in  California  to  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  3,  1H73,  under  which  this  proceeding;  is  had,  recognizes  tiieir  rights,  respect- 
ively, to  retain  possession  of  the  lands  in  their  several  possessions^  being  the  lands 
speciiically  described  in  their  several  answers,  until  an  appraisement  and  payment,  or 
tender  to  them,  by  the  plaintiff,  of  appraised  value  of  all  their  improvement«,  and  as 
the  commissioners  refused  to  examine  or  to  appraise  the  larger  part  of  their  several 
improvemeiits,  and  no  payment  or  tender  of  the  appraised  value  was  made  therefor, 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  said  act,  precedent  to  the  right  of  said  plaintiff  to  take 
or  recover  possession  of  said  lands  for  the  purposes  of  said  act,  have  not  been  per- 
formed by  plaintiff,  and  the  plaintiff  is  not  yet  entitled,  under  said  act,  to  recover  of 
said  defendants  the  possession  of  said  lands  so  described  in  the  respective  answers  of 
said  last-named  defendants. 

Gibson's  improvements  had  been^  appraised  at  $1,000.  The  court 
found  that  he  had  other  improvements  to  the  value  of  $1,100.  Gibson 
occupied  from  10,000  to  12,000  acres  of  land,  the  possession  of  which 
was  awarded  him  by  the  court,  and,  with  his  partners,  he  now  occupies 
some  28,000  acres.  As  to  the  failure  of  the  commission  to  a])praise  all 
his  improvements,  Commissioner  Barstow,  in  his  report  of  October  27, 
1876,  says : 

E.  S.  Gibson,  who  is  occupying  10,000  to  12,000  acres  of  mountain  land  for  a  sheep 
ranch,  complains  that  the  commissioners  did  not  allow  him  for  eight  cabins  used  by 
his  herders,  which  are  scattered  over  this  large  tract. 

The  cccimissioners  wisely  refused  to  allow  for  improvements  made  upon  more  land 
than  a  settler  would  have  a  right  to  pre-empt  when  opened  by  survey. 

Gibson  was  formerly  an  employ6  of  the  Indian  Department.  His 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  appraisement  ma<lc  by  General  Mcintosh, 
but  the  improvements  of  Henley  Brothers,  his  present  partners,  sons 
of  Superintendent  Henley,  who  settled  in  1857,  were  appraised  at 
$11,000. 

Pierce  AsbilPs  improvements  were  appraised  at  $580.  The  court 
found  that  he  had  other  improvements  valued  at  $725.  The  note-book 
of  the  commissioners  contains  the  following  entry  relative  to  the  case: 

His  house,  barn,  etc.,  are  south  of  the  township  line,  and  therefore  not  appraised. 
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Inspector  Vandever  says : 

Pierce  Asbill  lives  south  of  the  line,  and  the  law  provides  that  only  those  residing 
*  north  of  the  line  shall  be  allowed  for  improvements. 

Frank  Asbill's  improvements  were  appraised  at  8304.78.  The  court 
found  that  he  had  other  improvements  valued  at  $1,000.  The  Asbills 
DOW  occupy  8,500  acres.  They  settled  in  the  reservation  some  years 
after  it  was  set  aside. 

As  to  the  *'  swamt)  landif,"  it  may  be  remarked  that  by  the  act  of 
May  14, 1862,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California  panted  all  lands 
belonging  to  the  State  and  within  any  reservation  to  the  United  States. 
:  (State  Statutes,  1850  to  1864,  page  617.)  Certificates  of  purchase  were 
not  issued  to  the  defendants  until  after  the  passage  of  said  act,  and  the 
State,  by  the  subsequent  act  of  Api-il  27,  1863,  section  19  {ibid.,  613), 
provided  that  in  case  any  of  the  lands  sold  by  the  State  proved  to  be 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  grant  or  otherwise  not  the  property  of  the 
State,  the  holder  or  assignee  of  the  certificate  of  purchase  or  patent 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  in  exchange  therefor  a  certificate  from  the 
register  of  the  State  land  ofifice  that  such  amount  had  been  paid,  which 
certificate  should  be  received  in  payment  for  any  other  lands  of  the 
same  class. 

June  24,  1880,  report  was  made  recommending  that  the  Attorney- 
General  be  requested  to  instruct  the  proper  district  attorney  to  move 
for  a  new  trial  in  these  cases,  and,  if  necessary,  to  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Conrtof  the  United  States.  Appeal  was  subsequently  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  appeal  was  dismissed,  on  tlie  authority  of 
the  Attorney-General,  on  the  8th  of  Jimuary,  1884.  This  Office  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  this  contemplated  action. 

Subsequently  the  State  applied  to  have  the  lands  certified  to  her,  and 
this  office,  in  report  dated  February  26,  I8S4,  suggested  whether  the 
Department  would  not  be  justified  in  instruiJting  the  General  Land 
Office  not  to  certify  these  lands  to  the  State,  leaving  the  question  to  be 
further  tested  by  inandamus,  should  the  State  desire  to  avail  herself 
of  that  remedy.  The  list  was,  however,  shortly  afterw«irds  certified  as 
requested.  ' 

Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  to  dispossess  the  settlerg  in  Eound  Val- 
ley by  proceedings  in  the  courts. 

Subsequently  this  office  repeatedly  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  pay 
the  balance  oi'  the  claims  of  settlers  for  improvements,  but  without 
favorable  result. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  visited  the  reservation  to  in\»estigate  the  '' present  and 
past  management  of  said  Teservation,  and  of  all  abuses  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Indians  thereon."  During  the  last  week  of  the  ses- 
sion, February  27, 1885,  the  committee  submitted  its  report  (Senate  Re- 
port No.  1522,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  second  session). 

The  committee  found,  what  had  been  well  known  to  and  repeatedly 
reported  by  this  Office  for  ten  years,  that  some  97,000  acres  of  the  102,000 
in  the  reservation  were  occupied  by  trespassers,  and  that  44,000  sheep 
and' 1,600  head  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  were  grazed  upon  the  reser- 
vation by  these  men.  They  also  stated  that  the  Government  for  the 
last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  had  been  obliged  to  pay  during  tlmt  time 
for  the  support  of  the  few  Indians  upon  the  reservation  the  sum  of 
$241,975.93,  an  average  of  $20,165  per  year,  while  the  reservation  con- 
tained land  well  calculated  for  the  support  of  many  more  Indians  than 
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were  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  California.   Their  report  also  said  that 
the  act  of  1873— 

Provided  for  all  snch  improvements  afl  then  existed  upon  the  land  pnt  there  hy  men 
who  went  there  as  settlers,  and  these  should  be  paid  for ;  but  it  famishes  no  gronnd 
for  the  claim  of  other  persons  but  those  who  were  then  the  owners  of  improvements 
upon  the  land  and  their  erec^infi;  new  improvements  or  maintaining  an;^  possession 
01  the  land  whatever  while  waiting  for  the  United  States  to  pay  the  original  settlers 
for  the  improvements  they  then  had.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  all  persons 
except  those  who  had  actually  erected  improvements  npon  this  land  prior  to  that  act 
are  trespassers,  and  that  those  persons  who  were  th^  oocaptets  and  have  never  been 
tendered  the  appraised  value  of  their  improvements  can  at  most  claim  the  occupancy 
of  but  160  acres  while  waiting  for  the  payment  provided  for  in  the  act. 

This  has  been  the  opinion  of  this  Office  since  1873,  bat  unfoi4:aiiateiy 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  held  a  different  opinion  and  decided 
that  one  person  might  occapy  10,000  acres  of  land  until  a  few  corrals, 
shocks,  and  cabins  had  been  appraised  and  paid  for.  In  conclosiony 
the  committee  said : 

The  present  condition  of  things  onght  not  longer  to  continue.  If  these  occupants 
have  any  claim  upon  the  Government  g^wing  out  of  the  failure  on  its  part  to  comply 
with  the  statute  of  1873  it  is  qnite  time  the  matter  was  considered  and  every  claim 
of  that  kind  satisfied. 

[This  Office  had  been  trying  to  have  this  done  for  ten  years,  but  Oon* 
gross  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  appeals.] 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  earliest  measures  should  be  t-aken  to 
reduce  the  boundaries  of  this  reservation  to  the  present  want  of  the  Indians.  •  •  • 
A  few  thousand  acres  of  valley  land,  with  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  oplund  for  ^ras- 
ing purposes,  is  all  that  can  be  utilized  for  their  benefit.  To  these  needs  the  limits  of 
the  reservation  should  be  reduced,  and  all  Indians  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves should  be  pnt  npon  a  sufiBcieift  amount  of  this  valley  land,  each  in  severalty, 
and  in  quantity  sufficient  for  his  support.    *    ♦    • 

The  committee  think  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  appraise  this  land, 
in  quantities  of  not  more  than  640  acres,  and  that  it  should  thereafter  be  sold  at  ano- 
tion  to  the  highest  bidder  abpve  said  appraisal,  and  the  proceeds,  after  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  sale  and  reduction,  should  be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
these  Indians,  or  such  other  X^dians  as  justice  and  equity  may  require.  The  neces- 
sity of  making  some  such  disposition  as  this  of  the  reservation  is  very  pressing,  and 
a  longer  continuance  of  the  present  stat^of  things  is  a  waste  of  large  resources,  and 
is  sunermg  the  Indians  to  drift  away  into  useless  as  well  as  spasmodic  efforts  to  sus- 
tain thcmsolveS;  while  the  Government  property  is  going  to  decay. 

The  committee  submitted  no  measure  to  enable  the  Department  to 
carry  out  its  suggestions. 

Under  date  of  December  16,  1885,  Commissioner  Atkins  submitted 
for  presentation  to  Congress  the  draught  of  a  bill,  embodying  in  the 
main  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  committee's  report,  accom- 
panied by  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  and  the  necessity  for  legislation 
upon  the  subject.  (See  House  Ex.  Doc.  No,  21,  Forty -ninth  Congress, 
first  session.)  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  in  the  House  of 
Eepreseiitatives^ 

After  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  one  more  effort  to  secure  to  the  Round  Valley  Indians 
some  portion  at  least  of  the  96,000  acres  in  the  possession  of  white  men, 
although  but  little  hope  appears  to  have  been  entertained  that  anything 
would  be  accomplished.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  Ai>ril,  1887,  recom- 
mendation was  made  that  authority  be  granted  for  the  removal  from  the 
reservation  of  all  parties  found  to  be  unlawfully  thereon,  and  for  the 
employment  of  the  necessary  military  force.  Authority  was  granted, 
and  on  the  25th  of  May,  1887,  the  agent  was  instructed  to  notify  all  par- 
ties unlawfully  upon  the  reservation  to  remove  therefrom,  with  all  of 
their  >*tock  and  personal  effects,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  August, 
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1887,  and  that  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  remove  their  ejectment 
would  be  effected  by  a  sufficient  military  force.  From  this  order  there 
were  excepted  the  persons  and  lands  covered  by  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court  rendei-ed  May  31,1880;  all  persons  occupy- 
ing land  the  title  to  which  had  passed  aut  of  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  an  abstract  furnished  by  the  General  Land  Office ;  and  par-  ^ 
ties  who  had  improvements  within  the  reservation  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1873,  to  whom  payment  or  tender  of  payment  had  not  been  made.  All 
of  these  parties  were  to  be  confined  to  the  lands  actually  covered  by 
the  exception,^  and  the  latter  class  were  to  be  confined  to  160  acres 
each. 

September  30,  1887,  Agent  Yates  telegraphed  that  he  was  proceeding 
to  eject  settlers  by  military  force  as  directed,  when  he  wa«  served  with 
an  order  to  show  cause  before  the  superior  court  of  Sonoma  County 
why  he  should  not  be  restrained.  October  1,  1887,  report  was  made 
recommending  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Attorney-General, 
with  request  that  the  district  attorney  be  instructed  by  telegraph  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  case,  and  to  use  all 
proper  efforts  to  defeat  the  contemplated  injunction.  This  request 
was  complied  with  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  Department 
upon  request  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  had  previously  directed 
the  institution  of  proceedings  against  parties  upon  Round  Valley  under 
section  2117,  Revised  Statutes. 

October  27,  1887,  General  Howard  telegraphed  the  War  Department 
asking  for  instructions  and  statingthatOaptain  Shaw's  company  of  artil- . 
lery  had  been  sent  to  evict  trespassers  on  Round  Valley ;  that  an  ii\junc- 
tion  had  been  served  on  him  which  he  had  refused  to  obey,  and  that  when 
he  refused  to  surrender,  an  attachment  was  issued  for  him.  October 
28,  1887,  the  Secretary  of  War  informed  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  the  commanding  general  had  been  instructed  to  desist  from 
declining  to  obey  the  writ  until  the  question  of  jurisdiction  should  be 
determined  by  the  Federal  courts.  October  29,  1887,  the  Secretary  of 
War  inclosed  a  telegram  from  General  Howard,  inquiring  whether  he 
should  leave  Captain  Shaw  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  the  call 
of  the  trespassers,  who  have  no  rights  whatever,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  local  courts,  and  also  asking  that  he  and  Captain  Shaw 
be  sustained.  The  Secretary  of  War  requested  advice  as  to  what 
action  was  then  needed  to  be  taken  by  his  Department. 

November  4, 1887,  report  was  made  by  this  Office  upon  the  foregoing 
facts,  in  which  the  following  conclusion  was  reached : 

In  the  present  aspect  of  the  case,  I  do  not  see  that  any  further  action  on  the  part  of 
this  Department  is  practicable,  at  least  until  the  injunction  has  been  disfiolved,  and  I 
therefore  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  copies  of  the  papers  be  submitted  to  the 
Attorney-General,  with  the  request  that  they  be  forwarded  to  the  district  attorney, 
with  instructions  to  use  every  possible  legal  remedy  to  oust  these  parties  and  correct 
the  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  at  Bound  Valley,  which  has  so  long 
been  a  reproach  upon  all  who  are  responsible  for  its  continuance. 

November  19, 1887,  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitted  a  telegram  from 
General  Howard,  stating  that  injunctions  against  Captain  Shaw  and 
himself  had  been  transferred  to  the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  sug- 
gesting that  as  there  was  likely  to  be  long  delaj^  before  a  decision  would 
be  had,  the  troops  be  withdrawn  until  next  spring.  November  29, 1887, 
report  was  made  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  was  pending 
in  the  United  States  courts,  and  that  the  agent  had  been  instructed 
by  the  district  attorney  to  stay  all  proceedings,  it  was  not  seen  how  th^ 
military  could  accomplish  any  good  by  remaining.on  the  reservp 
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Thus  ended  the  second  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  the  reservation 
by  military  force. 

The  second  attempt  through  the  courts  seems  likely  to  result  in  a 
similar  failure,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so. 

In  a  report  dated  October^?,  1887,  District  Attorney  Carey  referred 
to  the  injunction  proceedings,  and  said :    - 

It  is  simply  dipgracefnl  that  the  coTidition  of  affairs  at  that  reservation  has  not  been 
broken  ap  and  stopped  Jon^  ago.  The  authority  of  the  Grovernmont  is  defied,  aud 
the  rights  of  the  Indians  absolutely  ignored. 

It  is  true  there  are  complications  about  the  matter,  and  legal  impedimenta  in  the 
way  of  ejecting  some  of  the  trespassers,  perhaps  a  number  of  them,  and  were  they 
bona  fide  settlers  who  settled  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  riew  of  purchasing  the 
lands  under  the  public  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  would  bo  quite  another 
matter ;  but  the  fact  is,  and  well  known  and  understood  to  be,  that  they  had  no 
other  purpose  in  view  than  to  usurp  dominion  over  large  tracts  of  public  domain  with 
the  object  of  grazing  their  stock,  and  to  maintain  their  dominion  build  a  corral  or 
cabin  here  and  there. 

The  attempt  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  this  reser- 
vation has  been  absolutely  defeated  by  the  course  of  these  intruders,  and  I  am 
informed  not  only  resulted  in  the  trespassers  continuing  in  possession,  but  they 
infringe  upon  the  limits  of  the  old  reservation  and  comipit  frequent  depredations  by 
way  of  killing  the  stock  belonging  to  the  reservation,  and  branding  and  virtuaUy 
stealing  the  larger  per  cent,  of  the  increase  from  the  reservation  cattle. 

Later,  in  a  report  dated  November  15, 1887,  District  Attorney  Carey 
stated  that  he  had  had  the  several  cases  removed  from  the  local  courts 
to  the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  said :  ^ 

I  am  fearful  of  the  result  of  the  cases  in  the  circuit  conrt,  owing  to  the  decision  of 
that  court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  V8,  Charles  H.  Eberlo,  which  was  appealed 
to  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States  and  affirmed. 

The  case  of  Handy  and  Johnson  will  not  come  within  the  rule  of  tlio  decision 
of  the  cases  above  cited,  because  whatever  rights  they  may  have  were  acquired  aa 
purchasers  subsequent  to  the  act  of  Congress  passed  March  3,  1873;  but  as  to  the 
other  plaiutitTs,  I  am  informed  that  they  were  settlers  upon  and  had  improved  publio 
lands  brought  within  the  reservation  by  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress  prior 
to  the  passage  of  tliat  act.  Shonld  the  decisions  of  the  court  be  adverse  to  tho  Grov- 
ernment  in  this  effort  of  eviction,  there  is  but  one  clear  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
and  it  ought  to  be  speedily  resorted  to,  and  that  is  to  make  the  necessary  appropria< 
tion,  have  the  improvements  appraised  and  the  appraised  value  tendered  therefor,  as 
required  by  the  yirovisions  of  the  act  hereinbefore  cited. 

The  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  that  have  existed  so  long,  is  a  farce,  and  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  longer. 

Previous  to  the  foregoing  correspondence  relative  to  the  injunction 
proceedings,  General  O.  O.  Howard  had,  on  tho  14th  of  September, 
1887,  forwarded  through  the  War  Department  a  report  on  "  the  extra- 
ordinary and  disgraeeful  state  of  affairs  at  the  Eound  Valley  Keserva- 
tion,"  in  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  reservation,  the  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  it,  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  the  rights  of  the 
parties,  and  said: 

These  defendants  and  others,  some  of  them  without  even  the  flimsy  pretext  of  an 
assigned  pre-emption  or  homestead  claim,  hold  the  whole,  or  about  i0U,000  acres  of 
grazing  land.  Certainly  the  court  did  not  so  intend,  neither  did  the  Supreme  Court 
mean  to  aid  and  abet  this  iniquity.  Feeble  efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  restrict  and  expel  thene  trespassers,  but  they  have  always  resulted  in  a  complete 
failure,  and  why  ?  One  of  the  chief  claimants,  himself  not  an  original  settler,  but 
one  by  purchase  (his  interest  was  acquired  by  inheritance),  is  an  ex-raomber  of  Con- 
gress, and  wealthy,  aud  he  has  to  aid  him  shrewder  counsel  than  the  friends  of  the 
Indians  have  had. 

Except  throe  persons,  none  of  the  occupants  actually  reside  upon  the  reservation. 

Most  of  the  intruders  have  grown  rich,  arrogant,  and  insolent  in  their  high-handed 
encroachments  upon  the  lancl  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians. Congressional  legislation  looking  towards  a  settlement  has  been  defeated  in 
committee.  They  want  no  settlement  so  long  as  they  can  have  matters  remain  aa 
they  are,  and  why  should  they  when  such  quasi-legal  occupancy  is  vastly  more  re- 
munerative than  actual  ownership!    They  graze  annually  some  30, 000  head  of  sheep 
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npon  tbe  reservation,  besides  several  thousand  Iioad  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs. 
Their  grazing  laud  is  stocked  with  all  the  animals  it  will  maintain. 

The  agoncy  cattle  are  driven  off.and  the  agency  herdjr  forbidden  to  "  work  "  his 
cattle  on  their  (?5  ranges.  The  Government  calves  are  boldly  st-olen  and  branded. 
One  man  has  brazenly  boasted  to  my  aid-de-camp  that  he  has  stolen  twelve  calves  a 
month  from  the  agency,  and  this  for  years ;  and  yet  he  is  one  of  the  smalleet  opera- 
tors. *  *  *  It  is  openly  boasted  that  they  have  stolen  the  Government  calves 
raised  and  fattened  npon  the  reservation,  and  sold  them  to  tho  Government  to  sup- 
ply the  Indians  with  beef.     •    *     * 

The  iniquity  perpetrated  on  this  reservation  is  so  glaring,  so  public,  that  it  is  de- 
moralizing in  its  elfects  upon  a  larger  community.  It  is  imputed  first  to  Congress, 
second  to  the  courts,  third  to  the  Interior  Department.     •    •    » 

I  recommend  new  legislation,  and  that  in  it  some  other  method  be  taken  to  com- 
pensate claimants  and  intruders  than  by  continuing  them  and  their  herds  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  reservation. 

This  report  was  corroborative  of  statements  made  in  a  letter  from  0. 
H.  Eberle,  dated  September  18, 1887.  As  already  stated,  Mr.  Et)erle 
was  one  of  the  original  settlers  who  obtained  title  to  certain  swamp 
lauds  and  was  paid  for  his  improvements.  He  is  not  wholly  free  from 
tbe  odiam  attaching  to  the  early  settlers  in  the  valley,  and  for  that 
reason  bis  testimony  is  the  more  valuable.  He  is  no  longer  an  occa- 
pant  of  lands  within  the  reservation.  He  referred  to  certain  parties 
who,  under  a  technicality  of  law,  are,  and  for  years  to  come  may  be, 
permitted,  to  enjoy  a  valuable  fraucbise  or  monopoly,  and  to  amass 
wealth,  with  entire  exemption  from  taxation  on  money  invested,  simply 
because  they  have  not  been  paid  for  a  few  paltry  improvements  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  range  of  territory,  and  said: 

The  action  of  the  Goyernment  is  looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  in 
regard  to  this  whole  matter.  The  Indian  reservation  in  R-ouud  Valley  has  since  its 
establishment  been  under  the  control  of  a  corrupt  ring  of  speculators,  who  have 
grown  fabulously  rich  on  the  spoils.  The  Indian  agents  have  been  virtuaUy  owned 
by  these  men.  *  *  *  The  plan  of  these  parties  has  worked  weU  thus  far.  They 
obtained  title  to  the  valley  hmds  by  the  thousands  of  acres  for  a  mere  song.  They 
have  used  nearly  all  of  the  reservation  for  fifteen  years  without  a  dollar's  rent,  and 
when  a  favorable  opportunity  offers,  the  last  act  of  a  well-matured  plan  wiU  be  con« 
summated  by  getting  an  act  passed  by  Congress  similar  to  the  act  of  March  3,  1873, 
curtailing  the  reservation  to  a  few  hundred  acres,  restoring  the  balance  to  the  public 
domain,  with  the  provision  that  occu])ants  bo  pernliDted  to  enter  640  acres  each  as 
grazing  lands  at  a  nominal  sum  and,  as  before,  secure  title  to  all  of  their  vast  posses- 
sions by  fraudulent  entries  through  the  dummies  in  their  employ. 

In  the  name  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  thousands  of  worthy  citizens  who  own  no 
land,  I  emphatically  and  earnestly  protest  against  the  continuance  of  this  gigantic 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  reservation  ny  these  parties.     *    •    * 

The  action  of  President  Cleveland  and  his  cabinet  in  regard  to  the  wrongful  oocn- 
pation  of  the  public  domain  and  the  Indian  reservation  is  a  guaranty  that  such 
abuses  will  be  no  longer  tolerated,  and  that  all  wrongs  will  be  righted  when  prop- 
erly understood. 

December  14, 1SS7,  this  Office  made  to  the  Department  a  full  report 
of  this  matter,  substantially  as  herein  set  out.  In  conclusion  the  com- 
missioner said : 

I  submit  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  record  wiU  convince  any  dis- 
interested person  that  this  office,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1873  at  least,  has 
omitted  no  opportunity  and  left  no  means  untried  to  rid  the  reservation  of  all  white 
settlers  not  having  absolute  right  and  title  therein. 

The  courts,  however,  liave  interfered,  and  by  surprising  decisions  have  thwarted 
any  attempts  that  gave  promise  of  success. 

Congress  has  failed  to  respond  to  repeated  calls  for  necessary  legislatioxi,  and  the 
War  Department  has  apparently  been  thwarted  by  county  courts  and  sheri&. 

This  report  was  accompanied  by  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Foity-ninth  Congress.  In  submitting  this  bill  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  said : 

The  documents  thus  submitted  exhibit  extensive  and  entirelv  unjustifiable  en- 
croachments upon  lands  set  apart  for  Indian  occupancy,  and  disQloo^  ^  ^^^ss^^^^^^t 
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Indian  rights  so  lonj?  continued,  that  the  Govemiuent  can  not  farthevtempoTiBe 
without  positive  dishonor. 

"ESoTts  to  dislodge  trespassers  upon  these  lands  have  in  some  ciises  been  resisted 
apon  the  ground  that  certain  moneys  due  from  the  Government  for  improvements 
have  not  been  paid.  So  far  as  this  claim  is  well  founded,  the  sum  necessary  to  ex- 
tinguish the  same  should  be  at  once  appropriated  and  paid.  In  other  cases  the  posi- 
tion of  these  intruders  is  one  of  simple  and  bare-faced  wrong-doing,  plainly  ques- 
tioning the  inclination  of  the  Government  to  protect  its  dependent  Indian 'wards, 
and  its  ability  to  maintain  itself  in  the  guaranty  of  such  protection. 

These  intruders  should  forthwith  feel  the  weight  of  the  Government's  power.  •  I 
earnestly  commend  the  situation  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians  occupying  the  reser- 
vation named  to  the  early  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  ask  for  the  bill  herewith 
transmitted  careful  and  prompt  consideration. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  Jane 
25^  1888.  It  however  failed  to  receive  consideration  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives. 

No' farther  action  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  and  no  information 
received  concerning  the  status  of  the  suits  referred  to;  but  from  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Carey's  report  of  November  15,  1887,  it  would  seem  that 
even  the  slow  process  of  the  courts  will  grant  little  if  any  relief. 

The  legislation  of  1873  was  most  unfortunate,  in  that  it  permitted  oc- 
cupants of  the  reservation,  whether  with  or  without  legal  or  equitable 
rights,  to  remain  until  their  improvements  had  been  appraised  and  paid 
for.  XJnder  the  decisions  of  the  courts  these  occupants  hail  the  right  to 
determine  whether  their  improvements  had  all  beeu  appraised,  and  the 
tender  made  must  be  kept  good  until  the  case  had  been  determined  in 
court,  which,  under  the  Governmeut  system  of  accounting,  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  agent  reports  that  already  the  trespassers  have  gathered  new 
courage  and  are  preparing  to  attack  the  reservation  to  its  full  extent, 
which  will  necessitate  the  feeding  of  all  the  agency  herd  and  horses 
through  the  winter  or  allowing  them  to  starve.  As  he  had  only  aboat 
one-tenth  enough  feed,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  result  will  ensue. 

The  temptation  to  these  men  to  continue  the  occupation  and  to  others 
to  follow  their  example  is  great.  Enough  money  to  build  a  cabin  and 
buy  a  branding-iron  appears  to  be  all  the  capital  necessary  to  enable 
an  occupant  of  the  reservation  to  become  wealthy.  It  is  for  the  in- 
terests of  these  men  to  defeat  all  legislation  looking  to  the  payment  of 
their  paltry  improvements,  originally  valued  at  some  $32,000,  of  which 
sum  $21,000  has  been  paid,  while  the  occupancy  of  the  reservation  is  es- 
timated by  an  intelligent  witness  before  the  Senate  committee  to  be 
worth  $34,125  per  annum. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  suits  now  pending,  it  is  clear  that 
the  occupants  of  the  lands  covered  by  the  former  judgment  of  the  court 
can  not  be  dispossessed  until  they  have  been  paid  for  all  of  their  im- 
provements, and  that  any  successful  attempt  to  eject  the  occupants  of 
other  lands  will  result  in  the  first  parties  Increasing  their  holdings  and 
themselves  occupying  all  the  reservation. 

Under  conditions  at  present  existing,  nothing  further  can  be  done  to 
restore  the  Indians  to  their  possessions,  and  unless  something  is  done 
by  the  next  Congress  it  seems  probable  that  the  struggle  to  secure  the 
Indians  the  land  set  apart  for  their  use  in  1856,  and  which  has  oon- 
tinued  for  over  thirty  years  without  any  material  result,  will  end  in 
total  failure. 

The  bill  will  bi».  again  prepared  for  submission  to  Congress  at  its  next 

session,  and  although  the  history  of  the  attempts  heretofore  made  to 

secure  legislation  is  full  of  discoutafeg,ev\\^\it^  I  trust  that  some  action  may 

be  taken  to  enable  the  Department  toxOTio\^m^Qmfe^^^cftfe>(5ji^^U^g^ 
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resting  upon  the  Government  on  account  of  its  failure  to  properly  pro- 
tect and  defend  its  helpless  and  hapless  wards.  Without  further  legis- 
lation nothing  ^'ill  be  accomplished,  and  the  present  ^^extraordinary  and 
disgraceful  state  of  affairs"  will  be  continued  for  another  generation. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  SOUTHERN  UTES  IN  COLORADO. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  May  1, 1881  (25  Stat.,  133),  provides 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  three  persons,  with  anthority  to  negotiate  with  the  band  of  Ute  Indians  of 
soathern  Colorado  for  such  modification  of  their  treaty  and  other  rights,  and  such 
6^change  of  their  reservation,  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  said  Indians  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and  said  commission  is  also  authorized,  if  the  result  of 
such  negotiations  shall  make  it  necessary,  to  negotiate  with  any  other  tribes  of 
Indians  for  such  portion  of  their  reservation  as  may  be  necessary  for  said  band*  of 
Ute  Indians  of  8<mthern  Colorado  if  said  Indians  shall  determine  to  remove  from  their 
present  location  ;  the  report  of  said  commission  to  be  made  to  and  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation by  Congress  before  taking  effect ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  snm  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be^necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  which 
shall  be  immediately  available. 

Under  this  authority  a  commission,  composed  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Smith, 
of  Wisconsin,  R.  B.  Weaver,  esq.,  of  Arkansas,  and  Rev.  Thos.  S.ChildS) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  South* 
ern  Utes.  As  the  result  of  their  labors  an  agreement  was  concluded 
on  the  13th  day  of  November,  1888,  whereby  said  Indians  cede  to  the 
United  States  all  their  right,  title,  and  interest,  in  and  to  the  Southern 
Ute  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  any  lands  elsewhere 
owned  or  claimed  by  them,  and  agree  to  remove  to  a  reservation  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  Utah  described  in  the  agreement  as  follows : 

Commencing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Jnan  River  where  said  river  crosses  the 
hne  between  Colorado  and  Utah ;  thence  running  north  on  said  line  75  miles :  thence 
runuing  due  west  to  the  Colorado  Kiver ;  thence  running  southwesterly  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  to  the  San  Juan  River  where  it  empties  into  the 
Colorado  River:  thence  running  easterly  along  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Juan  River 
to  the  place  of  oegiuuing. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  their  reservation  in  Colo- 
rado, and  the  relinquishment  of  any  claims  they  may  have  to  lands  , 
elsewhere,  and  their  promise  to  remove  to  the  new  reservation  provided  ' 
for  them  in  Utah,  the  United  States  is  to  pay  the  Indians  (art.  3) 
$50,000  in  ten  annual  installments  of  $5,000  each,  t|^e  same  to  be  di- 
vided per  capita  among  them  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  agrees  (art.  4)  to  give  them  $20,000  worth  of  sheep  as 
soon  as  they  take  up  their  residence  on  the  new  reservation,  the  sheep 
to  be  distributed  per  capita.  Five  of  the  chiefs  are  to  receive  a  smaU 
money  annuity,  amounting  altogether  to  $2,000  (art.  6).  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  agency  on  the  new  reservation 
(art.  G).  Permission  is  given  the  Indians  to  hunt  on  the  unoccupied 
lands  in  and  around  the  La  Sal  Mountains  (art.  7).  The  provisions 
of  existing  treaties  not  inconsistejit  with  the  agreement  are  to  remain 
in  force  (art.  9).  Settlers  who  have  not  acquired  rights  binding  upon 
the  Government  are  to  be  removed  from  the  new  reservation  (art.  10), 
and  the  improvements  belonging  to  Indians  on  their  present  reserva- 
tion in  Colorado  are  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  owners. 

The  agreement  is  signed  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  male  Indians, 
being  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  male  Indians  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  upwards  belonging  to  the  reservation.  Besides  these,  the 
chiefs  signed  for  twenty-four  others  represented  to  be  of  adult  age  and 
desiring  to  sign« 
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The  agreement,  report  of  the  commission,  and  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  the  proceedings  of  the  several  councils  held  with  the  Indians 
were  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Department  January  11,  1889, 
together  with  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  ratify  said  agreement,  prepared  in  this 
office,  ail  of  which  may  be  found  printed  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  67, 
Fiftieth  Congress,  second  session.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Ali'airs,  reported  back  with 
amendments,  debated^amended,  and  passed  the  Senate  February  25, 
1889  (Cong.  Eecord,  Vol.  62,  p.  2455). 

In  the  House  th«  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Afi'airs  February  23,  1889  (Cong.  Record,  No. 
64,  p.  2576),  bat  failed  to  receive  farther  action, 

SEMINOLES  IN  FLORIDA. 

Miss  Lily  Pierpont,  who  was  appointed  a  special  agent  November  16, 
1888,  to  make  further  attempt  to  find  lands  for  the  Seminoles  in  Florida, 
and  to  settle  them  thereon,  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything  of  im- 
portance, and  early  in  July  tendered  her  resignation  by  request. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Schultz,  of  Punta  Eosa,  Fla.,  has  been  a]ii)ointed  by 
the  Department  to  the  same  position,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  any- 
thing  of  value  can  be  accomplished  for  these  people  without  the  legis- 
lation authorizing  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  lands  which  was 
requested  in  office  report  of  March  30. 

THE  PROPOSED  REMOVAL  OP  THE  LEMHI  INDIANS  TO  THE  FORT  HALL 

RESERVATION,  IDAHO. 

Under  date  of  March  22,  1889,  this  office  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment the  recommendation  that  a  United  Stiites  Indian  inspector  be 
sent  to  the  Lemhi  Agency,  in  Idaho,  to  negotiate  with  those  Indians 
fortlio  surrender  of  their  reservation,  and  their  consequent  removal  to 
the  Fort  Hall  Eeservation,a8  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  23, 1889  (25  Stat.,  637).  Inspector  F.  0.  Armstrong  was  sent 
to  conduct  the  necessary  negotiations,  and  in  his  report  thereon,  dated 
May  2, 1 889,  he  states  that  after  a  careful  presentation  of  the  matter  to 
•  the  Indian  council,  not  a  single  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
removal. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  Indians  would  not  consent  to  the  con- 
templated action,  as  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  be  greatly  to 
their  interest  to  leave  the  small  and  barren  reservation  at  Lemhi  and 
remove  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  where  they  could  secure  good 
homes  and  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  educational  and  other 
advantages  provided  for  the  Indians  at  that  i)oint. 

As  the  act  for  the  removal  of  these  Indians  takes  effect  only  when 
approved  by  the  President,  after  satisfactory  evidence  shall  haye  been 
presented  to  him  that  the  agreement  therein  set  forth  has  been  accepted 
by  a  majority  of  the  adult  male  Indians  upon  the  Lemhi  Reservation,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  further  negotiations  should  be  had  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  the  question  should  again  be  fully  explained  to  them,  in 
order  that  their  consent  may,  if  i^ossible,  be  obtained. 

A  UNITED  STATES  COURT  IN  INDIAN  TERRITOEY. 

A  long-felt  want  in  the  Indian  Territory  was  provided  for  when  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  March  1, 1S89  ^25  Stat.,  783),  a  United  States  dis- 
trict  court  was  established  at  "NL\ia\Log^j  mWi  %.\3l  ^^^wsk^^  o^:\^illal 
Ciiminal  jurisdiction  over  all  ofEena^a  as^m%\,  l\ifik  Vjl^^  ^'i  \3>K\sb\^\sv\s^ 
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B  committeil  witiiiu  tie  Indian  Territoty  (as  di^fiuGd  by  tbc  act)  not 
pnnisbable  by  death  or  by  imprisoument  sit  bard  liibor,  aud  witli  a  civil 
jarisdiction  ovor  »11  cansee  of  action  arising  between  citizens  of  the 
Cnited  States,  or  of  any  SUiUi  or  Territory,  where  tlie  amoant  iu  coutro- 
vcfEy  is  8100  or  more. 

It  ia  confidently  hDt>ed  that  this  court  will  bo  tho  moans  of  ^nsposing 
of  many  complicated  and  euibarrassiti^  questions  that  have  been  the 
source  of  uiucli  trouble  and  auuoj  aiiee  to  this  oQlce  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

For  full  text  of  the  a<;t  establishing  this  conrt,  see  page  442  of  this 
report. 

OKLAnOMA,   INDIAN  TEEBITOHY. 

Since  the  date  of  the  lust  annual  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, by  and  nuder  tho  direction  of  the  President,  nnder  authority  of  see- 
tion  three  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3. 18So  (23  StAt.,  334), 
entered  into  an  agrccmBnC  with  the  delegates  of  the  Creek  Jfatiou  on 
Jannary  19, 1SS8,  for  a  complete  cession  and  relinquishment  by  the  said 
Creek  Kation  to  tho  United  States  of  all  their  rights,  title,  and  interest 
in  and  to  the  "  entire  western  half  of  the  damaiu  of  tho  said  Nation 
lying  west  of  the  division  line  established  by  the  treaty  o^  18G6,"  sub- 
ject tu  tUe  ratilicatiou  by  the  national  council  of  tho  said  Creek  Nation 
and  by  the  Coogreas  of  the  United  States;  the  cousideration  being 
$2,280,357.10.  The  said  agreement  was  ratitlcd  by  the  Creek  council 
by  an  act  approved  Jannarv  31, 18S9,  and  by  Congress  by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  1,  ISSft  {25  Stat.,  767). 

By  aeetiun  X2  of  tho  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  March  2, 
1S89  (25  Stat.,  1004),  Uie  sum  of  Sl,0ia.O2  was  appropriated  to  pay  the 
Seminole  Nation  of  Indians  in  full  for  all  right,  title,  interest,  and 
claim  which  the  said  nation  h.id  in  and  to  certain  lands  ceded  by  article 
3  of  the  Seminole  treaty  of  180$  (14  Stat.,  75')),  upon  the  condition  that 
tho  Baid  Indians  should  make  a  complete  release  and  conveyance  to  the 
United  States  of  all  their  said  right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  in  and  to 
the  said  lauds.  In  pursuance  of  this  provision  of  law,  the  Seminole 
Nation,  by  its  duly  authorized  delegates,  executed  a  release  and  convey- 
ance, bearing  date  March  16, 1880,  of  the  laud  in  qnestiou,  which  was 
duly  approved  and  delivered  as  required  by  the  act. 

The  lauds  thus  released  and  conveyed,  with  those  ceded  by  tho  Creeks 
as  above  described,  forui  what  is  known  as  the  "  Oklahoma  country." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  said  Indian  ap' 
propriation  act  the  President,  by  iv  proclamation  dated  March  23, 18S9, 
declared  that  tho  said  Oklahoma  lauds  would  be,  at  and  after  the  hour 
of  noon  on  the  twenty -second  day  of  April  following,  open  to  settlement 
under  the  terms  of  and  subject  to  all  the  conditions,  limitations,  and 
restrictions  contained  in  the  said  act  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  thereto. 

The  Oklahoma  country  having  thus  become  a  part  of  the  public  do- 
main, and  having  beeu  opened  to  public  settlemeul,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Indian  Office  over  it  has  ceased,  and  it  is  now  under  the  control  of 
the  General  Land  Office. 


In  the  last  annn:il  report  of  this  office  the  belief  was  expressed  that 
the  plan  provided  by  the  Department  in  the  determination  of  the  Kea- 
t«rfloa<  uase,  might  t^e  executed  without  Iriction,  and  tho  ^acstiOD  Qf 
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alleged  intrasioDs  in  the  Cherokee  Natioo  by  certain  persons  olaiming 
citizenship  therein  would  thus  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

In  thijs  case  the  Department  determined  (1)  that  it  would  accept  the 
decision  of  the  Cherokee  authorities  against  claimants  as  fixing'  their 
status  as  intruders  in  that  nation,  to  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  article  27  of  the  treaty  of  1866  (14  Stat.,  806);  bat  (2) 
that  those  claimants  who  entered  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  good  faith, 
believing  they  had  right  there  by  blood,  must  be  dealt  with  as  in- 
truders, in  the  light  of  the  facts  in  each  particular  case,  and  reasonable 
time  and  opportunity  must  be  given  each  one  (in  view  of  all  the  circora- 
stances  of  residence  and  labor  there)  to  dispose  of  or  remove  his  prop- 
erty ;  and  (3)  that  there  exists  no  right  in  the  Cherokee  authorities  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  person  or  property  of  those  claimants  who 
are,  by  the  action  of  said  authorities,  declared  to  be  intruders,  and  that 
the  Department  can  alone  effect  the  removal  of  such  intruders. 

It  has  appeared  from  complaints  received  in  this  office  that  many  of 
such  claimants,  who  have  been  notified  to  dispose  of  their  improvements 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  remove  therefirom,  have  attempted  to  com- 
ply with  said  notification,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so  for  the  reason 
that  the  Cherokees,  w^ho  alone  can  be  purchasers,  have  been  disposed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  which  necessitated 
a  forced  sale  and  have  refused  to  pay  a  fair  consideration  for  the  im- 
provements. Therefore  none  of  this  class  of  claimants  have  been  re- 
moved, and  under  date  of  March  11, 1889,  the  Union  Indian  agent  was 
directed  by  telegraph  to  take  no  steps  looking  to  the  removal  of  any 
of  them  until  further  orders  from  this  office. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  position  taken  by  this  Department  on  the 
subject  is  known  to  the  authorities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  many  cases 
have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  this  office  wherein  the  said  author- 
ties  have  attempted  to  force  the  removal  of  some  of  these  claimants, 
without  giving  them  a  fair  compensation  for  their  propertj^  by  selling 
their  improvements  at  auction  und^r  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

In  a  report  of  June  7, 1889,  my  predecessor  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment a  full  history  of  this  question,  the  manner  in  which  it  arose,  ai^ 
the  position  taken  thereon  by  this  office  and  the  Department. 

I  trust  that  some  means  may  be  adopted  for  an  early  settlement  of 
this  long-standing  and  vexed  question  which  will  be  just  and  also  satis- 
factory alike  to  the  claimants  and  to  the  Cherokee  people. 

FBEEDMEN,  DELAWABES,  AND  SHAWNEES  IN  THE  CHEROKEE  NATION, 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 1883  (22  Stat.,  624),  the  sum 
of  $300,000  was  appropriated  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  in  the  IiMlian  Territory,  out  of  the  funds  due  under  ap- 
praisement of  Cherokee  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  River,  the  said 
sum  to  be  expended  as  the  Cherokee  legislature  should  direct. 

Under  this  authority  the  Cherokee  legislature  enacted  that  this 
amount  should  be  disbursed  per  capita  to  such  citizens  of  the  said  na- 
tion as  were  Cherokees  by  blood,  thus  excluding  from  any  participation 
therein  the  freedmeu,  Delaware,  and  Shawnee  members  of  said  nation. 
In  order  to  secure  to  the  said  freetlmen,  Delawares,  and  Sbawnees  a 
per  capita  payment  equal  in  amount  to  that  received  by  the  Cherokees 
by  blood,  an  additional  sum  of  $75,000  was  appropriated  from  the  same 
funds  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  19, 1888  (25  Stat^,  G09), 
and  ill  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine  who 
of  the  said  freedmen,  Delawares^  and  Shawnees  are  entitled  to  shiue 
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in  the  said  payment,  an  additional  eum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated  by 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1889  (26  Stat.,  994). 

Under  the  authority  conferred  in  the  latter  act,  Mr.  John  W.  Wallace, 
of  Colorado,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prepare 
a  roll  containing  the  names  of  all  persons  whose  right  to  share  in  the 
said  appropriation  is  admitted  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  be  known  as 
the  '^  KoU  of  Admitted  Claimants,"  and  also  a  roll  containing  the  names 
of  such  as  claim  the  right  to  share  in  the  said  money,  whose  claims  are 
contested  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  be  known  as  the  "  EoU  of  Con- 
tested Claimants."  In  connection  with  the  latter  roll  he  is  directed  to 
take  testimony  and  report  to  the  Department  relative  to  the  claim  of 
each  person  so  enrolled.    ^ 

Mr.  Wallace  is  now  on  duty  in  the  Indian  Territory,  under  his  appoint- 
ment. * 

FREEDMEN  IN  THE   CHICKASAW  NATION,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Eeference  was  made  in  the  last  Annual  Report  to  a  draught  of  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  freedmen  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Department  May  9, 1888.  (Senate  Ex.  Doc. 
166,  Fiftieth  Congress,  second  session.)  The  bill  provided  for  the  re- 
moval of  such  of  said  freedmen  as  should  consent  thereto  from  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  to  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1866  by  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles,  known  as  the  "  Oklahoma  Country." 

This  bill  did  not  become  a  law,  and  by  the  cession  of  said  lands  to 
the  United  States  and  their  appropriation  for  homestead  purposes,  the 
relief  contemplated  has  become  impracticable. 

As  the  unfortunate  condition  of  these  people  still  exists,  the  subject 
will  be  further  considered,  with  the  view  of  maturing  some  other  plan 
for  their  relief. 

SALE    OF    IOWA  AND  SAC  AND    POX  RESERVATIONS    IN  KANSAS  AND 

NEBRASKA. 

As  the  survey  of  the  Iowa  Eeservation,  although  made  in  the  field, 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  General  Land  Office,  no  further  steps  to- 
ward the  allotment,  appraisement,  and  sale  of  the  lands  have  been 
taken  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report.  It  is  hoped  that  the  sur- 
vey of  this  reservation,  which  contains  about  two-thirds  of  a  township, 
may  be  completed  in  time  to  enable  this  office  to  carry  out  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stat.,  351),  and  January  26, 1887  (24 
Stat.,  367),  during  the  spring  of  1890. 

Special  Agent  Gordon  was  instructed,  July  19,  1889,  to  again  pre- 
sent to  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  Indians  the  said  acts  for  their 
final  acceptance  or  rejection.  September  9, 1889,  he  submitted  his  re- 
port, from  which  it  appears  that  at  a  full  council  of  the  Indians  the 
proposition  to  sell  their  lands  under  the  provisions  of  said  acts  of  March 
3,  1885,  and  January  26,  1887,  was  unanimously  rejected.  They  also 
refused  to  take  allotments  in  severalty  under  the  provisions  of  said  acts. 

Special  Agent  Gordon  expresses  the  opinion  that  these  Indians  could 
be  induced  to  take  allotments  in  severalty  if  they  could  be  assured  that 
their  lands  could  be  equally  divided  between  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. They  do  not  regard  the  general  allotment  act  as  fair  or  equitable, 
as  it  makes  no  provision  for  married  women,  and  discriminates  between  a 
person  eighteen  years  of  age  and  one  but  a  month  or  two  younger.  They 
regard  an  equal  division  oi  the  lands  among  all  the  meml^rs  of  the 
tribe  as  the  only  just  plan. 
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OLD  CAMP  M'GABEY  MILITARY  RESERVATION,  NEV.VDA. 

The  attention  of  this  office  was  invited  by  the  surveyor-general  of 
Nevada  to  the  fact  that  certain  Indians  are  located  upon  sections 
19,  20, 29,  and  30,  T.  42  K,  K.  26  E.,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  that  State; 
that  they  have  occupied  and  cultivated  these  lands  forjsome  fifteen 
years ;  and  that  they  now  desire  to  secure  the  same  as  homes  for  them- 
selves and  families. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  General  Land  Office,  this  office  ascertained  thai 
these  lands  are  embraced  within,  the  old  Camp  McGarry  military  res- 
ervation ;  that  they  have  been  surveyed,  and  that  tlic  survey  has  been 
regularly  approved  and  accepted  by  the  General  Land  Office;  that  the 
said  military  reservation  was  relinquished  by  the  War  Department 
March  25,  1871,  and  that  provision  was  made  for  its  disposal  under  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  24,  1871  (IG  Stat.,  430) ;  but  that 
no  action  as  yet  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  appraisement  of  the 
lands  in  question,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  disposed  of  under  that 
act,  and  one  of  July  5,  1SS4  (23  Stat.,  103),  for  the  reason  that  as  there 
are  no  Government  improvements  of  value  thereon  the  lands  appear 
to  be  of  no  more  value  than  ordinary  lands  in  that  vicinity ;  and  that 
recommendation  has  been  made  for  the  necessary  legislation,  by  which 
the  lands  may  be  disposed  of  under  the  homestead  and  preemption 
laws,  and  a  saving  thereby  bcJ  effected  to  the  Treasury  of  the  expenses 
of  appraisement  and  advertising  under  existing  laws. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  referred  to  have  long  occupied 
and  cultivated  these  lands,  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  secure  title 
thereto  as  permanent  homes,  legislation  should  be  had  authorizing  the 
allotment  of  the  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  under  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  general  allotment  act,  approve  1  February  8, 1887  (24  Stat., 
388). 

1  shall  take  occasion  to  make  a  special  report  on  this  subject. 

SAN  JUAN   mVEB    SETTLERS— NAVAJO    RESERV-&  TION,  NEW  MEXICO. 

A  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriatioti  act  approved  June  29, 1889  (25  * 
Stat.,  231),  provides  as  follows: 

The  sum  of  teu  tlionsand  dollars,  or  so  mach  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  the  settlers  Who,  in  good 
faith,  made  settlement  in  township  twenty-nine  north,  ranges  fourteen,  lifteen,  and 
sixteen  west  of  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
prior  to  May  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  for  their  improvements  and  for 
damages  sustained  by  reason  of  the  inclusion  of  said  townships  with  in  the  Navajo 
Heservation  by  Executive  order  of  April  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  such  settlers  may  make  other  homestead,  pre-emption,  and  timber- culture 
entries  as  if  they  had  never  made  settlements  within  said  townships. 

By  direction  of  the  Department  an  investigation  of  the  claims  of  set- 
tlers under  this  law  was  made  by  a  special  agent  of  this  Bureau  (George 
W.  Gordon)  in  May  last.  His  report  and  findings,  with  one  excei)tion, 
were  approved  by  the  Department  September  2, 1889,  and  the  fund 
will  be  distribated  to  claimants  accordingly. 

BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  WARM  SPRINaS  RESERVATION,  OltEGON. 

The  question  of  the  disputed  location  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
this  reservation,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port, was  finally  determined  by  the  Department,  July  19, 1881),  by  the 
adoption  of  the  line  as  surveyed  by  John  A.  McQuiun  in  1887,  this  be- 
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iug  tlie  line  insisted  upon  by  tbe  Indians  as  being  in  accordance  with 
tlie  provisions  of  their  treaty. 

Directions  have  been  given  for  the  survey  of  the  western  boundary 
of  the  reservation. 

TIMBER  OPERATIONS  ON  RESERVATIONS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

La  Fointe  Agency, — As  indicated  in  the  last  annual  report,  full  in- 
structions were  given  Agent  Gregory,  October  29, 1888,  regarding  the 
sale  of  pine  timber  on  the  reservations  under  his  charge,  said  instruc- 
tions containing  the  following  clause : 

It  mnst  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  operations  can  be  commenced  until  you 
are  notified  tbat  the  contract  has  been  approved  by  this  office,  and  tliat  no  contracts 
should  be  made  for  the  sale  of  timber  upon  tracts  whore  the  allotments  have  not 
been  approved  by  the  President. 

He  had  previously  (October  22, 1888)  been  instructed  by  telegraph 
as  follows : 

Forward  to-day  all  contracts  between  Indians  and  contractors  for  cutting  timber 
that  are  ou  file  in  your  office  or  under  your  control,  and  which  have  not  been  ap- 

E roved  by  this  office.  You  may  permit  cutting  under  all  contracts  that  have  been 
oretofore  submitted  and  approved  in  due  form,  and  which  have  not  been  fully  per- 
formed; but  you  mnst  permit  no  timber  to  be  cut  under  any  contract  that  has  not 
been  thns  submitted  and  approved. 

On  the  same  day  Ageftt  Gregory  telegraphed  those  having  such  con- 
tracts as  follows : 

You  can  go  on  and  complete  your  last  winter  contracts. 

December  3, 1888,  the  Department  modified  the  then  existing  regula- 
tions regarding  the  sale  of  pine  timber,  and  a  form  of  renewal  of  in- 
completed contracts  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  Agent  Gregory 
December  5,  1888,  as  indicated  in  the  last  annual  report.  December 
8, 1888,  a  form  of  new  contract  for  the  sale  of  pine  timber  was  prepared 
and  forwarded  to  Agent  Gregory,  he  being  again  instructed  as  follows : 

Permit  no  operatmis  to  he  commenced  on  any  tract  until  you  receive  notice  of  the  ap- 
proval of  a  contract  coveriug  the  same. 

Soon  thereafter  complaint  was  made  to  this  office  on  behalf  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Indians  that  Patrick  Hynes  and  Andrew  Gowan,  having 
contracts  executed  the  previous  season,  but  unapproved  by  this  office, 
which  contracts  it  wa^  alleged  had  been  obtained  by  fraud,  were  then 
making  preparations  to  enter  upon  their  lands  and  carry  away  their 
timber  without  their  consent.  Subsequently,  repeated  instructions 
were  given  Agent  Gregory  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  timber,  particu- 
larly on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  and  ou  allotments  not  approved 
by  the  President. 

January  26, 1889,  late  Commissioner  Oberly  made  a  full  report  upon 
the  subject  to  the  Department,  in  which  he  stated  that — 

No  contracts  for  cutting  on  any  of  the  reservations  of  the  La  Poiutc  Agency  have 
been  approved  by  this  office  (with  the  exception  of  seven,  the  approval  ot  which  has 
not  been  made  kuown  either  to  the  parties  or  Agent  Gregory),  so  that  any  cutting  of 
timber  on  these  reservations  is  without  authority  of  this  office  and  the  Department, 
which  botb  the  agent  and  the  contractors  seem  to  have  entirely  ignored. 

He  recommended  the  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  with  the  request  that  the  proper  district  attorney  be  in- 
structed to  commence  proceedings  against  all  parties  who  had  violated 
the  statutes,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  be  requested 
as  to  the  legal  means  that  might  be  used  to  protect  the  interests  of  tb^ 
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allottees  whose  timber  had  been  cat  without  their  consent.  In  con- 
clusion, he  called  attention  to  the  many  hardships  and  the  probable 
6naucial  ruin,  that  might  be  entailed  upon  those  parties  who  had  beeA 
cutting  under  the  impression  that  they  had  the  right  to  do  so  andei: 
Agent  Gregory's  authority,  and  suggested  that  he  be  authorized  to  as- 
certain the  contractors  who  had  been  cutting  under  these  circumstances 
and  to  relieve  them  of  the  eftects  of  Agent  Gregory's  failure  in  his  duty, 
by  permitting  them  to  continue  lib  cut  under  their  contracts,  and  to  re- 
move the  timber  which  had  been  already  cut  under  such  contracts. 

January  29,  1889,  late  Secretary  Vilas  expressed  the  opinion  that 
operations  which  had  been  begun  in  fulfillment  of  contracts  upon  ap- 
proved allotments,  should  be  permitted  to  be  resumed,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  contracts  thereafter,  with  such  modifications  as  to  price 
as  might  be  found  necessary. 

Subsequently  (February  14,  1889),  the  Department  authorized  an 
investigation  by  Special  Timber  Agent  W.  A.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Allen  of  this  office,  into  the  fairness  and  reasonableness  of  the  prices 
stipulate  in  the  contracts,  and  as  to  whether  any  timber  had  been  cut 
upon  lands  not  allotted  to  Indians,  or  where  allotments  had  not  been 
approved ;  and,  if  so,  the  amount  cut  on  each  tract,  the  persons  by  whom 
the  cutting  was  done,  the  reasons  or  excuses  for  the  trespassing,  etc 

This  investigation  was  duly  made,  and  as  a  result  thereof  some  211 
contracts  for  tiie  sale  of  pine  timber  on  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  Bad 
River,  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservations  wtre  approved  by  my  im- 
mediate predecessor  in  April  last.  Full  settlement  has  been  made  un- 
der these  contracts,  of  which  the  following  is  a  detailed  statement. 

Tablk  14. — Showing  quantity  of  timber  cut  in  1888-'89  on  reservations  attached  to  the  La 

Pointe  Agency,  Wis.,  under  approved  contracts,  etc. 


Bescryations. 


Bad  River 

Lac  da  Flam  bean ... 
Lao  Court  d'Oreilles 


No.  of  feet. 


21.4.'>8,058 
24,115.360 
25, 183, 025 


70,756.443 


Contract 
price. 


One-half 

cost 
scaling. 


$37,506.71  $1,391.27 
48.932.05  i  1.198.10 
GO.  692.  63  :      73&  29 


147,131.39  I  3,327.75 


Amount 

paid 
Indians, 

net. 


$36, 115. 44 
47, 733. 86 
59, 954. 34 


143,803.64 


Advances 
made  In- 
dians in 
cash  and 
merchan- 
dise. 


$13, 298. 25 
19,  .'V93. 12 
24, 201. 26 


57,092.68 


Cash 
paid  to 
Indians 
in  set- 
tlement. 


$22,817.19 
28, 140. 74 
35^753.08 


88.71L01 


The  average  net  price  per  1,000  feet  was  $2.03,  against  $2.25  received 
the  preceding  year.  The  falling  off  in  price  was  due  to  fact  that  the 
quality  of  much  of  the  timber  was  inferior,  and  also  that  it  was  taken 
from  lands  that  had  been  cut  over  several  times  previously. 

Some  13,000,000  feet  of  pine  timber  was  cut  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Ees- 
ervation  by  Messrs.  Hynes  and  Go  wan,  for  all  of  which  they  had  con- 
tracts for  the  season  of  1887-'S8,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  agent 
but  not  by  this  OflBce.  Said  contracts  had  expired  by  limitation,  and 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  were  not  renewed  by  the  Indians  for  the 
season  of  1888-'89.  In  many  cases,  however,  advances  were  made  which 
they  accepted.  With  ten  exceptions,  the  allotments  from  which  this 
timber  was  cut  had  neither  been  approved  by  the  President,  nor  by  this 
Office. 

March  19,  1889,  Special  Agent  R.  S.  Gardner  was  directed  to  take 
charge  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency,  and  on  the  next  day  instructions  were 
given  him  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Government 
and  the  Indians  in  the  tnatter  of  the  timber  upon  reservations. 
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April  8,  1889,  he  reported  that  8uit  had  been  commenced  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  a«:ainst  Patrick 
Hyues  for  6,145,839  feet  of  timber,  valued  at  $43,020.87 ;  that  the  de- 
fendant intended  to  give  bond  and  retain  the  property,  to  await  the 
result  of  litijration,  and  that  this  action  of  replevin  would  be  tried  at 
the  June^  1889,  term  of  the  circuit  court.  He  also  reported  that  some 
3,500,000  to  4,000,000  feet  of  timber  cut  by  Hynes  and  Gowau  was 
skidded  in  the  woods,  concerning  which  no  action  had  been  taken. 

May  25, 1889,  report  was  made  to  the  Department  upon  a  proposition 
for  compromise  submitted  by  W.  A.  Eust,  esq.,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hynes, 
by  which  he  agreed  to  pay  $2  or  $2.50  per  thousand  for  the  timber 
cut,  which  proposition,  as  stated  by  the  Attorney-General,  under  date  of 
June  15,  1889,  has  been  referred  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  for  his 
proper  action.    I  have  no  later  information  upon  the  subject. 

On  the  Bad  Kiver  Eeservation  no  timber  was  cut  except  under  duly 
approved  contracts. 

On  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Eeservation  1,767,070  feet,  valued  at 
$2,798.51,  was  cut  from  patented  lands,  contracts  for  which  were  not 
submitted  to  this  Office.  The  sum  of  $2,050.02  was  paid  to  the  pat- 
entees, and  $951.29  is  still  due.  Five  million  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  valued  at  $13,715.19,  was 
also  cut  on  unallotted  lands,  which  lands,  however,  had  been  selected 
by  the  Indians,  and  their  selecticms  recorded  in  the  farmer's  books.  No 
contracts  for  this  timber  were  submitted  to  this  Office.  The  sum  of 
$5,947.96  has  been  paid  to  the  Indians  who  selected  the  lands,  and  the 
sum  of  $7,804.33  remains  unpaid.  The  amounts  unpaid  on  these  two 
items  were  tendered  by  the  contractors  or  trespassers  to  Special  Agent 
Gardner,  who  declined  to  receive  them. 

Special  report  was  made  upon  the  subject  July  3, 1889,  and  a  supple- 
mental report  August  19, 1889.  The  question  as  to  whether  payment 
shall  be  accepted  for  this  timber  so  cut,  or  whether  the  parties  shall  be 
proceeded  against  as  trespassers,  is  now  pending  before  the  Department. 

Eeport  was  made  by  Sx)ecial  Agent  Gardner,  June  15,  1889,  regard- 
ing operations  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Eeservation,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  a  few  cases  of  trespass  occurred,  for  which  settlement  has 
not  been  made  in  full.  Special  report  will  be  made  in  this  matter  as 
soon  as  the  decision  of  the  Department  on  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 
cases  is  communicated  to  this  office. 

Under  the  date  of  July  24,  1889,  Agent  Leahy,  of  the  La  Pointe 
Agency,  transmitted  to  this  office  a  petition  from  the  chiefs  and  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  Bad  Elver  Indians,  asking  permission  to  sell  their  pine 
timber,  and  also  a  petition  of  applicants  for  eighty-acre  allotments,  pray- 
ing that  their  applications  be  granted.  Agent  Leahy  made  the  follow- 
ing statements  in  reference  to  these  requests: 

Heretofore  contracts  for  the  sale  of  timber  have  been  execated,  advances  made  by  the 
contractors  to  the  Indians,  and  logging  operations  actually  begnn  before  either  the  al- 
lotment or  contract  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Indian  office. 

From  the  experience  of  last  winter  the  loggers  and  jobbers  have  learned  that 
this  course  will  no  longer  be  permitted  by  the  Indian  department.  Desirous  of  avoid- 
ing tbo  complications  growing  out  of  the  irregular  methods  pursued  heretofore  in 
the  prosecution  of  lumbering  enterprises  on  the  Indian  reservations,  the  contractors 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Indian  contracts  for  the  sale  of  logs  or  stumpage  until 
aU  the  prerequisites  of  the  Indian  office  have  been  f nlfilled. 

Heretofore  the  ludiau  has  obtained  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  large  share  of  his 
subsistence  from  the  contractors,  in  the  way  of  advances  on  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
timber  to  be  cut  and  hauled  during  the  coming  faU  and  winter.  The  contractors,  ap- 
prehensive of  the  future,  will  make  no  more  advances  to  the  Indian  unless  his  oon- 
tract  has  been  ratified  by  the  Indian  office. 
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Logging  operations  bcp^in  in  this  region  in  Soptember,  and  in  order  to  enter  upon 
the  work  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
winter's  operations  should  not  be  postponed  beyond  the  15th  of  September.  All 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  Indian  timber  should  bo  approved  prior  to  this  date;  those 

and  paying 

f;ing  enter- 
j^,.„^„ ^ , ^,  5ven  sump- 
tuously, on  the  proceeds  of  piuo  timber  sold  and  the  liberal  wages  paid  to  them  in  the 
logging  camps.  Many  of  the  Indians,  their  money  spent  and  advances  by  the  con- 
tractors refused,  liud  themselves  destitute,  and  their  families  suffering  for  tho  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  Under  this  pressure  they  find  their  way  to  this  office,  and  with 
an  eloquence  that  would  grace  a  higher  fomm  they  urge  upon  the  agent  tho  necessity 
of  having  allotments  made  and  contracts  approved  in  season  for  next  winter's  opera- 
tions; they  say  that  if  the  cutting  and  sale  of  timber  on  the  resc?rvations  be  sus- 
pended they  will  have  nothing  to  do  next  winter,  and  many  of  them  must  8uft*er  for 
food  and  ciothing ;  that  several  of  them  have  secured,  at  great  expense,  liorses  and 
oxen  to  work  in  the  woods  during  the  winter,  and  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  feed 
these  animals  unless  they  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  lumbering  ;  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  work  these  animals  will  bo  sold  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost,  their  value  depend- 
ing chielly  upon  the  work  of  hauling  the  product  of  tho  forest  to  the  landings,  whence 
they  are  shipped  by  rail  and  wat<5r  to  distant  parts.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  ot  theee  statementj.  It  is  clear  that  unless  these  Indians  are  ablo  to  ob- 
tain employment  during  the  coming  winter  as  they  have  been  accnstomed  for  several 
years,  many  of  them  must  be  supported  by  tho  Government  or  they  will  perish  for 
want  of  food. 

Special  report  was  made  upon  the  subject  August  13,  1889,  with 
which  the  following  draft  of  rules  and  regulations  was  submitted: 

(1)  Any  Indian  holding  a  patent  for  land,  or  whose  allotment  has  been  approved 
by  the  President,  may  sell  the  pine  timber  6n  such  land,  and  any  responsible  con- 
tractor may  purchase  the  same,  the  price  per  1,000  feet  to  bo  mutually  agreed  upon 
to  be  satisfactory  to  tho  United  States  Indian  agent  and  the  Commissiouer  of  Indian 
Aflairjs,  and  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

(2)  All  contracts  must  be  properly  executed,  and,  accompanied  by  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient bond  with  two  or  more  approved  sureties,  be  filed  with  the  Indian  agent  in 
time  for  their  receipt  in  tho  Indian  Office  on  or  before  Sept^lnbcr  15,  1B81). 

(3)  No  operations  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed  as  to  any  tra^t  until  the  contractor 
is  uotilJed  that  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  timber  on  such  tract  has  been  ai)proved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Alfairs. 

(4)  Any  cutting  of  timber  on  lands  not  covered  by  approved  contracts  will  be  re- 
garded as  willful  trespass,  and  the  offender  prosecuted  under  section  5388  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes. 

(5)  In  the  linal  settlement  under  the  contracts,  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  ad- 
vances to  any  Indian,  unless  such/advances  are  made  with  the  written  approval  of 
the  farmer  in  charge  of  tho  reservation  to  which  the  Indian  belongs. 

(t5)  In  case  the  amount  due  any  Indian  at  the  close  of  tho  logging  season  exceeds 
the  sum  of  $300,  the  contractor  will  le  required  to  pay  the  amount  so  dne  to  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  for  deposit  in  some  iiational  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  In- 
dian to  whom  it  is  due,  with  condition  that  the  money  is  to  be  drawn  out  only  npon 
check  signed  by  such  Indian,  and  connf  ersigned  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent, 
unless  special  exception  be  made  by  the  Indian  Office, 

(7)  All  contracts  must  be  in  form  as  prescribed  by  tho  Indian  Office,  and  all  provis- 
ions thereof,  including  that  which  requires  the  employment  of  Indian  labor  on  equal 
terms,  whenever  suitable,  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

(b)  Approval  of  any  contract  will  bo  subject  to  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations. 

Tbese  rules  and  regulations  are  designed  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Traders,  as  expressed  in  the  following  res- 
olution adopted  August  10,  Ifc'SS : 

That  no  further  sales  from  pine  timber  from  allotted  lands  should  be  allowed  until 
after  rules  and  regulations  s])ecifically  and  accurately  defining  and  prescribing  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  sales,  and  adequately  protecting  the  Indians  both  dur- 
ing the  making  and  tho  performance  of  the  contracts,  and  in  tho  disposition  of  the 
money  received  from  such  contracts,  have  been  adopted  by  tho  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  publicly  promulgated. 

In  the  event  of  the  approval  of  these  rules  and  regulations  by  tho 
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Department,  it  is  not  expected  that  any  very  extensive  operations  will 
be  conducted  during  the  coming  season,  as  but  little  timber  is  left  on 
the  allotted  lands. 

The  question  of  the  disposition  ot  the  timber  on  the  unallotted  lands 
of  these  reservations,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  the  lands  themselves, 
is  an  important  question  that  should  be  considered  during  the  coming 
session  of  Congress,  with  a  view  to  such  legislation  as  may  be  required 
to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Indians. 

The  correspondence  on  file  and  of  record  in  this  office  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  timber  operations  at  the  La  Pointe  Agency,  from  their  com- 
mencement in  18i82  to  Februnry  9,  1889,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Traders.  [Senate  Eeport  No.  2710,  Fif- 
tieth Congress,  second  session.] 

Gree7i  Bay  Agency, — At  the  time  the  last  annual  report  of  this  Office  was 
submitted  to  the  Department  the  honorable  Secretary  had  refused  to  al- 
lowlndians  to  marketdead  and  down  timberfrom  reservations  the  title  to 
which  is  in  the  United  States,  basing  his  action  on  an  opinion  of  the 
Attorney -General  that  such  logging  was  not  authorized  by  existing  law. 
In  that  report  it  was  stated  that  the  necessary  steps  would  be  taken  at 
an  early  day  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  so  that 
legal  authority  might  be  obtained  for  the  marketing  of  this  grade  of 
timber  from  all  Indian  reservations  established  by  law. 

Therefore,  under  the  date  of  January  7,  1889,  a  full  report  was  made 
by  this  office  to  the  Department  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the 
Menomonees,  their  past  logging  operations,  the  excellent  use  they 
had  hitherto  made  of  the  proceetls,  their  dependence  on  the  sale  of 
this  class  of  timber  for  remunerative*  labor,  the  perishable  nature  of 
this  property,  and  the  great  and  irreparable  injury  they  would  suffer 
by  being  denied  the  right  to  continue  this  work.  It  was  also  explained 
that  several  other  tribes  would  suffer  in  a  similar  manner  if  this  right 
was  denied  to  them,  and  earnest  recommendation  was  made  that  the 
whole  subject  be  laid  before  Congress  \7ith  the  hope  that  early  and 
favorable  action  would  be  taken. 

Upon  the  urgent  representations  made  by  the  Secretary  in  his  annual 
report,  and  in  compliance  with  this  request,  Congress  passed  the  fol- 
lowing act,  which  was  approved  February  16,  1889  (25  Stat.,  673) : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Keprenenlaiivee  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congi-eas  assembled,  That  tho  Presidont  of  tho  United  States  may  from  year  to  year, 
in  his  discrctiou,  undor  such  regulations  as  he  may  proscribe,  authorize  the  Indians 
residing  on  reservations  or  allotments  the  fee  of  which  remains  in  the  United  States 
to  feH,  cut,  remove,  seU,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  dead  timber  standing  or  faUen  on 
such  reservation  or  allotment  for  the  sole  benoiit  of  such  Indian  or  Indians.  But 
whenever  there  is  reasonahlo  cause  to  believe  that  such  timber  has  been  killed,  girdled, 
or  otherwise  injured  for  the  purpose- of  its  sale  under  this  act,  then  in  that  case  such 
authority  shall  not  be  granted. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  office,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1889,  recommended  to  tlie  Department  that  the  President  be 
requested  to  grant  tlie  Menomonees  the  privilege  of  marketing  their 
dead  timber,  and  explained  that  the  Indians  had  never  been  accused  of 
burning,  girdling,  or  otherwise  injuring  the  timber  on  their  reservations 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  it  as  dead  timber,  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  do  so,  as  they  know  that  green  timber 
is  much  more  valuable  than  dead  timber,  and  they  believe  that  at  no 
very  distant  day  they  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  sale  of  all  the  timber 
which  they  own ;  and  that,  moreover,  if  such  bad  faith  on  tlieir  part  was 
feared,  it  could  be  effectually  prevented  by  prescribing  suitable  regula- 
tions under  which  alone  they  would  be  allowed  to  engage  iu  logginir 
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In  compliance  with  this  recommendation,  the  President,  under  date 
of  March  2  and  8, 1889,  granted  the  necessary  authorit;^  for  the  Meoomo- 
nees  to  market  their  dead  and  down  timber  under  the  following  regula- 
tions, viz. : 

(1)  That  each  Monomonee  who  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing  the  dead  and 
down  timber  on  their  reservation  during  the  current  year,  provide  his  own  logging 
ontfk  and  supplies. 

(2)  No  one  to  ho  allowed  to  log  who  has  children  of  school  age  not  attending  school 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  each  year,  nnless,  in  the  opinion  of  their  agent,  some  good 
reason  exists  in  special  cases,  which  are  sufficient  to  exempt  particular  persons  ih>m 
this  requirement;  otherwise,  every  Indian  on  the  reservation  not  well  employed, 
should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  t-o  engage  in  nhe  work,  and  no  favoritism  eh^ 
be  shown  by  the  agent  in  his  management  of  the  basiness. 

(3)  A  reliable  and  otherwise  properly  qualified  white  man  to  be  detailed,  if  any 
such  can  be  spared  from  the  agency  employ6  force,  or  if  no  regular  agency  employ6 
is  available,  then  to  be  appointed  by  authority  of  the  Depm-tment  and  to  be  p»id  a 
reasonable  salary  from  the  proceeds  of  the  logs,  for  such  time  as  services  maybe  act- 
ually necessary,  whoso  duty  it  will  l>e  to  go  into  the  woods  with  the  loggers,  and  su- 
perintend and  direct  their  labors,  to  the  end  that  no  green  or  growing  timber  may  be 
out,  and  that  no  live  trees  are  damaged  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  die, 
that  they  may  be  marketed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  question. 

(4)  One-half  of  the  cost  of  scaling  to  be  paid  for  by  the  loggers  and  one-half  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  logs. 

(5)  The  logs  shall  be  cut  and  banked  or  otherwise  made  ready  for  sale  at  such 
place  or  places  and  in  such  manner  as  the  agent  shall  direct,  and  shall  be  sold  at 
auction  to  tho  highest  bidder  in  such  lots  as  shall  be  most  expedient,  and  under  the 
personal  direction  of  the  agent,  for  cash,  after  at  least  two  weeks'  notice  by  pubUca- 
tion  in  newspapers  at  the  place  where  the  usual  markets  for  logs  exist,  and  where 
best  calculated  to  give  notice ;  also  by  such  other  means  as  shall  give  greatest  pub- 
licity. , 

(6)  No  sale  of  the  logs  to  be  valid,  until  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

(7)  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  logs  to  go  to 
the  Htnmpage  or  poor  fund  of  tue  tribe,  from  which  the  old,  sick,  and  otherwise 
helpless  are  supported  and  their  hospital  maintained. 

(6)  All  expenses,  such  as  advertising,  telegraphing,  one-half  of  the  cost  of  scaling, 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  sale,  for  the  stumpage  or  poor  fund,  ^ 
be  first  deducted,  and  the  net  proceeds  remaining,  to  be  divided  and  paid  by  the 
agent  to  tho  individuals  or  companies  of  the  tribe  in  exact  proportion  to  the  scale  of 
the  logs  banked  by  each. 

Unfortunately  this  authority  was  received  too  late  in  the  season  for 
any  logging  to  be  done  thereunder;  but  tho  Menomonees  were  not  alto- 
gether idle  during  the  winter,  for,  undeu  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on 
the  subject,  they  are  entitled  to  clear  land  on  their  reservation  for  pur- 
poses of  cultivation.  They  accordingly  turned  their  attention  to  that 
work,  and  when  spring  opened  they  had  on  the  banks  of  the  Oconto  and 
Wolf  Rivers  over  eighteen  miiiion  feet  ready  for  sale. 

As  this  had  been  growing  timber  when  cut,  the  manner  of  its  sale  was 
not  necessarily  governed  by  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President 
in  regard  to  dead  and  down  timber.  Therefore,  believing  that  better 
prices  and  a  more  satisfactory  sale  could  be  secured  by  advertising  for 
sealed  bids  to  be  accompanied  by  certified  checks  of  $500  each,  this 
mode  of  sale  was  adopted,  very  fair  prices  were  obtained,  and  the  In- 
dians were  well  pleased  with  the  result. 

The  season's  work  netted  the  Indians  more  than  $138,000,  after  all 
expenses  had  been  paid,  and  after  10  per  centum  of  the  gross  proceeds 
(over  $15,000)  had  been  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  their  stumpage  or  poor  fund. 

At  the  outset  very  clear  and  imperative  instructions  were  given  the 
agent  to  see  that  the  law  was  not  evaded,  and  that  not  an  acre  should 
be  thui^  cleared  without  a  bona  fide  intention  of  cultivating  the  same. 
But  fears  were  entertained  by  this  office  that  more  of  this  timber  had 
been  cut  than  was  actually  necessary  to  clear  land  for  cultivation,  and 
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therefore  a  special  Indian  agent  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  reserva- 
tion  and  to  make  a  carefal  and  thorough  investigation. 

He  reported  in  substance  that  after  having  spent  several  days  in  going 
over  the  ground  from  house  to  house,  he  was  much  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  work  done,  the  progress  made  in  farming,  and  the  other  evidences  of 
civilization  which  were  directly  traceable  to  the  permission  grantCKl  the 
Indians  to  sell  their  surplus  timber ;  that  their  best  land,  indeed  almost 
all  that  is  fit  for  cultivation,  is  still,  or  has  been  until  very  lately,  covered 
with  timber ;  that  they  had  cleared  in  good  faith  about  600  acres,  which 
was  all  being  cultivated,  some  promising  a  good  crop  for  this  season,  the 
balance  being  cleared  from  brush,  etc.,  and  prepared  as  fast  as  possible 
for  seeding  this  fall ;  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Indians  would 
be  allowed  to  continue  this  work  until  they  should  have  cleared  of  tim- 
ber as  much  of  this  arable  land  as  they  can  cultivate. 

All  reports  agree  that  the  Indians  make  fully  as  good  use  of  the 
proceeds  of  their  logs  as  would  any  white  community.  After  paying  for 
their  supplies  they  exi^end  the  greater  part  of  what  is  left  in  the  pur- 
chase of  wagons,  harness,  stock,  seeds,  and  agricultural  implements, 
and  in  the  repair,  improvement,  and  erection  of  dwelling-houses. 

In  compliance  with  their  request,  the  President,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  18S9,  authorized  the  Monomonees  to  bank,  for  sale,  dead 
and  down  timber  during  the  coming  season. 

The  Oneida  Indians,  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  same  agency  as 
the  Menomonees,  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  market  dead  and  down 
timber  from  their  reservation  this,  winter,  but  the  agent  advises  against 
it  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  reason  being  that  it  might  compli- 
cate the  work  now  in  progress  of  allotting  to  them  their  land  in  severalty. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Morgan, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT  ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  December  1, 1889. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  herewith  a  supplement  to  the  foregoing 
report,  in  which  I  have  outlined  a  plan  for  Indian  education.  When 
the  regular  annual  report  of  this  office  was  submitted,  I  had  not  at  hand 
the  data  necessary  for  formulating  such  a  plan  and  hence  could  not 
present  it  at  that  time.  This  plan,  of  course,  is  subject  to  modifications, 
as  experience  may  show  them  to  be  desirable. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Morgan, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  / 

A  SYSTEM  OF  EDTTOATIOIf  FOB  INDIAITS. 

general  principlbs. 

The  American  Indians,  not  including  the  so-called  Indians  of  Alaska- 
are  supposed  to  number  about  250,000,  and  to  have  a  school  population 
(six  to  sixteen  years)  of  perhaps  50,000.    If  we  exdude  the  five  civilized 
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tribes  which  provide  for  the  education  ot  their  own  children  and  tile 
New  York  Indians,  who  are  provided  for  by  that  State,  the  number  of 
Indians  of  school  age  to  be  educated,  by  the  Government  does  not  ex- 
ceed 36,000.  of  whom  15,000  were  enrolled  in  schools  last  year,  leaving 
but  21,000  to  be  provided  with  school  privileges. 

These  people  are  separated  into  numerous  tribes,  and  differ^  very 
widely  in  their  language,  religion,  native  characteristics,  and  modes  of 
life.  Some  are  very  ignoront  and  degraded,  living  an  indolent  and 
brutish  sort  of  life,  while  others  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civil- 
ization, scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  their  white  nieghbors.  Any  gen- 
eralizations regarding  these  people  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  any  particular  tribe  with  such  modifications  as  its  peculiar 
place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  warrants.  It  is  certainly  true,  however, 
that  as  a  mass  the  Indians  are  far  below  the  whites  of  this  country  in 
their  general  intelligence  and  mode  of  living.  They  enjoy  very  few  of 
the  comforts,  and  almost  none  of  the  luxuries,  which  are  the  pride  and 
boast  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors. 

•When  we^spe^k  of  the  education  of  the  Indians,  we  mean  that  com- 
prehensive system  of  training  and  instruction  which  will  convert  them 
into  American  citizens,  put  within  their  reach  the  blessings  which  the 
rest  of  us  enjoy,  and  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  the  white 
man  on  his  own  ground  and  with  his  own  methods.  Education  is  to  be 
the  medium  through  which  the  rising  generation  of  Indians  are  to  be 
brought  into  fraternal  and  harmonious  relationship  with  their  white 
fellow-citizens,  and  with  them  enjoy  the  sweets  of  refined  homes,  the 
delight  of  social  intercourse,  the  emoluments  of  commerce  and  trade, 
the  adv^antages  of  travel,  together  with  the  pleasures  that  come  from 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  and  the  solace  and  stimulus  afforded  • 
by  a  true  religion. 

That  such  a  great  revolution  for  these  people  is  possible  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  to  those  who  have  watched  with  an  intelligent 
interest  the  work  which,  notwithstanding  all  its  hindrances  and  dis- 
couragements, has  been  accomplished  for  them  during  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  no  longer  doubtful  that,  under  a  wise  system  of  education, 
carefully  administered,  the  condition  of  this  whole  people  can  be  radi- 
cally improved  in  a  single  generation. 

Under  Ihe  peculiar  relations  which  the  Indians  sustain  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  responsibility  for  their  education 
rests  primarily  and  almost  wholly  upon  the  nation.  This  grave  respon- 
sibility, which  has  now  been  practically  assumed  by  the  Government, 
must  be  borne  by  it  alone.  It  can  not  safely  or  honorably  either  shirk 
it  or  delegate  it  to  any  otlier  party.  The  task  is  not  by  any  means  an 
herculean  one.  The  entire  Indian  school  population  is'less  than  that  of 
lihode  Island.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  now  one  of  the 
richest  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  an  overflowing  Treasury,  has  At 
its  commantl  unlimited  means,  and  can  undertake  and  complete  this 
work  without  feeling  it  to  be  in  any  degree  a  burden.  Although  very 
imperfect  in  its  details,  and  needing  to  be  modified  and  improved  in 
many  particulars,  the  present  system  of  schools  is  capable,  under  wise 
direction,  of  accomplishing  all  th»t  can  be  desired. 

In  order  that  the  Government  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  best  results 
in  the  education  of  the  Indians,  certain  things  are  desirable,  indeed,'! 
might  say  necessary,  viz: 

First.  Ample  provision  should  be  made  at  an  early  day  for  the  aor 
commodation  of  the  entire  mass  of  Indian  school  children  and  youth. 
To  resist  successfully  and  overcome  the  tremendous  downward  pressure 
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of  inherited  prejudice  and  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  centuries,  noth- 
ing less  than  universal  education  shouhl  be  attempted. 

Second.  Whatever  steps  are  necessary  should  be  taken  to  place  these 
children  under  proper  educational  influences.  If,  under  any  circum- 
stances, compulsory  education  is  justifiable,  it  certainly  is  in  this  case. 
Education,  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  is  the  Indian's 
only  salvation.  With  it  they  will  become  honorable,  useful,  happy  citi- 
zens of  a  great  republic,  sharing  on  equal  terms  in  all  its  blessings. 
Without  it  they  are  doomed  either  to  destruction  or  to  hopeless  degra- 
dation. 

Third.  The  work  of  Indian  education  should  be  completely  system- 
atized. The  camp  schools,  agency  boarding  schools,  and  the  great  in- 
dustrial schools  should  be  related  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
nected and  complete  whole.  So  far  as  possible  there  should  be  a  uni- 
form course  of  study,  similar  methods  of  instruction,  the  same  text- 
books, and  a  carefully  organized  and  well-understood  system  of  indus- 
trial training. 

Fourth.  The  system  should  be  conformed,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
common-school  system  now  universally  adopted  in  all  the  States.  It 
should  be  non-partisan,  non-sectarian.  The  teachers  and  employes 
should  be  appointed  only  after  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  their  quali- 
fications for  their  work.  They  should  have  a  stable  tenure  of  office, 
being  removed  only  for  cause.  They  should  receive  for  their  service 
wages  corresponding  to  those  paid  for  similar  service  in  the  public 
schools.  They  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  supervised  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  properly  qualified  superintendents. 

Fifth.  While,  for  the  present,  special  stress  should  be  laid  upon  that 
kind  of  industrial  training  which  will  fit  the  Indians  to  earn  an  honest 
living  in  the  various  occupations  which  may  be  open  to  them,  ample  pro- 
vision should  also  be  made  for  that  general  literary  culture  which  the 
experience  of  the  white  race  has  shown  to  be  the  very  essence  of  educa- 
tion. Especial  attention  should  be  directed  toward  gi\ing  them  a  ready 
command  of  the  English  language.  To  this  end,  only  English  should 
be  allowed  to  be  spoken,  and  only  English-speaking  teachers  should 
be  employed  in  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Government. 

Sixth.  The  scheme  should  make  ample  provisions  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  few  who  are  endowed  with  special  capacity  or  ambition, 
and  are  destined  to  leadership.  There  is  an  imperative  necessity  for 
this,  if  the  Indians  are  to  be  assimilated  into  the  national  life. 

Sei^enth.  That  which  is  fundamental  in  all  this  is  the  recognition  of 
the  complete  manhood  of  the  Indians,  their  individuality,  their  right 
to  be  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  which  we  accord  to  any  otlier  class  of  people.  They 
should  be  free  to  make  for  themselves  homes  wherever  they  will.  The 
reservation  system  is  an  anachronism  which  has  no  place  in  our  modem 
civilization.  The  Indian  youth  should  be  instructed  in  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  duties  as  American  citizens ;  should  be  taught  to  love 
the  American  flag ;  should  be  imbued  with  a  genuine  patriotism,  and 
made  to  feel  that  the  United  States,  and  not  some  paltry  reservation,  is 
tbeir  home.  Those  charged  with  their  education  should  constantly 
strive  to  awaken  in  them  a  sense  of  independence,  self-reliance,  and 
self-respect. 

Eighth.  Those  educated  in  the  large  industrial  boarding-schools 
should  not  be  returned  to  the  camps  against  their  will,  but  should  be 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  choose  their  own  vocations,  and 
contend  for  the  prizes  of  life  wherever  the  opportunities  are  most  favor- 

Ab89 ^    • 
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able.  Education  should  seek  the  disintegration  of  the  tribes,  and  not 
their  segregation.  They  should  be  educated,  not  as  Indians,  but  as 
Americans.  In  short,  the  public  school  sfaoukl  do  for  them  what  it  is 
so  successfully  doing  for  all  the  other  races  in  this  country^  assimilate 
them. 

Ninth.  The  work  of  education  should  begin  with  them  while  they  are 
young  and  susceptible,  and  should  continue  until  habits  of  industry  and 
love  of  learning  nave  taken  the  place  of  indolence  and  iudiiierenee. 
One  of  the  chief  defects  which  have  heretofore  characterized  the  efforts 
made  for  their  education  has  been  the  failure  to  carry  them  far  enough, 
so  that  they  might  compete  successfully  with  the  white  youth,  who  have 
enjoyed  the  far  greater  advantages  of  our  own  system  of  education. 
Higher  education  is  even  more  essential  to  them  than  it  is  for  white 
children. 

Tenth.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  bring  together  in  the  large 
boarding-schools  members  of  as  many  different  tribes  as  possible,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  tribal  antagonism  and  to  generate  in  them  a  feel- 
ing of  common  brotherhood  and  mutual  respect.  Where vei  practicable, 
they  should  be  admitted  on  terms  of  equality  into  the  public  schools, 
where,  by  daily  contact  with  white  children,  they  may  learn  to  respect 
them  and  become  respected  in  turn.  Indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  at  no  distant  day,  when  the  Indians  shall  have  all  taken  up  their 
lands  in  severalty  and  have  become  American  citizens,  there  will  cease 
to  be  any  necessity  for  Indian  schools  maintained  by  the  Government. 
The  Indians,  where  it  is  impracticable  for  them  to  unite  with  their  white 
neighbors,  will  maintain  their  own  schools. 

Eleventh.  Co-education  of  the  sexes  is  the  surest  and  perhaps  only 
way  in  which  the  Indian  women  can  be  lifted  out  of  that  x><)sition  of 
servility  and  degradation  which  most  of  them  now  occupy,  on  to  a  plane 
where  their  husbands  and  the  men  generally  will  treat  them  with  the 
same  gallantry  and  respect  which  is  accorded  to  their  more  favored  wMte 
sisters. 

Twelfth.  The  happy  results  already  achieved  at  Carlisle,  Hampton, 
and  elsewhere,  by  the  so-called  "  outing  system,^  which  consists  in 
placing  Indian  pupils  in  white  familes  where  they  are  taught  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  housekeeping,  farming,  etc.,  and  are  brought  into  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  highest  type  of  American  rural  life,  suggests 
the  wisdom  of  a  large  extension  of  the  system.  By  this  means  they 
acquire  habits  of  industry,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  civilized  life, 
a  sense  of  independence,  enthusiasm  for  home,  and  the  practical  al>ility 
to  earn  their  own  living.  This  system  has  in  it  the  "  promise  and  the 
potency  ^  of  their  complete  emancipation. 

Thirteenth.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  in  addition  to  all 
of  the  work  here  outlined  as  belonging  to  the  Government  for  the 
education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  there  will  be  requisite  the 
influence  of  the  home,  the  Sabbath-school,  the  church,  and  religious 
institutions  of  learning.  There  will  be  urgent  need  of  consecrated  mis- 
sionary work  and  liberal  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals and  religious  organizations  in  behalf  of  these  people.  Christian 
schools  and  colleges  have  already  been  established  for  them  by  mis- 
sionary zeal,  and  others  will  doubtless  follow.  But  just  as  the  work  of 
the  public  schools  is  supplemented  in  the  States  by  Christian  agencies, 
so  will  the  work  of  Indian  education  by  the  Government  be  supple- 
mented by  the  same  agencies.  There  need  be  no  conflict  and  no  un- 
seemly rivalry'.  The  Indians,  like  any  other  class  of  citizens,  will  be 
free  to  patronize  those  schools  which  they  believe  to  be  best  ad^^pted 
to  their  purpose. 
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man  schools. 
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There  are  at  prcspiit  three  general  olasses  or  kinds  of  Government 
schools — the  so-called  industrial  training  school,  the  reservation  board- 
ing-school, and  the  camp  or  day  school.  There  is  for  these  schools  no 
established  course  of  study,  no  order  of  exercises.  The  teachers  do  as 
the  Israelites  did  in  the  days  of  the  judges — *^  each  one  that  which  seems 
right  in  his  own  eyes."  The  schools  sustain  no  necessary  relation  to 
each  other.  Tliero  is  no  system  of  promotion  or  of  transfer  from  one 
school  to  another  One  of  the  most  obvious  needs  of  the  hour  is  to  mari^ 
out  clearly  the  work  of  the  schools  and  to  bring  the  diJQferent  grades 
into  organic  relationship. 

Assuming  that  the  Government  should  furnish  to  the  Indian  childreni 
who  look  directly  to  it  for  preparation  for  citizenship,  an  education  equiv- 
alent to  that  provided  by  the  several  States  for  the  children  nnder  their 
care,  the  problem  is  greatly  simplified.  The  high  school  is  now  almost 
universally  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  the  common-school  system. 
There  are  in  operation  in  the  United  States  about  1,200  of  them,  with 
an  enrollment  ol  120,000.  These  "  people's  colleges  "  are  found  every- 
where, in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  country  places  from  Maine  to 
Oregon.  Colorado  and  other  new  States  rival  Massachusetts  and  other 
New  England  communities  in  the  munificence  of  their  provision  for 
high-school  education  of  their  youth.  A  high-school  education  at  pub- 
lic expense  is  now  offered  to  the  great  mass  of  youth  of  every  race  and 
condition  except  the  Indian.  The  foreigner  has  the  same  privilege  as 
those  "  native  and  to  the  manor  born."  The  poor  man's  child  has  an 
equal  chance  with  the  children  of  the  rich.  Even  the  negroes  of  the 
South  have  free  entrance  to  these  beneficent  institutions.  The  Gov- 
ernment, for  its  own  protection  and  for  the  sake  of  its  own  honor, 
should  offer  to  the  Indian  l)ti.>s  and  girls  a  fair  opportunity  to  equip 
themselves  as  well  tor  citizenship  and  the  struggle  for  life  that  citizen- 
ship brings,  as  the  average  boys  and  girls  of  the  other  races  with  whom 
they  must  compete. 

What  then  should  an  Indian  high  school  be  f  The  answer  is  at  hand. 
An  Indian  high  school  should  be  substantially  what  any  other  high 
school  should  be.    It  should  aim  to  do  four  things: 

First.  The  chiel  thing  in  all  education  is  the  development  of  character, 
the  formation  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  To  this  end  the  whole 
course  of  training  should  be  fairly  saturated  with  moral  ideas,  fear  of 
God,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others ;  love  of  truth  and  fidelity  to 
duty ;  personal  purity,  philanthropy,  and  patriotism.  Self-respect  and 
independence  are  cardinal  virtues,  and  are  indispensable  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pi'ivileges  of  freedom  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
American  citizenship.  The  Indian  high  schools  should  be  schools  for 
the  calling  into  exercjise  of  those  noble  traits  of  character  which  are 
common  to  humanity  and  are  shared  by  the  red  children  of  the  forest 
and  plain  as  well  as  by  the  children  of  the  white  man. 

Second.  Another  great  aim  of  the  high  school  is  to  put  the  student 
Into  right  relations  with  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  Every  intelligent 
human  being  needs  to  have  command  of  his  own  powers,  to  be  able  to 
observe,  read,  think,  act.  He  has  dsefor  an  acquaintance  with  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  science,  history,  literature,  mathematics,  civics,  and  a 
fair  mastery  of  his  own  language,  such  as  comes  from  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
prolou'xed  ]>ractice  in  English  composition. 

The  Indian  needs,  especially,  that  liberalizing  influence  of  the  high 
school  which  breaks  the  shackles  of  his  tribal  provincialism^  brin^<& 
him  into  sympathetic  relationship  with  all  that  is  g^oo^Vw^v^vA^X:^  ^s^ 
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in  history,  and  awakens  aspirations  after  a  fall  participation  in  the  best 
fruits  of  modern  civilization. 

The  high  school  should  lift  the  Indian  stndents  on  to  so  high  a  pl^iie 
of  thought  and  aspiration  as  to  render  the  life  of  the  camp  intolerable 
to  them.  If  they  return  to  the  reservations,  it  should  be  to  carve  out 
for  themselves  a  home,  and  to  lead  their  friends  and  neighbors  to  a  bet- 
ter mode  of  living.  Their  training  should  be  so  thorough,  and  their 
characters  so  formed,  that  they  will  not  bo  dragged  down  by  the  hea- 
thenish life  of  the  camp.  The  Indian  high  school  rightly  conducted  will 
be  a  gateway  out  from  the  desolation  of  the  reservation  into  assimila- 
tion with  our  national  life.  It  should  awaken  the  aspiration  for  a  home 
among  civilized  people,  and  offer  such  an  equipment  as  will  make  the 
desire  prophetic  of  fulfillment. 

Third.  The  high  school,  which  standing  at  the  apex  of  the  common- 
school  system  and  offering  all  that  the  mass  of  youth  of  any  class  can 
receive,  offers  to  the  few  ambitious  and  aspiring  a  preparation  for  uni- 
versity culture.  The  high  school,  even  in  some  of  the  newer  States, 
prepares  for  college  those  who  have  special  aptitudes  and  lofty  ambi- 
tion. 

Several  Indian  boys  have  already  pursued  a  college  course  and  others 
are  in  course  of  preparation.  There  is  an  urgent  need  among  them  for 
a  class  of  leaders  of  thought,  lawyers,  physicians,  preachers,  teachers, 
editors,  statesmen,  and  men  of  letters.  Very  few  Indian  boys  and  girls, 
perhaps,  will  desire  a  college  education,  but  those  few  will  be  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  their  fellows.  There  is  in  the  Indian  the  same  di- 
versity of  endowment  and  the  same  high  order  of  talent  that  the  other 
races  possess,  and  it  waits  only  the  touch  of  culture  and  the  favoring 
opportunity  for  exercise  to  manifest  itself.  Properly  educated,  the 
Indians  will  constitute  a  valuable  and  worthy  element  in  our  cosmopol- 
itan nationality.  The  Indian  high  school  should  offer  an  opportunity 
for  the  few  to  rise  to  any  station  for  which  nature  has  endowed  them, 
and  should  remove  the  reproach  of  injustice  in  withholding  from  the 
Indian  what  is  so  freely  offered  to  all  others. 

Fourth.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  the  mass  of  Indian 
children,  they  are  homeless  and  are  ignorant  of  those  simplest  arts  that 
make  home  possible.  Accordingly  the  Indian  high  school  must  be  a 
boarding  and  industrial  school,  where  the  students  can  be  trained  in 
the  homely  duties  and  become  inured  to  that  toil  which  is  the  basis  of 
health,  happiness,  and  prosperity.  It  should  give  especial  prominence, 
us  is  now  done  in  the  best  industrial  schools  for  white  youth,  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  structure,  care,  and  use  of  machinery.  Without  machinery 
the  Indians  will  be  hopeless  and  helpless  in  the  industrial  competition 
of  modem  life. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  initiated  into  the  laws  of  the  great  natural 
forces,  heat,  electricity,  etc.,  in  their  application  to  the  arts  and  appli- 
a:!ces  of  civilized  life. 

The  course  of  study  should  extend  over  a  period  of  five  years,  in  order  • 
t1:at  there  may  be  time  for  the  industrial  work,  and  opportunity  for  a 
review  of  the  common  branches,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography. 
Special  stress  should  be  laid  upon  thoroughness  of  work,  so  that  the 
students  may  not  be  at  a  disadvan'tage  when  thrown  into  competition 
with  students  of  like  grade  in  similar  schools  for  other  children. 

The  plant  for  each  institution  should  include  necessary  buildings  for 
dormitories,  school-rooms,  laboratories,  shops,  hospital,  gymn  asium,  etc. 
with  needed  apparatus  and  library,  and  an  ample  quantity  of  good 
farming  land,  with  the  necessary  buildings,  stock,  and  machinery. 
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The  schools  should  be  located  in  the  midst  of  a  farmlDg  commnnity, 
remote  froDi  reservations,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  railro^s  and  some 
thriving  village  or  city.  The  students  would  thus  be  free  from  the  great 
downpull  of  the  camp,  and  be  able  to  mingle  with  the  civilized  people 
that  surround  them,  and  to  participate  in  their  civilization. 

The  teachers  should  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  adap- 
tation to  the  work,  should  receive  a  compensation  equivalent  to  that 
paid  for  like  service  in  white  schools  of  same  grade,  and  should  have 
a  stable  tenure  of  office. 

The  number  of  these  schools  that  will  be  ultimately  required  can  not 
be  determined  accurately  without  more  experience.'  The  number  of 
pupils  who  can  be  profitably  educated  in  high  schools  is  not  large,  but 
is  growing  larger  year  by  year.  It  may  be  best  for  the  present  to 
develop  a  high-school  department  in  say  three  schools.  Those  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  Ghemawa  (near  Salem),  Oregon,  can 
readily  do  so.  Indeed,  high-school  classes  have  already  been  formed 
and  are  now  at  work.  In  the  future  the  schools  at  Genoa,  Kebr.,  and 
Orand  Junction,  Colo.,  can  be  added  to  the  others,  making  a  group  of 
five  high  schools,  admirably  located  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  great 
body  of  Indians.  Their  graduates  will  supply  a  body  of  trained  men 
and  women  competent  for  leadership. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools  will  depend  upon  the  number 
of  pupils  provided  for.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  cap- 
ita, the  sum  now  paid  at  several  places,  will  probably  be  ample.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  the  sum  of  $80,000  was  appropriated  tor 
GafUsle,  and  $85,000  for  Haskell  Institute.  It  would  be  easy  to  carry 
into  successful  operation  the  plan  here  outlined  by  an  annual  outlay  of 
$100,000  for  each  school,  which  is  a  very  small  advance  over  the  pres- 
ent appropriation. 

GBAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  large  mass  of  Indian  youth  who  are  toibe  educated -will,  never 
get  beyond  the  grammar  grade,  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  make 
these  schools  as  efficient  as  possible.  The  studies  should  bo  such  as 
are  ordinarily  pursued  in  similar  white  schools,  with  such  modifications 
as  experience  may  suggest. 

Among  the  points  that  may  properly  receive  special  attention  are  the 
following: 

(1)  The  schools  should  be  organized  and  conducted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  accustom  the  pupils  to  systematic  habits.  The  periods  of  rising  and 
retiring,  the  hours  for  meals,  times  for  study,  recitation,  work  and  play 
should  all  be  fixed  and  adhered  to  with  great  punctiliousness.  The 
irregularities  of  camp  life,  which  is  the  type  of  all  tribal  life,  should 
give  way  to  the  methodical  regularity  of  daily  routine. 

(2)  The  routine  of  the  school  should  tend  to  develop  habits  of  self- 
directed  toil,  either  with  brain  or  baud,  in  profitable  labor  or  useful 
study.  The  pupils  must  be  taught  the  marvelous  secret  of  diligence.* 
The  consciousness  of  power  springing  from  the  experience  of  '<  bringing 
things  to  pass"  by  their  own  efforts  is  often  the  beginning  of  a  new 
career  of  earnest  endeavor  and  worthy  attainment.  When  the  Indian 
children  shall  have  acquired  a  taste  for  study  and  a  love  for  work  the 
day  of  their  redemption  will  be  at  hand. 

During  the  grammar  period  of  say  five  years,  from  ten  to  fifteen,  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  giving  to  the  girls  a  fair  knowledge  of  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  all  common  household  duties,  such  as  cooking,  sew- 
ing, laundry  work,  etc,  and  the  boys  may  acquire  an  acquaintance  ^iUi 
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farmiDg,  gardeDing,  care  of  stock,  etc.  Much  can  be  done  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  use  of  tools,  and  they  can  learn  something  of  the  pn^c- 
tical  work  of  trades,  such  as  tailoring,  shoe-making,  etc.  Labor  should 
cease  to  be  repulsive,  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  honorable  and  at- 
tractive. The  homely  virtue  of  economy  should  be  emphasized.  Pupils 
should  be  taught  to  make  the  most  of  everything,  and  to  save  whatever 
can  be  of  use.  Waste  is  wicked.  The  farm  should  be  made  to  yield 
all  that  it  is  capable  of  producing,  and  the  children  should  be  instructed 
and  employed  in  the  care  of  i)oultry,  bees,  etc.,  and  in  utilizing  to  the 
utmost  whatever  is  supplied  by  the  benevolence  of  the  Government  or 
furnished  by  the  bounties  of  nature. 

(3)  All  the  appointments  and  employments  of  the  school  should  be 
such  as  to  render  the  children  familiar  with  the  forms  and  usages  of 
civilized  life.  Personal  cleanliness,  care  of  health,  politeness,  and  a 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  should  be  inculcated.  School-rooms  should 
be  supplied  with  pictures  of  civilized  life,  so  that  all  their  associations 
will  be  agreeable  and  attractive.  The  games  and  sports  should  be  such 
as  white  children  engage  in,  and  the  pupils  should  be  rendered  famili&r 
with  the  songs  and  music  that  make  our  home  life  so  dear.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  period  particularly  that  it  will  be  possible  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  pupils  of  both  sexes  that  mutual  respect  that  lies  at  the  base 
of  a  happy  home  life,  and  of  social  purity.  Much  can  be  done  to  ^  the 
current  of  their  thoughts  in  right  channels  by  having  them  memorize 
choice  maxims  and  literary  gems,  in  which  inspiring  thoughts  and 
noble  sentiments  are  embodied. 

(4)  It  is  of  prime  importance  that  a  fervent  patriotism  should^be 
awakened  in  their  minds.  The  stars  and  stripes  should  be  a  faminar 
object  in  every  Indian  school,  national  hymns  should  be  sung,  and  pa- 
triotic selections  be  read  and  recited.  They  should  be  taught  to  look 
upon  America  as  their  home  and  upon  the  United  States  Government 
as  their  friend  and  benefactor.  They  should  be  made  familiar  with  the 
lives  of  great  and  good  men  and  women  in  Am^ican  history,  and  be 
taught  to  feel  a  pride  in  all  their  great  achievements.  They  should  hear 
little  or  nothing  of  the  "wrongs  of  the  Indians,"  and  cf  the  injustice  of 
the  white  race.  If  their  unhappy  history  is  alluded  to  it  should  be  to 
contrast  it  with  the  better  future  that  is  within  their  grasp.  The  new 
era  that  has  come  to  the  red  men  through  the  muriiticeiit  scheme  of 
education,  devised  for  and  offered  to  them,  should  be  the  means  of 
awakening  loyalty  to  the  Government,  gratitude  to  the  nation,  and 
hopefulness  for  themselves. 

Everything  should  be  done  to  arouse  the  feeling  that  they  are  Ameri* 
cans  having  common  rights  and  privileges  with  their  fellows.  It  is  more 
profitable  to  instruct  them  as  to  their  duties  and  obligations,  than  as  to 
their  wrongs.  One  of  the  prime  elements  in  their  education  should  bea 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  under  which  they  live. 
The  meaning  of  elections,  the  significance  of  the  ballot,  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  trial  by  jury — all  should  be  explained  to  them  in  a  familiar  way. 

(5)  A  simple  system  of  wage-earning,  accompanied  by  a  plan  ot*  sav- 
ings, with  debit  and  credit  scrupulously  kept,  will  go  far  towards  teach- 
ing the  true  value  of  money,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  thrift,  which 
are  the  beginnings  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  Every  pupil  should  know 
something  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  business,  and  be  familiar  with  all  the 
common  standards  of  weights  and  measures. 

(H)  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  teach  them  that  their  future  must 

depend  chiefly  upon  their  own  exertions,  character,  and    endeavors. 

They  will  be  entitled  to  what  they  earn.    In  the  sweat  of  their  faces 

maat  they  eat  bread.    They  must  stand  or  fall  as  men  and  women,  not 
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as  IndiaDS.  •  Society  will  recognize  in  them  whatever  is  good  and  true, 
and  they  have  uo  right  to  ask  for  more.  If  they  persist  in  remaining 
savages  the  world  will  treat  them  as  such,  and  jnstly  so.  Their  only 
hope  of  good  treatment  is  in  deserving  it.  They  must  win  their  way 
in  life  just  as  other  people  do,  by  hard  work,  virtuous  conduct,  and 
thrift.  Nothing  can  save  them  from  the  necessity  of  toil,  and  they 
should  be  inured  to  it  as  at  the  same  time  a  stern  condition  of  success 
in  life's  struggle,  and  as  one  of  life's  privileges  that  brings  with  it  its 
own  reward. 

(7)  All  this  will  be  of  little  worth  without  a  higher  order  of  moral 
training.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  should  be  of  the  high- 
est character.  Precept  and  example  should  combine  to  mold  their 
characters  into  right  conformity  to  the  highest  attainable  standards. 
The  school  itself  should  be  on  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  civilization. 

The  plant  required  for  a  grammar  school  shouldlnclude  suitable  dor- 
mitories, school  buildings,  and  shops,  and  a  farm  with  all  needed  ap- 
pointments. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  it  will  be  approximately  $175  per  capita  per 
annum. 

The  final  number  and  location  of  these  schools  can  be  ascertained  only 
after  a  more  thorough  inspection  of  the  whole  field.  At  present  the 
schools  at  Chilocco,  in  the  Indian  Territory;  Albuquerque,  K.Mex.; 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. ;  and  O^noa,  Nebr.,  might  be  organized  as  gram- 
mar schools.  The  completion  of  the  buildings  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Pierre,  S.  Dak. ;  Oarson,  Nev. ;  and  Santa F6,  N.  Hex.;  will  add 
three  more  to  the  list.  It  will  doubtless  be  possible  at  no  distant  day 
to  organize  grammar  school  departments  in  not  less  than  twenty-five 
schools. 

PRIMARY  SOHOOLS. 

The  foundation  work  of  Indian  education  most  be  in  the  primary 
schools.  They  must  to  a  large  degree  supply,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
lack  of  home  training.  Among  the  special  points  to  be  considered  in 
connecti(|p  with  them,  are : 

(1)  Children  should  be  taken  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  before 
camp  life  has  made  an  indelible  stamp  ui)on  them.  The  earlier  they  can 
be  brought  under  the  beneficent  infiueuces  of  a  home  school,  the  more 
certain  will  the  current  of  their  young  lives  set  in  the  right  direction. 

(2)  This  will  necessitate  locating  these  schools  not  too  far  away  from 
the  parents,  so  that  they  can  ^occasionally  visit  their  little  children^ 
and  more  frequently  hear  from  them  and  know  of  their  welfare  and 
happiitess. 

(3)  The  instruction  should  be  largely  oral  and  objective,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  simplified.  Those  who  teach  should  be  from  among 
those  who  have  paid  special  attention  to  kindergarten  culture  and  pri- 
mary methods  of  instruction.  Music  should  have  prominence^  and  the 
most  tireless  attention  should  b6  given  to  training  in  manners  and  mor- 
als. No  pains  should  be  spared  to  insure  accuracy  and  fluency  in  the 
use  of  idiomatic  English. 

(4)  The  care  of  the  children  should  correspond  more  to  that  given  in 
a  '*  Children's  Home ''  than  to  that  of  an  ordinary  school.  The  games 
and  employments  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Uttle  children. 

The  final  number  and  location  of  these  schools  can  not  yet  be  fixed. 
Probably  fifty  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  near  future.  Many  of  the 
reservation  boarding  schools  now  in  operation  can  be  converted  int^ 
primary  schools.  t 
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DAY  SCHOOLS.*  • 

The  circle  of  Government  schools  will  be  completed  by  the  establisn- 
meut  of  a  sufficient  number  of  day  schools  to  accommodate  all  whom 
It  is  not  practicable  to  educate  in  boarding  schools. 

It  is  believed  that  by  providing  a  home  for  a  white  family,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  day  school,  each  such  school  would  become  an  impressive 
object  lesson  to  the  Indians  of  the  white  man's  mode  of  iivin^g.  The 
man  might  give  instruction  in  farming,  gardening,  etc.,  the  woman  in 
cooking,  and  other  domestic  matters,  while  a  regular  teacher  could  per- 
form the  usual  school-room  duties. 

Pupils  from  these  schools  could  be  promoted  and  transferred  to  the 
higher  institutions. 

These  day  schools  and  reservation  boarding  schools  are  an  absolutely 
necessary  condition  of  the  successful  work  which  is  to  be  done  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  not  on  reservations.  They  will  help  to  edu- 
cate the  older  Indians  and  will  tend  so  to  alter  the  environment  and 
to  improve  the  public  sentiment  that  when  pupils  return  from  board- 
ing schools,  as  many  will  and  must,  they  will  find  sympathy  and  sup- 
port in  their  civilized  aspirations  and  efforts. 

The  scheme  thus  outlined  of  high,  grammar,  primary,  and  day  school 
work  is  necessarily  subject  to  such  modifications  and  adaptations  as  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  Indian  school  service  demand.  The  main 
point  insisted  upon  is  the  need  of  formulating  a  system  and  of  putting 
it  at  once  into  operation,  so  that  every  officer  and  employ^  may  have  be- 
fore him  an  ideal  of  endeavor,  and  so  that  there  may  be  the  most  ^o- 
nomical  use  of  the  means  devoted  to  Indian  education.  ^ 

A  beginning  has  already  been  made,  and  a  few  years  of  intelligent 
work  will  reduce  to  successful  practice  what  now  is  presented  in  theory. 

TEACHERS. 

Teaching  in  Indian  schools  is  particularly  arduous.  In  all  boarding 
schools  the  employes  are  necessarily  on  duty  for  a  much  greater  length 
of  time  for  each  day,  and  for  more  days,  than  is  required  of  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  country.    The  training  of  Indian  pupils  devolves 

*  Since  these  paragraphs  on  day  schools  were  written,  I  have  been  gratified  to  lean) 
that  the  plan  thas  outlined  snbstantially  agrees  with  that  set  forth  by  the  late  Saper- 
intendenc  of  Indian  Schools,  J.  M.  Hawortb,  in  his  annual  report,  dated  September 
25,  13c?3,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

**The  semi -boarding  and  industrial  school  referred  to  was  recommended  in  my  re- 
pott  of  October  last,  and  is  repeated  here  with  renewed  recommendations  for  its 
adoption  at  some  of  the  agencies  where  best  adapted.  It  should  consist  of  a  four- 
room  building,  providing  for  home  comforts  for  a  man  and  wife  and  a  teacher,  also  a 
school-room  accommodating  50  children.  A  midday  meal  should  bo  provided  for  the 
school  by  regular  details  of  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  matron,  who  should  also 
visit  the  homes  of  the  Indians  living  in  that  neighborhood,  and  instruct  the  women 
in  household  duties.  The  man  should  have  charge  of  the  outside  work,  includuig 
farming  ai^d  the  care  of  stock,  in  which  he  should  instruct  the  boys  of  the  school; 
he  should  also  give  instruction  to  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  same 
branches ;  the  teacher  to  have  charge  of  the  children  during  school  hours. 

'*  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  building,  utilizing  such  Indian  help  rk  can  be 
done  to  advantage,  will  not  average  over  $2,000,  and  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
school,  including  the  pay  of  three  persons  and  necessary  provision  for  a  midday  meal, 
will  not  exceed  §^5,500.  Of  course  this  provision  at  agencies  whore  rations  are  issued 
can  be  taken  from  the  regular  supplies  without  mnch  additional  cost.  This  plan  it 
is  believed  will  take  the  place  of  additional  boarding-schools  at  agencies  where  tho 
present  facilities  are  much  too  small  to  accommodate  the  school  population.  Twenty 
new  buildings  of  this  character  are  recommended  for  construction,  to  be  divided 
among  the  Sioux,  Navajo,  Kiowa  and  Comanche,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.  Mexican 
Kickapoo;  Uto  and  Crow  Indians.'^ 
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almost  wMlly  upon  the  teachers,  whose  work  is  not  supplemented  and 
reinforced  by  tbe  family,  the  church,  and  society.  The  diflBculty  of 
teaching  pupils  whose  native  language  is  sostrapge  as  that  spoken  by 
the  major  portion  of  Indian  pupils  adds  largely  to  the  work. 

In  reservation  schools  the  teacher  is  far  removed  from  the  comforts 
of  home  and  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  is  largely  deprived  of  associa- 
tion with  congenial  companions.  The  furnishings  of  the  teachers'  quar- 
ters and  the  school  buildings  are  primitive,  and  the  table  frugal,  unless 
it  is  made  expensive.  The  schools  are  often  located  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  teacher^s  home,  involving  a  long  and  expensive  journey.  The 
surroundings  are  not  restful. 

To  compensate  for  these  disadvantages,  the  Government,  in  order  to 
command  good  talent,  ought  to  offer  a  fair  compensation,  never  less 
than  that  paid  by  the  surrounding  communities  for  similar  service,  and 
should  afford  opportunity  for  promotion,  and  offer  a  reasonably  fixed 
tenure  of  oflQce. 

The  positions  should  be  opened  to  all  applicants  on  equal  terms,  and 
should  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Special  stress  should  be  laid 
upon : 

(1)  Good  health.  The  privations  of  the  lonely  life  and  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  work  will  necessarily  make  a  heavy  draft  upon  the 
teacher's  vital  energies.  ^ 

(2)  None  but  those  of  the  most  excellent  moral  character  and  of 
good  repute  should  be  sent  as  teachers  to  those  who  will  be  more  influ- 
enced by  the  example  of  their  teachers  than  by  their  instruction. 

^)  Faith  in  the  Indian's  capacity  for  education  and  an  enthusiasm 
for  his  improvement  are  needful  for  the  highest  success  in  teaching. 

(4)  An  acquaintance  with  the  best  modem  methods  of  instruction 
and  familiarity  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  best  public  schools, 
will  be  of  immense  advantage  in  a  work  beset  with  so  many  difficulties. 

(5)  A  mastery  of  idiomatic  English  is  particularly  essential  to  those 
who  have  the  difficult  task  of  breaking  up  the  use  of  Indian  dialects 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  English  language. 

(6)  Teachers  should  be  selected  for  special  grades  of  work.  Some 
are  specially  fitted  to  excel  in  primary  work,  while  others  are  better 
adapted  to  the  work  of  higher  grades. 

.  (7)  A  quality  greatly  to  be  desired  is  the  power  of  adapting  oneself 
to  new  and  trying  surroundings,  and  of  bearing  with  fortitude  the  hard- 
ships and  discouragements  incident  to  the  service. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

There  is  at  present  one  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  visiting  them  and  reporting  on  their  condition.  A 
glance  at  any  map  of  the  United  States  showing  the  location  of  the  In- 
dians, reveals  at  once  the  physical  impossibility  of  any  adequate  super- 
vision by  one  man. 

The  Superintendent  should  have  at  least  five  principal  assistants, 
schopl  experts,  who,  under  his  directioi^  shall  give  their  entire  time  to 
the  supervision  of  schools  in  their  respective  fields. 

Some  such  plan  as  that  herein  set  forth  seems  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  the  rising  generation  of  Indian  youth  for  absorp- 
tion into  our  national  life.  Enough  has  been  already  accomplished  to 
show  that  the  scheme  is  entirely  feasible.  The  Government  has  ample 
means  at  its  disposal.  The  treaty  and  trust  funds  held  for  the  Indiana 
would  meet  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  necessary  oatlay* 
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The  same  care  devoted  to  the  training  of.  yoang  Indians  itr  citizen- 
ship now  bestowed  upon  educating  officers  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
would  accomplish  results  equally  striking. 

The  same  liberality  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the 
proper  education  of  its  wards  that  is  shown  by  the  several  States  in 
maintaining  a  system  of  public  schools  would  be  followed  by  like  re- 
sults. 

Nothing  less  than  this  is  worthy  of  this  great  nation  of  60,000,000 
people.  Such  a  plan  successfully  inaugurated  would  mark  the  bc^n- 
ning  of  a  century  of  honor. 

COST  OF  OABBYINa  OUT  A  SYSTEM  OF   INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

In  attempting  to  carry  in ta  execution  the  plan  already  outlined  for 
the  education  of  all  accessible  Indian  youth  of  school  age,  it  is  desirable 
to  know,  approximaJ;ely  at  least,  what  the  annual  and  the  ultimate  cost 
will  be.  Accordingly,  in  a  series  of  tables  herewith  submitted,  the  at- 
tempt has  beeu  ma^e  to  reach  as  nearly  accurate  a  conclusion  on  this 
matter  as  the  present  condition  of  Indian  school  statistics  will  admit. 

As  is  well  known,  there  has  never  been  an  absolutely  reliable  census 
of  the  Indians  made,  or  even  attempted;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  fig- 
ures given  in  Table  1  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  form  at  least  a  basis 
of  calculations. 

Table  1. — Population  and  school  population,  18d6-'d9. 

Total  Indian  population .'. 250,430  ^ 

Fiye  civilized  tribea 65,200 

New  York  Indians 5,046 

70,246 

Remainder  nnder  care  of  Goyemment 180,184 

Sohool  population  (six  to  sixteen),  20  per  cent,  of  population 36, 000 

Possible  enrollment  (estimated),  75  per  cent,  of  scliool  population.  ..    27, 000 

Average  attendance,  80  per  cent,  of  enrollment 21, 600 

Needed  capacity,  90  per  Cent,  of  enroUment 24,300 

The  school  period  assumed  (six  to  sixteen  years)  is  taken  simply  as  a 
standard  of  comparison.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  desirable,  where 
school  facilities  can  be  provided,  to  receive  Indian  children  into  home 
or  kindergarten  schools  much  earUer  t^an  six  years  of  age ;  and  doubt-, 
less  for  some  years  to  come  it  will  also  be  desirable  to  have  Indian 
youth  who  are  strong  in  body  and  susceptible  of  culture  continue  in 
school  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  How  much  the  number  of  In- 
dian school  pupils  will  be  modified  by  these  considerations  is  simply  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

Twenty  per  cent,  has  been  assumed  as  the  relative  proportion  of  In- 
dian youth  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  the  total 
population.  This  percentage  may  not  be  exact.  The  proportion  of 
youth  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age  to  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  is  23^  per  cent.,  according  to  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris.  Whether  this  would  be  a 
more  accurate  standard  of  comparison  for  the  Indians  can  not  now  be 
determined. 

The  percentages  of  enrollment  and  average  attendance  are  based, 
so  far  as  knowledge  of  the  past  experience  in  Indian  education  wiU 
warrant,  upon  records  in  the  Indian  Office.  They  are  necessarily 
somewhat  elastic.  But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  is  reasonable  for  the 
Government  to  at  least  attempt  to  secure  the  enrollment  and  average 
indicated  in  Table  L    Certainly  nothing  less  than  this  should  be  at- 
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tempted,  and  if  future  experience  will  warrant  it,  it  will  be  a  very  simple 
matter  to  extend  the  estimates  to  make  them  commensurate  with  the 
increased  attendance  which  may  be  secured, 

Tablb  2. — Pre$ent  school  aooommodationt. 

Papila. 

Government  boarSling-schools 7, 145 

Government  day  schools 3,083 

New  boarding-schools  (1890) 445 

Total 10.673 

Table  2,  which  exhibits  the  present  accommodations  provided  in  Gov- 
ernment schools,  shows  that  provision  has  been  made  for  over  10,000 
pupils.  Regarding  this  it  should  be  said  that  in  many  cases,  if  the  at- 
tendance at  the  school  should  equal  the  capacity  given,  the  pupils  would 
be  very  uncomfortable  and  in  some  cases  their  health  would  be  endan- 
gered. Most  of  the  Government  school  buildings  now  in  existence,  in 
order  to  accommodate  properly  the  number  of  pupils  indicated  as  the 
capacity  of  the  buildings,  would  need  extensive  repairs  and  added  m- 
cilities  in  the  way  of  shops,  hospitals,  dormitories,  bath-rooms,  laun- 
dries, etc. 

By  an  arbitrary  assumption  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  17,000  pupils 
in  Government  boarding-school  buildings,  and  for  7,300  pupils  in  Gov- 
ernment day-school  buildings.  How  far  this  proportion  may  prove  to 
be  practicable  and  desirable  can  be  determined  only  by  experience;  but 
from  present  knowledge  it  is  thought  to  be  entirely  safe  to  assume  that 
proportion  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  nt'cded  boarding  accommodations  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  provided  for  Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kans., 
has  been  taken  as  a  standard. 

Owing  to  the  very  great  difficulties  by  which  the  work  of  extending 
school  facilities  is  hedged  about,  it  is  at  present  regarded  as  inexpedient 
to  attempt  to  make  provision  during  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  accom- 
modation of  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Indian  Touth  now  unprovided 
for  in  Govemmept  school  buildiugs.  If  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to 
advance  the  work  more  rapidly  than  that,  a  larger  effort  may  be  put 
forth  the  second  year. 

Table  3. — Estimated  east  of  school  accommodations. 

Papils  for  whom  boarding  accommodations  are  needed .'. .  17, 000 

Pupils  for  whom  boarding  accommodations  are  provided   by  the 

Government 7,590 

Pupils  for  whom  boarding  accommodations  should  be  provided 9, 410 

Pupils  for  whom  boarding  accommodations  should  be  provided  in 

one  year  (one-fourth  the  pupils  unprovided  for) 2, 352 

Pupils  for  whom  day  accommodations  are  needed 7,300 

Pupils  for  whom  day  accommodations  are  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment         3,083 

Pupils  for  whom  day  accommodations  should  be  provided  by  the 
Government 4,217 

Pupils  for  whom  day  accommodations  should  be  provided  by  the 
Government  in  one  year  (one-fourth  the  pupils  onproyided  for) . .        1, 054 

New  buildings,  and  additions  to  old  buildings,  and  furnishings  for 
2,352  boarders,  at  $230  per  capita $540,960 

New  buildings  and  additions  to  old  buUdings.  and  famishings  for 
1,054  day  pupils,  at  $1,500  for  every  30  pupils  (including  teachers' 
residence) 52,500 

Repairs  and  improvements  of  present  buildings  (estimated) ........      50, 000 

Total  for  buildinga. .... .... ^/a,««^ 
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According  to  Table  3,  the  Government  should  expend  next  year  a 
snm  of  not  less  than  $643,000  in  adding  to  the  accommodations  of 
Government  school  buildings.  This  is  a  very  small  sum  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  United  States  Government  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is 
only  a  little  more  than  double  the  amount  paid  by  the  citizens  of 
Omaha  for  their  high-school  building,  and  scarcely  more  than  enough 
to  build  two  such  grammar  schools  as  are  the  boast  of  the  dty  of 
Providence,  B.  L,  and  about  one-half  the  sum  that  was  spent  in  building 
the  Providence  City  Hall.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Government  build- 
ing at  San  Francisco,  will  cost  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  and  with  that 
understanding  Congress  has  already  appropriated  $800,000  to  purchase 
the  site  upon  which  the  building  will  be  placed.  The  Government 
building  at  Omaha  will  cost,  with  its  site,  $1,200,000,  and  the  building 
and  site  at  Milwaukee  will  cost  the  same  amount.  For  coast-defense 
guns  of  one  kind  there  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  18S9,  $1,500,000. 

Congress  last  year  appropriated  for  new  school  buildings,  furniture 
and  sites  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  $311,792  5  and  the  year  preced- 
ing $315,000  was  voted  for  new  buildings. 

Tablk  i.— Estimated  cost  of  support  of  pupils,  1890-'91. 

GOVERNMBNT  SCHOOLS. 

Boarding-schools : 

Average  attendance  to  be  secured 15,000 

Present  average  attendance 5,212 

Difference 9,788 

Increased  average  to  be  supported  next  year  (one-fonrth  above 

difference) 2,447 

Total  average  which  should  be  supported  next  year 7, 659 

Day  schools : 

iyerage  attendance  to  be  secured 6,600 

Present  average  attendance 1,744 

Difference 4,856 

Increased  average  to  be  supported  next  year  (one-fourth  above 

difference) 1,214 

Total  average  which  should  be  supported  next  year 2, 958 

Support  of  7,659  boarders,  at  $175  per  capita $1,340,325 

Support  of  2,958  day  pupils,  at  |62.50  per  capita 184, 875 

1,525,200 

CONTRACT  SCHOOLS.* 

Allowances  for  1889-'90  (4,622  boarding  pupils,  895  day  pupils). ..      661, 950 
Total S2,087,150 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  supporting  the  schools  lor  the  next  fiscal 
year,  $175,  the  largest  sum  now  paid  per  capita  ia  Government  train- 
ing schools,  is  assumed  as  the  standard,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  is 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  average  cost.  The  cost  per  capita  for  sucli  day 
schools  as  are  now  contemplated  is  more  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  it 
is  thought  that  the  sums  assumed  will  be  found  not  far  out  of  the  way. 
This  gives  a  total  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  schools  for  the  education 
of  16,134  pupils  during  the  next  year  as  little  more  than  $2,000,000. 

*  This  inclades  all  schools  not  under  conVroV  ol  V\i<b  An^vswvi  ^xxx^^a^vi  ^bioli  receivd 
Oovemment  aid. 
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Tabi.k  5.—Jppi-oprlati>>ii»  regvireS  for  nat  year  (189(U'91). 

OOVERXMBST  SCHOOLS. 

Erecting  nail  fiirniBliiiiK  Iioaiding-sohool  bnildmgs . {540,  MO 

Erecting  nnd  fnniisliiiig  flay-ioliool  building 63,500 

Kepaira  and  imiTorements  on  present  bnlldings &0,000 

Additional  fnrnitnro,  apparatas,  stock,  tools,  and  implemonta...  50,000 

BoppOTttng  7,^9  boarding  Hcholars 1.:140,;!85 

Sopportiast  2,058  day  Bcliolara 1^4,875 

Tranaportatiou  of  pupils iO.OOO 

Sapenntendeuce 25,000 

SCHOOLS, 


Allowancos  for  ISdO-'OO  (4,022  bourding  po pits,  995  day  pnpilB).-        561,950 

To  bon«e  and  Biipport  in  Govorntnont  Mbools  iieKt  yoar,  pnpJIs 
now  nltoudins  tboiw  lubools  plan  oue-lonrth  of  the  y outh  not 
now  proviileil  (or  iu  OoTerncuent  schools  {pins  allowance  for 
oontrtict  sobuolH,  l^*MS(-'i(0)  would  cost Z.BtS.BlO 

Appropriations  for  Indian  schools  for  tlsenl  year  ltJ:i!}-'90 1,364,586 

Inoreatcd  appropriation  reqnirei!  foe HUpport of  bo1iodU,I90&-'0].     1,461,042 

The  total  appropriations  retjuired  for  tbe  year  1890~'£11,  as  showu  by 
Table  5,  is  estimated  sis  $2,845,010. 

When  comparing  the  cost  of  educating  Indians  by  the  Government 
irith  the  cost  of  common-school  edncation  as  carried  on  by  the  States, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  the  nature  of  tbe  case  the  Oot- 
ernment  plan  includes  the  very  considerable  items  of  board,  clotbiu?, 
transportation,  and  iudnstrial  training.  The  school  expenses  proper, 
exoluaive  of  board,  clothing,  transportation,  and  industrial  work,  vill 
probably  not  exceed  the  average  cost  of  like  work  in  the  public 
schools.  To  offset  tbe  cost  it  shonld  be  remembered  that  the  Gov- 
ernment already  provides  for  clothing  and  rations  for  si  largo  number 
of  Indians,  and  that  it  costs  no  more  to  clothe  and  feed  the  young 
in  school  than  in  camp,  except  that  they  are  better  fed  and  clothed 
in  school  than  in  camp. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Government  is  under  positive 
treaty  obligations  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  to  furnish  them  snitAble 
education.  It  is  still  further  significant  that  the  Inilians  are  now  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  t^ke  their  lands  in  severalty,  to  dispose  of  the  snr- 
ploB  lands  for  a  fair  consideration,  and  to  invest  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof  in  education ;  so  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  Indian  edncation  administered  by 
the  Government  will  be  borne  willingly  and  cheerfully  by  tbe  Indians 
themselves  and  not  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  even  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  wore  to  assume  the  whole  burden  of 
Indian  education,  it  would  he  a  harden  very  easily  borne,  and  would  be 
but  a  slight  compensation  to  lie  returned  by  this  vast  and  rich  nation 
to  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil  npon  whose  lands  the  nation  with 
its  untold  wealth  now  lives. 

Tabix  G.—JmotiBt  roqiiii-ed  to  pat  and  mpport  alt  Indian  children  in  GoeemmMt 

(cA 00 la  ndC  year. 
New  baildiogs  and   fiiiniBliings  for  9,410  boarders,  at  11230  per 

capita tJ,IW,a00 

New  buildiuga  and  fiirnialiingB  for  4,217  day  pnpils,  at  fl,5D0  for 

every  30  pupils 210,000 

Bepair  anil  inii"'('*'P"iPt"  of  present  bnildings -'lO.OOO 

Additional  fnriilhii-e,  a|i[iuratas,  stock,  tools,  aii<l iav^^eine'a^ft  .-.  ';A,v«;«^ 
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Table  6. — Amoutii  required  to  put  and  iuppart  all  Indian  children  in  GovemmmU 

schooti  each  j/ear—Contioued. 

Support  of  an  average  of  15,000  boarding  papila,  at  Si  75  $2, 6*2r»,  000 
Support  of  an  average  of  6,600  day  papilB,  at  62.50. ..        412, 500 

Transportation  of  pupils 40,000 

Superintendence 25,000 

§3,102,500 

Total 5,576,800 

By  an  inspection  of  Table  6,  the  grand  aggregate  of  expenditores 
which  it  is  thought  would  be  necessary  to  provide  ample  accommoda- 
tions in  Government  buildings  for  all  Indian  youth  of  school  age  is 
$2,474,300. 

Compare  this  sum  with  the  cost  of  constructing  ordinary  war  ships. 
By  special  act  of  Congress,  approved  September  7,  1888,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  have  constructed  by  contract  two  steel  cruisers  of 
about  3,000  tons  displacemeut  each,  at  a  cost  (exclusive  of  armament 
and  excluding  any  premiums  that  may  be  paid  for  increased  speed),  of 
not  more  than  $1,100,000  each ;  one  steel  cruiser  of  about  5,300  tons 
displacement,  to  cost  $1,800,000 ;  one  armored  cruiser,  of  about  7,500 
tons  displacement,  to  cost,  exclusive  of  armament  and  premiums,  $3,500,- 
000 ;  three  gun-boats  or  cruisers,  of  not  to  exceed  2,000  t^ons  displace- 
ment, each  to  cost  not  more  than  $700,000.  The  appropriation  for  con- 
struction and  steam-machinery  for  these  vessels  was  $3,500,000  addi- 
tional. The  armament  involves  $2,000,000  more,  making,  in  all,  over 
$15,000,000  for  six  naval  vessels. 

The  Dolphin^  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  fleet,  consumes  annually  $35,000 
worth  of  coal — a  sum  which  would  clothe,  feed,  and  train  in  useful  in- 
dustries during  that  period  200  Indian  youth. 

By  further  reference  to  Table  6^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated 
amount  which  will  be  required  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Gov- 
ernment system  of  education  for  all  Indians  will  amount  to  $3,102,500. 
Of  course,  in  addition  tb  this,  an  expenditure  will  have  to  be  made  each 
year  to  repair  and  otherwise  keep  in  good  order  the  various  school  build 
ings  and  furnishings. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  sum  paid  for  education 
by  the  city  of  Boston  amounts  to  $1,700,000 ;  by  the  State  of  New  York 
more  than  $16,000,000  annually :  while  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  public-school  system  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  this  country  as 
a  whole,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  is 
more  than  $115,000,000.  The  United  States  pays  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  little  army  of  about  25,000  men  nearly  $25,000,000  annually ;  the 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  aggregated 
$24,574,700. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  adequate  school  system  for 
the  Indians  two  great  economical  facts  should  steadily  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  first  is  that  by  this  system  of  public  education  the  Indian 
will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  prepared  not  only  for  self-support,  but  also 
to  take  his  place  as  a  productive  element  in  our  social  economy.  The 
pupils  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  Training  School  earned  last  ye^r  by  their 
labors  among  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  more  than  $10,000,  and  this 
year  more  than  $12,000.  From  facts  like  these  it  can  easily  be  demon- 
strated that,  simply  as  a  matter  of  investment,  the  nation  can  afiford  to 
pay  the  amount  required  for  Indian  education,  with  a  view  of  having  it 
speedily  returned  to  the  aggregate  of  national  wealth  by  the  increased 
productive  capacity  of  the  youth  who  are  to  be  educated. 

The  second  great  economical  fact  is  that  the  lands  known  as  Indian 
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reserrations  now  set  apart  by  the  Govemment  for  iDdian  occupancy 
aggregate  nearly  190,000  square  miles.  This  land,  for  the  most  part, 
is  uncultivated  and  unproductive.  When  the  Indians  shall  have  been 
properly  educated  they  will  utilize  a  sufficient  quantity  of  those  lands 
for  their  own  support  and  will  release  the  remainder  that  it  may  be 
restored  to  the  public  domain  to  become  the  foundation  for  innumer* 
able  happy  homes ;  and  thus  will  be  added  to  the  national  wealth  im- 
mense tracts  of  farming  land  and  vast  mineral  resources  which  will 
repay  the  nation  more  than  one  hundred  fold  for  the  amount  which  it 
is  proposed  shall  be  expended  in  Indian  education. 

Table  7. — Annual  appropriations  made  hy  the  Government  ainee  1876  for  support  qf 

Indian  schools. 


Year. 


187C 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Appropri- 
ation. 


$20,000 

30,000 

60,000 

7S,000 

75,000 

135, 000 

487,200 

675,200 


Per  cent,  of 
increase. 


50 

100 
25 


80 

260 

38 


Year. 


1884 

1885 4 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890  (amount  required) 


Appropri- 
ation. 


992,800 
1, 100, 066 
1,211,415 
1, 179, 016 
1,348,015 
1,364,568 
2,845,610 


Per  cent,  of 
increase. 


47 

10 

10 
*02.6 

14 

01 
U9 


*  Decrease. 

From  an  inspection  of  Table  7  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Govemment 
entered  upon  the  present  plan  of  educating  Indians  in  1876,  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  $20,000  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  for  a  period  of  eight 
years  there  was  an  almost  steady  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  In- 
dian education,  amounting  to  an  average  of  75  per  cent,  per  annum. 
For  the  next  five  years  the  increase  was  at  an  average  rate  of  7  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Had  there  been  during  the  latter  period  an  average 
increase  of  20  per  cent.,  the  appropriation  for  1890  would  have  exceeded 
the  amount  now  asked  for.  What  is  proposed  by  the  Indian  Office  now 
is  to  carry  forward  the  work  in  the  line  of  its  historical  development. 
The  amount  asked  for  for  next  year  can  all  be  used  to  good  advantage 
without  extravagance  in  enlarging  and  more  fully  equipping  schows 
already  in  successful  operation,  and  in  planting  others  where  there  is 
urgent  demand  for  them. 

Full  reports  of  each  agency  of  the  present  condition  and  needs  of 
the  school  are  being  received  and  carefully  tabulated ;  plans  of  build- 
ings are  being  prepared,  and  sites  selected,  and  everything  will  be  in 
readiness,  as  soon  as  the  money  asked  for  is  placed  at  the  control  of 
the  Indian  Office,  to  move  forward  at  every  point  intelligently  and 
conservatively. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  radically  new,  nothing  experi- 
mental nor  theoretical,  and  that  the  present  plans  of  the  Indian  Office 
contemplate  only  the  putting  into  more  systematic  and  organic  form, 
and  pressing  with  more  vigor  the  work  in  which  the  Government  has 
been  earnestly  engaged  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  with  a  view  of 
carrying  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  its  final  consummation  that 
scheme  of  public  education  which  during  these  years  has  been  gradu- 
ally unfolding  itself. 

That  the  time  is  fully  rip^or  this  advanced  movement  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  intelligent  observer  of  the  trend  of  events  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  Indians.    Practically  all  the  land  in  this  vast  re- 

fiou  known  as  the  United  States,  from  ocean  to  ocean  again,  has  now 
een  organized  into  States  or  Territories.    The  Indian  populations  8£& 
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BarrouDded  everywhere  by  white  popolationsy  and  are  destined  inevi- 
tably, at  no  distant  day,  either  to  be  overpowered  or  to  be  assimilated 
into  the  national  life.  The  most  feasible,  and  indeed  it  seems  not  too 
strong  to  say  the  only,  means  by  which  they  can  be  prepared  for  Ameri- 
can  citizenship  and  assimilation  into  the  national  life  is  through  the 
agency  of  some  snch  scheme  of  public  education  as  that  which  has  been 
outlined,  and  upon  which  the  Government,  through  the  Indian  Office, 
is  busily  at  work.  The  welfare  of  the  Indians,  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  white  people,  and  the  honor  of  the  nation  are  all  at  stake,  and 
ought  to  constrain  every  lover  of  justice,  every  patriot,  and  every  phi- 
lanthropist, to  join  in  promoting  any  worthy  plan  that  will  reach  the 
desired  end. 

This  great  nation,  strong,  wealthy,  aggressive,  can  signalize  its  spirit 
of  fairness,  justice,  and  philanthropy  in  no  better  way,  perhaps,  than 
by  making  ample  provision  for  the  complete  education  and  absorption 
into  the  national  life  of  tliose  who  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  have 
been  among  us  but  not  of  hs.  Where  in  human  history  has  there  been 
a  brighter  example  of  the  humane  and  just  spirit  which  ought  to  charac- 
terize the  actions  of  a  Christian  nation  superior  in  numbers,  intelligence, 
riches,  and  power,  in  dealing  with  those  whom  it  might  easily  crush, 
but  whom  it  is  far  nobler  to  adopt  as  a  part  of  its  great  family  t 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 

Indian  School  Service, 
Office  of  Superintendent, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  September  5, 1889. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operation 
and  condition  of  the,  Indian  schools. 

On  the  1st  day  of  May,  1889, 1  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  ofiSce, 
after  a  vacancy  in  it  of  nearly  two  months  since  the  departure  of  my 
predecessor. 
•In  looking  back  over  the  records  I  find  the  following  list  of  incumbents : 

J.  H.  Haworth,  July  1, 1883,  to  March  12, 1885. 

John  H.  Oberly,  May  9, 1885,  to  April  17, 1886. 

John  B.  Eiley,  June  4, 1886,  to  December  29,  1887. 

S.  H.  Albro,  October  29,  1888,  to  March  4, 1889. 

In  the  five  years  and  ten  months  since  Mr.  Haworth  was  first  appointed 
the  office  has  been  vacant  one  year  three  months  and  thirteen  days. 

My  predecessor,  Mr.  Albro,  rendered  a  report  upon  Indian  school 
affairs  dated  January  16, 1889.  In  the  time  intervening  between  that 
date  and  the  date  of  my  incumbency,  the  usual  routine  was  pursued,  of 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  statement,  except  as  it  will  be  found 
in  the  annual  statistical  tables  of  the  schools. 

In  studying  the  text  of  the  statute  upon  which  this  office  is  pred- 
icated, to  ascertain  its  legal  responsibilities  and  duties,  I  find  that  im- 
portant changes  were  made  in  the  legislation  approved  June  29,  1888, 
by  the  act  approved  March  2, 1889.  Section  8  of  the  act  of  1888  reads 
as  follows : 

Sec.  8.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  J^reeident,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  person  of  knowledge^nd  experience  in  the  management, 
training,  and  practical  education  of  children,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  the  nature  of  his  duties  will  permit, 
visit  the  schools  where  Indians  are  fraught,  iu  whole  or  in  part,  by  appropriations 
^m  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  vhaU,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  Seore- 
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tary  of  the  Interior  what,  in  hlB  Judgment,  are  the  defecte,  if  any,  in  any  of  them 
in  Rystem,  in  administration,  or  in  means  for  the  most  effective  advancement  of  the 
children  in  them  toward  civilization  and  seif-support ;  and  what  changes  are  needed 
to  remedy  snch  defects  as  may  exist ;  and  shall,  snhject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  employ  and  discharge  superintendents,  teachers,^  and  any 
other  person  connected  with  the  schools  wholly  supported  by  tne  Government,  ana 
with  like  approval  make  sach  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  such  scnools 
as  in  his  judgment  their  good  may  re<]^aire.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause 
to  be  detailed  from  the  employes  of  his  Department  such  assistants  and  shall  furnish 
such  facilities  as  shall  be  necessary  to  cany  out  the  foregoing  provisions  respecting 
said  Indian  schools. 

Section  10  of  the  act>approyed  March  2, 1889,  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  10.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  person  of  knowledge  and  exjperience  in  the  management, 
training,  and  practical  education  of  children,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  in  which  Indians  are  taught  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  appropriations  irom  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  what,  in  his  Judgment,  are  the  defects,  if  any,  in 
any  of  them,  in  system,  in  administration,  or  in  means  for  the  most  effective  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  therein  toward  civilization  and  self-support,  and  what  changes 
are  needed  to  remecly  such  defects  as  may  exist,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  in 
connection  with  Indian  schools  as  may  bejprescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; 
and  section  eight  of  the  act  entitled  '<  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulAlling  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  June  twenty-ninth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  is  hereby  repealed. 

By  examination,  it  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  section  8, 1888,  excla- 
sive  of  sach  parts  as  are  specified  in  section  10, 1889,  was  repealed. 
Analyzing  the  two  sections,  it  appears :    (1)  That  by  the  statute  of 

1888  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  was  amenable  directly  and 
wholly  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  reported  to  him,  was  subject 
wholly  to  his  direction,  and  exercised  his  power  of  appointment,  etc, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  said  Secretary ;  but  according  to  the  statute  of 

1889  the  superintendent  is  directed  to  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  while  he  may,  nevertheless,  be  called  ^^  to  perform  such 
other  duties  in  connection  with  Indian  schools  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.'^  (2)  That  power  to  "  employ  and  dis- 
charge superintendents,  teachers,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the 
schools"  and  to  <^make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  such 
schoQls  "  is  taken  from  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  (3)  That 
the  present  duties  of  this  officer  are — 

To  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  in  which  Indians  are  taup;ht  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  and  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
what  are,  in  his  Judgment,  the  defects,  if  any,  in  any  of  them,  in  administration,  or 
in  means  for  tbe  most  effective  advancement  of  the  pupils  therein  toward  civilization 
and  self-support,  and  what  changes  are  needed  to  remedy  such  defects  as  may  exist. 

In  short,  his  duty  is  to  visit  and  inspect  Indian  schools  and  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Beyond  this,  his  work  is  advisory 
and  suggestive. 

In  entering  upon  my  duties,  I  first  inquired  to  what  extent  the  Indian 
schools  had  been  visited  by  my  predecessors,  and  ascertained  that  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  very  few  had  been  personally  inspected,  the 
other  duties  of  the  office  having  engrossed  attention.  I  found  it  the 
conviction  of  the  Department  that  the  most  urgent  task  connected  with 
the  Indian  school  service  was  this  work  of  visitation  and  that  my  time 
and  strength  could  not  bo  better  employed,  at  least  for  a  long  period, 
than  in  the  field,  in  connection  with  these  institutions.  I  therefore 
entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  visitation. 

I  had  purposed,  and  so  declared,  to  take  my  wife  with  me  in  this  work, 
at  my  own  expense,  thinking  that  it  would  enable  me  to  get  ac^c^'Sk^^i^ 
Ab  89 45 
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many  facts  relating:  to  the  condition  and  training  of  the  Indian  fprlB 
which  I  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  She  had  had  large  exi>erience  in 
the  work  of  education  and  sympathized  with  the  proposed  service. 
When  tl^ese  things  became  known,  incidentally,  to  the  Board  of  Indian 
Oommissioners,  several  of  them  said,  very  emphatically,  <<  This  is  a  service 
which  we  have  long  desired,  and  your  wife  should  be  ai)pointed  by  the 
Government  to  this  work.'*  On  the  18th  of  May  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  on  his  own  suggestion  and  responsibility,  notified  the 'Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  that — 

Mrs.  Merial  A.  Dorchester  is  hereby  appointed  a  speelal  Agent  in  the  Indian  service 
d|irinff  the  oarreut  fiscal  year^  and  detailed  to  assist  the  Snperintendent  of  Tndi^n 
l^homsin  his  investigations  of  the  management  of  Indian  schoola,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  condncti  habits,  condition,  treatment,  training,  etc.,  of  the  female  pupila. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  this  appointment  was  renewed. 
Her  report  is  submitted  herewith. 

The  way  being  thus  prepared,  Mrs.  Dorchester  and  I  entered  upon 
the  visitation  of  these  schools  and  continued  until  they  were  (dosed 
for  .the  summer  vacation.  I  had  previously  visited  the  Carlisle  School 
and  the  Lincoln  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 

I  visited  a  number  of  schools  which  had  had  only  imperfect  inspeo* 
tion.  For  many  of  the  buildings  little  had  been  done  since  their  erec- 
tion. Some  of  them  were  more  or  less  dilapidated  and  some  were  never 
fully  equipped  for  the  service.  The  financial  management  of  others 
awakened  much  concern  in  the  Department.    It  was,  therefore,  sag- 

fested  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  that  in  my  inspection 
should  have  reference  to  the  financial  expenditures,  particularly  the 
special  "  authorities,''  with  the  vouchers  thereto  |  the  building8| 
whether  suf&cient  or  insufficient,  their  condition,  the  repairs  needed^ 
and  the  sanitary  situation ;  the  furniture,  its  condition  and  needs ;  the 
dormitories,  whether  crowded  or  not ;  the  beds  and  bedding ;  the  school* 
room  appliances,  condition  and  needs;  the  supplies,  how  managed| 
cared  for,  etc.  ]  the  horses  and  other  stock ;  the  vehicles,  industrial  im- 
plements,  etc. ;  the  industrial  pursuits,  with  results  and  suggestions; 
the  employ^,  their  efficiency,  character,  number,  kind,  and  compensa- 
tion. Such  was  the  work  which  opened  before  me.  During  the  two 
months  we  were  in  the  field,  we  traveled  nearly  6,000  miles  and  visited 
twenty  schools,  the  results  of  which  are  here  given,  with  the  exception 
of  numerous  special  reports  of  a  business  character,  with  recommend- 
ations, estimates  for  needs,  and  requests  for  '^  authorities"  to  purchase, 
which  were  sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
In  some  schools  these  things  constituted  aconsiderable  part  of  my  work. 
For  the  statistics  of  the  Indian  schools  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

CABLISLE  SOHOOL. 

My  arrival  at  this  institution  on  the  morning  of  May  2  was  a  sur- 
prise to  Captain  Pratt,  the  superintendent.  I  was  cordially  received^ 
and  every  effort  desirable  was  put  forth  to  facilitato  my  investigations. 

The  business  methods  of  the  office  were  explained,  tiie  books  were 
opened  and  examined,  plans  of  purchase,  farm  products,  and  other  busi- 
ness phases  were  considered  in  as  much  detail  as  the  time  allotted  for 
visitation  would  allow. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  divided  into  litefary  and  industrial  studies, 
the  former  occupyingthe  forenoon  and  the  latter  the  afternoon,  ail  the 
pupils  participating  in  both. 
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The  school-rooms  were  visited,  the  work  of  the  pupils  on  the  black- 
board, the  slates,  and  In  the  copy-books  was  inspected,  and  questions 
were  freely  propounded  to  teachers  and  pupils,  with  gratifying  results. 
These  youth  particularly  excel  in  penmanship.  G^graphy  is  also  a 
favorite  study,  of  which  they  evince  commendable  knowledge.  Arith- 
metic is  more  difficult,  but  some  of  the  classes  show  good  acquaintance 
witli  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  percentage.  Of  the  English 
language,  in  its  grammatical  forms,  they  obtain  considerable  knowledge. 
They  spell  very  well  and  their  reading  exercises  were  good.  As  in  all 
other  schools,  there  are  some  very  dull  pupils,  but  the  brighter  ones  are 
relatively  as  many  as  in  the  public  schools  of  the  States*  The  progress 
of  the  students  far  exceeded  my  expectations. 

The  order  and  general  morale  of  the  school-rooms  were  most  excellent^ 
better  than  I  have  observed  in  many  publio  achooUL  In  this  I  was 
agreeably  disappointed. 

The  school  is  very  fortunate  in  its  list  of  teachers^  among  whom  is  an 
Apache  young  woman  of  about  twenty  years*  I  saw  no  reason  for 
special  criticism  upon  any  teacher,  but  much  to  oommend,  especially 
their  intelligence,  tact,  excellent  discipline  and  the  kind,  cheerful  spirit 
in  which  their  work  is  conducted.  The  first  efforts  with  new  pupils  from 
the  wilderness  require  great  patience,  in  which  these  tead^ers  evidently 
excel. 

Nor  did  the  industrial  department  impress  me  less  fovorably.  In 
this  most  important  necessity  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indian,  the  prog- 
ress of  these  pupils  is  remarkable.  The  tailoring,  harness-making,  car- 
riage-making, farming,  printing,  etc.,  by  the  boyi^  and  the  making  of 
garments,  mending,  cooking,  laundry  work,  eto.^  by  the  girls,  showed 
that  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  knowledge  and  fiEM^ility  in  these  useM 
industries. 

Captain  Pratt  showed  me  the  large  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  of 
excellent  land,  the  buildings;  stock,  etc.  Large  crops  are  annually 
raised.  A  splendid  herd  of  cows  deserves  spedal  mention,  tod  also 
superior  specimens  of  swine.  The  bams  are  unsuitable  and  poor.  New 
ones  should  soon  take  their  places ;  and,  with  increased  facilities  and 
attention,  those  beautiful  and  fertile  acres  can  be  made  to  contrib- 
ute  very  much  more  than  they  now  do  to  sustain  the  growing  number 
of  pupils  yearly  gathering  in  this  institution.  Over  all  these  depart- 
ments Captain  Pratt  presides  With  rare  executive  ability,  evincing 
broad  and  well-matured  views  in  reference  to  his  position,  atid  wholly 
devoted,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  to  his  work.' 

Tlie  dormitories,  kitchen,  laundry,  hospital,  bath-rooms^  and  water- 
closets  I  found  ample  in  size,  clean,  wholesome,  and  well  ventilated; 
and  the  two  reading-rooms,  one  for  each  sex,  oontained  a  good  variety 
of  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  libraries  should  receive  an  addition 
of  suitable  volumes. 

The  pupils  were  viewed  at  their  meals,  and,  in  my  mind,  they  were 
compared  with  boys  and  girls  at  many  boarding-schools  and  church  so- 
ciables among  our  white  population,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter  in 
respect  to  order,  quiet,  and  general  demeanor. 

Nor  is  the  discipline  of  the  school  austere  or  severe,  except  in  a  few 
rare  cases.  The  atmosphere  of  kindness  and  intelligent  consideration 
prevails,  and  all  seem  sweetly  and  wisely  drawn  into  good  habits,  the 
influence  of  which  can  never  be  wholly  lost,  even  when  they  return  to 
their  wilderness  homes. 

Nearly  three  hundred  of  the  pupils,  or  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
number,  wore  away  I'rom  the  institution,  apprentioed  for  a  few  rnontl 
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in  excellent  places,  on  farms,  in  shops,  etc.,  according  to  acastom  which 
has  been  followed  with  the  older  students  for  several  years.  Beports 
are  received  from  their  employers  every  month,  responding  to  stated 
inqniries  from  Captain  Pratt,  and  an  agent  is  sent  out  to  visit  and  look 
after  them  regularly.  I  examined  these  reports,  which  were  of  the  most 
gratifying  character. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  civilization  here  carried  on  is  the 
savings-bank  account  opened  in  the  office  with  each  pupil.  A  scheme 
of  wages  has  been  adopted — not  large  amounts — which  is  put  to  the 
credit  of  each  and  from  which  tbeir  incidental  expenditures  are  pru- 
dently regulated,  so  as  to  teach  them  economy  and  self-reliance.  About 
$5,000 -stands'to  the  credit  of  the  boys  and  about  half  as  much  to  the 
girls. 

The  Indian  boys  are  adepts  at  the  fashionable  game  of  base  ball,  and 
have  a  ground  assigned  to  them.  The  sight  of  Indian  girls  at  play, 
after  supper,  on  the  green  grass,  their  agility,  happy  spirits,  kindly 
ways,  etc.,  deeply  impressed  me,  and  I  confess  to  a  tinge  of  sadness  as 
my  thoughts  ran  forward  in  anticipation  of  the  future  before  them,  when 
'  ihey  shall  return  to  the  less  favorable  circumstances  of  their  far-off 
homes,  and  wrestle  with  stem,  practical  problems.  Will  these  buds 
brought  to  Carlisle  to  bloom  be  blasted  when  transplatited  to  the  less 
congenial  reservation  soil  t  Or  may  the  time  be  not  far  distant  when, 
under  a  steadily  improving  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  those  far- 
off  wilds  shall  be  filled  with  the  verdure  and  bloom  of  a  better  civiliza- 
tion Y  Will  not  the  transference  of  Indian  pupils  to  these  schools  be 
one  of  the  means  for  producing  these  desired  results  f  There  cap  be  no 
doubt  that  better  conserving  influences  will  be  needed  on  the  reserva- 
tions to  strengthen  the  graduate  pupils  and  hold  them  from  lapsing 
into  the  blanket  life. 

The  most  scrutinizing  inquiries  failed  to  elicit  any  tendencies  to  gross 
immorality.  Very  seldom  have  cases  of  drunkenness  occurred  among 
the  older  boys  under  the  seductions  of  the  neighboring  village.  Few 
literary  institutions  have  a  better  record.  The  structure  of  the  build- 
ings, the  boys  and  girls  having  quarters  separated  by  considerable 
space,  the  wise  administration  of  their  relations  and  the  high  bearing 
of  the  employes,  all  combined,  are  promotive  of  pure  morals  and  ele- 
yated  sentiments. 

The  evening  of  the  day  at  Carlisle  Vas  the  occasion  of  the  monthly 
entertainment  in  their  large  hall,  consisting  of  singing,  declamations, 
and  dialogues  by  the  Indian  pupils. 

On  the  9th  and  10th  of  May  I  visited 

LINCOLN  INSTITUTE,  PHILADELPHIA, 

William  M.  Hugg,  superintendent.  This  institution  has  two  depart- 
ments, one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  situated  about  four  miles  apart 
The  school  for  girls  is  located  at  324  South  Eleventh  street. 

It  is  fitting  that  in  this  city,  where  William  Penn  made  his  first  ac- 
quaintance and  treaty  with  the  aborigines,  the  Government  of  the 
tTnited  States  should  now  aid  the  efforts  there  being  made  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  native  Indian. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war  an  institution  named  for 
President  Lincoln  was  established  here  by  private  individuals  for  edu- 
cating the  orphan  children  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  war.  Its 
remarkable  success  was  due  chiefly  to  the  labors  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Oox, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  priucipaV  V^vxtCi^t^.  ot  Uv^  management  of  that 
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iDstitution.  Gredit  is  also  due  to  other  ladiel6  of  Philadelphia  associa- 
ted with  Mrs.  Cox  in  these  volunteer  works  of  benevolence.  In  due 
time  the  civil  war  ceased  to  funiish  orphans  for  the  Lincoln  Institute. 

In  1883  the  same  indefatigable  lady  undertook  to  educate  and  train 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  various  tribes 
of  Indians  in  the  United  States.  Some  two  hundred  Indian  boys  and 
girls  now  occupy  the  **  Homes,"  under  able  supervision. 

The  inmates  are  trained  to  speak  and  write  English.  The  girls  do 
needlework,  plain  and  ornamental,  and  all  kinds  of  useful  domestic 
work.  The  boys  receive  an  excellent  education,  and,  placed  in  posi- 
tions outside  the  institution,  are  trained  tp  work  in  various  branches 
of  industry. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  there  were  in  the  home  children  from  the 
Sioux,  Chippewa,  Ojibway,  Santee,  Osage,  Omaha,  Pawnee,  Navajo, 
Cheyenne,  Miami,  Modoc,  Wichita,  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Iroquois,  Winne- 
baji^o,  Crow,  and  Kiowa  nations. 

The  educational  department  was  very  interesting.  In  writing  and 
arithmetic  the  girls  show  great  readiness  and  proficiency,  and  on  some 
cardinal  points  of  chronology  and  history.  In  the  singing  class  the 
girls  have  been  admirably  trained,  and  their  performances  were  pleas- 
ing and  effective.  One  young  lady,  a  Mohawk,  aged  fourteen,  may  yet 
prove  a  veritable  Indian  prima  donna.  Handel's  famous  composition, 
"  I  know  that  my  Kedeemer  liveth,  ^  was  sung  with  great  clearness 
and  delicacy  of  expression  and  sweetness  and  power  of  intonation. 

Other  departments  of  the  home — the  laundry,  the  cuisine,  the  sewing- 
rooms — presented  their  evidences  of  the  good  work  done.  One  feature 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked :  the  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  and  dec- 
oration in  the  gastronomical  department.  The  tables  in  the  dining- 
room  were  all  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers  and  fruit,  the  cutlery 
and  glass  being  clean  and  bright.  The  girls  serve  by  turns  in  each  of 
the  departments,  and  thus  become  learned  in  all  matters  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  home.    Every  girl  has  some  work  to  do. 

In  their  moral  and  social  capacity,  Mrs.  Cox  says  that  they  are  "  faith- 
ful, affectionate,  and  grateful,"  and  <<  the  lads  are  not  given  to  scalp- 
ing." 

The  institution  is  supported,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  private 
benevolence,  but  it  is  aided  by  grants  from  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  revenues  secured  from  the  invested  funds  of  the  Lincoln 
Institute. 

During  the  summer  months  the  school  is  removed  to  a  beautiful  farm 
in  Wayne,  Pa.  ' 

Of  the  boys'  department,  called  the  Educational  Home,  located  in  a 
delightful  part  of  the  city,  corner  of  Forty-ninth  street  and  Green  way 
avenue,  we  are  not  able  to  speak  as  favorably,  though  the  outward  op- 
portunities are  better.  This  home  is  in  a  large,  imposing  structure,  with 
numerous  conveniences  and  appliances.  The  building  is  high,  the 
rooms  are  airy,  the  grounds  are  ample,  and  cleanliness  prevails  within 
and  without.  A  goc^ly  number  of  teachers  are  in  attendance,  but  they 
do  not  rank  as  high  as  those  in  the  girls'  school  and  the  proficiency  of  the 
boys  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  girls.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  in- 
feriority, we  infer,  is  the  frequent  changes  of  superintendent  and  teach- 
ers. 

The  following  inquiries  and  answers  will  bring  out  other  fact«  cover- 
ing these  two  departments : 

dumber  of  pupils  from  the  beginning  1 — Ausweic.  Q[\t\^^  wi^\ia»5«^. 
and  sixty-nine;  boys,  one  hundred  and  8eventQf% 
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]^umb6r  ofdeatbfifirom  the  beginning  f— Answer.  Girls,  seven;  boys, 

three. 

Number  sent  home  for  bad  condact  f — Answer,  Two, 

Number  returned  home  at  expiration  of  three  years  ! — Answer.  Fifty- 
seven. 

Number  returned  home  at  expiration  of  five  years  ! — Answer.  Seven- 
teen. 

From  how  many  of  these  pupils  have  you  had  definite  information 
since  they  returned  home,  how  have  they  conducted  themselves,  and 
ho\^  many  have  lapsed  f-«- Answer.  We  have  definite  information  from 
all  pupils  who  have  been  with  us  three  years  or  longer.  Of  some  who 
were  with  us  for  a  shorter  time  by  reason  of  ill  health,  we  have  no 
knowledge.  In  general  they  are  conducting  themselves  very  well, 
either  working  at  home  or  for  other  people.  The  great  difficulty  is  to 
find  suitable  work  for  them  on  the  reservation.  We  know  of  no  chil- 
dren who  were  here  for  three  years  or  more  who  have  lapsed  to  sav- 
agery.       .  .  • 

How  many  changes  of  teachers  have  there  been  in  this  institution 
since  Indian  pupils  were  first  received  Y — Answer.  Two  in  the  girls' 
department.    Very  frequent  changes  in  the  boys'  department. 

How  many  pupils  during  the  past  year  have  been  put  out  to  service, 
and  in  what  avocations  were  they  employed  f — ^Answer.  About  thirty- 
five  boys  were  on  forms  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  About  fifteen  girls 
were  placed  in  the  country,  at  general  housework,  and  gave  good  satis- 
faction. 

How  have  they  suooeeded  in  learning  trades  Y — Answer.  There  are 
working  in  the  city  two  boys  lea(ning  harness-making,  one  at  painting, 
one  at  engine^building,  one  at  shoe-making,  one  at  carpentering,  three 
as  cash  boys,  one  learning  telegraphy  and  one  photography.  They  suo- 
ceed  as  well  as  the  average  white  boy.  There  are  also  thirty  boys  work- 
ing at  the  school— sixteen  in  the  shoe  department,  four  in  bakery,  four 
in  boiler  room,  two  in  laundry  and  four  in  the  garden,  IFhe  smaller  ones 
go  to  school  all  day. 

How  many  of  your  pupils  have  attended  public  schools  f — Answer. 
About  fifty -five — forty-nine  girls  and  six  boys. 

How  have  they  succeeded  in  the  public  schools  ? — Answer.  Better 
than  the  white  pupils.  Out  of  thirteen  prizes  given  at  the  examina- 
tion, nine  where  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  these  nine^  included  the 
highest  prizes. 

How  much  do  the  expenses  of  the  two  schools  exceed  what  is  received 
from  Government  f — Answer.  Sixty-three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and 
forty-four  cents  last  year. 

How  is  that  excess  provided  for  f -^Answer,  By  income  from  invest- 
ments and  by  voluntary  contributions, 

What  is  the  income  from  the  funds  held  by  the  directors  f — Answer. 
Two  thousand  dollars. 

How  many  more  pupils  could  be  accommodated  ? — Answer.  Fifty. 

How  many  pupils  return  home  this  summer  ?— Answer.  Fifty. 

How  many  will  you  want  to  fill  your  quota  I — Answer.  Forty-five. 

The  proportion  of  Indian  blood  in  the  pupils  of  this  institution  is  a 
matter  of  importance.  Of  111  boys  and  of  99  girls^  there  were :  ^joJl 
bloods,  53  boys,  39  girls ;  seven-eighths  blood,  1  boy,  2  girls ;  three- 
fourths  blood,  7  boys,  7  girls;  one-half  blood,  31  boys,  39  girls;  one- 
fonrth  blood,  19  boys,  12  girls. ' 

The  boys  make  and  repair  the  boots  and  shoes  and  weave  some  ott> 
peting,  besides  performing  tM  sas^^u  «^^%d»\m  ^^^^^v. 
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This  institution  is  one  of  the  contract  schools  of  the  Government,  is 
nnder  the  care  of  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  ritual  and  catechism  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  are  freely  used.  The  pupils  participate 
in  these  exercises,  and  a  religious  atmosphere  pervades  the  school.  The 
services  on  Sunday  are :  Morning  prayer,  with  sermon  at  10.30 ;  Sun- 
day-school at  3.30 ;  aud  evening  prayer  at  4.30.  They  have  a  choral 
service  for  evening  prayer,  which  the  children  like  much  and  sing 
heartily.  Visitors  often  come  to  this  service  and  are  delighted  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  children  render  it.  The  chaplain  says,  "In  my 
daily  intercourse  with  the  children  I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the 
strong  roligious  character  manifested* by  some  of  them  and  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  their  religious  duties.'' 

THE  HASKELL  INSTITUTB, 

at  Lawrence,  Eans.,  was  visited  May  23-29. ,  Unfavorable  reports 
about  this  institution  had  reached  Washington,  and  even  farther  East, 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  close  examination  of  its  oondition. 
We  found  some  things  urgently  calling  for  changes,  and  many  im- 
provements were  even  then  being  made,  under  the  energetic  adminis- 
tration of  the  efficient  superintendent,  Col.  O.  £.  Learnard,  who  en- 
tered upon  this  position  in  January,  1889. 

Ck)lonel  Learnard,  like  Governor  Bobinson,  accepted  the  office  of 
superintendent  under  heavy  protests,  because  of  preoocupancy  wiUi 
other  business.  From  the  first  Oolonel  Learnard  showed  the  strong 
band  of  an  experienced  man  of  business,  putting  time,  heart,  and  hard 
work  into  the  affairs  of  the  school.  Glaring  nuisances  were  abated ; 
sources  of  pestilence  were  purified^  inconveniences  were  remedied; 
wants  were  supplied;  fences  were  erected  all  around  the  grounds; 
plank  walks  were  laid  to  make  pleasanter  and  more  decent  transit  over 
the  soft,  slick,  sticky,  salvy  mud;  a  macadamiaed  road-bed  was  laid 
in  the  inner  circle  of  the  large  buildings ;  a  new  well  and  force  pump 
were  provided ;  the  bam  was  repaired;  milch  eows  were  purchased;  jar- 
ring employes  were  controlled,  and  the  whole  administration  of  Oolonel 
Learnard  has  shown  the  strong,  kind  hand  of  a  master.  But  during  all 
this  time  he  insisted  upon  resigning  his  post  at  the  earliest  moment 
when  a  successor  could  be  appointed.  The  eight  months  of  Colonel 
Learnard's  administration  have  been  the  best  period  in  the  annals  of 
the  school  since  its  organization  under  Eev.  Dr.  Marvin. 

This  institution  is  located  about  2  miles  from  the  center  of  Lawrence, 
a  city  of  over  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  educational  and  industrial 
school,  with  490  acres  of  excellent  land.  Four  large  three  and  one-half 
story  Duildings  constitute  the  center,  the  last  season  witnessing  the 
completion  of  the  largest  and  best  of  these  edifices,  at  a  cost  of  $35,- 
000,  aside  from  water,  heating,  furnishing,  etc.  Besides  the  barns,  the 
outbuildings  are  various  industrial  shops,  bakery,  laundry,  store,  hos- 
pital, etc.  The  stock  consists  of  about  forty  eows,  seventy  swine,  four- 
teen horses,  and  several  mules. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  in  the  school  244  boys  and  138 
girls.  The  usual  routine  is  school  exercises  a  half  day  and  work  the 
other  half  day.  Six  or  eight  of  the  large  boys  are  detailed  for  the  farm 
work  in  the  urgent  part  of  the  season ;  four  others  have  charge  of  the 
bams,  two  each  half  day ;  six  smaller  boys  are  assigned  to  the  care  of 
the  grounds,  gathering  up  waste  matter ;  others  crack  stones  for  the 
roa<l ;  others  clean  the  dormitories,  and  others  help  in.  t\\ft  X^ssss^^^y^ftL. 
Sometimes  large  numbers  are  oalled  to  the  f«rm  ^t^^^ba  «^^i^\^5dft»  v- 
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quire,  and  the  indnstrial  shops  continiially  absorb  a  considerable  num- 
ber.   Every  boy  and  girl  has  some  indastrial  work  each  half  day. 

Thirty-five  acres  of  corn  have  been  planted  this  year,  05  of  oats,  and 
8  of  potatoes,  besides  an  ample  space  for  vegetables,  and  100  acres  of 
hay  will  be  cat.  In  the  first  dry  season  the  wet  ground  should  be 
drained.  All  the  painting  of  the  buildings  is  performed  by  the  pupils, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  carpenter  work  also,  with  the  aid  of  an 
instructor. 

The  shops  are  too  small,  hence  crowded  and  dirty,  so  that  the  best 
infiuence  is  not  exerted.  There  should  be  more  walks,  to  avoid  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  proverbial  Kansas  mud.  Even  the  provision  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  swine  is  reprehensible  and  wholly  inadequate. 

We  found  the  hospital  a  good-sized  building,  located  at  a  sitnable 
distance  to  guard  against  infection.  It  was  undergoing  changes  and 
repairs^  on  account  of  having  been  improperly  arranged  within.  Bath- 
ing facilities  are  being  introduced,  but  there  is  a  sad  want  of  comforta- 
ble furniture,  and  some  appointments  are  disgracefully  bad,  to  the  great 
discouragement  of  the  nurses.  The  stores  of  drags  are  abundant;  but 
such  drugs  I  The  more  the  worse.  Fifty  ounces  of  quinine  on  hand  is 
unfit  for  use;  so  of  some  other  articles.  I  found  nine  patients  .in  the 
hospital,  some  quite  sick.  Scrofala,  with  consumptive  tendencies,  ia 
the  prevailing  disease.  One  young  man,  a  consumptive,  died  and  was 
baried  while  I  was  there.  Seven  or  eight  pupils  every  day  come  to  the 
hospital  for  treatment.  The  average  number  of  patients  during  the 
past  twelve  months  has  been  ten.  Ten  have  died  daring  the  year — ^six 
trom  pneumonia,  two  of  consumption,  and  two  of  malarial  fever.  In 
April,  ISSS,  there  were  seventeen  cases  of  pneumonia.  Dr.  Bunn,  the 
physician,  is  a  superiorduan  and  very  successful. 

The  food  in  the  hospital  is  only  ordinary  rations — army  rations — be- 
cause there  is  no  provision  for  delicacies.  Eggs  are  not  provided,  and 
butter,  only  twice  a  week.  Grease  from  fat  pork,  with  flour  stirred  in 
it,  is  made  into  a  gravy  for  sick  people  for  breakfast.  Surely  we  are 
not  civilizing  sick  Indians  very  fast  I  There  are  no  reclining  chairs  in 
the  hospital,  and  not  a  lounge. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  good, 
better  than  for  two  previous  years,  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  prompt, 
energetic  measures  of  Colonel  Learnard  in  removing  pestilence-breeding 
nuisances.  But  at  best  the  Indian  youths  inherit  scrofala,  have  many 
offensive  sores,  sore  eyes,  tuberculous  afi'ectious,  and  often  the  sad  taint 
of  constitutional  syphilis,  and  therefore  require  good  care,  judicious 
food,  and  comfortable  clothes.  Bath-tubs  and  fine-tooth  combs  are  im- 
portant factors  in  their  civilization. 

The  daily  religious  exercises  consist  of  singing  a  Gospel  song,  read- 
ing a  passage  from  the  Bible,  and  offering  the  LoixVs  Prayer  in  concert 
On  Sauday  all  the  school  assembles  at  9  o'clock  for  inspection,  the  pu- 
pils dressed  in  blue  uniforms  and  moving  in  line.  In  the  afternoon  a 
Sunday-school  is  conducted  by  the  officers  and  teachers.  A  stronger 
and  more  active  religious  interest  is  very  desirable. 

As  in  the  other  Indian  schools,  the  educational  department  does  not 
extend  beyond  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  the  Indian  pupils,  as  a 
whole,  excelling  in  penmanship,  and  some  in  free-hand  drawing.  They 
also  read  quite  well.  Grammar  or  langaage  is  more  slowly  acquired, 
chiefly,  I  coi^ecture,  because  the  range  of  mental  conceptions  with  the 
Indian  is  very  limited  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  English 
worda  stand  for,  the  objects  beins  b^^ond  his  mental  vision.  '  Pa- 
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tience,  tact,  and  ingenuity  in  the  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative 
degrees,  are,  tlieretore,  indispensable  requisites  in  teaching.  Patience 
the  teachers  in  this  school  possess  in  a  good  degree,  and  considerable 
tact  and  ingenuity,  but  not  in  the  highest  degree. 

Arithmetic  is  the  most  difficult  study  for  the  Indian,  but  there  are 
exceptions.  In  this  school  the  most  advanced  pupils  were  well  versed 
in  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  some  had  a  little  acquaintance 
with  percentage  and  compound  number^.  The  instruction  is  thorough 
and  the  teachers  are  painstaking.  There  are  few  poor  teachers,  though 
some  are  more  energetic  than  others.  The  order  and  general  discipline 
are  good  and  a  spirit  of  loyalty  prevails.  The  jail  is  seldom  resorted 
to — not  at  all  for  a  long  time — and  there  are  few  runaways. 

This  school  has  a  literary  society  in  which  debates  are  conducted. 
The  Indian  problem  and  other  great  questions  are  often  discussed  and 
**  settled,"  and  the  speakers  exhibit  much  genuine  eloquence.  But  ample 
reading  rooms  are  needed,  well  furnished  with  papers  and  books.  The 
Indian  mind  as  it  develops  should  be  supplied  with  materials  upon 
which  it  may  exercise  itself. 

The  matron  is  an  important  factor  in  all  Indian  schools.  It  requires 
peculiar  gifts  and  qualities  to  make  a  good  matron.  These  qualities  are 
possessed  in  a  good  degree  by  the  matrons  in  this  school.  They  are 
wise,  laborious,  kind,  well-poised,  and  self-sacrificing.  But  I  have  rec- 
ommended the  creation  of  a  new  office  for  this  large  school,  that  of 
chief  matron.  The  occupant  is  to  have  a  motherly  oversight  of  the 
boys,  large  and  small,  as  well  as  the  girls — one  to  whom  they  will  look 
for  counsel — a  woman  of  culture  and  high  ideals,  of  practical  wisdom 
and  tact,  to  exert  the  best  refining  womanly  infiuence  upon  even  the 
oldest  of  the  pupils,  and  who  will,  also,  give  direction  to  the  other  ma- 
trons. Mrs.  Haskell,  the  widow  of  the  late  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Lawrence  district,  Hon.  Dudley  C.  Haskell,  from  whom  this  insti- 
tution received  its  name  on  account  of  his  great  interest  in  Indian  af- 
fairs, has  consented  to  tiiko  this  position.  It  is  expected  that  Mrs.  Has- 
kell will  bring  to  this  position  her  large  influence,  sound  judgment, 
superior  heart  qualities  and  culture,  and  incalculably  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  school. 

I  purposely  omit  from  this  report  many  items,  recommendations,  re- 
quests for  "  authorities,"  etc.,  which  were  forwarded  to  Washington  at 
the  time  of  ray  inspection,  many  of  which  have  already  been  responded 
to  favorably  by  the  Department.  The  barns  were  almost  in  a  tumble- 
down condition,  and  the  bathing  facilities  a  farce,  because  so  meager. 
The  quantity  of  milk  was  small.  Only  the  prompt,  stout  resistance  of 
Colonel  Learuard  several  times  in  the  past  few  months  prevented  im- 
posing upon  the  school  carloads  of  the  meanest  flour. 

A  word  should  be  said  in  regard  to  the  water  supply.  Wind-mills 
connecting  with  springs  now  furnish  all  the  water,  but  how  inadequate 
for  bathing  so  many  pupils,  for  steam,  for  cleansing  such  large  buildings, 
for  flushing  the  sewers;  and,  besides,  there  are  no  hydrants  and  hose 
in  case  of  fire.  Lawrence  has  a  water  company  with  a  stand-pipe  which 
would  give  300  feet  pressure  at  this  point  and  the  new  building  is  piped 
to  receive  it,  but  it  can  not  be  connected  because  the  Lawrence  Water 
Company  is  not  in  a  financial  condition  to  meet  the  expense  of  running 
a  pipe  a  mile  frpm  its  nearest  connection  to  the  school.  Such  is  the 
situation.    What  can  be  done  t 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  240  boys  in  the  school 
is  a  habit  of  industry.    On  their  return  to  the  rea^T\^\>\ssvi^\>x«si  ^"^ 
find  agriculture  the  moat  convenient  and  pTO&\;ab\b  avo^saXiwi^  ^^^ws\^ 
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not  too  much  emphasize  this  habit  of  industry  as  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  Indian  youth — not  simply  to  know^ 
how  to  plough,  plant,  sow,  etc.,  but  to  form  a  habit  and  acquire  a  love 
for  work.     For  this,  broad  acres  and  continuous  labor  are  needed. 

The  importance  of  the  Haskell  Institute  can  not  be  easily  overrated, 
for  it  seems  destined  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  future  training  of  In- 
dian youths  in  tbe  trans-Mississippi  region.  Its  land  area,  therefore, 
should  be  enlarged  to  give  fuller  scope  for  the  labors  of  the  Indian  boys 
and  increase  the  means  of  its  own  support ;  tbe  very  best  teachers  and 
employes  should  be  selected ;  and  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  jeal- 
ousies and  fortunes  of  party  politics.  Nothing  can  be  more  absunl  than 
to  make  the  edacation  and  cultivation  of  Indian  youth  the  football  of 
politicians.  Properly  cared  for  and  managed,  this  school  will  soon 
rival  Carlisle  in  numbers  and  success,  and  be  one  of  the  most  notable 
institutions  in  this  great  oentral  section  of  the  United  States^ 

Bill  of  fare  ^  ih$  Sagkell  Imtiiutef  Lavfrence,  Kan^. 


tmm  m 


Dfty. 


Mondfty  ... 
Tnoadfty... 

Wednesday 

Thursday.. 

Friday 

Saturday  .. 
Banday.... 


Breakfstt. 


Beefsteak,  bread,  gravy, 

coffee,  rice. 
Bacon,  gravy,  wheat 

breiM,  rice,  ooxEm. 

Steak,  bread,  gravy,  rice, 
coffee. 

Bacon,  bread,  eatmeal, 
dried  fmit,  ooffee. 

Beefsteak,  gravy,  bread, 
rice,  oonee. 

Bacon,  gravy,  bread,  oat- 
meal, coffee. 

BeeflBteak,  gravy,  bread, 
rice,oo4Ee6. 


Dinner. 


Bean  lonp,  baeon,  potatoes, 

com  bread. 
RJce  sonp,  bacon,  potatoes, 

beets,  com  bread,  peaches. 

Vegetable  soap,  bacon,  pota- 
toes, boB)iny,  com  bread, 
pickles,  gingerbread. 

Poti^  sonp,  roast  beef,  tor- 
nips,  hominy,  com  bread. 

Vegetable  sonp,  bacon,  pota- 
toes, beans,  bread 

Bread  sonp,  roast  beef,  tur- 
nips, b^ts,  hominy,  bread. 

Sonp,  baqon,  potatoes,  beans, 
bread,  bntter,  pickles. 


Sapper. 


Gold  meat,    bread,    dried 

frnit,  simp,  tea  or  milk. 
Beef,  mash  and  ipolaisss, 

gravy,  bread,  ftnii  i^ 

pies,  tea. 
Keat,   bread*   Qoni*st«r<ih, 

frait,  lea.     " 


Gold  meat,    bread, 

starch,  fmit,  milk. 
Meat,  hot  rolls,  gnvy,  oom- 

starcb.  fmit,  apples^  te«. 
Meat,   gravy,    bread,  vice 

with  fmit,  tea. 
Cold  meat,    bread,     09^1- 

starch.    ging(»braad, 

dried  frniti  milk,  ftoih, 


^«i«^«av^« 


TH»  OHILOCCO  UTDIAJJ  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  George  W.  Scott,  superintendent,  was  visited  May  31  to 
June  3.  It  is  situated  about  6  miles  from  Arkansas  City  and  4  miles 
below  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the  famous 
Oherokee  strip,  so  renowned  for  its  fertility  and  beauty.  The  sohool 
was  founded  in  1883 ;  the  main  building  three  and  a  half  stories  hi^ch, 
built  of  stone,  costing  $15,000,  and  the  other  buildings  $8,000,  not  inolud- 
ing  furnishings,  etc.    The  land  area  devoted  to  this  school  is  9,320  acres. 

Like  several  others,  this  school  has  suffered  severely  from  being  in 
the  hands  of  persons  who,  though  excellent,  were  not  suited  to  its  man- 
agement. 

I  met  two  old  residents  in  the  neighborhood  who  expressed  great 
satisfaction  iu  the  management  of  Mr.  Scott.    One  said : 

Before  Mr.  Scott  oamo  here,  tbe  farming  was  condnotcd  worse  thau  poorly.  Lan- 
guage fails  to  dcsoribe  the  miserable  (slackness.  Mr.  Scott  has  taken  hold  with  a  firm 
EanH  and  broad  plans,  and  shows  taot  and  skill.  Besides  the  farming,  the  pupils  are 
doiufr  better,  behaving  better,  are  more  courteous  and  orderly.  Before  Mr.  Scott 
came  they  roamed  over  the  neighboring  estates  in  idleness,  doing  mischief,  setting 
fire  to  patches  of  grass,  etc.  Under  Mr.  Scott  everything  has  taken  on  a  new  char- 
acter. • 

The  other  said  : 

Since  Mr.  Scott  came  there  has  been  an  entire  change.  Everything  is  managed 
exoeUently— lar  better  than  tho  average  farms  aronnd  ua.    This  is  the  first  year  I 
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hare  seen  a  good  prar<\en.  Thore  is  an  air  of  •nterprise  and  order,  and  business  is 
promptly  done.  Before,  on  Saturday,  the  boys  were  running  all  over  the  country, 
but  now  they  are  in  the  field  at  work.  When  the  boys  and  girls  go  out  together  there 
is  uhvays  eoine  employ <S  with  them.  Mr.  Scott  is  evidently  at  the  head  and  has  con- 
trol over  the  inatitntion. 

These  testimonials  were  purely  voluntary  and  given  with  gladness. 

This  institution  ha«  the  largest  area  under  cultivation  of  any  of  *our 
Indian  schools.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  are  devoted  to 
corn,  oO  to  wheat,  90  to  oats,  15  to  potatoes,  10  to  millet,  and  20  to 
garden.  In  June  and  July  150  acres  were  plowed  for  wheat  next 
year.  All  this,  besides  several  hundred  acres  which  will  be  mowed  for 
hay. 

The  stock  consists  of  10  horses,  10  Hiules,  4  x>onies,  1  colt,  71  cows  (60 
giving  milk),  and  60  calves  which  are  being  raised.  These  with  year- 
lings and  steers  make  in  the  aggregate  about  300  head  of  cattle.  The 
fields  of  corn  show  careful  cultivation.  One  Saturday,  I  saw  90  boys  in 
the  field.  Besides  farming  there  are  tailoring,  carpentering,  and  other 
industries. 

• 

The  school  exercises,  however,  have  not  reached  as  high  a  grade  as 
could  be  desired.  So  many  things  needed  to  be  done  to  bring  the  school 
into  a  living  condition,  that  attention  had  to  be  principally  devoted  to 
external  matters.  The  girls,  also,  were  largely  preoccupied  in  making 
new  garments  so  that  they  might  be  in  a  comfortable  condition.  There 
are  some  excellent  scholars  and  the  teachers  work  bard  and  are  faithful ; 
but  much  of  the  teaching  is  not  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  after  the  severe  pressure  of  the  first  few  months  has  passed  the 
school  work  will  be  advanced.  I  found  the  religious  exercises  not  what 
could  be  desired,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  under  which  it  is 
hoped  they  will  be  improved,  the  ministers  and  laymen  of  all  denomi- 
nations in  Arkansas  City  having  kindly  volunteered  to  assist  each  Sab- 
bath afternoon. 

The  barns  are  entirely  inadequate,  the  stables ill^arranged,  and  the  cribs 
for  grain  too  small.  Lumber  should  be  provided  and  separate  shelter  for 
part  of  the  cattle  erected. 

The  chapel,  which  is  also  the  principal  school-room,  needs  paint  and 
other  improvements.  The  water»tanks  should  be  elevated  10  feet.  The 
back  wing  or  \_  of  the  building  should  be  extended  30  feet  at  the  full 
height  and  provision  made  for  hose  connection  with  the  tank,  for  use  in 
case  of  fire.  Fire-escapes  should  be  constructed.  Much  plastering 
needs  to  be  repaired  in  the  main  building  and  in  the  houses  of  the  em- 
ployes. Shelter  for  coal,  to  prevent  it  from  slaking  and  thus  losing  its 
principal  value,  should  be  provided.  Closets  are  needed  for  the  cloth- 
ing of  pupils  and  employes.  Bridges  constructed  across  the  creek  near 
the  barn  will  save  4  miles  of  travel  in  hauling  loads  of  hay  and  corn. 

The  hospital,  now  in  the  main  building,  should  be  removed  to  a  sepa- 
rate building.  This  would  afford  accommodations  for  fifty  additional 
pupils  and  avoid  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  school. 

Half  a  dozen  bath  tubs  for  each  sex  should  be  placed  in  the  L  which  I 
hope  will  soon  be  added  to  the  main  building.  The  present  custom  is 
for  the  matron  to  use  laundry  tubs  and  bathe  fifty  girls  in  an  after- 
noon, and  the  disciplinarian  superintends  the  bathing  of  one  hundred 
boys  by  a  similar  slow  process.    Is  not  this  an  argument  for  bath-tubs  ? 

It  should  be  added  that  ^he  expense  of  erecting  the  L  I  have  recom- 
mended will  not  be  very  great  because  of  an  abundance  of  suitable 
stone,  which  can  be  obtained  without  cost  about  2  miles  away  and 
hauled  by  the  teams  of  the  school.  I  hope  the  importance  of  this  addi- 
tion will  be  appreciated,  s^d  that  this  schooli  with  its  remarkable  sm- 
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roundings  and  magnificent  possibilitios,  will  be  generously  cheriBhed  by 
the  Grovernment  until  it  becomes  one  of  the  very  largest  Indian  schools. 

THE  KAW  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

• 

This  school  at  the  subagency  connected  with  the  Osage  Reserva- 
tion, about  25  miles  southeast  of  Arkansas  City,  was  visited  June  4.  I 
found  here  41  pupils  enrolled,  31  of  whom  are  children  of  the  Kaw  In- 
dians. The  pupils  range  from  seven  to  sixteen  years,  only  5  above 
twelve  years.  As  elsewhere,  the  older  boys  work  in  the  fields  a  half 
day  and  all  the  pupils  do  something.  The  giils  do  housework,  washing, 
ironing,  sewing,  cooking,  mending  the  boys'  clothing  and  making  part 
of  it — shirts,  etc.  I  found  this  school  better  supplied  with  undercloth- 
ing, dresses,  bedding,  etc.,  than  any  other  I  had  visited ;  72  surplus 
blankets,  which  had  never  been  used,  but  were  badly  moth-eaten,  were 
piled  away  by  themselves. 

Thirty  acres  of  corn  and  25  acres  of  millet  are  under  cultivation. 
There  are  5  mules  and  19  head  of  cattle  connected  with  the  school. 

The  buildings  are  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  and  the  need  of  re- 
pairs is  so  great  and  in  so  many  places  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  specify. 
The  sanitary  condition  is  very  bad  on  account  of  defective  drainage. 
I  talked  with  the  agent,  Mr.  Miles,  about  these  things  and  prompt 
steps  have  been  taken  for  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  in  the 
premises. 

The  food  given  to  the  children  consists  of  meat  three  times  a  day, 
chiefly  bacon,  though  beef  in  winter,  with  hominy,  rice,  beans,  wheat- 
bread,  milk,  and  coffee.  The  bread  which  I  found  at  this  institution 
was  the  worst  I  ever  saw,  looking  more  like  decayed  chestnut  wood 
than  anything  else,  and  about  as  hard,  and  the  pupils  were  the  most 
unhealthy  children,  more  than  one-half  affected  with  sore  eyes. 

The  tribe  will  not  soon,  if  ever,  recover  from  the  bad  consequences  of 
allowing  its  young  men,  a  few  years  ago,  to  go  off  for  exhibition  throngh 
the  country.  They  were  gone  one  season,  and  came  back  thoroughly 
diseased  with  syphilis  which  they  spread  through  the  tribe.  The  tribe 
has  since  run  down  more  rapidly  than  before.  In  the  year  1884  the 
number  of  births  was  15  and  of  deaths  35 ;  of  the  15  born  only  2  lived 
to  be  six  weeks  old.  When  the  Kaw  tribe  came  to  this  place  from  Coun- 
cil Grove,  Kans.,  seventeen  years  ago,  they  numbered  over  500  j  now 
they  number  194,  including  half-bloods.  Then  they  had  8  chiefs ;  now 
only  2.  The  tribe  is  largely  pagan,  with  its  medicine  men,  pagan 
dances,  etc. 

OSAGE   SCHOOLS. 

In  this  agency  there  are  four  schools,  one  supported  by  the  Government 
and  three  contract  schools.  Two  of  the  latter  are  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  other  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  visited  these  schools  June 
6  to  9. 

The  Government  school  was  founded  in  1873.  The  buildings  are  large 
and  commodious,  but  in  a  poor  condition,  not  having  been  repaired  ft>i 
a  long  time.  A  comfortable  hospital  stands  a  little  distance  from  the 
main  edifice,  and  a  very  poor  barn  is  in  &n  out-of-the-way  pla<^e.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  at  length  the  repairs  and  improvements 
needed.  Major  Miles,  the  agent,  and  I  have  talked  over  the  matter  at 
length f  and  extensive  repairs  axe  uo^  m  eouxo^  of  making. 
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The  industrial  department  of  this  school  does  not  amount  to  mach, 
except  among  the  girls,  who  £Mre  taught  housekeeping  and  how  to  make 
and  repair  garments.  There  are  no  shops  for  boys  and  little  tillable 
land  connected  with  the  school.  The  very  conservative  character  of  the 
Osage  Indians  and  their  opposition  to  the  instructing  of  their  boys  in 
industrial  work  make  it  difficult  to  do  much  in  the  department  of  out- 
door labor.  In  no  other  tribe  of  Indians  do  such  strong  prejudices 
exist  as  among  the  wealthy  Osages-^the  wealthiest  people  in  the  world, 
with  an  average  of  over  $5,000  per  capita  to  their  credit  on  the  books 
of  the  Government. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the  scholarship  in  this  institution  to  be 
exceedingly  poor,  and  but  one  or  two  of  the  teachers  seemed  to  have 
anything  more  than  moderate  teaching  ability.  The  scholars  were  nn- 
accountably  dull  and  our  best  efforts  to  make  them  talk,  recite,  or  read 
seemed  well-nigh  unavailing.  There  was  nothing  cheering  in  the  edi- 
fice, all  the  rooms  being  worn  and  dilapidated.  It  seems  unaccountable 
that  superintendents  and  agents  should  have  allowed  these  buildings 
to  fall  into  such  a  condition,  but  the  late  superintendent  has  had  an 
unequal  contest  with  obstacles  beyond  his  control. 

The  following  programme  of  work  will  be  of  interest : 


A  work-day  programme  in  the  Osage  Boarding  School, 


• 


KiBingbeU ^....^ a.  m  ..  6.00 

Breakfast do....  7.00 

Boys'  police  school  grounds do....  8.00 

School  and  labor* do....  9.00 

Recess...., do.... 10. 00 

School  and  labor* do.... 10. 45 

Dinner m 12.00 

School  and  labor* ^ p.  m  ..  1.30 

Recess ..•• do....  2.45 

School  and  labor* do....  3.00 

Recreation,  drills,  etc do 4.00 

Supper f do 5.00 

Marching  exercises  aud  gymnastics do....  6.00 

Stady  hour do 7.00 

Roll-call  and  retire do....  8.00 

In  February  last  the  Boman  Catholic  school  located  at  this  place, 
called  the  St.  Louis  Boarding  School,  was  suddenly  burned  to  the 
ground.  Only  the  foundation  remains.  The  pupils  were  absorbed  in 
other  schools.  Steps  bave  since  been  taken  to  rebuild  the  edifice  at  a 
point  about  a  mile  distant,  beyond  the  creek. 

In  the  same  village  of  Pawhuska  is  located  a  mission  school  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  Mrs.  I".  T.  Gaddis  is  the  superintendent.  This 
school  is  in  very  inadequate  buildings,  but  it  is  bright  and  cheerful 
within ;  the  teachers  are  competent  and  the  children  are  making  rapid 
progress.  The  classes  in  reading,  spelling,  definitions,  and  geography 
particularly  excelled.  The  school  needs  maps  and  more  room.  The 
religious  element  is  prominent  in  this  school,  and  a  wholesome  cleanli- 
ness accompanies  godliness. 

At  a  place  called  Hominy,  15  miles  distant,  but  within  the  Osage 
Reservation,  is  another  contract  boarding-school  kept  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  John  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church.  It  is  located  in  a  wild  out-of- 
theway  place  and  numbers  about  25  pupils.  They  are  all  in  the  pri- 
mary grade  of  studies.  All  the  buildings  wore  the  aspect  of  tidiness 
and  the  pupils  seemed  healthy,  orderly,  aud  industrious. 

•  Half  the  pnpiia  at  work  and  half  in  bcViooY  aVlvixtitjA.O^'S  • 
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'  THE  PAWNEE  INDUSTEIAL  BOARDINa  8CHOOL 

w«w  visited.  June  10  aud  11,  I  found  84  pupils  enrolled,  46  boys  and 
38  girls.  The  school  lias  increased  from  47  last  September.  Nearly  all 
the  Pawnee  children  of  school  age  are  said  to  be  in  some  of  the  Govern- 
ment schools.  This  ti;ibe  of  nearly  900  Indians  is  making  quite  rapid 
progress  towards  civilization  and  rapidly  discarding  the  blanket. 

The  industrial  work  of  the  boys  is  confined  to  farming,  expept  the  assist* 
anoe  rendered  around  the  house.  I  found  here  50  acres  of  the  best  com 
I  had  seen  in  my  journey,  8  of  oats,  6  of  millet,  and  10  of  garden  vegeta- 
bles. The  school  has  56  head  of  cattle,  but  the  cows  are  mostly  veiy 
poor  in  quality.    The  boys  work  well. 

The  school  has  been  embarrassed  during  the  year,  because  the  esti- 
mates and  appropriations  last  year  provided  for  only  60  pupils^  bat  as 
the  number  increased  to  84  they  have  been  short  of  shoes,  hats,  bed- 
ding, and  some  articles  of  provisions.  Only  two  bathing  tubs  exisL 
which  is  a  great  embarrassment.  As  a  singular  circumstance,  we  found 
pins  enough  in  the  storehouse  to  last  one  hundred  years,  and  flat-irons 
for  a  generation.  Bed  ticking,  shawls,  and  blankets  were  also  abun* 
dant.  There  are  good  hospital  rooms,  but  they  should  be  in  a  building 
separate  from  the  main  edifice.  There  has  been  little  sickness  during 
the  year,  and  only  three  deaths. 

The  industrial  work  of  the  girls  is  confined  to  housework  and  sewing. 
I  found  here  two  very  skillful  teachers,  particularly  skillfulln  teaching 
a  new  language,  for  most  of  the  pupils  were  fresh  firom  the  tepees.  The 
pupils  seem  to  easily  learn  to  sing  the  gospel  songs  and  to  enjoy  sing* 
ing  them. 

There  should  be  many  repairs  and  considerable  enlargements  in  the 
buildings.  There  is  no  room  for  an  office.  A  superintendent  with  a 
family  can  not  be  made  comfortable.  The  dormitories  are  not  large 
enough,  being  so  crowded  that  39  girls  sleep  in  13  beds.  The  water 
tank  and  pipes  need  to  be  thoroughly  repaired.  This  is  a  very  urgent 
case  and  many  repairs,  almost  all  over  the  buildings,  are  needed. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  enlargement  will  be  effected  this  season. 

THE  OTOE  60HOOL 

was  visited  June  11  and  12.  It  is  located  in  a  tribe  fast  advancing  to  a 
condition  to  receive  lands  in  severalty.  They  are  \iiscarding  "  the  blan- 
ket'^  and  polygamy  is  decreasing.  The  Otoes  are  much  healthier  than 
the  Pawnees ;  their  children  are  brighter,  with  few  cases  of  sore  eyes, 
and  pneumonia  and  consumption  are  not  as  frequent  as  in  some  Indian 
tribes. 

The  school  has  48  pupils,  24  boys  and  24  girls.  There  are  enough 
children  outside  of  the  school  to  justify  the  employment  of  another 
teacher.  The  boys  are  small,  few  being  large  enough  for  farm  work, 
but  20  acres  of  corn  have  been  planted  and  a  liberal  supply  of  other 
grains  as  well  as  vegetables. 

The  superintendent,  matron,  teacher,  and  other  employes  are  among 
the  best.  The  teacher  is  particularly  efficient,  interesting,  and  inge- 
nious in  her  methods  for  conveying  English  to  Indian  minds.  The 
school  buildings  are  excellent,  being  nearly  new.  Little  is  needed  but 
some  concrete  for  walks  and,  possibly,  a  hospital,  though  there  have 
been  no  sick  children  in  the  school  for  some  time.  There  should  be  a 
large  <i.stern  for  water,  because  the  water  used  is  unusually  hnrd.  On 
the  wholOf  this  school  is  in  an  inUie^tui^  ^iSid  fioudshing  condition. 
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THE  PONCA  BOABDma  SOHOOL. 

This  school  was  visited  June  12  and  13.  The  pupils  are  41  boys>and 
33  girls,  and  the  children  of  the  Ponca  tribe  ai^e  nearly  all  in  Govern- 
ment schools.  A  considerable  amount  of  industrial  work  is  porlbrmed, 
50  acres  of  ground  being  under  cultivation.  The  stock  consists  of  16 
head  of  cattle,  5  horses  and  mules,  and  65  hogs.  N» 

The  school  exercises  under  one  of  the  teachers  were  very  creditable, 
but  the  others  very  inferior.  An  Indian  girl,  educated  at  Mr.  Moody^s 
school  in  Massachusetts,  was  the  principal  factor  in  the  instruction  of 
these  Indian  children,  and  her  work  deserves  commendation. 

There  was  good  order  among  the  children  in  the  school-rooms,  but 
outside  they  seemed  to  slip  easily  away  from  the  grasp  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  were  allowed  to  roam  too  freely  in  the  village.  Some  as- 
sociations among  the  Indian  help  were  very  unfavorable  to  good  morals, 
and  it  was  tolerated  with  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
agent.  Indeed,  the  morals  of  this  agency  are  reprehensible.  Sabbath 
services,  conducted  by  a  missionary,  are  generally  disregarded  by  the 
whites,  and  reports  of  credible  witnesses  say  that  gambling  for  money 
has  been  allowed. 

Here,  as  in  some  other  places,  bath-tubs  are  utterly  wanting  and  the 
pupils  do  not  appear*  healthy.  The  flour  was  bad  and  the  bread  poor. 
Chapel  exercises  are  conducted  four  evenings  in  a  week,  with  Scripture 
^eading^i,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  singing.  There  is  no  hospital,  but  the 
superintendent  reports  that  there  has  been  no  serious  cai»e  of  sickness 
during  the  year,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  coughing  among 
the  children. 

We  found  here  a  Ponca  girl,  fifteen  years  old,  who  has  been  bargained 
by  her  father  for  a  pony  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  the  meanest  Indians, 
fifty  years  of  age.  The  girl  is  fighting  against  it,  and  dreads  to  leave 
the  school  buildings  lest  the  bargain  will  be  consummated  by  force. 
Five  other  girls  in  this  school  of  the  same  age  are  exposed  to  the  same 
liability  when  they  i^eturn  to  their  homes  for  vacation. 

There  should  be  an  extension  of  the  L  of  the  brick  building  to  afford 
assembly  rooms  for  the  young  people  and  for  bath-rooms. 

I  found  here  stacks  of  school-books  for  which  they  have  no  use,  too 
far  advanced  or  out  of  date.  The  school  force  is  not  large  enough.  A 
school  of  over  80  pupils  should  have  three  teachers. 

THE  ABAPAHO    INDIAN  SOHOOL. 

This  school,  located  at  Darlington,  Ind.  T.,  near  Fort  Reno,  was  visited 
June  19  and  20,  just  a«  the  children  were  about  to  leave  for  the  summer 
vacation,  and  one  teacher  had  already  gone  home.  It  was,  tbereioi^e, 
an  unfavorable  time  to  judge  of  the  scholarship.  We  heard  some  recita- 
tions which,  of  course,  were  out  of  the  usual  order  and  made  a  general 
examination  of  the  pupils,  from  which  we  formed  the  opinion  that  con- 
siderable good  work  had  been  done  and  fair  progress  made.  But  the 
school  is  of  low  rank. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  sehool  the  pupils  were  widely  scattered,  being 
allowed  to  run  at  large  in  the  village  and  to  the  Indian  encampment  just 
over  the  river.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  in  this  school.  The  encamp- 
ment just  referred  to  is  of , the  most  lazy,  Qon-progressive  band  of  the 
Arapahoes,  and  the  Indians  from  the  camp  come  into  the  school  build- 
ings whenever  they  please  and  often  linger  long.  This  co\iat».\i^vQXRst- 
mingling  of  the  papUs  with  these  iow-cla&s  liid\aii&  \&  «i  ^^^^\^  \^^^^\^%f^ 
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npon  their  improvemont.  The  school  should  be  secluded  by  a  high 
fence  at  such  distance  around  as  to  afibrd  a  suitable  play-ground  for  the 
pupils  inside,  and  no  persons  from  without  should  be  allowed  to  ent^, 
except  at  specified  times.  Until  this  is  done  the  best  improvement 
will  be  impossible. 

Moreover,  every  night  the  Indians  in  their  encampment  hold  their 
/strange  orgies — dancing,  yelling,  piping  horns,  etc. — to  a  late  hour,  aU 
within  distinct  hearing  of  the  children  in  the  school,  and  some  of  the  large 
boys  were  allowed  to  be  oat  until  a  late  hour  at  night,  in  attendance 
upon  these  barbarous  performances.  Imperative  orders  should  be  issued 
forbidding  the  encampment  of  Indians  within  3  or  4  miles  of  the  school, 
and  the  pupils  from  freely  visiting  the  village. 

The  industrial  part  of  the  school  has  not  been  pushed  very  ^energeti- 
cally,  only  9*5  acres  having  been  under  cultivation  this  year,  though 
there  are  large  op])ortunitics. 

-  The  school  buildings,  aside  from  the  school  rooms,  are  in  a  poor  con- 
dition. Paint  is  needed  within  and  without,  for  the  buildings  are 
wooden.  Plastering  should  be  repaired ;  new  floors  put  in,  and  some 
enlargement  of  the  main  building,  to  afford  place  for  bath-tubs,  assem- 
bly room  for  the  pupils,  reading-rooms,  etc.  The  house  occupied  by  the 
superintendent  is  in  a  shamefully  dilapidated  state,  and  is  too  small, 
containing  only  three  rooms.  The  out  closets  are  a  nuisance,  notwith- 
standing repeated  appeals,  I  was  told,  have  been  made  to  the  agent,  and 
also  to  the  Department  at  Washington.  I  was  informed  that  in  1887 
the  subject  of  improvements,  repairs,  etc.,  was  considered,  the  agent 
and  carpenter,  book  in  hand,  examining  and  estimating.  Kearly  every 
inspector  coming  to  the  agency  has  had  his  attention  called  to  it,  but 
nothing  ha«  been  done.  It  has  now  become  a  very  urgent  matter  if  we 
would  civilize  the  young  Indians,  and  even  if  we  would  preserve  the 
buildings. 

I  found  the  Arapahoes  slowly  advancing  towards  civilization.  About 
one-half  of  the  adults  wear  citizen's  clothes  and  many  others  are  in 
half-citizen's  dress.  Some  are  industrious,  as  large  cultivated  fields 
and  comfortable  houses  testify.  Few  of  them  now  roam  and  polygamy 
is  declining. 

THE  MENNONITB  INDIAN  BOARDINa-SCHOOL, 

• 

located  half  a  mile  away  from  the  Government  school,  was  also  visited. 
It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  most  estimable  gentleman,  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Voth,  who  is  also  superintendent  of  another  Menuonite  In- 
dian School  at  the  cantonment,  60  miles  away.  In  each  of  these  schools 
there  are  50  pupils,  but  at  the  cantonment  a  new  edifice  is  being  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  75  pupils.  The  school  in  Darlington  is  situ- 
ated upon  a  tract  of  rich,  well-cultivated  ground  abounding  in  a  nice 
variety  of  fruit-trees,  which  have  already  come  to  bearing. 

The  instruction  given  at  this  school  is  excellent  and  thorough,  and  by 
faithful  Christian  teachers.  The  children  are  not  allowed  to  roam  over 
the  fields  or  visit  the  village  without  permission. 

THE  CHEYENNE  BO ABDING- SCHOOL, 

three  miles  from  Darlington,  was  visited  June  21.  It  is  delightfully 
situated  on  high,  healthy  gn;ound  commanding  a  vast  prospect,  with  the 
famous  "  Caddo  Spring "  near  by,  sending  forth  a  copious  stream  of 
water,  the  coolest  and  purest  probably  in  a  radius  of  several  hundred 
miles.    Formerly,  this  was  a  large  school  with  120  pupils,  but  it  has 
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been  neglected  and  ill  managed.  The  last  snperintendent  disappeared 
in  the  Oklahoma  craze^  in  April,  and  the  school  was  left  for  a  month  in 
the  care  of  the  industrial  teacher,  already  burdened  with  numerous 
duties.  The  pupils  had  dwindled  to  35  when  Mr.  L.  D.  Davis,  the  pres- 
ent superintendent,  came.  He  raised  the  number  to  70  in  a  month  and 
proved  himself  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  school  was  about  ready  to  dismiss  for  the  summer  vacation  but  ' 
we  heard  several  recitations,  reading  exercises,  etc.,  which  were  very  satis- 
factory, showing  good  work  by  the  teachers.  I  liked  the  appearance 
of  these  Cheyenne  pupils.  They  are  bright,  acute,  and  chaste.  I  am 
satisfied  that  among  this  tribe  there  is  great  encouragement  to  put 
forth  large  outlays  and  efforts. 

The  buildings  are  sadly  in  need  of  extensive  repairs.  The  plastering 
is  off  in  large  places  all  over  the  house.  Doors,  floors,  window-sills,  and 
piazzas  need  repairing.  There  are  only  two  bath-tubs.  Girls  are  with- 
out night-dresses.  Better  ginghams  should  be  sent ;  those  sent  look 
shabby  after  washing  and  do  not  wear  well.  Mr.  Davis  has  estimated 
for  many  needed  things  which  ought  to  be  granted. 

The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  schools  deserve  larger  attention  from 
the  Government.  These  two  tribes  comprise  3,300  Indians,  of  whom 
900  are  school  population.  The  two  Government  schools  should  be  filled 
to  their  capacity,  and  then  125  can  be  allowed  in  the  Mennonlte  schools, 
and  a  liberal  supply  can  be  sent  to  the  large  industrial  schools  outside 
of  the  Territory. 

THE  GENOA  (NEBRASKA)  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 

W.  B.  Backus,  superintendent,  was  visited  July  1  to  3.  The  school 
had  entered  upon  its  summer  vacation  though  most  of  the  pupils  were 
on  the  ground,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  large  industrial  schools. 
They  were  called  together  and  some  school  exercises  were  held,  though 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  We  heard  some  very  good  reading,  and  the 
responses  to  questions  put  by  myself  in  arithmetic,  geography,  etc., 
were  such  as  indicated  good  study  and  progress. 

Mr.  Backus  came  to  the  superintendency  April  1, 1889,  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  financial  irregularities  of  his  predecessor.  These  things 
demoralized  the  school,  depriving  the  pupils  of  their  small  earnings 
and  producing  such  discontent  and  resentment  that  the  officers  with 
great  difficulty  controlled  it.  The  pupils  were  especially  reluctant  to 
work  and  were  also  unfitted  for  study.  Probably  not  60  boys  and  none 
of  the  girls  had  received  any  compensation  for  their  labors  for  over  a 
year.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  them  from  running  away.  Kevertheless, 
by  great  exertion  ard  tact,  the  girls  were  kept  at  their  posts  sewing  • 
and  performing  the  housework,  and  the  boys,  under  the  lead  of  the 
farmer,  planted  and  cultivated  120  acres  of  corn,  35  of  oats,  20  of  mil- 
let, 15  of  potatoes,  and  a  large  patch  of  garden. 

This  is  a  large  school  with  175  pupils— 103  boys  and  72  girls. 

As  a  whole,  the  Genoa  school  has  one  of  the  best  collections  of  build- 
ings in  the  Indian  school  service.  The  shops  for  tJiiloring,  shoe-making, 
carpentering,  painting,  etc.,  are  excellent  and  well  arranged.  Good 
work  is  done  in  them.  The  schoolrooms  are  also  good  and  in  fair  con- 
dition, likewise  the  dining-hall  and  the  girls'  dormitory.  The  boys' 
dormitory  is  altogether  too  small.  The  boys'  "  assembly  room,"  as  it  is 
called,  where  they  gather,  is  a  small,  cramped  place,  not  half  large 
enough.  This  is  under  their  small  dormitory.  Both  difficulties  can  be 
removed  by  putting  on  an  addition  to  that  wing,  about  40  feet,  direcUy 

Ab  89 46 
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Id  the  rear,  or  until  it  reaches  the  dining  hall.  The  physician  rep<nrtB 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  boys'  dormitory  is  stifling^  because  so  small 
for  the  number  necessarily  lodging  in  it.  This  addition  would  afford  a 
place  for  a  suitable  assembly  room  in  the  basement,  and  also  a  good 
reading-room,  so  much  needed.  A  drain-pipe  for  sewerage  is  a  great 
necessity. 

A  school  of  this  size  also  needs  a  disciplinarian. 

This  school,  with  Haskell  Institute,  and  Ohillocco,  and  possibly  one 
more  now  building  at  Pierre,  Dak.,  ought  to  be  the  great  industrial 
schools  between  the  Alleghani^s  and  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Its  build- 
ings, with  some  enlargment,  and  its  location  both  favor  it.  It  should 
be  wisely  and  liberally  provided  for. 

THE  WINNEBAOO  SCHOOL 

was  reached  July  5,  but  it  had  been  dismissed  for  the  summer  vacation. 
It  was  not  in  vain  that  I  had  come,  nevertheless ;  for  I  had  extended 
interviews  with  the  superintendent,  matron,  teachers,  and  other  em- 
ployes, and  examined  the 'buildings  and  the  general  situation.  The 
school  has  averaged  the  last  season  75  pupils';  full  enrollment,  87. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  schools  to  manage  because  of  the  lying, 
thieving,  and  unchaste  propensities  of  this  tribe,  and  they  have  hitherto 
been  allowed  free  access  to  the  school  buildings,  while  the  pupils  have 
also  been  allowed  to  go  home  almost  every  week.  I  have  recommended 
that  a  high  fence  be  put  around  the  school  building  with. barbed  wire 
protection,  and  that  pupils  be  not  allowed  to  visit  their  homes  oftener 
than  once  in  eight  weeks. 

The  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  but  I  have  advised  that  provis- 
ion be  made  for  bath-tubs.  The  well  needs  to  be  dug  deeper,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  larger  supply  of  water.  A  strong  wind  will  pump  it  dry  in 
twenty  minutes.  We  found  at  this  school  «ome  strange  assortments  of 
clothing,  cloth,  etc.  There  are  overcoats  of  the  size  42,  which  of  course 
no  boy  can  wear.  A  large  quantity  of  Fifth  Beaders  is  piled  up  which 
are  not  used  in  any  Indian  school,  while  Primers  and  First  Readers  are 
lacking.    The  supply  of  ginghams  and  calicoes  was  short. 

About  50  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  stock  of  cows,  hogs,  and 
horses  is  too  small. 

Among  the  tribe  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  is  in  its  inceptive 
stage,  and  there  are  good  indications  that  with  a  firm  hand  on  the  part 
of  the  agent  it  will  prove  a  success  in  due  time. 

THE  OMAHA  INDIAN  BOABDING-SOHOOL 

was  visited  July  9,  but  the  pupils  were  absent  on  their  vacation.  The 
superintendent,  matron,  and  industrial  teacher  were  present,  and  the 
agent  of  the  reservation.  Colonel  Warner,  who  aided  me  in  examining 
the  situation.  The  building  was  one  of  the  cleanest  I  have  found.  The 
hard-pine  floors  which  Colonel  Warner  had  put  into  this  building,  and 
also  in  the  Winnebago  school  building,  are  wearing  splendidly  and  look- 
ing well.  I  found  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  need  of  bath-tubs, 
and  recoiiimeuded  the  Commissioner  to  order  their  introduction.  There 
is  much  trouble  here,  as  at  Winnebago,  from  the  running  away  of  the 
boys.    There  is  no  hospital. 

The  recitation  building  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  main  edifice. 
It  should  be  moved  down  to  a  near  point.  The  out-closets  need  to  be 
reconstructed.    Plank  or  cement  walks  should  be  laid.    More  farming 
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should  be  done.  Twenty-six  acres  is  too  little  for  a  school  of  86  pupils. 
Another  pair  of  horses  will,  however,  be  necessary.  The  work  can  not 
be  done  with  the  poor  team  now  there.  The  school  should  be  secluded 
by  a  high  fence,  and  pupils  not  allowed  to  go  home  so  often. 

• 

THE  OMAHA  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  SOHOOL 

also  received  a  visit  from  me.  It  is  located  in  a  very  wild  and  ro- 
mantic but  pleasant  region,  under  the  high  bluffs  of  the  west  bank  of 
the  Missouri,  in  a  dense  thicket,  baick  from  the  shore,  where  it  was 
founded  as  a  mission  school  in  1856.  For  eight  years  Mrs.  Wade  has 
been  its  superintendent,  aided  by  several  very  capable  and  ^timable 
ladies.    The  pupils  have  averaged  45,  and  good  work  has  been  done. 

IN  OENERAI4. 

• 

In  reviewing  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  several  things  impress 
me. 

1.  In  12  of  the  20  schools  I  Was  unable  to  find  traces  of  any  visit 
by  a  general  superintendent  The  local  superintendents  and  teachers 
have  toiled  on  at  their  distant  outposts,  patiently  and  for  the  most  part 
faithfully,  without  direct  contact  and  sym^iiathy  with  the  office  at 
Washington,  except  by  correspondence  and  occasional  visits  from  Gov- 
ernment  inspectors  at  the  agencies.  The  condition  and  needs  of  the 
buildings,  the  uncomfortable  quarters  ofttimes,  of  teachers  and  pupils 
and  many  other  things  of  vital  interest,  have  been  imperfectly  known, 
and  could,  therefore,  be  little  appreciated  at  Washington.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  teachers,  like  other  people,  appreciate  friendly 
notice,  kindly  suggestions  and  sympathy.  It  is  a  wonder  that  in  sugh 
cold,  isolated  circumstances  they  have  done  so  well.  The  Government 
should  bring  these  schools  nearer  to  its  heart  by  frequent  personal-'con- 
tact 

2.  The  reservation  schools  have  impressed  me  as  the  most  impor- 
tant. If  this  seems  to  any  one  a  strong  statement,  let  it  be  considered 
that  this  class  of  schools,  as  a  whole,  contain  the  great  majority  of  our 
Indian  pupils ;  that  hitherto  a  large  portion  have  never  gone  to  any 
other  school ;  that  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  such  close  contact 
with  their  homes,  seriously  embarrass  the  teachers;  that  in  these 
schools  the  first  lessons  in  English  are  taught,  a  process  necessarily 
slow,  requiring  great  patience  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

3.  The  teachers  sent  to  the  reservation  schools  should  be  persons  of 
originality,  ingenuity,  and  fertility  of  thought,  acquainted  with  the 
latest  and  best  methods  of  our  normal  schools,  familiar  with  object 
lessons  and  kindergarten  teaching.  In  too  many  cases  teachers  in 
these  schools  have  been  utterly  destitute  of  these  characteristics,  and 
by  dull,  unsympathetic,  and  unsuggestive  methods,  have  tried  to  inject 
English  ideas  into  young  Indian  minds.  The  blank,  stolid  faces  of  the 
pupils  show  that  no  impression  is  made.  The  very  highest  talent  is 
necessaTy  In  this  work.  Only  those  who  have  good  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  the  best  primary  methods  should  undertake  it.  To  teach 
wliite  children  is  far  easier,  for  the  Indian  child  knows  not  our  language. 
But  the  usefulness  of  a  teacher  of  young  Indians  depends  more  upon 
native  qualities  and  personal  character  than  upon  literary  attainments. 
Too  often  political  and  sectarian  affiliations  have  determined  the  selec- 
tion of  these  teachers* 
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4.  To  scale  down  tbe  wages  of  the  reservation  teachers,  thereforei 
is  anwise,  for  the  more  these  schools  are  raised  in  quality  the  greater 
will  be  the  supply  of  pupils  to  the  large  industrial  schools.  The  great 
uplift  must  be  in  these  primary  schools.  The  services  of  teachers  in 
Indian  schools  are  more  laborious  than  in  most  other  schools,  and  de- 
mand greater  personal  sacrifices  as  well  as  greater  devotion  and  abil- 
ity.   The  best  teachers  can  not  be  obtained  if  the  compensation  runs  low. 

5.  I  have  noticed  in  most  of  the  reservation  schools,  and  also  in  some 
of  the  larger  training  schools,  a  want  of  suitable  assembly  rooms  in 
which  the  pupils  can  gather,  something  similar  to  the  sitting-room  in 
our  homes.  It  will  not  answer  to  drive  them  to  the  dormitories.  In  some 
of  the  institutions  there  is  almost  no  provision  of  this  kind ;  in  others 
it  is  very  meager.  Sometimes  it  is  underground,  with  only  a  few  hard 
benches,  no  curtains  at  the  windows,  with  neither  books  nor  papers, 
with  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  so  small  and  crowded  that  the  little 
boys  and  girls  are  often  trampled  and  ill-used  by  the  larger.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  describe  the  pitiable  condition  of  these  rooms  in  which  the 
enlightened  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
facts,  presume  that  a  higher  civilization  is  being  promoted.  It  will  be 
of  little  use  for  boys  and  girls  to  learn  to  read,  unless  at  the  same  time 
they  acquire  the  habit  and  love  of  reading.  How  essential  are  the^se  to 
that  intelligence  and  culture  without  which  they  can  never  become 
leaders  of  tlieir  people.  A  constant  supply  of  suitable  reading  matter 
alone  can  keep  the  pupils  from  deteriorating. 

How  would  this  work  of  improvement  be  facilitated,  if  larger  rooms 
could  be  provided,  neatly  painted,  lurnished  with  tables,  settees,  books 
and  papers,  and  the  walls  adorned  with  pictures  I  Congress  might 
have  to  appropriate  a  little  more  money,  but  would  not  the  aroused  sen- 
timent of  the  nation  on  the  Indian  question  sustain  the  Congress  vot- 
ing it  rather  than  the  Congress  denying  it? 

6.  I  desire  to  emphasize  a  matter  already  referred  to  in  preceding 
pages,  the  importance  of  more  fully  secluding  the  schools  on  the  reser- 
vations from  the  visits  and  influence  of  the  neighboring  Indians.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  of  our  best  educational  institutions  in  the  States 
are  secluded  from  the  intrusions  of  the  outside  public  by  fences,  gates, 
and  stringent  regulations.  How  much  more  needful  when  we  are  at- 
tempting to  divest  the  young  Indian  of  the  uncivilized  ideas  and  habits 
of  his  tribe.  The  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  visit  their  homes  less 
frequently  and  to  receive  calls  from  friends  only  at  stated  times,  and 
should  never  be  left  to  run  around  the  agency  village.  These  are  seri- 
ous evils  in  many  places,  counteracting  in  a  great  degree  all  efforts  for 
good. 

7.  What  becomes  of  the  Indian  pupils  who  graduate  from  the  schools 
and  return  to  the  reservations  ?  This  question  is  variously  answered. 
From  the  Lincoln  Institute  in  Philadelphia  we  have  the  reply : 

In  general  they  are  condn6ting  tliemselves  weH,  either  working  at  home  or  for 
other  people.    The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  suitable  work  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  in  the  July  Century,  said : 

The  resnUs  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle  have  settled  the  question  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Indian  for  cdncation.  During  the  last  decade  Hampton  alone  has  trained  with 
more  or  less  thoroughness  more  than  three  hundred  students  who  have  been  under 
its  culture  from  a  few  months  to  five  or  six  years.  The  record  of  these  stndents  has 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  that  record  shows  that  the  great  majority,  in  the  face 
of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  are  exercising  a  wide  and  beneficont  influence 
on  the  communities  through  which  they  are  scattered,  and  are  doing  faithfully  and 
successfully  the  work  of  pioneers  in  the  civilization  of  their  people.  As  teachers, 
clerks,  farmers,  interpreters,  scouts,  and  cattle-raisers  they  have  attained,  oil  thingi 
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eoDsidered,  an  average  success  quite  as  high  as  that  which  woald  have  attended  the 
labors  of  an  eqnal  number  of  whites.  The  record  of  Carlisle's  school  would  undoubt- 
edly make  as  favorable  a  showing  as  the  record  of  Hampton. 

To  the  foregoing  I  might  add  individaal  iDstances  of  high,  strong 
character  coming  under  my  own  observation.  Nevertheless,  1  must  say 
that  I  have  seen  many  painful  c^es  of  returned  students  who  have 
lapsed  into  the  gross  conditions  of  the  old-time  Indian  life.  The  impor- 
tance of  providing  against  this  has  impressed  many  minds  familiar  with 
the  circumstances.  What  can  be  done  is  the  question.  One  plan  is  to 
extend  the  period  of  education  from  five  fo  ten  years,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  pupil.  This  will  doubtless  meet  many  cases,  but  a  more  rad-  ^ 
ical  and  important  step  is  for  Government  to  "effect  certain  changes 
among  the  Indians  which  will  guard  and  strengthen  the  pupils  when 
they  return  to  their  homes.  This  is  a  matter  deserving  study.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  severalty  allotment  plan  will  help,  and  that  this  plan 
will  be  carried  out  among  numerous  tribes  already  well  prepared  for  it. 
But  other  measures  will  be  needed. 

I  am  justifie<l  in  dwelling  upon  this  topic  at  greater  length,  because 
by  the  act  of  March  2, 1889,  referring  to  this  office,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  report  in  regard  to  the  "means  for  the  most  effective  advance- 
ment of  the  (Indian)  pupils  towards  civilization  and  self-support.'' 

The  falling  away  of  the  graduate  pupils,  so  often  referred  to  by  those  - 
who  discredit  and  oppose  the  efforts  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth, 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  schools  but  the  condition  of  the  agencies  and 
reservations.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  tender  youth,  going 
back  to  their  wilderness  homes  after  a  short  time  in  school,  woidd  be 
able  to  withstand  the  immense  downward  gravitation  felt  everywhere 
around  them,  especially  as  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  find  the  opportu- 
nity to  earn  means  for  maintaining  the  customs  of  civilized  life.  If  the 
adult  Indian  is  proverbially  lacking  in  individuality  and  self-reliance, 
how  much  more  the  j'oung  Indian.  Many  Indian  agents  have  rendered 
little  aid  to  the  retunied  pupils.  The  source  of  the  difficulty  is  wider  than 
heretofore  intimated  and  the  remedy  must  be  deep,  broad,  and  mani- 
fold. Will  it  take  time  ?  Yes,  indeed ;  but  how  much  will  depend  upon 
what  we  do  to  help.  Should  we  not  shape  measures  towards  that  end 
and  introduce  them  into  the  reservations  ? 

The  return  of  the  educated  youth  to  "the  blanket^  and  other  usages 
of  old-time  Indian  life,  after  the  Government,  by  education,  has  elevated 
them  to  the  intelligence  and  customs  of  civilized  life,  should  be  stopped, 
if  necessary,  by  stnngent  measures.  To  do  this  would  be  in  the  line  of 
self-respect  and  self  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  How 
can  the  case  be  met?  Generally  the  reason  these  pupils  return  to  "the 
blanket "  is  that  they  are  persecuted  by  their  parents  and  friends. 
Take  an  individual  case  coming  to  our  knowledge :  Two  young  girls  re- 
turned from  Carlisle  were  found  in  a  large  "  tepee,"  in  an  apartment  by 
themselves,  cooking  their  food  by  themselves,  and  eating  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  family,  discarded  and  ridiculed  day  after  day.  The 
girls  were  standing  their  ground  well,  but  how  long  could  they  endure 
it,  in  their  dependent  condition  ?  And  what  agony  must  they  have  suf- 
fered through  that  painful  experiencet  In  order  to  break  up  such  do- 
ings let  the  Government  proclaim  that  any  pupils  returning  from  school 
and  re-adopting  blanket  life  shall  be  deprived  of  their  annuities.  The 
parents  would  appreciate  that  course ;  and  if  this  is  not  enough,  let  the 
whole  family  be  deprived  of  the  annuities.  This  would  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  blanket  lil'e  in  a  short  time — an  immense  step  towards  civil- 
ization. 
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While  the  foregoing  statements  are  all  tnie  and  of  argent  impor- 
tance, nevertheless,  I  would  not  leave  the  impression  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  returned  students  have  lapsed  from  the  high  character 
in  which  they  have  been  trained.  By  no  means.  As  I  have  gone 
through  a  large  number  of  reservations  I  have  found  everywhere 
splendid  examples  of  cultivated  Indian  youth,  running  well  the  race  of 
life,  and  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  schooLs  where  they  have  been 
educated. 

Another  retrograding  step  in  the  case  of  returning  pupils  is  polyga- 
mous life,  under  which  the  girls  are  traded  for  ponies  into  a  plural  mar- 
ital condition.  An  eye  witness  related  to  us  the  wedding  of  a  returned 
student  to  two  girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  respectively,  on  the  same 
day.  Often  these  girls  are  traded  into  plural  marital  relations  with  old 
men.  What  comes  ofalltheGovernmenthas  done  forsuch  girls  t  Doubt- 
less some  residuum  of  the  good  education  will  sometimes  remain  and  be 
carried  into  the  life  of  the  tribe  in  the  next  generation,  but  how  often  will 
the  lapse  be  to  a  lower  depth — a  revulsion  to  a  worse  state.  I  have  repeat- 
edly made  this  inquiry  of  some  of  the  better  agents  on  the  reservations. 
One  of  them,  a  man  of  large  experience  and  honorable  record  as  an  In- 
dian agent,  said :  ^^  Let  the  President  of  the  United  States  issue  a  proc- 
lamation against  anymore  plural  marriages  among  the  Indians.  I  could 
enforce  if  "  How  f  '^  I  asked«  He  replied :  "  By  withholding  the  an- 
nuities from  those  who  violated  the  law.  They  would  at  once  submit.* 
Other  Indian  agents  have  indorsed  this  view.  This  provision  could  be 
soon  supplemented  by  a  requirement  that  marriages  should  be  l^idlj 
solemnized  and  recorded.  These  important  steps  would  be  other  long 
strides  towards  civilization. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  more  offensive  features  of  the  tribal  relation 
is  destined  to  follow  the  seversdty  allotments,  and  with  that  also  must 
oome,  in  time,  habits  of  industry,  individuality,  and  self-reliance,  all  of 
which  will  be  conserving  forces  to  strengthen  the  Indian  youth  upon 
whom  the  Government  confers  culture. 

One  thing  is  conclusively  settled,  that  the  brief  period  of  three  years 
at  a  government  training  school  is  not  enough  to  establish  a  young  In- 
dian in  a  new  type  of  character,  and  prepare  him  to  return  and  with- 
stand the  downward  gravitation  of  the  old  reservation  life.  The  sup- 
position is  absurd.  The  period  must  be  extended  to  five,  eight,  or  ten 
years,  and  it  should  be  coupled  with  a  more  extensive  "outing"  systemy 
by  which  the  advanced  pupils  may  be  distributed,  under  a  wise  super- 
vision, among  respectable  white  families  in  the  older  States.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian  should  go  on  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  whites 
if  we  are  going  to  make  these  youth  strong  to  stand  in  the  new  regimen 
and  to  act  with  us  politically  and  socially  on  the  same  conditions.  The 
boarding  school  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  "outing''  system. 
Intelligent  Indian  workers  are  maturing  plans  for  distributing  many 
Indian  youth  in  the  older  States.  They  are  to  be  placed  in  good  homes 
where  they  will  earn  wages,  be  advanced  in  culture,  and  become  estab- 
lished in  character,  under  a  system  of  constant,  wise,  and  helpful  super- 
vision.   This  ffreat  desideratum  will  help  to  solve  a  pressing  inquiry. 

(8)  Especially  must  the  agencies  be  improved  5  for  if  we  would  have 
respectable  schools  and  keep  our  graduate  pupils  respectable  and 
strongly  established,  we  must  make  for  them  respectable  agency  homes. 

I  take  no  exception  to  the  agency  system,  nor  to  good  agents,  but  in 
numerous  instances  bad  agents  have  used  their  power  to  the  detriment 
of  the  schools,  interposing  directly  between  the  superinteudent  and  the 
teachers  and  other  employ6sy  in  matters  pertaining  solely  to  school 
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oises  a/nd  discipline.  It  will  be  perceived  that  no  sohool  in  which  the  ofEl- 
cials  are  so  hampered  can  succeed.  The  power  of  the  agent  thus  to  do 
should  l^  limited,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
agents.    Larger  salaries  would  help  to  get  better  agents. 

Ever  since  this  work  of  Indian  education  and  civilization  began  the 
Indian  agent  has  been  an  object  pf  criticism.  Holding  a  position  of 
great  importance  in  the  reservation,  with  large  power  and  ample 
opportunities  for  useful  and  beneficent  influence,  nevertheless  it  must 
be  confessed  that  sometimes  the  Indian  agent  has  stood  stoutly  in  the 
way  of  real  improvement,  proving  himself  a  deteriorating  factor.  The 
cases  are  not  rare  in  which  the  agent  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  and  the  missionaryi  rendering  their 
e£Ebrts  nugatory. 

Let  me  picture  a  typical  but  not  a  personal  case.  A  new  agent  ar* 
rives  at  the  agency.  •  Very  soon  he  shows  a  dislike  for  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  school,  for  the  matron  and  some  of  the  teachers.  He  leaves 
no  stone  unturned  to  make  their  positions  uncomfortat)le.  An  eamestf 
faithful,  Christian  young  lady  teacher  is  vilified  and  crowded  out,  to 
make  room  for  a  favorite  who  has  no  fitness  for  teaching  or  desire  to 
benefit  the  pupils,  but  who  can  occupy  the  place  and  draw  the  salary. 
Other  employes  are  removed  to  make  place  for  persons  of  the  agents 
liking.  Gradually  the  influence  of  the  superintendent  is  crippled,  and 
he  finds  himself  presiding  over  an  insubordinate  corps  of  employes  and 
the  insubordination  countenanced  by  the  agent.  After  a  time  an  indus- 
trial teacher  is  appointed  who  is  dissolute,  profane,  and  drunken.  Sus- 
taining close  relations  with  the  boys  in  their  work,  he  inoculates  them 
with  his  evil  virus.  Every  day  they  hear  the  most  horrid  oaths.  The 
superintendent  interposes  for  the  protection  of  the  boys,  but  finds 
himself  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  to  involve  him  in  insurmountable 
dif&culties  by  the  foulest  means,  as  a  pretext  for  his  dismissal.  He 
has  the  love  and  respect  of  the  pupils,  but  must  be  driven  out  that  the 
agent  may  put  at  the  head  of  the  school  one  who  will  be  his  tool.  The 
faithfcd  superintendent  steps  aside,  and  the  advent  of  his  successor 
ushers  in  more  immoral  practices,  for  the  corrupt  regimen  is  now  fully 
in  the  ascendency.  Baseness  becomes  current  where  the  forces  of  the 
best  civilization  ought  to  have  their  radiating  center. 

Why  should  I  specify  f  We  know  too  well.  A  few  good  people  pro- 
test and  make  themselves  heard  at  Washington,  but  draw  direful  venge- 
ance from  the  agency.  They  ask  for  a  better  agent,  but  the  old  one 
has  friends  of  large  influence  at  headquarters,  and  he  is  not  easily 
dislodged.  The  Department  finds  it  hard  to  discriminate  between  the 
conflicting  stories,  and  the  old  agent  retains  his  place. 

An  intelligent,  refined,  Christian  woman,  on  one  of  these  remote  sta- 
tionSy  in  a  letter  under  my  eye  while  Iwrite,  says : 

Is  there  no  way  by  which  upright,  pnre,  true  and  moral  men  can  be  secnred  to  rep- 
reaent  the  Government  among  the  Indians  7  Must  this  Ignoranti  degraded  people  be 
debauched  by  those  who  should  be  their  leaders  and  helpers  7  To  say  nothing  of 
Christianity,  can  we  not  have  men  who  are  decent  and  upright  f  Even  the  Indians 
sometimes  say  they  do  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to  dwell  amid  such  influences — 
a  dreadful  accusation  for  heathen  people  to  make  against  agencies  and  schools  planted 
for  their  elevation. 

This  sketch  is  mildly  drawn.  Such  have  been  too  often  the  condi- 
tions amid  which  the  Indian  schools  have  dwelt.  I  have  introduced 
this  topic  in  the  interest  of  the  great  reform  which  I  believe  the  admin- 
istration is  seeking  to  produce,  and  which  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  Indian  school  system,  and  the  true  elevation  and  civili- 
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zation  of  the  red  men.    The  agencies  shoold  be  centers  of  refining  in- 
flaences,  and  therefore  the  agent  should  be  a  man  of  high  character. 

•  •••••• 

10.  While  the  industrial  part  of  Indian  education  is  exceedingly  well 
carried  on  in  some  of  the  schools,  there  are  others  in  which  it  receives 
too  little  attention.  Especially  should  the  farming  be  more  extensive. 
The  ample  acres  should  be  made  to  yield  larger  incomes.  The  stock 
should  be  increased,  made  more  productive,  and  the  boys  trained  to  care 
for  it.  They  should  also  be  trained  more  thoroughly  in  gardening,  and 
taught  to  raise  a  larger  variety  of  vegetables.  This  would  bo  espe- 
cially civilizing,  for  the  wild  Indian  does  none  of  these  things.  It  would 
also  be  good  husbandry,  good  economy,  and  promotive  of  health.  Not 
the  least  good  would  be  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  ways  and  manners  of  civilized  life  and  in  the  industrial 
arts  is  more  important  than  mere  literary  proficiency.  This  line  of 
instruction  ought  to  be  increased.  The  industries  of  an  agricultural 
people,  with  good  manners  and  morals,  should  rank  highest  of  all  in  the 
curriculum  of  Indian  schools. 

11.  The  irregular  and  sometimes  objectionable  methods  practiced  in 
obtaining  pupils  for  the  large  industrial  schools  has  been  atopic  of  fre- 
quent criticism.  In  the  eagerness  of  the  agents  of  these  schools  to  fill 
up  their  quota,  returned  pupils  who  have  spent  five  or  more  ^ears  at 
some  industrial  school  are  sometimes  gathered  into  another  school  of 
the  same  kind  Some  indolent  young  Indians  are  only  too  glad  to  be 
supported  a  longer  time  by  the  Government.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
very  young  children  whose  proper  place  is  in  a  reservaticto  school  are 
gathered  into  an  industrial  school.  Coming  so  early  in  life,  they  are 
still  too  young  when  their  five  years  have  expired  to  go  back  to  their 
uncivilized  homes  and  withstand  the  unhelpful  influences  which  will 
there  surround  them.  Had  they  passed  through  the  primary  course  in 
the  reservation  school  and  gone  from  there  to  the  industrial  school,  they 
would  have  reached  greater  maturity  before  going  out  into  the  battle 
of  life.  Such  young  children  also  are  not  able  to  reap  the  advantages 
of  industrial  training.  Moreover,  in  the  eager  haste  to  swell  the  number 
of  recruits,  feeble  and  diseased  children  are  often  gathered  in,  only  to 
be  returned  soon  to  their  homes  at  Government  expense,  or  to  die  in 
the  hospital  after  a  lingering  sickness. 

How  can  these  evils  be  remedied  and  the  work  of  securing  the  an- 
nual supply  of  pupils  be  systematized!  In  pursuit  of  information  on 
this  point,  my  predecessor  issued  a  circular  to  the  superintendents  of 
schools  and  to  the  agents  on  reservations  that  he  might  obtain  the 
necessary  data  from  which  to  prepare  a  system  of  regulations  for  the 
better  control  of  this  practice.  His  circular  was  issued  November  21, 
1888.  Mr.  Albro's  official  services  ended  before  he  hfid  completed  this 
work.  It  is  said  that  he  received  about  eighty  returns.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  avail  myself  of  them  and  ascertain  what  light  they  would 
throw  upon  the  subject,  but  after  the  most  exhaustive  search  in  the 
office  they  could  not  be  found.    The  inquiry  is  still  unanswered. 

12.  One  of  the  urgent  duties  of  the  present  is  to  ascertain  what  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  youth  are  not  yet  supplied  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion and  where  they  are  located.  Probably  about  one-third  of  the  forty 
thousand  Indian  school  population  are  now  enrolled  in  school.  But  a 
new  kind  of  life  is  fast  coming  in  upon  the  Indian  race.  In  this  new 
environment  they  can  not  live  as  their  fathers  did,  nor  be  like  their 
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fathers  in  power  to  sustain  themselves  and  maintain  an  independent 
existence.  Tl\oy  can  not  even  be  the  equal  of  their  fathers  in  char- 
acter or  happiness  unless  educated,  for  the  coming  situation  is  to  bo 
different.  It  is  morally  certain  that  without  edacation,  moral  and 
industrial  culture,  they  will  be  more  degraded  and  brutal,  the  most 
odious  of  vagabonds  and  beggars,  augmenting  an  already  large  class 
of  dependent  and  offending  populace.  There  is  no  time  to  lose  in  this 
work.  Where  are  the  ne^y  areas  of  Indian  youth  not  yet  gathered 
into  our  schools?  It  is  hoped  we  will  soon  have  a  census  of  the  Indian 
population  suf&ciently  correct  to  enable  us  to  intelligently  analyze  the 
situation. 

These  destitute  localities  should  be  visited  at  once  and  discriminat- 
ingly inspected.  In  the  most  urgent  and  promising,  foundations  should 
be  laid  for  school  provision.  This  is  the  more  urgent,  because  the  worst 
elements  of  our  civilization  are  rapidly  reaching  these  people  and 
their  environments  are  fast  changing.  The  better  elements  of  our 
life,  therefore,  should  also  be  brought  in  to  lift  them  up,  to  strengthen 
them,  and  enable  them  to  withstand  the  destructive  forces  they  are 
called  to  encounter,  and  to  run  well  the  race  of  life. 

Is  it  said  "  The  Indian  race  is  rapidly  wasting  away  i^  Yes ;  but  a 
large  residuum  in  the  tribes  which  have  already  disappeared  in  their 
organic  forms  has  entered  into  our  existing  populations ;  and  a  very 
considerable  element  in  our  present  Indian  population,  much  of  it 
probably  in  fractional  bloods,  and  not  a  little  also  in  pure  bloods,  if 
well  fostered,  will  yet  be  absorbed  into  our  national  life.  It  must  be 
so.  The  Indian  has  long  been  a  part  of  our  past  life,  and  has  had  his 
representatives  in  high  positions,  from  the  United  States  Senate  down 
to  the  lower  legislative  bodies,  and  in  educational,  editorial,  and  eccle- 
siastical  affairs.  Nor  have  his  representatives  been  disparaged  when 
they  have  possessed  only  a  fraction  of  his  noble  blood.  So  alsp  the 
Indian  must  be  a  part  of  our  natioi\al  future — one  of  the  many  incre- 
ments making  us  what  we  are  yet  to  be. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  practical  question, — In  what  condition  shall  the 
Indian  be  absorbed  into  our  life;  diseased,  degraded,  and  debauched, 
or  elevated,  enlightened,  and  ennobled;  hateful  or  helpful;  faithless 
and  frail  or  full  of  faith  and  fortitude;  a  pauper,  a  vagabond,  a  crim- 
inal, or  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  loyal  citizen  f  The  answer  will 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  tjie  Government  pushes  forward  its 
educational  and  other  civilizing  work  among  our  Indian  populations. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  etc., 

Daniel  Dorchester, 
Superintendent  Indian  Schools^ 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morgan, 

Oannmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.     * 
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BEFOBI  OF  THE  COMMISSIONBE  OF  PATENTa 

Depabthent  of  the  Intebiob, 

United  States  Patent  Offiob, 

WaahingUmj  September  16, 1889. 

Bib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  the  business 
of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1889 : 

Applications  for  patents  received 36,740 

Applications  for  design  patents  received 808 

Applications  for  reissae  patents  received 101 

Applications  for  resigtration  of  trade-marks  received 1,281 

Applications  for  registration  of  labels  received 773 

Caveats  received 2,345 

Total 42,047 

Nmnber  of  patents  granted,  inclnding  reissaes  and  designs 21, 518 

Namber  of  trade-marks  registered 1,  111 

Number  of  labels  registered 312 

Total 22,941 

Namber  of  patents  withheld  for  non-payment  of  final  fees 2, 858 

Namber  of  patents  expired 11,920 

BX0KIPT8  AKD  BXPKNDrrUKSS. 

Beceipts  from  all  sonroes 91,186,597.28 

Expenditures  (inclnding  printing  and  binding,  stationery,  and  contin- 
gent expenses) 999,697.24 

Snrplus 186,859.98 

BALAN'CB  IN  THE  TREASURY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PATENT  FUND, 

June  30,  1888 .' $3,337,666.65 

June  30,  1889 186,859,98 

Total 3,524,526.63 

COMPARATTVE  STATEMENT. 


Date 


Juno  30,  1885 

JnnoSO,  1886 

Juno  30,  1887 

Juno  30,  18Ji8 ".      1,122, 994.  ai 

Jane  30,  1889 1      1,186,557.22 


Receipts. 


$1, 074,  974. 35 
1, 206, 167. 80 
1, 150.  046. 05 


Expenditures. 


$970, 277. 58 
991. 829. 41 
981, 6U.  09 
953. 730. 14 
999.607.24 


INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS,  INCLUDINO  REISSUES,  DE- 
SIGNS, TRADE-MARKS,  AND  LABELS. 

June  30,  l^j 35.688 

June  :iO,  IH8G 38,678 

June  30,  l'!<87 38,408 

June  30,  1888 37,769 

June  30,  1889 39,702 

NUMBER  OP  APPLICATIONS  AWAITING  ACTION  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

Jnlyl,  18a5 5,786 

July  1,  1886 6,772 

Jnlyl,  1887 7,601 

Jnly  1,  ISSr^ 7,227 

July  1,  Ititi) 7,073 
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^rom  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  namber  of  applica- 
tions received,  including  designs,  reissues,  etc.,  was  42,047 ;  that  the 
number  of  patents  granted  was  22,941 ;  that  the  total  receipts  were 
$1,186,557.22;  that  the  total  expenditures  were  $999,697.24,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  $186,859.98  to  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund ;  and  making  a  total  balance  in 
the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  patent  fund  of  $3,524,526.63. 


REPORT  OP   THE    SUPBRINTEITOENT    OP   THE    YELLOW- 

STOISTE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs^  Wyo.j  June  1,  1889. 

Sir  :  Having  been  relieved  from  duty,  with  my  command,  in  this  Na- 
tional Park,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information  this  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  for  the  period  from  August  15, 1888,  to  the  present  date. 

During  the  season  of  travel  to  the  Park,  which  closed  October  31, 
1888,  probably  a  larger  number  of  people  visited  the  Park  than  in  any 
previous  year.    By  a  careful  estimate  from  the  various  hotel-registers, 
and  registers  of  camping  parties,  kept  at  this  place  and  the  Lower  Oey-  ^ 
scr  Basin,  the  number  was  placed  at  about  six  thousand. 

No  disorder  of  any  magnitude  occurred  during  the  season,  and  no 
complaints  of  extortion  or  of  unfair  treatment,  except  such  as  were  in- 
cident to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  hotels  and  the  insufficient  ac- 
commodations which  they  afforded,  were  received. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1888,  a  man  was  arrested  by  one  of  my  scout- 
ing parties  near  the  southern  border  of  the  Park,  having  in  his  posses- 
sion the  outfit  of  a  hunter  and  trapper,  and  to  all  appearances  engaged 
in  trapping  beaver.  He  was  brought  to  this  place,  and  upon  examination 
gave  his  name  as  Andrew  S.  Page,  but  was  identified  as  a  person  who 
was  arrested  in  June,  1887,  under  suspicious  circumstances  near  the 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  and  who  then  gave  his  name  as  John  Andrews* 
He  at  that  time  made  his  escape  from  his  captors,  leaving  his  outfit  in 
their  possession.  He  finally  admitted  that  he  was  the  same  person. 
He  was  then  told  that  if  he  would  produce  any  evidence  of  his  honesty 
of  purpose,  or  would  find  anybody  who  would  vouch  for  his  future  good 
behavior,  his  property  would  be  restored  to  him.  This  he  stated  he 
would  do,  and  was  permitted  to  take  one  of  his  horses  to  go  in  search 
of  the  required  evidence.  He  has  not  since  been  heard  ofi  and  the 
property  which  was  taken  from  him  still  remains  in  custody  at  this 
place. 

September  11,  1888,  one  William  Moore,  an  employ^  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  Association,  was  expelled  from  the  Park  for  repeated  acts 
of  drunkenness  and  dLsorder. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1888,  Thomas  Garfield  was  arrested  by 
a  scouting  party  from  uiy  command,  on  Willow  Creek,  within  the  Park.^ 
ill  the  act  of  trapping  beaver.     He  had  iu  hia  po^^%«vow  ^^^«^^  ^^k^ 
beaver-skins  and  the  freshly-killed  carcaaa  ot  a  \>^«kiN^x.   IS.^'^^a  ^^^ 
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pelled  from  tbe  Park  and  his  outfit  held  subject  to  the  orders  of  yoar 
department. 

A  report  of  this  case  was  made  to  the  Department  September  13, 
1888,  and  instructions  asked  concerning  the  disposition  of  tbe  property 
seized,  to  which  no  reply  has  been  received.  This  man  at  the  time  of 
his  expulsion  made  threats  that  he  would  get  even  with  the  Park.  It 
was  subsequently  ascertained  that  he  came  back  into  the  Park  during 
the  night  of  the  14th,  and  efforts  were  made  to  apprehend  him,  but  with- 
out success. 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  the  non-commis8i6ned  officer  of  my 
command,  in  charge  of  a  detachment  stationed  at  the  Norris  Geyser 
Basin,  discovered  a  fire  in  thick  timber  about  4  miles  from  Norris  in 
the  direction  of  Mount  Holmes.  He,  with  his  detachment,  started  at 
once  for  the  scene  of  the  fire,  and  by  hard  work  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
ing iti  He  found  near  the  place  at  which  the  fire  was  started  the  tracks 
of  a  man,  which,  from  the  character  of  the  imprint,  was  believed  to  be 
Garfield.  This  belief  was  confirmed  by  the  arrest  of  Garfield  ou  the 
trail  leading  from  Mount  Holmes  by  one  of  my  sergeants  stationed  at 
Riverside,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Park.  He  was  again  put  out,  and 
after  hanging  around  the  western  border  of  the  Park  for  a  few  days 
disappeared,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 

On  the  10th  of  February  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  scout  and  guide,  ac- 
companied by  Corporal  William  L.  Boyce,  of  my  troop,  started  on  a 
snow-shoe  scout  through  the  Park.  They  were  overtaken  by  stormy 
weather  and  a  heavy  fall  of  light  snow,  which  made  snow-shoe  travel 
very  difficult,  and  after  visiting  the  different  geyser  basins  returned, 
having  been  absent  ten  days. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  same  two  men  started  again  to  carry  out 
the  object  of  their  previous  expedition,  which  was  to  visit  the  warm- 
spring  basins  on  the  east  side  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  were  the  winter  resorts  of  the  buffalo. 
These  basins,  being  surrounded  by  a  net-work  of  fallen  timber  and 
swampy  ground,  are  well-nigh  unapproachable,  except  when  the  ground 
is  frozen  and  covered  with  deep  snow,  so  as  to  make  snow-shoe  travel 
possible.  The  men  took  with  them  ten  days'  rations  on  their  backs, 
but  were  absent  twenty  days.  They  encountered  unexpected  difficul- 
ties, owing  to  the  soft  character  of  the  snow,  and  some  anxiety  for  their 
safety  was  felt  after  their  absence  had  been  prolonged.  This  expedi- 
tion was  successful  in  locating  the  buffalo  in  their  haunts  of  the  previ- 
ous winter  near  the  hot-spring  basins  on  the  divide  between  the  waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Madison  Kivers.  Although  no  buffalo  were 
seen  east  of  the  Yellowstone,  it  was  evidentfrom  the  abundant  signs  that 
they  habitually  frequented  the  hot-spring  basins  in  this  locality,  some 
of  the  signs  being  quite  fresh. 

The  past  winter  having  been  unusually  mild,  with  a  light  snow-fall, 
was  favorable  to  the  game,  which  has  been  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
Park  in  undiminished  numb(»>rs.  Bands  of  elk  approached  within  sight 
from  this  place  several  mornings  in  succession,  and  a  large  herd 
of  antelope  could  be  seen  from  the  town  of  Gardiner  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  winter.  The  early  disappearance  of  the  snow,  conse- 
quent upon  the  light  snow-fall  of  the  previous  winter,  and  an  early 
spring,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  road  con- 
struction and  repair  in  the  Park,  and  work  was  begun  upou  the  roads 
in  this  vicinity  about  tho  middle  of  March.  Working  parties  were 
sent  into  the  Park  on  15th  of  April. 

Visitors  to  the  Park  began  to  arrive  as  early  as  the  1st  of  May, 
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The  hotels  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association  were  opened  to  vis- 
itors on  the  15th  of  May,  and  at  this  date  there  is  a  fair  volame  of 
travel  to  the  Park. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

I  report  with  great  satisfaction,  that  although  last  season  was  an 
exceptionally  dry  one  and  the  conditions  all  favorable  to  the  spread  of 
forest  fires,  no  destractive  lires  within  the  limits*  of  the  Park  occurred. 
In  this  connection  great  credit  is  due  to  Lieut,  t  M.  Moody,  Twenty- 
second  Infantry,  and  the  detachment  under  his  charge,  as  well  as  to 
the  enlisted  men  of  Troop  M,  First  Cavalry,  for  the  energy  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  displayed  in  their  eilbrts  to  extinguish  and  keep  under 
control  the  many  fixes  which  were  started  by  the  carelessness  of  camp- 
ing parties,  and  from  other  causes.  Many  fires  were  extinguished 
which  would  otherwise  have  wrought  great  destruction. 

LEASES  AND  BUSINESS  PERMITS. 

On  the  22d  day  of  March,  1889,  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association, 
having  surrendered  all  rights  which  it  had  acquired  under  a  lease 
which  had  been  granted  on  the  9th  day  of  March,  1883,  to  Carroll  T. 
Hobart  et  al.y  and  by  the  said  lessees  assigned  to  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Improvement  Company,  and  which  had  been  sold  undeF  a  decree  of 
the  United  States  court  for  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  and  by  virtue 
of  which  sale  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association  claimed  title ;  and  also 
all  rights  under  a  lease  granted  on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1884,  to 
George  W.  Marshall  for  a  certain  piece  of  land  in  the  Park,  and  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association ;  and  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  Association,  by  Charles  Gibson,  its  president,  and 
Charles  Gibson  individually,  having  delivered  up  the  lease  made  by 
the  Department  to  Charles  Gibson  March  20th,  1886,  for  certain  lands 
in  the  Park,  and  the  said  lease  having  been  declared  canceled,  the  De- 
partment, on  the  20th  day  of  March,  1889,  granted  to  the  Yellowstone 
Park  Association  six  leases  of  ground  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  as  follows:  At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  3  acres;  at  Norris 
Geyser  Basin,  1  acre ;  at  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  2  acres ;  at  the  Grand 
Caiion,  2  acres;  at  Yellowstone  Lake,  1  acre,  and  at  the  Thumb  (so 
called)  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  or  on  Shoshone  Lake,  1  acre. 

The  Department  also,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1889,  granted  permis- 
sion, subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association 
to  place  a  naphtha  launch  on  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  the  said  launch  to 
conform  to  certain  specifications. 

February  14, 1889,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  granted  permission 
to  Ole  Anderson,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  engage  in  the  bnsi- 
ness  within  the  Park  of  placing  small  articles  in  the  waters  of  the  hot 
springs,  to  be  incrusted  with  the  deposit  left  by  the  water,  and  of  sell- 
ing such  coated  articles  to  tourists,  the  privilege  being  personal  and 
non-assignable.  On  the  same  date  the  Department  granted  to  Mrs. 
Jennie  Henderson  Dewing,  postmaster  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  the 
privilege  of  keeping  for  stde  in  the  post-office  at  this  place  photographic 
views,  stationery,  etc.,  the  privilege  to  continue  only  during  Mrs.  Dew- 
ing's  term  of  oflice  as  postmaster. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1889,  permission  by  the  Department  was  granted 
to  the  medical  oflicer  attached  to  the  military  force  to  practice  medi- 
cine in  the  Park,  with  the  nnderstanding  that  such  practice  will  not 
conflict  with  any  Army  regulations. 
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TBBSP ASSESS  IN  THE  PARK. 

Attention  is  invited  to  remarks  under  this  head  contained  in  my  two 

previous  reports.    Ko  trespass  has  occurred  since  my  last  report. 

/ 

HOTEL  AOOOMMODATIONS. 

On  this  subject  attention  is  also  invited  to  my  report  for  the  year  1888. 
At  the  date  of  this  report  no  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  accommodations  provided  for  visitors. 

TEANSPOETATION. 

During  the  rush  of  travel  to  the  Park  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  last  the  transportation  facilities  provided  by  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  Association,  through  its  agent,  George  W.  Wakefield, 
were  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  travel.  The  surrounding 
country  was  scoured,  and  animals  and  vehicles  of  every  description 
were  brought  into  requisition.  Many  visitors  were  forced  to  ride 
through  the  Park  in  uncomfortable  and  unsuitable  conveyances,  or 
otherwise  to  forego  the  object  of  their  visit.  Fortunately  no  serious 
accidents  occurred.  This  immunity,  when  the  character  of  the  outfits 
and  drivers  employed  is  considerea,  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  good 
fortune  than  to  any  proper  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  Association  or  its  agents. 

ROADS. 

There  being  no  appropriation  available,  no  road  work  was  done  in 
the  Park  dunng  the  year  1888,  except  some  very  slight  repairs  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  to  open  the  roads  for  travel.  The  appropriation  far 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  having  finally  become  available, 
work  was  commenced  as  early  as  the  18th  of  March  last,  and  has  been 
vigorously  prosecuted  to  date. 

The  road  from  the  northern  border  of  the  Park  to  Gibbon  Cafion  has 
been  put  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair.  The  approach  to  the  hotel  pla- 
teau from  the  Gardiner  Eiver  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  piece  of  road  about  one-half  mile  in  extent.  The 
gap  in  the  existing  system  of  roads,  of  about  3  miles,  between  Swan 
Lake  and  Indian  Creek,  has  been  filled,  and  a  substantial  bridge  placed 
across  Indian  Creek. 

Work  is  now  in  progress  on  the  new  road  through  the  caiion  of  the 

.  Gibbon  Eiver,  with  a  prospect  of  its  completion  to  a  point  beyond  the 

caiion  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.    Work  is  also  in  progress  upon 

the  extension  of  the  road  to  the  Grand  Caiion,  across  Cascade  Creek, 

and  down  the  canon  as  far  as-Lookout  Point. 

PBOTEOTION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PARK. 

The  legislation  by  which  this  National  Park  was  brought  into  exis^ 
ence  was  unfortunately  defective,  in  that  it  failed  to  provide  any  ett*ec^ 
ive  method  for  its  government  or  protection. 

Section  2  of  the  act  approved  March  1, 1872,  provides : 

That  said  public  park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  make  and  publish  sucu  rules  and 
regulations  as  lie  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the  oare  and  management  of  the 
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same.  Saoh  regulations  shall  piovide  for  the  preservation  from  iojaiy  or  spoliation 
of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  cnriosities,  or  wonders  within  said  Park,  and 
their  retention  in  their  natural  condition. 

The  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion  grant  leases  for  building  purposes  for  terms 
not  exceeding  ten  years  of  small  parcelB  of  ground  at  such  places  in  said  Park  as  shall 
require  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  All,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  said  leases,  and  all  other  revenues  that  may  be  derived  from  any  source  con- 
nected with  said  Park,  to  be  expended  under  his  direction  in  the  management  of  the 
same,  and  the  coustruction  ot  roads  and  bridle  paths  therein.  He  shall  provide 
against  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  fish  and  game  found  within  said  Park,  and 
against  their  capture  or  destruction  for  the  purpose  of  merchandise  or.  profit.  He 
shall  also  cause  all  persons  trespassing  upon  the  same,  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
to  be  removed  therefrom,  and  generaUy  shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  such  meas- 
ures as  shall  be  necessary  or  proper  to  fully  oa^ry  out  the  objeote  and  purposes  of 
this  act. 

The  inadequacy  of  mere  rules  and  regulations,  unsupported  by  any 
appearance  of  force  or  penalties  for  their  infraction,  soon  become  ap- 
parent, and  there  has  been  hardly  a  report  rendered  relating  to  the 
Park  (luring  the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence  in  which  the  necessity 
of  some  further  provision  of  law  for  its  preservation  and  government 
has  not  been  urged. 

A  full  account  of  all  the  various  methods  and  expedients  which  have 
been  resorted  to  since  the  establishment  of  the  Park  in  the  endeavor 
to  protect  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  report,  but  brief  allusion 
to  some  of  them  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  and  uncertain- 
ties which  have  surrounded  the  subjeit,  and  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  the  adoption  of  some  definite  and  well-considered 
scheme  of  government.  In  the  summer  of  1882  the  unchecked  vandal- 
ism of  visitors  and  the  destruction  wrought  by  forest  fires  had  reached 
such  a  point,  that  the  application  of  some  remedy  appeared  absolutely 
necessary,  if  any  portion  of  the  Park  was  to  be  preserved,  and  the  De- 
partment, in  despair,  it  would  seem,  of  any  Congressional  action,  de- 
termined, under  the  authority  contained  in  the  act  of  dedication,  to 
lease  considerable  portions  of  the  Park  to  persons  believed  to  be  re- 
sponsible, in  the  hope  that  they  would,  through  self-interest,  give  it 
that  care  and  protection  which  the  Government  had  failed  to  give. 
This  action  of  the  Department  seemed  to  invite  attention  to  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  Park,  and  it  may  be  believed  induced  more  lib- 
eral appropriations,  thereby  permitting  the  employment  of  a  larger 
number  of  assistant  superintendents,  and  at  least  an  attempt  at  better 
protection.  It  was  also  provided  by  the  act  approved  March  3, 1883, ' 
that — 

The  Secretary  of  War,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the  n^essary  details  of  troops  to  prevent 
trespassers  or  intruders  from  entering  the  Park  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
game  or  objects  of  curiosity  therein,  or  for  any  other  purpose  prohibited  by  law, 
and  to  remove  such  persons  firom  the  Park  if  found  therein. 

Under  this  authority  a  troop  of  cavalry  passed  a  portion  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1883  in  the  Park,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  called  upon 
to  engage  actively  in  its  protection. 

The  weakness  of  a  government  unprovided  with  any  means  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  established  rules  continuing  to  be  apparent,  the 
legislature  of  Wyoming,  in  the  winter  of  1884,  passed  "An  act  to  render 
operative  and  ett'ectual  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  within 
that  portion  of  the  £ellowstone  National  Park  lying  within  said  Terri- 
tory, and  to  protect  and  preserve  the  timber,  game,  fish,  and  natural 
objects  and  curiosities  of  the  Park,  and  to  assist  in  preserving  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  therein."    This  act,  which  was  approved  Mardi  6, 
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L8d4,  made  the  portion  of  the  Park  lying  within  Wyoming  Territory  a 
part  of  Uintah  County ;  provided  for  voting  precincts  and  for  the  election 
of  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables;  extended  the  laws  of  Wyoming 
Territory  over  the  portion  of  the  Park  within  that  Territory,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  government  of  the  Park  should  have  the  same  force  in  the  Park  as 
the  laws  of  Wyoming  Territory.    Section  7  of  this  act  provided — 

That  it  shall  be  anlawfal  for  any  person,  whether  resident  or  visitor,  to  defi^oe 
injnre,  or  remove  any  part,  portion,  or  particle  of  the  natural  cnrioeities  or  objecfa 
of  interest,  or  anything  whatev^,  within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  whether 
tree,  rock,  stone,  shrubbery^  earth,  geyser  formation,  grass,  or  anything  whatever, 
except  that  it  may  be  permissible  to  use  timber  or  any  other  thing  not  objects  of 
curiosity  or  of  interest  or  adding  to  the  scenic  attractions  of  the  said  Park,  for  the 
necessary  purposes  of  fuel  or  honse-building  or  any  domestic,  useful,  or  neoeasary 
purpose  not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  any  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Section  8  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  game  of  the  Park,  and 
fixed  pains  and  penalties.  The  act  further  provided  that  a  jail  shonld 
be  established  in  the  Park;  that  the  expenses  of  all  criminal  prosecn- 
tions  and  the  salaries  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  should 
be  paid  by  the  Territory  of  Wyoming;  and  that  one-half  of  the  fines 
assessed  against  offenders  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  shonld  be 
paid  to  the  informers.  • 

Judged  by  the  stringency  of  its  provisions,  this  act  should  have 
afforded  to  the  Park  all  needed  protection,  and  yet  it  completely  failed 
in  its  object.  Vexatious  arrests  were  made  under  the  sweeping  pro- 
visions of  section  7  of  the  act,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  its 
tendency  was  to  defeat  the  principal  object  for  which  the  9'ational  Park 
was  established.  Instead  of  a  <^  pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people,'^  it  seemed  likely  to  become  a  place  where 
visitors  would  be  subject  to  arbitrary  arrest  and  serious  annoyances  for 
the  most  ordinary  and  innocent  actions. 

The  indignation  aroused  by  certain  arrests,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  made  without  sufficient  cause  or  justification,  together  with  the 
uncertainty  which  existed  as  to  the  authority  of  Wyoming  Territory  to 
exercise  judicial  powers  within  a  national  reservation  which  had  been 
placed  by  law  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, caused  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  March  10, 1886. 

The  repeal  of  this  ill-considered  and  unwarranted  act  was  a  necessity, 
but  as  it  was  the  first  and  only  law  under  which  judicial  authority  had 
been  exercised  in  the  Park,  tl\p  first  effect  of  its  abrogation  was  to  leave 
the  Park  in  a  worse  plight  than  ever  before.  It  became  generally  known 
that  the  superintendents  had  no  support  b^^ond  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  and  their  own  personal  force,  and  as  a  result 
the  rules  and  regulations  were  ignored,  while  outlaws  and  vagabonds 
from  the  surrounding  region  made  the  nation's  pleasure  ground  a  place 
of  refuge.  The  hotels  were  frequented  by  gamblers  and  adventurers 
who  preyed  upon  the  unwary  tourist,  while  forest  fires,  originating 
mysteriously  in  remote  and  inaccessible  places,  raged  unchecked. 
During  the  summer  of  1885  a  committee  of  Congress  visited  the  Park 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  «^  into  the  expenditure  of  publioimoney  for 
the  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  administration  of  the  laws  applicable  to 
said  Park,  whether  any  change  should  be  made  in  said  laws  or  the 
boundary  of  the  Park,  and  what  steps,  if  any,  can  be  taken  to  make  of 
practical  benefit  and  utility  that  portion  of  the  public  domain." 
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'    This  committee  remained  in  the  Park  five  days  and  took  a  quantity 
of  testimony  jbearing  upon  the  sabject  of  inquiry. 

The  Park  was  at  this  time  under  the  government  provided  by  the 
Wyoming  statute.  The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  majority  re- 
port of  this  committee,  signed  by  two  members  who  visited  the  Park 
and  one  absent  member,  are  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  this 
subject: 

The  map^nifioent  moimtain  scenery  of  this  Park,  as  weU  aa  the  wonderful  display 
of  the  forces  of  nature  in  foaming  fountains,  boiiine  lakes,  marvelous  and  awe-in- 
spiring geysers,  great  mountain  emeets  of  water,  and  the  great  fedls  of  the  YeUow- 
stone  seem  to  have  fully  Justified  the  policy  of  setting  apart  this  marvelous  region 
as  a  national  park. 

Hotels  are  established,  or  are  being  established,  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  the  most 
interesting  objects,  and  the  persons  to  whom  special  privileges  have  been  given  for 
this  purpose  have  a  special  object  in  protecting  them  from  wanton  injury  by  incon- 
siderate travelers  and  curious  tourists,  even  if  such  protection  was  necessary. 

None  of  these  natural  curiosities,  however,  are  of  a  nature  which  exposes  them  to 
material  injury;  and  if  they  were  so  exposed  to  deterioration  and  injury,  a  much 
larger  force  than  has  ever  been  contemplated  would  be  necessaiv  to  protect  them, 
as  the^  are  not  only  numerous,  but  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 

Nor  is  the  police  force,  superintendent,  and  assistants,  eleven  in  all,  of  special  value 
for  this  purpose.  A  favorite  purpose  has  been  the  protection  of  the  wild  animals — 
buffalo,  elk,  deer,  bear,  etc.— of  the  Park,  animals  which  are  so  rapidly  disappear- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  Great  West.  But  in  so  extended  a  mountain  region  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  even  with  every  reasonable  precaution,  that  these  animius  can  be 

Erotected  from  tne  cupidity  of  the  hunter  and  the  wanton  and  more  than  savage  bar- 
arism  that  has  exterminated  the  herds  of  buffalo  that  a  few  years  ago  pastured  in 
countless  numbers  on  the  ^eat  prairies.  It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  testimony  in  the 
appendix  how  improbable  it  is  that  any  of  these  animals  wiU  for  any  conuderabie 
period  remain,  even  in  imagination,  an  interesting  feature  of  this  Park. 

But  on  the  subject  of  **  utility,"  mentioned  in  the  provision  of  law  under  which 
this  committee  was  appointed,  connected  with  the  real  interests  of  the  Park  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  preservation  of  the  forests, 
which  clothe  with  verdure  the  valleys,  rugged  declivities,  and  mountain  peaks  of 
the  whole  region,  are  of  special  moment. 

These  magnificent  forests,  while  adding  beauty  to  the  rugged  grandeur  of  these 
mountain  ranges,  are  of  the  highest  value  to  extended  regions  of  country. 

In  the  Park  are  found  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  west  of  the  Misidssippi — the 
Yellowstone,  and  Snake  Rivers ;  the  one,  traversing  an  immense  region  of  fertile  land, 
swells  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  while  the  other  is  a  main  branch  of  the  Columbia. 

It  is  made  very  clear  by  the  practical  and  scientific  views  presented  of  this  subject 
in  the  tostimony  already  presented  that  the  regular  flow  of  water  in  these  rivers  is 
greatly  dependent  on  these  forests.  These  mountain  regions  are  of  no  value  for  agri- 
culture, wnile  their  wealth  of  forests  is  of  the  highest  economic  value,  besides  the 
beneficent  influence  they  probably  exert  over  the  rain-fall,  temperature,  and  climate 
of  a  vast  region  of  country. 

The  irrigation  of  the  magnificent  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone  is  believed  greatly  to 
depend  on  the  gradual  and  regular  flow  of  water  in  that  beautiful  river,  greatly  de- 
pendent on  these  protecting  forests.  It  is  believed  that  the  rapid  flow  of  water  from 
these  mountain  regions,  from  barren  range  of  peaks  and  dechvitito>  would  produce 
wide-spread  disast^  in  valleys  even  remote  from  the  mountains. 

It  is  therefore,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  committee,  of  the  highest  moment  that  these 
forests  should  be  protected  from  destruction  either  by  fire  or  the  axe.  To  this  ex- 
tent, having  in  view  at  once  the  beauty  of  the  Park  as  a  delightful  resort  for  the 
people  and  the  value  of  the  great  streams  of  water  that  issue  from  the  mountains,  as 
well  as  the  beni|;^  influence  of  the  forests  on  climate  and  health,  this  Park  ^ould 
receive  the  special  care  of  the  Government. 

The  conmuttee  farther  submit,  for  reasons  above  named,  that  the  region  of  country 
to  the  width  of  30  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  Park  and  8  miles  on  the  south — 
a  mountainous  region  of  the  same  general  character  with  the  Park,  barren  ranges 
covered  with  forest — should  be  reserved  forever  from  sale  and  the  forests  protected 
from  destruction. 

Beyond  the  dedication  of  this  "  tract  of  land  "  as  a  "  public  park  or  pleasure  ground 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  or  the  people,"  and  placing  the  same  under  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  appropriating  of  late  years  $40,000  a  year  for  the 
improvement  of  its  roads  and  providing  a  police  force  for  its  protection.  Congress 
np  to  this  time  has  done  nothing  in  relation  to  the  Park ;  and  yet,  except  in  extor- 
tionate charges  of  those  permitted  to  build  hotels  and  carry  on  bn^ess  in.  thA  B«3^ 
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for  the  pnblio  oonyenienGe,  there  is  no  canse  for  complaint.  The  roada  now  leaeh 
every  object  of  special  interest.  The  Park  should,  as  fur  as  possible,  be  spaced  the 
yandalism  of  improvement.  Its  great  and  only  charms  are  in  the  display  of  the 
wonderfol  forces  of  natore,  the  ever- varying  beanty  of  the  mgged  landscape,  and  the 
sublimity  of  the  scenery.    Art  can  not  embellish  these. 

The  sum  of  monej  heretofore  of  late  years  annually  appropriated  of  $40,000  is  man 
than  ample  to  continue  the  construction  of  roads,  the  salaries  of  the  police  £aroey  wid 
contingencies,  but  the  appropriations  to  each  purpose  should  be  specific  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  the  only  important  duty  of  a  police  force— superintend- 
ent and  assiitants— in  the  Park  is  to  protect  the  finisets  from  fire  and  ax« 

This  report  recommended — 

That  the  boundary  line  dividing  Montana  and  Wyominff  on  the  north  of  Wjoming 
be  changed  so  that  the  strip  of  land  on  the  north  end  of  the  Park  now  in  Montana 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  Wyomins^,  and  that  the  western  line  of  the  Park  be  the  western 
line  of  Wyoming  as  now  established,  and  that  lihe  strip  of  land  8  miles  wide  inmie- 
diately  south  of  the  Park  and  the  strip  of  land  immediately  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Park  to  the  width  of  30  miles  be  reserved  from  sale,  and  a  stringent  law  enacted 
against  the  destruction  of  the  forests  thereon. 

A  report  of  the  minority  of  this  committee,  signed  by  two  memben 
who  visited  the  Park,  states  as  follows : 

While  agreeing  generally  in  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  as  to  the  YellowBtone 
Park,  we  do  not  agree  that  sufilcient  roads  have  been  constructed  in  the  Park.  On 
the  contrary,  new  roads  should  be  constructed  to  many  places  of  interest  in  the  Park, 
and  much  of  the  road  built  at  an  early  day,  and  not  under  the  direction  of  an  en* 
gineer  officer  of  the  Army,  needs  to  be  relocated  and  reconstructed ;  and  while  we 
agree  that  the  most  important  duty  of  the  superintendent  and  assistants  in  the  Pari: 
'^  is  to  protect  the  forests  from  fire  and  the  ax,"  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  in* 
portent  to  protect  the  objects  of  interest  from  injurv,  especially  at  the  hande  of  the 
relic  hunter  and  the  professional  collector  of  specimens,  and  the  game  fronti  in^Juzy 
or  destruction. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  failure  of  Oongress  to  make  any  tap- 
propriation  for  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Park 
and  his  assistants  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  this  report.  The  effect  of  this  failure  was  to  abolish 
these  offices,  and  the  only  method  remaining  for  the  protection  of  the 
Park  was  that  provided  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1883.  Under  this  author- 
ity a  troop  of  cavalry,  under  my  command,  was  ordered  into  the  Park, 
arriving  at  this  place  August  17, 1886. 

All  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  my  administration  of  aflGiuis 
in  the  Park  having  been  previously  reported,  it  will  suffice  to  state 
here  that  the  general  method  of  Park  government  pursued  since  the 
date  above  mentioned  has  been  that  of  a  military  reservation,  re-enforoed 
and  guided  by  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  your  Depart- 
ment and  the  authority  of  the  statute  law. 

During  the  first  year  recourse  was  had  with  considerable  frequency 
to  the  authority  which  permits  offenders  to  be  removed  from  the  Park, 
but  siuce  it  has  become  known  that  the  National  Park  can  not  be  made 
a  resort  for  vagabonds  and  outcasts  and  that  any  serious  or  intentional 
violation  of  the  established  rules  is  quite  certain  to  result  in  arrest  and 
expulsion,  with  possible  pecuniary  loss,  comparatively  little  difficulty 
has  been  experienced.  The  i>enalties  for  violation  of  the  rules  not 
being  severe,  it  has  been  considered  important  to  make  it  generally  un* 
derstood  that  they  could  not  be  violated  without  reasonable  certain^ 
that  detection  with  some  punishment,  or  at  least  inconvenience,  would 
follow.  By  a  liberal  distribution  and  posting  of  the  published  rules 
and  regulations  and  by  timely  admonition  and  warning  it  has  been  the 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  commission  of  offenses  rather  than  to  seek  op- 
portunities to  inflict  penalties. 

The  people  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Park  have  seen  that  their 
interest  lies  in  supporting  the  awtborities  and  in  encouraging  an  observ* 
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ance  of  thel'tiasonable  and  just  regulations  which  have  been  ei^tab* 
lished. 

Hunters  and  trappers  have  not  been  permitted  to  operate  within  the 
limits  of  the  Park,  and  the  jgrame  animals  under  the  protection  afforded 
have  visibly  increased  and  maltiplied.  Grood  order,  peace,  and  quiet- 
ness have  generally  prevailed.  Life  and  property  has  been  secure,  and 
many  thousands  of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  civilized  globe  have 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  wonders  of  nature  undisturbed  by  fears  of 
molestation  or  uncalled  for  espionage. 

These  statements  as  to  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Park  with 
respect  to  law  and  order  are  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  vaunting  the 
superiority  of  present  methods  of  government  and  protection  over  all 
others,  but  to  show  that  by  the  use  of  an  organized  and  disciplined 
force,  respect  for  the  established  rules  and  regulations  and  the  rights 
of  life  and  property  can  be  maintained.  And  it  is  believed  that  to  the 
extent  in  which  the  present  method  of  government  and  protection  is 
an  improvement  upon  formei^methods  it  is  due  to  the  visible  power  and 
force  of  the  National  Government  as  represented  by  the  military  garri- 
son in  the  Park. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred^  that  the  claim  is  made  that  a  military  govern- 
ment is  the  only  one  practicable  for  the  Park,  or  even  that  it  is  the 
best  adapted  or  most  suitable.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  no  efBi- 
cient  protection  can  be  given  to  the  Park  without  the  support  of  a  well- 
organized  and  disciplined  police  force  of  some  description. 

In  my  report  to  your  Department  for  the  year  1886  I  recommended 
the  following  appropriations  for  the  protection  of  the  Park : 

For  pay  of  one  saperintendent $3,000 

For  pay  of  one  chief  game-keeper 1,200 

For  pay  of  ten  assistant  game-keepers 9,000 

For  pay  of  one  chief  of  police..., 1,800 

For  pay  of  twenty  policemen.... ..-. 18,000 

For  pay  of  one  clerk ••••  •• *. 900 

Total 33,300 

I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem of  roads  and  the  increase  of  summer  travel  the  number  of  policemen 
should  be  increased  to  thirty,  thus  making  the  total  to  be  paid  for  sala« 
ries  $42,300.  The  equipment  of  this  force  would  probably  cost  $6,500 
additional,  making  the  cost  of  protection,  not  counting  the  subsistence 
of  necessary  animals,  $48,800. 

In  view  of  previous  appropriations  made  for  this  purpose  this  estimate 
may  appear  somewhat  excessive,  and  yet  from  my  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  I  am  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  accomplish  the  object 
sought  with  a  less  force  of  civilians  or  with  decreased  salaries  must  re^ 
suit  in  failure.  This  sum  would  also  appear  moderate  when  compared 
with  the  annual  amount  expended  in  the  support  of  the  military  force 
which  now  performs  the  duty  of  protection  in  the  Park. 

The  present  status  of  this  subject  with  reference  to  the  employment 
of  a  military  force  for  the  protection  of  the  Park  is  in  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory condition.  The  uncertainty  which  surrounds  it  may  be  presumed 
to  preclude  the  establishment  of  a  military  post  in  the  Park  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  for  a  garrison  large  enough  to  perform  the  duties  of  Park 
protection  well  and  efficiently  without  risking  any  impairment  of  mili- 
tary efficiency  in  the  force  so  employed,  and  necessitates  the  employ- 
ment of  temporary  and  less-eifective  means  with  a  maximum  of  discon^- 
fort  to  the  troops  so  employedt  < 
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The  officer  in  commaDd  of  the  troop  has  doriDg  the  pftst  three  years 
performed,  in  <additioQ  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  those  civil  daties 
which  pertain  to  the  office  of  the  saperintendent  of  the  Yellowstone 
]^ational  Park  withoat<  compensation  other  than  such  recognition  of 
his  services  as  has  been  accorded  by  your  Department.  In  alluding 
to  this  subject  there  is  no  intention  of  complaining.  The  daties  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  have  been  cheerfully  and  willingly 
performed,  as  they  will  doubtless  be  by  other  officers  of  the  Army 
under  like  circumstances.  But  it  is  an  exceedingly  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  aifairs  which  ought  not  to  prevail  indefinitely  and  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

The  time  would  seem  to  be  fully  ripe  for  a  definite  settlement  of  the 
question  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  protection  and  govern- 
ment of  the  !Natioual  Park,  and  as  my  connection  with  the  Park  ceases 
with  the  renditon  of  this  report,  I  deem  it  a  suitable  time  to  urgently 
Invite  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  subject 

The  annoyance  experienced  by  the  htfnting  operations  of  bands  of 
Bannock  Indians  from  the  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi  Agencies  in  Idaho  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  communications  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  -during  the  past  two  years.  In  the  month  of  January  Ias( 
copies  of  certain  reports  rendered  by  Peter  Gallagher,  Indian 
agent  at  the  Fort  Hall  Agency,  and  J.  M.  Keedham,  of  the  Lemhi 
Agency,  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  having  been 
furnished  me  for  my  information,  and  in  the  reports  a  general  denial 
that  the  Indians  referred  to  had  hunted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Park 
having  been  made,  I,  on  the  12th  of  February  last,  submitted  to  the 
Department  a  report  on  the  subject  supported  by  a  number  of  affida- 
vits. The  receipt  of  this  report  not  having  been  at  this  date  acknowl- 
edged, and  as  the  subject  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  your  attention,  I  append  it  to  this  report,  marked  A. 

In  my  experience  in  connection  with  this  National  Park  I  have  been 
very  forcibly  impressed  with  the  danger  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the 
greed  of  private  enterprise.  AJl  local  influenqe  centers  in  schemes 
whereby  tie  Park  can  be  used  for  pecuniary  advantage.  In  the  un- 
surpassed grandeur  of  its  natural  condition  it  is  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  nation ;  but  if  under  the  guise  of  improvement  selfish  interests 
are  permitted  to  make  merchandise  of  its  wonders  and  beauties  it  will 
inevitably  become  a  by- word  and  a  reproach. 

In  the  last  two  annual  reports  which  I  have  submitted  to  your  De- 
partment I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  services  ren- 
dered in  the  protection  of  this  National  Park  by  Mr.  Edward  Wilson, 
the  scout  and  guide  employed  at  this  station  under  the  authority  of  tbe 
War  Department.  In  taking  leave  of  the  National  Park  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  again  bear  witness  to  his  faithful,  zealous,  and  courageous  per- 
formance of  the  difficult  duties  with  which  he  has  been  charged. 

I  have  this  day  transferred  to  Capt.  F.  A.  Boutelle,  First  Cavalry, 
the  records  of  tbe  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
the  public  property  pertaining  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
which  I  am  accountable,  and  certain  property  which  has  been  taken 
from  persons  violating  rule  5  of  the  Eules  and  Regulations  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  together  with  your  instructions  of  the  24th 
ultimo  for  the  disposition  of  the  same  which  were  received  yesterday. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Moses  Habsis, 
Captain  First  Cavalry. 

The  Seceetaey  of  the  Inteeiob, 

Washington^  D,  O. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  BEPORT  OP  THE   SUPERINTENDENT  OP 
THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washingtorij  D.  C: 

Having  assumed  the  daties  of  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone 
•National  Park  only  one  month  ago,  my  report  for  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1889,  will  naturally  be  very  brief. 

I  have  been  favored  by  Capt.  Moses  Harris,  First  Cavalry,  my 
predecessor,  with  a  perusal  of  his  report  closing  his  administration  of 
afiairs  of  the  Park  May  31, 1889.  It  will  be  found  very  comprehen- 
sive and  interesting.  His  management  has  left  matters  in  the  Park 
in  so  healthy  a  condition  that  little  trouble  is  apprehended  in  its  gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  for  making  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  Park,  but  while  making  a  tour  with  Senators  Hoar,  Allison,  Hale, 
Pugh,  and  Dolph  I  was  impressed  with  the  danger  that  exists  of  its  utter 
ruin  as  a  Park  by  forest  fires.  There  is  no  equipment  for  fighting  fires, 
and  I  am  sure  that  without  proper  appliances  a  fire  well  under  way  in 
any  part  of  the  Park  would  be  uncontrollable,  and,  besides  destroying 
its  beauty,  would  be  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  countries  receiving 
their  water  supply  from  this  great  reservoir. 

A  great  deal  of  damage  has  already  been  done  to  the  Park  by  fires, 
but  t^ere  are  still  thousands  of  acres  of  dense,  low-grade  pine  timber 
which  protects  the  snow  from  the  sun^s  rays,  and  retards  the  melting 
until  late  in  the  season.  A  rapid  melting  of  the  snows  of  this  region 
would  (Certainly  be  attended  by  freshets  on  both  sides  of  the  conti- 
nental divide.  The  unruly  character  of  Snake  and  Missouri  Bivers  in 
high  water  are  too  well  known  to  deserve  comment.         / 

If  this  wonderland  is  considered  worth  preservation  a  liberal  appro- 
priation should  at  once  be  made  to  be  used  in  clearing  away  the  down 
timber  for  100  yards  on  eaeh  side  of  the  roads  and  trails.  Many  par- 
ties pass  through  the  Park  camping,  and  many  of  the  fires  which  occur 
are  traced  to  them.  I  do  not  believe  they  are,  as  a  rule,  willfully  care- 
less, but  they  often  leave  their  fires  believing  them  out,  when  in  fact 
they  are  not,  and  the  winds  soon  fan  the  embers  into  flames.  It  may 
become  necessary  to  establish  regular  camping  grounds,  at  intervals  of 
a  few  miles,  when  the  camps  can  be  examined  every  morning  by  per- 
sons cliarged  with  the  duty,  and  all  remaining  fires  extinguished.  As 
fires  often  occur  at  a  distance  from  water,  there  should  be  supplied  two 
or  more  water  wagons,  drawn  by  four  mules,  a  number  of  folding  rub- 
ber buckets,  axes,  and  shovels.  The  rubber  buckets  could  be  carried 
on  horses.  The  tanks  could  be  filled  at  the  nearest  streams  and  hauled 
to  the  fires.  It  very  often  happens  that  fires  get  into  the  dead  roots  of 
trees,  where  they  can  not  be  reached  by  shovels  and  axes,  and  such  fires 
have  to  be  watched  for  days,  or  until  they  are  burned  out,  while  a  few 
buckets  of  water  would  put  them  out  at  once. 

Except  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  there  are  no  suitable  hotels  in 
the  Park.  I  believe  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association  intend  erecting 
good  buildings  as  fa^st  as  possible.  The  work  on  their  buildings  has 
been  greatly  impeded  by  the  regulations  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  live 
timber  in  the  Park.  Your  recently  received  authority  for  the  cutting 
of  the  necessary  timber  for  the  erection  of  hotels  will  greatly  facilitate 
matters. 
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The  Park  is  so  far  from  the  supply  of  both  labor  and  material  tiiat 
the  work  is  slow.  The  breaking  of  a  single  piece  of  the  saw-mill,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  sickness  or  incapacity  of  a  workman  broaght  oat  from 
St.  Paul,  will  stop  the  work  until  they  can  be  replaced. 

The  hotel  at  the  Grand  Cafion  will  be  completed  this  season,  and  the 
one  at  the  lake  is  so  far  under  way  that  mechanics  can  work  on  it  tliis 
winter  and  have  it  ready  for  next  season. 

That  portion  of  the  statute  which  prescribes  that  no  hotel  shall  be 
erected  within  440  yards  of  any  object  of  interest  is  very  embarrassing; 
and  I  think  should  be  modified  to  read  220  yards.  A  special  casein  point 
is  the  hotel  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin;  it  is  about  250  yards  from  "Old 
Faithful"  geyser  and  is  situated  on  the  only  good  site  for  a  hotel  building 
in  that  basin.  From  its  porch  every  active  geyser  in  the  basin  can  be 
seen.  To  inforce  the  440-yards  proviso  would  be  to  push  the  hotel  back 
out  of  sight  of  many. 

The  work  on  the  roads  through  the  Park  is  being  pushed  vigorously 
by  the  engineer  corps  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Lieut.  William 
P.  Graighill,  Engineer  Gorps,  and  by  the  close  of  the  season  travel  will 
be  greatly  improved. 

There  is  much  down  timber  on  the  trails.  This,  with  promised  assist- 
ance from  the  engineer  party,  I  hope  to  have  removed  very  soon. 

The  game  seen  in  the  Park  appears  so  remarkably  tame  that  I  be- 
lieve with  time  many  varieties  will  become  so  gentle  that  they  will  have 
little  greater  fear  of  man  than  the  animals  seen  in  eastern  parks. 

With  a  small  appropriation  I  believe  an  inclosure  on  the  roadside 
oould  me  made  and  stocked  with  elk  and  deer  and  antelope,  so  as^  be 
seen  by  all  tourists  passing.  The  only  expense  attending  their  support 
would  be  a  little  hay  for  winter. 

From  what  I  can  learn,  the  Park  until  recent  years  was  considered 
by  many  living  in  the  neighborhood  little  else  than  a  fine  hunting- 
ground.  I  think  most  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  hunting  in  the 
Park  have  now  a  feeling  of  proprietary  interest  and  recognize  that  the 
protection  afforded  the  game  makes  it  a  safe  breeding-ground,  and  that 
there  will  be  more  game  in  the  acyacent  country  if  the  animals  while 
in  the  Park  are  not  disturbed. 

The  camivora  of  the  Park  have,  in  common  with  other  animals,  in- 
creased until,  I  believe,  something  should  be  done  for  their  extermina- 
tion. This  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  letter.  If  the  propo- 
sition is  favorably  considered  the  work  should  be  done  by  persons  under 
my  control. 

In  passing  through  the  Park  I  noticed  with  surprise  the  barrenness 
of  most  of  the  water  of  the  Park.  Besides  the  beautiful  Shoshone  and 
other  smaller  lakes  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  as  fine  streams  as 
any  in  existence  without  a  fish  of  any  kind.  I  have  written  Gol.  Mar- 
shall McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Gommission,  upon  the  subject,  and  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  him  manifesting  a  great  interest.  I  hope  through 
him  to  see  all  of  these  waters  so  stocked  that  the  pleasure-seeker  in  the 
Park  can  enjoy  fine  fishing  within  a  few  rods  of  any  hotel  or  camp. 
There  are  other  reasons,  too,  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  The 
stocking  of  these  waters  will  add  vastly  to  the  breeding* grounds  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri  and  Snake  Rivers  and  add  immeasurably  to 
the  food  supply  obtained  from  those  waters. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  is  earnestly  asked  to  the  fact  that  the 
boundary  of  the  Park  is  not  marked,  and  only  known  by  the  descrip- 
tion contained  in  the  statute.    I  beUeve  persons  have  hunted  aiMl 
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trapped  within  the  Park,  and  may  again  do  so,  through  ignorance  of 
its  bonndaries.  A  (sarvey,  a  small  slashing  through  the  timber,  and  the 
piling  of  a  few  rocks  in  tiie  open  country  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
should  cost  very  little. 

If  the  guarding  of  the  Park  is  to  remain  a  military  duty  it  should 
be  settled  by  law  as  soon  as  possible  and  this  station  recognized  as  a 
military  post.  It.  is  now  considered  a  cantonment  and  the  troops  in 
cantonment.  The  temporary  buildings  are  insufficient  and  not  as 
comfortable  as  at  other  posts.  Estimates  for  additional  quarters  are 
disapproved  upon  the  grounds  that  the  station  of  troops  in  the  Park  is 
temporary. 

A  suitable  residence  for  the  Superintendent  is  necessary,  and  if  an 
appropriation  could  be  obtained  for  such  a  building  it  would  greatly  re- 
lieve the  pressure  now  felt  by  officers  on  duty  in  the  Park. 

The  most  embarrassing  features  of  Park  administration  appear  to 
be  tne  want  of  any  law  except  such  as  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  establishing  rales  and  regulations. 

So  far  as  the  Superintendent  is  concerned  he  can  make  no  distinction 
between  the  offense  of  breaking  a  small  piece  off  a  formation  or  break- 
ing a  tourist's  head,  carrying  away  a  bit  of  incrustation  or  carrying 
away  a  tourist's  trunk.  I  know  little  of  civil  law,  and  have  no  remedy 
to  propose.  I  only  suggest  that  something  should  be  done,  leaving  the 
system  to  others  of  experience. 

I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  Cfchemes  are  on  foot  looking  to  the  cut* 
ting  off  of  a  portion  of  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Park.  If  the 
preservation  of  the  game  of  the  Park  is  worthy  of  consideration  this 
should  be  strongly  opposed,  as  some  of  the  principal  winter  ranges  ot 
elk  and  buffalo  are  in  the  part  proposed  to  be  cut  off. 

Inclosed  herewith  is  a  meteorological  record  of  the  post,  kept  at  the 
post  hospital;  also  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  care  and  preservation  of 
the  Park  under  civil  administration  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891.  It  will  appear  large,  but  I  am  confident  a  lesser  number  of  em- 
ployes can  not,  with  the  probable  increase  of  travel,  perform  the  duties 
to  your  satisfaction. 

F.  A.  BOUTELLE, 

Captain^  First  Cavalry^ 
Acting  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


EEPOET  OP  THE  SUPEEDSTTENDENT  OF  THE  HOT  SPEINQS 

EESEEVATIOK 

Hot  Spbings  Eesbbvation, 
Office  op  the  Supebintendent, 

Hot  SpringSj  Arhj  August  14, 1889. 

Sib  :  In  obedience  to  the  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  July 
19, 1889, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1889. 

As  I  took  charge  of  this  office  and  entered  upon  my  duties  here  oi^ 
June  19, 1889,  my  incumbency  covers  but  a  smsdl  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  the  operations  of  this  office  to  be  embraced  in  this  report. 
All  of  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  operations  of  the  office  for  said 
year  were  under  the  administration  of  my  predecessor. 
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This  reservation,  although  originally  containing  four  entire  sections 
and,  nominally,  2  miles  square  by  sectional  numbers,  contains  but 
2,529.10  acres.  The  Hot  Springs  Oommissioners,  appointed  under  the 
acts  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1877,  and  December  16, 1878^  sub- 
divided the  original  <<  Hot  Springs  Beservation  ^  as  follows : 


Hot  Springs  Mountain '• 264.93 

North  Moontain S84.74 

Sugar  Loaf  Mountain 129.02 

Weet  Mountain 281.94 

City  lots 1,270.10 

Area  of  streets  and  aUeye a 358.37 

Total  area ••- 2,529.10 

The  four  mountains  mentioned  above,  containing  an  area  of  900.63 
acres,  constitute  the  ^'  permanent  reservation,"  and  are  *^  forever  re- 
served from  sale  and  dedicated  to  public  use  as  parks.''  (Act  of  Con« 
gress  approved  June  16, 1880,  sec  3.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  city  lots  laid  out  by  the  Hot 
Springs  Gommissioners,  the  number  awarded  to  individuals,  the  num- 
ber sold  and  donated,  and  the  numb^  unsold  and  now  under  the  care 
of  this  office,  viz : 

Total  number  of  lots  laid  ont 2,019 

Awarded  to  individnala 1,435 

584 
Sold  and  donated .•••. • •— —      258 

Unsold 326 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Government 
and  under  the  immediate  care  of  this  office  are  embraced  in  four  sepa- 
rate tracts,  aggregating  900.63  acres,  and  326  city  lots  situated  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  city.  The  "  permanent  reservation  "  covers  the  four 
mountains  already  mentioned.  This  is  subdivided  into  four  separate 
and  detached  tracts  with  exterior  or  boundary  lines  aggregating  about 
11  miles.  These  mountains  are  largely  covered  with  trees,  and  are 
rocky,  rugged,  and  precipitous.  There  is  not  a  road  or  bridle  way  over 
and  across  them.  They  are  surrounded  by  lands  belonging  to  individ- 
uals and  a  population  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  12,000.  Under  these 
conditions  I  am  instructed  that ''  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  the  cutting  or  removal  of  trees  and  shrubs,  sod,  earth,  or  rocks, 
or  anything  belonging  to  the  reservation,  unless  such  removal  is  for 
the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  reservation  or  increasing  the  usefulness 
of  the  same,  and  then  only  under  the  specific  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent." These  duties  are  being  pertbrmed  as  well  and  fully  as  the 
limited  means  and  help  at  my  command  will  permit.  The  side  walls 
and  arch  of  rubble  masonry  erected  by  the  Government  over  Hot 
Springs  Greek  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  culvert  is  answering  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  ' 

There  are  thirteen  persons  and  copartnerships  owning  bath-houses  or 
bath-house  sites  or  claims  on  the  permanent  reservation  who  paid  water 
rent  for  the  year  just  closed.  The  names  of  these  houses,  sites,  or  claims, 
the  number  of  tubs  paid  on  and  the  monthly  receipts  from  each  €kre  as 
follows : 
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Tmht.  ,A»««Bt» 


Hew  Bector. . 
Little  Rector 
Bi);Iroii ..... 
Saperior 


apei 
Id  I 


Old  Hide 

Unnamed  (leased  site). 

Independent 

Palace 

Bone  Shoe . ........... 

Magnesia 


Ox»rk. 
Ramroe^sber^. 
Lamar 


It 
SI 

St 

» 

S3 


SS 
18 


12.50 


SIM 


Total 


m 


t7.50 
7&fO 

49w08 
18«l88 


.00 


The  <^  Little  Sector"  is  purely  in3rtliicaL  No  house,  no  tabs,  no  water : 
bat  the  ^'  water  renf  is  paid  each  month  in  advance.  The  ^'  Unnamed, " 
leased  site,  is  anoocnpied  and  has  no  existence  whatever  except  an  on- 
expired  lease,  a  brief  history  of  which  was  submitted  to  yoo  in  my  let- 
ter of  Jaly  24, 1889.  The  <*  water  rent "  on  this  site— 20  tobs,  #50— is 
paid  montiily  in  advance. 

There  are,  indading  tibie  25  imaginary  tabs,  312  tabs  in  the  bath- 
hoases,  leased  sites,  and  claims  on  the  permanent  reservation  paying 
water  rent — ^monthly,  $780;  annnally,  89,360. 

There  are  six  persons  or  copartnerships  owning  bath-hoases  or  claims 
off  the  reservation  who  paid  water  rent  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Hi 

Avenne , 

Itockafellow 

Grand  Central 

Hot  Springs 

French ^... 

Sompter .....•• 

Total 


Tube. 


20 

$50.00 

SO 

50.00 

11 

87.50 

12 

30.00 

1 

10.00 

4 

IflLOO 

71 


177.50 


The  ^'French"  is  not  in  existence,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  some 
two  or  three  years  ago.  The  "Sumpter''  is  a  hotel  without  tubs.  The 
^^  water  rent  ^  on  each  is  paid  monthly  in  advance.  Including  these 
two,  there  are  six  houses  off  the  reservation  paying  a  water  rent  on 
71  tubs  of  $177.50  per  month  or  $2,130  per  annum. 

The  Arlington  Hotel  is  on  the  permanent  reservation  and  pays  an 
annual  rental  of  $1,000^  which  is  paid  quarterly  in  advance. 

I  am  unable  to  report  the  exact  amount  of  expenditures  for  the  year. 
My  predecessor  reserved  that  data  from  the  files  of  this  office  when  he 
retired.  But  from  the  monthly  statements  sent  to  this  office  during  the 
year  by  the  depository  of  public  funds  at  Little  Eock,  Ark.,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  submit  a  close  approxiim  \te.  This  gives  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  year,  $6,368.90. 

The  account,  receipts  and  expenditure!),  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Receipts — 

Water  rent $11,490.00 

Gronndrent ^ 1,000.00 

12, 400. 00 
EzpeDditures: 

Salaries,  expense,  repairs,  Improyements,  etc 6,368.90 

Balance » 6,191.10 
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This  shows  a  net  income  to  the  Oovemment  on  account  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation  of  $6,121.10  for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  free  bath-hoase  is  an  institution  set  apart  by  Congress,  where 
the  afflicted  poor  may  come  and  take  the  baths  witiiout  price  or  hin- 
drance. '^  The  superintendent  shall  provide  and  maintain  a  sufficient 
number  of  free  baths  for  the  use  of  the  indigent."  (Act  of  Congress 
approved  December  16, 1878.)  Under  these  conditions  we  furnish  aboat 
450  free  baths  each  day,  except  Sundays.  This  aggregates  about  12,000 
per  month,  and  72,000  per  year.  It  is  with  much  inconvenience  and 
crowding  that  this  number  can  be  accommodated  with  the  present  ca- 
pacity of  the  house  and  pools ;  and  the  number  of  the  afflicted  poof 
seeking  free  baths  is  constantly  increasing.  Hie  attention  of  the  De- 
partment has  been  called  to  the  dilapidate  condition  of  the  free  bath- 
house building  in  three  of  the  annual  reports  submitted  by  my  prede- 
cessor. In  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887, 
he  said: 

The  pools  are  so  smaU  (9  feet  square)  that  sometimes  standlDg  room  is  not  to  be 
had  in  them.  The  building  itself  is  a  piece  of  patchwork,  of  mde  constraotioiiy 
thrown  together  at  different  periods,  the  women's  side  being  oontraotedy  bat  fairly 
comfortable  otherwise,  whilst  the  part  set  aside  for  men  is  a  small,  flimsy  ahaaty, 
nninhabitable  in  severe  weather.  Its  entire  appearance  and  reality  is  stunted,  mean, 
and  shabby ;  not  in  accord  with  the  beneyolent  designs  of  the  Departm^ty  and  un- 
worthy to  be  owned  by  this  great  Goyemment. 

What  more  need  be  said  nojE^  f 

In  this  connection^  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  thaty 
in  relation  to  the  n*ee  bath-house,  the  law  imposes  the  duty  directly 
upon  the  superintendent  to  ^^  provide  and  maintain  a  sufficient  number 
of  free  baths  for  the  use  of  the  indigent,"  but  has  left  that  ofDcer 
wholly  powerless  to  do  anything  without  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Laterior. 

Something  ought  to  be  done  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  free  bath- 
house and  bathing  pools.  Oongress,  by  act  approved  October  2, 1888^ 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  that  purpose,  but,  with  theexcep^fion 
of  preparing  and  submitting  to  the  Department  plans,  etc.,  for  the  im- 
provements contemplated  by  Congress,  nothing  has  been  done.  I  rec- 
ommend that  this  subject  receive  early  attention. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  October  2, 1888,  the  sum  of  $31,000  was 
appropriated  <'  for  providing  a  system  of  reservoirs,  pumps,  and  piping, 
and  for  other  purposes  necessary  to  the  collection  and  economical  dis- 
tribution of  the  hot  water."  This  is  a  much  needed  improvement.  Some 
surveys  in  relation  to  this  work  have  been  made,  but  beyond  that  noth- 
ing has  been  done,  so  far  as  I  am  informed.  The  present  snpply  of  hot 
water  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  bath-houses  now  in 
operation.  There  is  an  abundance  here,  but  more  than  one-half  of  it 
runs  to  waste.  I  greatly  fear  that  the  in<sreased  demand  for  hot  water 
consequent  upon  the  completion  of  the  commodious  bath-houses  now 
under  construction,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  open  to  the  public  on 
or  before  January  1, 1890,  can  not  be  supplied  under  the  present  system 
of  collection  and  distribution.  It  appears  to  be  almost  certain  that  un- 
less some  important  changes  and  improvements  be  made  within  the  next 
few  months,  the  Government  will  find  itself  under  obligations  to  furnish 
more  hot  water  than  it  can  control  and  distribute  under  the  present 
system.    I  therefore  respectfully  call  special  attention  to  this  subject 

On  the  west  front  of  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain  reservation,  between 
the  Arlington  Hotel  and  Beserve  avenue  and  the  bath-house  building 
line  and  Central  avenue,  there  is  a  plot  of  ground  about  1,400  feet  long 
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and  averagiDg  some  60  or  70  feet  wide—being  an  area  of  about  two 
acres — that  was  set  in  lawn-grass  and  young  shade-trees  last  fall  and 
winter  by  my  predecessor.  This  is  a  level  plat,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  bath-houses  and  on  the  west  by  Central  avenue,  the  principal  street 
and  thoroughfare  of  this  city.  The  culvert  over  the  creek  is  beneath 
it  the  entire  length,  having  been  filled  in  and  leveled  after  the  completion 
of  the,  masonry  work  over  the  creek.  It  is  admirably  located  for  a  small 
park,  in  feet,  it  is  the  only  piece  of  ground  in  "the  valley'*  owned  by 
the  Goveniment  that  is  at  all  suited  for  such  a  purpose.  The  young 
trees — about  300  in  number^transplanted  and  the  grass  seeded  last 
fell  and  winter,  are  doing  fairly  well,  owing  to  seasonable  rains  to  this 
date.  But  as  considerable  of  the  area  is  immediately  over  the  arched 
creek,  the  arch  being  covered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  feet, 
and  all  of  the  filling  being  principally  of  day  and  gravel  from  excava- 
tions near  by,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  great  dlanger  of  losing  the  lawn 
and  very  many  if  not  all  of  the  young  shade-trees  when  the  dry,  hot 
weather  of  the  summer  and  fall  comes  on,  unless  some  provision  is  made 
for  water  and  for  liberal  sprinkling  during  the  hot,  dry  season.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  preserving  and  maintaining  this  small 
park.  But  without  a  supply  of  water  for  the  purposes  indicated,  the 
work  and  money  already  expended  on  the  grounds  mentioned  will  be 
almofit  if  not  entirely  lost,  and  the  Oovemment  will  own  a  barren, 
dusty  plat  of  ground  along  the  principal  street  of  this  city  where  there 
ought  to  be  a  green,  shady,  and  attractive  park,  a  convenient  place  for 
out-of-door  rest  for  the  invalids  who  come  here  for  treatment.  I  trust 
that  this  subject  will  receive  early  and  favorable  consideration. 

I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  concurrent  opinions  and  rec- 
ommendations in  relation  to  certain  improvements  as  held  and  expressed 
by  a  continuous  line  of  officials  who  have  been  assigned  to  duty  here 
since  the  Government  took  charge  of  this  reservation.  Under  tilie  act 
of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 1877,  <<  Hot  Springs  Mountain  "  was  set 
apart  as  the  *'  permanent  reservation."  But  the  Hot  Springs  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  under  said  act,  p*fter  looking  over  the  grounds  and 
becoming  femiliar  with  the  surroundings,  in  their  final  report  said : 

The  Commission  also  recommend  a  reservation  by  Congress  from  sale  of  aU  the 
land  included  in  the  blocks  covering  the  moontains.  These  lands  are  not  needed  for 
any  purpose  but  as  pnblic  iirounds  or  parks,  covered  by  shade-trees. 

The  chief  engineer  appointed  by  said  Commission,  in  his  final  report, 
said: 

The  lines  shown  in  the  general  plan  upon  the  mountain  blocks  are  simply  designed 
to  suggest  the  location  of  possible  carriage  roads,  which  may  be  constructed  for  drives 
at  some  future  day. 

Acting  upon  these  recommendations,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  plans 
suggested,  Congress,  by  act  approved  June  16, 1880,  made  the  following 
reservation : 

Sbc.  3.  That  those  divisions  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  known  as  the  mount- 
ainous districts,  not  divided  by  streets  on  the  maps  made  1iy  the  Commissioners,  bnt 
known  and  defined  on  the  map  and  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  as  North  Mount- 
ain, West  Mountain,  and  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  be,  and  the  same  a(e  hereby,  forever 
reserved  from  sale  and  dedicated  to  public  use  as  parks,  to  be  known,  with  Hot  Springs 
Mountain,  as  the  permanent  reservation. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Kelly,  the  first  superintendent  of  this  reservation,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Department,  dated  November,  1877,  asked  for  a  civil  engineer 
^^  to  lay  off  the  mountain  in  drives  and  walks,"  and  said : 

Hot  springs  Mountain  is  susceptible  of  being  made  one  of  the  most  beautifUl  ind 
attractive  parks  in  the  country. 
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The  following  extract  is  from  the  report  sabmitted  to  the  Department, 
nnder  date  of  October  31, 1882,  by  Mr.  Alonzo  Bell,  late  Assistant  Sec- 
retory of  the  Interior,  who  visited  Hot  Springs  in  that  year  on  official 
business  in  connection  with  this  reservation : 

The  reservation  of  the  West  and  North  Monntains,  thereby  securing  from  spoHation 
the  fine  timber  which  covers  them,  was  a  public  blessing,  and  will  add  materialhr  to 
the  f atnre  beaaty  and  comfort  of  the  place.  The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  these 
mountains  will  be  laid  out  into  beautiful  parkB,  with  paths  skirting  their  shady  sides, 
and  conveniently  arranged  outlooks  on  their  summits,  from  which  the  visitor  can 
e^Joy  the  wild,  magnificent  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  reservation  of 
these  springs  by  the  United  States  carries  with  it  certain  responsibilities  which  can 
not  be  Ignored,  and  which  no  spirit  of  false  economy  should  evade.  The  money  ralae 
of  these  springs  is  beyond  estimate:  their  therapeutic  value  can  not  be  descnbed  in 
doUars  and  cents ;  they  belong  to  tnose  inestimable  gifts  of  natnre,  fireely  bestowed, 
without  price,  yet  priceless ;  a  boon  to  suffering  humanity  that  should  never  be  re- 
stricted or  monopoBzed  by  any  combination  of  individuals.  The  design  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  retaining  in  itself  control  of  these  waters  wiu  to  afford  to  the  ffreateat 
number  the  greatest  possible  good,  and  by  wise  regulations  prevent  the  possibility  of 
extortion.  The  springs  were  to  be  the  property  of  the  States,  the  common  heritage 
of  all  the  people,  free  from  local  management,  prejudice,  or  sectional  controL  They 
were  to  be  purely  national  in  their  character,  within  the  reach  of  aU.  •  •  •  The 
trust  reposed  by  the  people  in  the  United  States  is  a  sacred  one.  It  can  not  be  wholly 
discharged  by  simply  supervising  the  fiow  of  the  waters.  The  higher  obligation 
rests  upon  it  to  fully  develop  the  possibilities  of  the  springs,  hj  exhaustive  soieniifio 
investigation,  and  by  carefully  attending  to  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  reser- 
vation and  its  surroundings.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  United  States,  Hot 
Springs  should  become  the  great  national  sanitarium  of  the  continent,  its  health- 
giving  waters  attracting  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  natural  scenery, 
beautified  by  art,  inviting  thousands  to  it,  as  a  resort  where  health  and  pleasure  may 
be  found  in  a  pure  atmosphere  and  agreeable  climate. 

Saperintendents  Hamblen  and  Field  nrged  the  improvement  of  that 
portion  of  the  reservation  dedicated  to  pnblic  nse  as  parks.    Superin- 
tendent Field,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, . 
1885;  aptly  said ; 

Having  faith  in  the  remarkable  curative  properties  of  the  springs,  and  since  the 
Government  holds  them  in  trust  for  the  public  good,  with  an  implied  obligation  to 
extend  their  benefits  as  much  as  possible,  I  think  the  place  should  be  made  attract- 
ive, so  that  the  afflicted  may  be  induced  to  come,  and  so  prolong  their  stay  as  to  reap 
the  fhll  benefit  of  the  waters.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  I  recommend  that  a  sum  of 
money  be  appropriated  for  the  ornamentation  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain ;  at  least 
that  walks  and  seate  be  provided  along  its  western  slope,  near  the  sources  of  the 
springs,  so  that  invalids  can  have  some  retired  and  picturesque  spot  for  exercise  and 
rest.  Though  naturally  beautiful,  and  susceptible  of  being  made  a  charming  resort, 
it  is  a  wilderness,  unfrequented  except  by  an  occasional  tramp. 

The  foregoing  opinions,  arguments^  and  facts  are  presented  in  be- 
half of  my  earnest  plea  for  an  appropriation  to  improve  and  beautify 
a  portion  of  the  permanent  reservation,  by  clearing  the  underbrush 
and  laying  out  and  building  walks  and  drives  about  the  mountains. 
It  IS  a  noteworthy  fact  that  those  who  have  been  on  the  ground  and 
made  personal  investigations  concur  in  the  recommendation  that  these 
Improvements  be  made. 

Many  thousands  of  people  visit  this  marvelous  valley  each  year,  and 
the  number  is  constantly  increasing  as  the  years  come  and  go.  Each 
of  the  numerous  wonderful  cures  adds  additional  fame  to  the  mystic 
powers  given  to  these  waters  by  agencies  unknown  to  man.  The  effect  is 
known  and  felt  by  thousands,  but  science  and  learning  have  so  far  failed 
to  discover  or  report  the  cause.  They  are  truly  one  of  nature's  gracious 
blessings  to  man.  The  location  of  the  Hot  Springs  here  in  this  narrow, 
rugged  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  spurs  of  the  Ozark  Mountain,  may 
be  puzzling  to  man,  but  the  inscrutable  and  beneficent  purposes  of  the 
Creator  will  become  manifest  at  the  appointed  time.  These  springs  are 
no  longer  of  local  concern  and  reputation.    Their  name  and  fame  have 
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become  national  and  world-wide.  The  afiSicted  from  the  lakes  and  the 
seas  and  from  snnny  climes  and  distant  shores  come  here  to  be  made 
whole,  and  are  not  disappointed.  Capital  and  skill  from  many  States 
have  been  attracted  here  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  necessities  of 
the  thousands  of  visitors.  Private  capital  and  enterprise  have  done 
and  are  doing  much  in  that  direction.  Spacions  and  well-appointed 
hotels  and  bath-houses  are  being  erected.  Indeed,  this  city  seems  to 
have  been  born  again. 

It  wonld,  then,  appear  proper  and  seasonable  for  the  Oovernment  to 
keep  pace  with  this  grand  onward  march.  Congress  has  reserved  the 
four  mountains  overlooking  this  ^^  valley  of  vapors  "  from  sale,  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  public  use  as  parks,  where  the  visitor  may  have  quiet 
and  rest  and  invigorating  atmosphere  and  enjoy  scenery  that  is  charm- 
ing, sublime,  and  beautiful.  Private  capital  is  doing  much  more  in  this 
direction  than  the  Government.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government 
will  at  least  keep  pace  with  private  enterprise. 

I  therefore  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  not  less  than  $10,000  be  made  by  Congress,  to  be  expended  in 
clearing  the  underbrush  and  otherwise  beautifying  Hot  Springs  Mount- 
ain and  in  laying  out  and  building  walks  and  drives  around  and  over 
the  mountains  constituting  the  permanent  reservation. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frank  M.  Thompson, 

SuperinteiidenL 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washingtotif  2>.  C 


EBPOET   OP   THE  AEOHITEOT   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

CAPITOL. 

Ofpiob  op  Arohitegt  United  States  Capitol, 

Washingtonj  D.  0.,  July  1, 1889. 

Sir  :  As  relates  to  the  progress  made,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  on 
the  various  works  under  the  control  of  this  office,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following : 

the    CAPITOL. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  building  in  good  repair,  there  have  been 
various  improvements  made  thereto. 

The  steam-heating  has  been  extended  to  the  committee-rooms  and 
Senate  library,  in  the  attic  story,  of  the  old  portion  of  the  building. 

New  steam-boilers  have  been  placed  in  the  vaults  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives. 

The  Senate  boilers  have  been  in  use  all  last  winter,  and  have  afibrded 
an  increase  of  power,  with  a  perceptible  saving  of  fhel.  The  House 
boilers  have  not  yet  been  used. 

Drinking-fonntains  have  been  placed  in  the  connecting  corridors  of 
each  wing  of  the  building,  at  a  cost  of  $1,202.37,  leaving  $297.63  on  hand 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  purpose.   . 

The  pictures  in  the  Eotunda  have  been  protected  by  strong  brass 
railings,  at  a  cost  of  $390,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $110  on 
account  of  that  work. 
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The  oonstruotion  of  a  tunnel,  for  use  with  a  i>ower  elevator,  £»  the 
Honse  wing  is  well  underway. 

The  heating  apparatus  of  both  wings  have  worked  satisfactorily  dur- 
ing the  last  session.  The  temperature  of  the  House  has  never  bees 
higher  than  71  degrees  or  lower  than  69  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  any  day 
during  the  winter  months.  This  equality  of  temperature,  considering 
the  fluctuation  of  the  number  of  persons  visiting  the  galleries,  is  re< 
markable. 

The  Sawyer-Man  Electric  Company,  have  used  the  electric-lighting 
plant  in  the  Senate  wing  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  so  far  as  the  lights 
are  conoemed,  but  as  the  system  used  is  considered  objectionable,  the 
plant  has  not  been  accepted,  and,  in  consequence,  no  payment  on  acooont 
of  the  same  has  been  made. 

As  the  whole  subject  of  electric  lighting  of  the  House  wing  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  B^dings  and  Qronnds,  noth- 
ing further  will  be  done  in  extending  the  present  plant  until  further 
authority  is  given  by  Congress. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  made  with  the 
Blectric  Lighting  Company  to  permit  the  use  of  the  present  apparatus 
next  session,  or  until  such  time  as  Congress  may  make  some  definite 
arrangement  for  this  lighting. 

OAPITOL  TEBBAOES. 

The  marble  and  granite  works  of  the  terraces  and  stair-ways  are 
nearly  completed ;  and  it  is  expected  that  some  of  the  interior  rooms 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  importance  given  to  the  western  trout  of  the  Capitol  by  the  con- 
struction of  this  terrace  seems  to  require  that  the  central  portion  of 
the  building  be  extended  and  remodeled,  which,  when  done,  should  be 
constructed  of  marble,  as  are  the  porticoes  of  the  wings. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  this  proposed  improvement. 

CAPITOL  GBOUNDS. 

Of  these  grounds,  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  landscape  architect 
reports : 

The  lower  parts  of  the  terrace  of  the  Capitol  having  been  oompleted,  the  gmdiQg 
and  flnishlng  of  the  slopes  in  connection  with  them  have  been  oontinaed,  and  planta* 
tions  have  been  made  sdons  the  base  of  the  structure.  The  thinning  and  re-adjnsi- 
ment  of  other  plantations  have  continued  as  the  expansion  by  growth  of  the  earlier 
planted  trees  and  shrubs  has  given  occasion. 

The  plantations  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trees,  been  very  healthy,  and 
their  rate  of  growth  continues  to  be  remarkable. 

The  proposed  construction  of  the  ventilating  and  air  duct,  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Capitol,  will  require  the  removal  of  a  considerable  amount  of  earth,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  for  a  little  larger  undulation  of  the 
surface  of  the  slopes  below  the  line  of  walk  which  the  air*duct  will  cross,  and  which 
leads  northwardly  from  the  foot  of  the  western  stair-case.  This  will  be  an  improve- 
ment that  would  have  been  made  sooner  but  for  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  material 
from  a  distance. 

SENATE  STABLES  AND  ENGINEHOUSE. 

Various  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  these  buildings, 
at  a  cost  of  $400. 

FISH  COMMISSION  BUILDINa. 

The  Armory  Building,  on  the  Mall,  city  of  Washington,  has,  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  act  approved  March  2, 1889,  been  arranged  and  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ofQces  of  the  Oommissioner  of  Fisheries^ 
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and  the  work  is  so  far  advanced  at  this  date  as  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sioner to  vacate  the  cented  premises  heretofore  occupied  as  his  offices. 
A  large  frame  storehouse  has  also  been  constructed  in  connection 
with  this  building,  for  storing  material  connected  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

OOUBT-HOTJSB,  WASHINGTON,  D.  0, 

Large  coal-vaults  have  been  constructed  at  the  north  ftont  of  this 
building,  at  a  cost  of  $2,400. 

Sundry  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  interior  of  the  building  also, 
costing  $1,000. 

BOTANIC  GABBEN. 

Among  the  most  important  improvements  made  at  this  place  were 
supplying  and  putting  in  place  new  hot- water  boilers  for  the  conserva- 
tory and  putting  down  granolithic  pavement  at  the  First  street  en- 
trance. 

All  the  smaller  buildings  have  been  kept  in  reasonably  good  repair, 
a  large  amount  of  painting  and  glazing  having  been  done  to  them. 

The  injury  done  to  the  conservatory  by  the  storm  of  September  17, 
1888,  has  been  repaired.  These  damages  were  extensive^  for,  besides 
the  breakage  of  about  two  thousand  lights  of  glass,  the  heavy  iron 
chimney-cap  was  blown  off,  some  of  the  iron  ribs  of  the  dome  were 
broken,  and  one  wall  of  the  building  was  bulged  six  inches  out  of  line. 

The  cost  of  these  repairs  was  paid  out  of  t£e  fund  provided  for  the 
usual  annual  repairs,  and  in  consequence  some  work  which  was  estimated 
for  had  to  be  omitted,  as  the  repairs  to  the  conservatory  were  imperativei 
the  most  valuable  plants  in  the  collection  being  stored  in  this  building. 

The  disbursments  under  each  head  made  by  the  disbursing  agent  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  works  within  named,  are  given 
herewith  somewhat  in  detail. 

FOR  WOBK  AT  THB  CAPCTOL  AND  FOB  QBNBRAL  BEPAIB8  THBRBOF. 

PftvroUg,  mechanics' labor,  etc 125,163.62 

Labor,  by  voucher • 990.29 

Painto,  oils,  and  glass 1,208.09 

Materials  for  plumbing  and  steam-fitting 1,876.91 

Hardware,  iron,  etc 1,120.77 

Hauling  and  expressage 57.84 

The  care  and  repairing  clocks  in  Rotunda  and  Statuary  Hall 100. 00 

Forage 144.00 

Stationery 115.91 

Silver  and  nickel  plating 158. 90 

Bricks,  lime,  and  sand 104.40 

Grate-bars  and  fire-brick ^ 145. 13 

Brushes,  brooms,  sponge,  soap,  etc 558.62 

Lumber 957.56 

Asphalt  concreting 8.00 

Chimney-caps , 264.00 

Coal 43.70 

Material  for  covering  doors 82.13 

Harness ^ 20.00 

Eepairs  to  engines  and  for  material • 972.68 

Flooring  tile 266.95 

Miscellaneous 104.28 

Balance  unexpended 536^22 

Total • 35,000.00 

Amount  appropriated  October  2, 1887 •••••• •••...«««    ^^<y^.«^ 
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THZ  CAPITOL  TBRBACBS. 

Paviollfl,  Uboren,  mechanioB,  etc -. $47,296.70 

I>abor,byvoocher - 846.  U5 

MMrble  and  granite  work 58,319. 46 

Bricks,  lime,  cement,  and  sand 14,261.25 

Boiled-iron  Deams 3,904.05 

Granolithic  and  artificial  stone  pavement • 2,977.50 

Vanlt  lights,  cast-iron  work,  etc 775.50 

Flnmblng  and  gas-fitting  material 1,449.57 

Hardware  and  metals 87L74 

Bronze  work ^  ^ 1,139.65 

Lumber ^ 1,300.30 

Laying  stone  flagging 158.02 

Hanling  and  expressage »• 193.90 

Coal 124.75 

Adyertising • 2.48 

Stationery 5.50 

Miscellaneons — • 25.20 

Balance  unexpended  ••••• • — .., 56,394,67 

Total 190,047.09 


ATailable  Jnly  1, 1888 190,047.09 

THX  OAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

Pay-rolls,  laborers,  mechanics,  etc 15,375.72 

Labor,  on  yoncher • 163.65 

Trees  and -plants 475.06 

Gravel,  sou,  fertilizer,  seed,  etc 872. 04 

Asphaltic  pavement • •••  1,046.56 

Salary  and  expenses,  landscape  architect ^.. 544.09 

Bronze  and  wronght-iron  work •• 439. 03 

Tools  and  hardware «• 244.79 

Artificial  stone  pavement.  ..•• 299. 50 

Paints  and  oils 32.38 

Tinwork 29.00 

Lnmber 176.15 

Brooms • 103.75 

Plumbing  and  material 94.34 

Hauling  freight,  and  express 79.12 

Balance  unexpended 24.74 

Total 20,000.00 


Amount  appropriated  October  2,  1887 20, 000. 00 


LIGHTING  CAPITOL  AND  GROUNDS. 


Gas  service 16,706.51 

Pay-rolls,  lamp-lighters,  and  plumbers 3,328.00 

Gas-fixtures,  and  other  material 474.95 

Electric  lighting  service 3,476.41 

Stationery  (record  book) j 12,00 

Balance  unexpended 2.13 


Total 24,000.00 

Amount  appropriated  October  2,  1887 24,000.00 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT,  SENATE. 

Electric  lamps,  for  fixtures  and  for  connections  and  other  material 251.65 

Balance  unexpended 18,714.31 

Total 18,965.96 

Available  July  1,  1888 18»965.96 
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BTKAM  B0ILBB8,  H0U8S  WnTQ. 

Pay-rolls,  laborers,  mocliaiucB,  etc «. $2,933.05 

Abendrotli  &  Root  Mannfactnring  Company  for  steam-boilers.  ^ 7, 066. 00 

Fire-clay  and  bricks • • ^  750.31 

Steam-pipe,  fittings,  andiron  work ^98.95 

Advertising -^ 15.78 

Balance  unexpended ..••• • 1,836.91 

Total :..  12,000.00 

Amount  appropriated  October  2,  1888 ^ 12,000.00 

FOR  ARTIFICIAL  PAYEMZKT  AND  FOR  FOUNTAIN  IN  FRONT  OF  TERRACE. 

« 

Bronze  lamji-posts  and  vases  « ~ $1,139.55 

Draugbtsman u ~ 60.00 

Balance  unexpended ••» 27,800.45 


Total 29,000.00 

Amount  appropriated  October  2, 1888 15,000.00 

Amount  appropriated  March  2, 1889 14,000. 00 

29,000.00 

ALTERATION  AND  REPAIRS,  ARMORT  BUILDING. 

Pay-rolls,  laborers,  mechanics,  etc 2,031.73 

Lumber  and  joiner  work 998.81 

Steam-fitting  and  material 996.19 

Plumbing  and  gas-fittiog  and  material 533.04 

Painting  and  for  materials 479.96 

Plastering 430.00 

Tin  and  copper  work 369.97 

Paper-hanging 121.45 

Hardware 120.85 

Gas-fixtures 61.65 

Balance  unexpended ^ 856.35 

ai  

Total 7.000.00 


# 


\ 


Amount  appropriated  March  2,  1889 7,000.00 

Very  respectfnlly, 

Edward  Clark, 
Architect  United  States  Capitol. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior.  ,  ^ 


EEPOET  OF  THE  UTAH  COMMISSION. 

Salt  Lake  City,  September  23, 1889. 

Sir:  The  Utali  Commission  respectfully  submits  the  following  report 
of  its  proceedings  during  the  past  year: 

Immediately  after  the  election  for  Territorial  officers  held  in  August, 
1888,  the  Commission  began  the  work  necessary  for  the  November  elec- 
tion, at  which  a  Delegate  to  represent  the  Territory  in  Congress  was  to 
be  chosen,  by  causing  a  thorough  revision  of  the  registration  lists 
throughout  the  Territory,  which  was  completed  dniing  the  month  of 
September. 

The  election  was  held  on  the  6th  day  of  November,  1888,  and  was 
general  except  in  a  few  precincts,  the  voters  in  which  fuled  to  take 

Ab89 « 
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safficieDt  interest  to  appear  and  vote,  althongh  judges  of  election  had 
been  appointed  for  each  of  said  precincts. 

Under  the  anthority  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
22, 1882,  entitled  ^'An  act  to  amend  section  5352  of  the  Eevised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the  Commission,  on 
the  3d  day  of  November,  1888,  appointed  a  canvassing  board  composed 
ot  five  reputable  citizens  of  the  Territory,  three  of  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  party,  and  two  of  the  People's  party,  viz,  Orlando 
W.  Powers,  Henry  W.  Lawrence,  Robert  W,  Cross,  Lewis  W.  Hills,  and 
Frank  J.  Cannon,  to  canvass  the  returns  of  said  election  and  declare 
the  result. 

This  board  of  canvassers  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Commission  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  on  P'riday  the  16th  of  November,  1888,  and  organized  by 
each  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  and  electing  a  chairman  and 
secretary  from  their  number.  It  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  Commis- 
sion,'proceeded  to  canvass  the  returns  of  said  election,  as  the  same 
had  l)een  returned  to  the  Commission  by  the  various  election  boanls, 
and,  as  the  result  of  said  canvass,  reported  to  the  Commission  that  John 
T.  Caine  had  received  10,127  votes,  B.  N.  Baskin  had  received  3,484 
votes,  and  Samuel  B.  Thurman  had  received  511  votes,  and  that  there 
were  7  scattering  votes  cast ;  and  upon  said  canvass  and  report,  the  said 
John  T.  (]aine  was  declared  elected,  and  given  the  proper  certificate 
of  his  election  as  Delegate  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress  from  UtaJi  Terri- 
tory. 

The  aggregate  of  votes  cast  during  the  two  years  since  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  Congress  which  took  effect  on  the  3d  of  March,  1887,'and 
is  known  as  the  ^^  Edmunds-Tucker  Act,"  upon  the  basis  of  the  votes 
cast  for  members  of  the  legislative  council,  is  as  follows : 

Votes  cast  in  1887 16,150 

Votes  cast  in  1889 20,495 

Increase  in  1889  over  1887,  4,342,  or  26t%^  per  cent. 

An  election  was  held  in  August,  1888,  for  a  portion  of  the  county 
ofiQcers  in  each  county  in  the  Territory,  at  which  the  aggregate  vote 
cast  was  16,012,  a  falling  off  of  1,138  votes  from  the  August  election  of 
the  year  previous,  while  at  the  election  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  held 
on  the  6th  of  !N'ovember,  1888,  the  aggregate  vote  cast  was  14,129,  which 
was  2,021  votes  less  than  were  cast  at  the  August  election  in  1887  and 
883  votes  less  than  were  cast  at  the  August  election  in  1888.  This  fall- 
ing off  in  the  votes  cati  oe  reasonably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
greater  interest  is  taken  in  those  elections  at  which  members  of  the 
legislature  are  chosen,  which  is  manifest  in  the  increased  vote  of  1889 
over  that  of  1887,  although  a  portion  of  this  increase  is  doubtless  caused 
by  the  influx  of  population  which  is  continually  coming  into  the  Terri- 
tory. 

The  comparatively  meager  vote  for  Delegate  in  Congress  may  be  par- 
tially accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  the  People's  party,  or  the  Mormons, 
are  largely  in  the  majority  in  the  Territory,  and  while  the  Liberal  party, 
or  the  Gentiles,  as  they  are  called,  felt  sufficient  interest  to  name  a  can- 
didate a}id  to  preserve  their  party  organization,  it  was. done  without 
the  remotest  prospect  or  hope  of  success,  and  great  numbers  remained 
away  from  the  polls.  It  is  also  probable  that  many  of  the  People's 
party,  regarding  the  success  of  their  candidate  as  assured,  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  vote  where  it  was  attended  with  any  considerable  incon- 
veuienoe, 
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Since  oar  last  report^  tbe  Oommission  has  caased  nmnicipal  elections 
to  be  held  in  the  following  cities  and  towns : 


• 

Cities  and  towns. 

Counties. 

Citiea  and  towns. 

Coonties. 

1.  Enhraim  Citv • 

San  Pete. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bearer. 
Utah. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sommit. 

18.'ParkCit7 

Snmmit. 

2    Fofintaifi  ArAdn i.. ....... 

14.  Ogden 

Weber. 

3.  Mauti       

15.  Briffham  Citv............ 

Box  Elder. 

4    BenvcrCitv  

16.  BearBiver 

Do. 

3.  Aloine  Citv 

17.  CMTinne  City  T,,,.T...... 

Da 

a    Pavson      ................. 

18.  Grantsville 

Tooele. 

7.  Plf^iifuint  Gro"«^e  .r^...*.... 

19.  Tooele  City 

Do. 

8.  Snanish  Fork 

Kane. 

9.  Lohi 

2L  Monroe..... 

Sevier. 

10.  AincriGan  Fork  ........... 

22.  FUlmore 

29.  Belfer 

Millard. 

11.  SDriDffville 

Wasatch. 

12.  Cbalvflle 

FrovfL  the  organization  of  the  Gommission  to  the  present  time,  the 
registrations  and  elections  held  under  its  sapervision  have  been  free 
from  all  charges  of  fraud  and  unfairness,  with  a  single  exception. 

In  February,  1889,  at  the  municipal  election  for  the  city  of  Ogden,  in 
Weber  County,  there  was  a  very  bitter  contest  between  the  opposing 
parties,  in  which  the  Liberal,  or  Non-Mormon  party,  prevailed  over  the 
People's,  or  Mormon  party,  and  carried  the  election  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  city. 

The  leaders  of  the  People's  party  claimed  that  there  had  been  frauds 
perpretrated  by  the  Liberal  party  sufficient  to  bring  about  this  result, 
both  in  the  matter  of  registration  and  at  the  polls. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  these  charges  of  fraud  no 
action  has  been  brought  to  test  the  legality  of  the  election  tf  any  officer, 
either  as  to  the  manner  of  registration,  or  as  to  illegal  voting  at  the 
polls,  or  as  to  the  canvass  of  the  returns.  Nor  has  any  specific  charge 
of  fraud  ever  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Gommission,  but 
only  general  charges  mskle  through  the  party  newspapers  or  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  People's  party,  wholly  unsupported  by  proof. 

The  commission  has  no  information  of  anything  like  fraud  being  im- 
puted in  any  case  to  the  commission,  but  only  to  its  agents  in  the  per^ 
sous  of  the  registrars  and  judges  of  election  appointed  by  it. 

The  Commission  deem  it  just  to  itself  to  state  that  it  has  studiously 
endeavored  in  all  instances  to  ap^point  the  fiery  best  men  to  be  procured 
who  will  accept  the  positions,  selecting  in  each  instance  discreet,  sober, 
honest,  fair-minded  men,  as  free  from  partisan  influence  and  bias  as 
practicable,  and  has  invariably  urged  upon  them  to  do  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all  citizens  of  the  Territory,  without  reference  to  creed  or 
religion,  and  where  an  abuse  of  power  by  those  appointed  as  registrars 
or  judges  has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commission  it  has 
not  hesitated  in  its  action,  but  has  promptly  removed  such  persons 
from  ofOlce. 

This,  however,  we  are  gratified  to  say,  has  occurred  in  but  few  in- 
stances, and  the  Commission  takes  great  pleasure  in  bearing  witness  to 
the  fidelity  and  efficiency  with  which  the  majority  of  its  appointees  have 
discharged  their  difficult  duties,  and  to  the  uniform  fairness  of  the 
elections  throughout  the  Territory. 

The  complaiat  most  frequently  made  to  the  Gommission  is,  that  the 
registration  lists  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  of  Ogden,  contain  each  a  large 
number  of  names  of  persons  who  can  not  be  found  on  inquiry  and  search, 
and  that  they  are  kept  there  by  the  registration  officers  to  enable  the 
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Liberal  party  to  have  the  namea  represented!  by  persoDS  who  aro  not 
legal  voters. 

It  has  not  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commission  in  any 
way  that  this  fraud  has  been  perpetrated  in  a  single  instauce£  feat  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  seeming  fears  of  leading  members  of  tiie  People's 
party  the  Commission  proceeded  to  Ogden  prior  to  the  last  election, 
and  held  a  conference  with  the  registrars  and  jadges  of  election  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commission,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  leaders  and 
official  representatives  of  the  People's  party,  and  agreed  upon  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  the  approaching  election  which  were  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,  and  the  Commission  has  since  heard  no  complaint  in  regard  to 
the  fairness  of  that  election,  and  docs  not  believe  that  the  frauds  an- 
ticipated therein,  or  those  charged  in  the  former  elections,  were  at- 
tempted to  be  practiced. 

The  whole  trouble  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  registration  lists 
complained  of  is  owing  to  the  laws  in  regard  to  registration  and  elec- 
tions enacted  by  the  territorial  legislature,  which  is  the  creature  of  and 
dominated  the  People's  party,  or  Mormon  party,  and  those  laws  must 
be  amended  before  any  right  of  complaint  will  exist. 

All  registered  voters  have  been  required  to  take  the  oath  prescribed 
by  law  before  being  registered,  and  these  oaths  are  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  probate  court  of  the  respective  counties. 

In  making  the  revision  of  the  registration  lists  the  registrar  is  required 
<^to  make  careful  inquiry  if  any  person  whose  name  is  on  his  list  has 
died  or  removed  from  the  precinct,  or  is  otherwise  disqualified  as  a 
voter  of  such  precinct,  and,  if  so,  to  erase  his  name  therefrom."  (Com- 
piled Laws  of  Utah,  Vol.  1,  page  319,  sec.  240.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  he  can  only  erase  names  while  revising 
the  lists  when  he  has  satisfactory  information  that  the  registered  voter 
"has  died  or  removed  from  the  precinct,  or  is  otherwise  disqnalified.as 
a  voter."    The  simple  fact  that  he  does  not  find  him  is  not  sufficient. 

After  the  revision  it  is  provided  that  the  lists  be  posted  for  fifteen 
days,  and  for  hearing  objections  to  the  right  to  vote  of  any  person  reg- 
istered until  sunset  of  the  fifth  day  prece<ling  the  election,  but  this  is 
restricted  by  a  somewhat  remarkable  provision  of  the  statute,  as  follows: 

Said  objections  shaU  be  made  by  a  ^aalilied  voter  in  writiD|2:,  delivered  to  said 
justice  (under  the  Edmunds  law  the  registrar  acts  instead  of  the  justice  as  mentioned 
in  the  Territorial  act),  who  shi#l  issue  a  written  notice  to  tbe  person  objected  to, 
stating  tbe  place,  day  and  hour  when  the  objection  will  be  hearcf.  The  person  nuxA- 
ing  the  objection  shall  servCf  or  cause  to  he  served^  said  notice  upon  the  person  objected  to, 
and  sJmU  also  make  returns  of  such  service  to  the  justice  before  whom  the  objeeHon  shall  he 
heard.    (Comp.  Laws  Utah,  320,  321,  sec.  246.) 

There  is  no  other  provision  in  the  law  for  purging  the  registration 
lists,  and  it  is  impossible  to  serve  the  notice  required,  if  the  person  ob- 
jected to  has  died,  removed,  or  is  absent  and  can  not  be  found,  and  if  it 
be  a  fact,  as  alleged,  that  many  names  of  non-voters  are  upon  the  lists, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  law  and  not  of  the  registrars,  and  the  law  should 
be  amended. 

When  the  Commission  was  first  organized,  it  was  a  matter  of  grave 
consideration  with  the  able  men  then  composing  it,  headed  by  that  wise 
and  sale  counselor  ex-Governor  Alexander  Eamsey,  as  chairman,  as  to 
the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  in  discharging  the  very  responsible  as 
well  as  delicate  trust  committed  to  its  direction. 

After  mature  thought  and  deliberation,  it  was  unanimously  consid- 
ered by  the  Commission  that,  under  the  act  of  Congress  establishing 
it,  the  duty  of  the  Oonnnistsion  was  to  so  shape  its  policy,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  afi'airs  committed  to  it,  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
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spirit  of  the  laws  of  Oon^n^ess  regarding  tbe  principal  and  perhaps  sole 
object  in  view  in  its  creation  to  be  the  extinction  of  polygamy,  and  the 
stamping  out,  as  far  as  possiblCi  of  all  polygamous  inflaences  and  tend* 
encies/ 

How  best  to  accomplish  this  was  a  grave  qnestion,  and  was  ap- 
proached with  som«  hesitation  and  much  serious  thought,  but  as  sub- 
sequent events  have  shown,  was  determined  wisely. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  22,  1882,  commonly  known  as  the 
<^  Edmunds  law,"  cut  off  polygamists,  bigamists,  and  those  who  might 
thereafter  be  convicted  of  kindred  offenses,  from  exercising  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  from  the  privilege  of  holding  oflBce  in  the  Territory,  and 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  exclude  all  such  persons  from 
participating  in  the  elections. 

The  Commission  did  not,  however,  consider  this  to  be  the  sole  object 
of  the  law,  but  that  it  was  also  intended  to  make  those  offenses  which 
were  practiced  by  the  Mormon  people  in  direct  violation  of  the  law,  and 
which  were  under  the  ban  of  civilization  everywhere,  odious. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  thorotighly  convince  the  Mormon 
people  of  its  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  to  impress  them  with  the  idea 
that  the  Government,  through  its  authorized  agencies,  meant  that 
iK)lygamy  should  be  punished  and  eradicated,  and  its  sovereign  power 
in  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  crime 
should  be  respected  and"  obeyed  by  all  people  within  its  Jurisdiction 
and  limits,  the  Commission  adopted  the  rule  of  appointing  registrars, 
wherever  practicable,  from  the  Gentile  or  non-Mormon  element  of  the 
population,  believing  them  to  bo  more  in  harmony  with  the  attempts  to 
carry  out  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  than  members  of  the 
other  party,  and  in  the  matter  of  judges  of  election,  the  law  requiring 
three  persons,  it  appointed,  wherever  they  could  be  found,  two  out  of 
the  three  from  the  non-Mormon  element.  In  many  precincts  none  but 
Mormons  were  to  be  found,  and  in  such  places  Mormons  were  ap- 
pointed. They  have  thus  had  representation  upon  all  election  boards, 
and  entire  control  of  some. 

This  policy  of  the  Commission  has  been  steadily  pursued  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and,  it  is  believed,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as 
evidenced  by  the  steady  increase  of  the  anti- Mormon  vote,  and  by  the 
abandonment,  except  in  some  remote  districts,  of  the  open  practice  of 
those  offenses  for  the  suppression  of  which  the  law  was  enacted. 

Notwithstanding  these  results,  this  line  of  policy  haa  not  met  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  non-Mormon  element,  which  has  repeatedly 
urged  the  Commission  to  the  adoption  of  moi'e  stringent  regulations, 
some  of  which  were  not  only  considered  by  the  Commission  to  be  of 
doubtful  expediency,  but  to  be  without  the  pale  of  the  law  and  in  ex- 
cess of  its  powers  as  defined  by  law. 

At  the  same  time  the  non-Mormons  were  complaining  because  the 
Commission  failed  to  inaugurate  the  extreme  measures  urged  by  them 
the  Mormon  element  was  making  numerous  complaints  as  to  what  they 
denominate  the  injustice  done  them  in  denying  to  them  equal  or  pro- 
I>ortionate  representation  in  all  positions  which  the  Commission  has 
power  to  fill. 

There  would  be  some  degree  of  plausibility  in  their  demands  if  the 
po])ulation  and  tbe  division  of  the  political  parties  were  to  be  consid- 
ered numerically  only, for  the  Mormon  dementis  largely  in  the  majority 
in  most  of  the  voting  precincts,  the  exceptions  being  in  two  or  threo 
cities  where  the  anti-Mormon  element  has  centered  and  in  the  mining 
districts. 
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But  the  Oommisgioii  has  acted  on  the  idea  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  impress  npon  the  Mormon  people  that  it  has  a  fixed  par* 
pose  to  compel  obedience  to  the  laws  enacted  by  it,  and,  if  possible,  to 
bring  them  and  their  institutions  into  harmonious  relations  with  the 
General  Government;  that  to  do  this  it  has  prescribed  grave  pnnish- 
ments  for  offenses  either  sanctioned  or  tolerated. by  them  and  a  denial 
of  the  right  to  participate  in  the  aflEairs  of  the  Oovernment  by  voting  or 
holding  any  office  ot  honor,  tmst,  or  profit  to  all  who  are  guilty  of  sach 
offenses,  and  thereby  to  convince  those  who  are  not  actual  offenders  and 
criminals,  bat  who  adhere  to  the  same  creed  and  lend  their  moral,  if 
not  open,  support  and  encouragement  to  those  who  do  violate  the  law, 
concealing  their  crimes  and  persons  from  the  officers  of  the  law  and 
ostracising  those  of  their  number  who  give  aid  in  enforcing  the  law  in 
any  manner;  that  they,  to  that  extent,  are  under  bans  and  not  to  be  pro- 
moted to  places  of  trust  and  emolument  so  long  as  they  thus  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  those  who  defy  the  law  and  lionize  those  who  are  oon> 
victed  and  punished  as  heroes  and  martyrs  who  have  suffered  perseea- 
tion  for  conscience  sake  by  meeting  them  with  bands  and  triamphal 
processions  as  they  leave  the  door  of  the  penitentiary  and  promoting 
them  to  higher  offices  in  the  church. 

It  may  1^  considered  a  quasi  punishment  imposed  upon  them  while 
they  are  still  permitted.touse  the  ballot  in  all  elections  held  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. It  is  quite  certain,  too,  that  if  Mormohs  were  placed  in  control 
of  the  election  machinery  they  would  give  the  most  liberal  oonstraction 
possible  in  favor  of  the  peculiar  practices  and  tenets  they  profess  to  hold 
as  revelations  from  Ood. 

We  therefore  insist  that  the  Oommisslon  did  right  originally  in  adopt- 
ing the  rule  that  the  duties  pertaining  to  registrations  and  elections 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  and  be  performed  by  those  who  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  Mormon  church  and  creed,  and  that  the  wis- 
dom of  a  strict  adherence  to  that  line  of  policy  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  changes  that  have  been  produced  and  in  the  awakened  prosperity 
and  progress  which  are  everywhere  visible. 

Polygamy  is  not  at  the  present  openly  practiced,  except  iierhaps  in  a 
few  remote  and  out  of  the  way  places,  but  the  non-Mormon  element  in- 
sists that  plural  marriages  are  solemnized  clandestinely  and  practiced 
secretly  in  the  larger  centers  and  throughout  the  Territory.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  This  Commission  neither  affirms  nor  denies  in  the 
absence  of  positive  evidence.  We  know  this,  however,  to  be  a  fact 
There  are  places  where  Mormons  must  necessarily  be  appointed 
registration  officeilsi  for  the  reason  that  no  Gentile  qualified  to  hold  the 
position  is  to  be  found  in  the  community  in  which  the  duties  are  to  be 
performed.  This  Commission  annually  sends  out  circulars  to  each  reg- 
istration officer  in  the  Territory,  requesting  him  to  report  any  cases  of 
which  he  may  have  knowledge,  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  of  par- 
ties who  have  entered  into  polygamy  or  bigamy,  and  while  from  a 
number  of  places  reports  have  been  made  by  Gentile  registrars,  giving 
names,  times,  and  places  as  nearly  as  practicable,  not  one  case  has  ever 
been  reportea  by  a  Mormon  registrar,  although  it  is  sometimes  strongly 
asserted,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  practice  has  been  indulged  in 
openly  in  some  of  their  precincts. 

Doubtless  many  members  of  the  Mormon  church  never  have  practiced, 
and  never  intend  to  practice  polygamy,  and  perhaps  many  of  them,  par 
se^  do  not  believe  in  the  practice,  but  from  the  stand-point  of  their  fa^di 
and  creed  they  accept  it  as  a  revelation  from  God,  through  the  Prophet 
Seer,  and  Bevelator,  Joseph  Smith,  ratified,  confirmed,  approved,  ana 
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practiced  by  their  great  President,  Brigham  Yoang,  and  their  so-called 
Apostles;  believe  that  it  is  approved  and  sancnfied  by  inspiration, 
and  the  unbroken  and  warm  approval  of  the  churcli  and  all  its  saints 
and  dignitaries^  a  majority  of  whom  have  practiced  it  for  more  than 
half  a  century  5  that  it  is  permitted  and  justified  hj  the  Almighty  and 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  that  whoever  desires  to  do  so  should 
have  the  right  to  comply  with  this  ordinance  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
that  of  baptism  or  any  other,  and  that  the  person  who  does  so  will  attain 
a  higher  exaltation  in  heaven  than  he  who  contents  himself  with  one 
wife. 

While  the  individual  member  may  not  wish  and  will  not  take  more 
than  one  wife,  if  his  neighbor  wishes  two  or  more  he  thinks  it  right  for 
his  neighbor  to  have  them,  and  that  he  should  not  be  molested  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  provision  of  what  he  regards  as  the  '^  higher  law,"  and 
if  his  neighbor  for  this  be  convicted  of  an  offense  against  the  laws  of 
the  land  he  is  in  his  eyes  persecuted  instead  of  prosecuted,  and  be- 
comes one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  church. 

All  laws  forbidding  the  practice  he  pronounces  unconstitutional,  as^ 
an  interference  with  religion,  and  he  devoutly  believes  h^  is  under  no 
obligation  to  obey  them,  except  under  compulsion. 

That  some  grounds  exist  for  "the  belief,  so  prevalent  in  Utah,  that 
polygamy  is  still  taught  by  the  church  as  a  saving  ordinance  and  is 
secretly  practiced  .by  its  devotees,  is  evidenced  by  public  utterances  of 
its  leading  authorities  and  teachers,  and  by  publications  in  the  printed 
organs  of  the  church.  The  instances  of  this  which  will  be  given  are 
not  selected  from  antiquarian  documents,  nor  from  the  utterances  of 
obscure  and  unenlightened  men,  but  are  from  the  mouths  of  those  in 
authority  and  are  of  to-day. 

The  Deseret  Kews  is  the  oiflcial  organ  of  the  so-called  **  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,"  and  of  the  ^^eople'^  party  of  Utah. 
"Wilford  Woodruff  is  tlie  president  and  official  head  of  the  church,  and 
George  Q.  Cannon,  ex-delegate  to  Congress,  bears  the  titTe  of  president, 
councillor,  apostle,  and  perhaps  many  others,  and  the '* counsels"  of 
both  have  great  if  not  controlling  iuliuence  over  the  minds  of  their 
followers.  They  speak  ex  cathedraj  and  their  slightest  expressions  have 
the  weight  of  "  thus  saith  the  Lord." 

The  Deseret  News  of  June  24,  1889,  contains  "remarks  by  Presi- 
dent George  Q.  Cannon  at  a  priesthood  meeting,  held  at  Manti  ^San 
Pete  Stake  conference),  May  19, 1889,  reported  by  A.  Winter,"  in  wnich 
the  following  appears : 

Every  yonng  man  and  every  yonng  woman  shonld  live  so  that  he  or  she  can  get  a 
recommendation  from  the  bisiiop  to  go  to  the  temple  and  be  married  according  to 
the  holy  order  which  God  has  revealed. 

In  its  issues  of  July  15, 1889,  are  the  remarks  of  the  same  distinguished 
teacher,  delivered  in  the  tabernacle  on  the  preceding  day,  Sunday,  July 
14,  from  which  extracts  are  given  which  seem  to  teach  that  all  the 
church  has  taught  is^righteousness,  and  not  sin,  and  that  the  prosecn-^ 
tions  of  the  '* saints"  for  the  crime  of  polygamy  are  "persecutions": 

The  hold  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  has  taken  npon  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  embraced  it  in  onr  day  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  the  message  was  a  trae 
one,  that  the  promises  made  were  falfilled,  that  those  who  obeved  had  received  the 
testimony  according  to  the  promise  that  had  been  fflven.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  these 
valleys  wonld  not  now  be  peopled  by  Latter-Day  Saints ;  these  settleoients — extend- 
ing north  and  south,  east  and  west—would  not  have  had  an  existence;  this  taber- 
nacle wonld  never  have  been  built;  this  templci  so  near  its  oompletion,  wonld  never 
have  had  a  foundation-stone  laid.    Bat  beoanse  the  message  was  from  Hearen,  and 
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beoante  Heaven  bestowed  tbe  gifU  and  blessings  as  tbe  elders  had  promised,  t]iere> 
fore  the  Latter-Day  Saints  have  gathered  together  here;  they  have  come  from  Tatioos 
lands ;  they  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  God,  and  have  testified  that  through  their 
obedience  tney  have  received  the  fnlfillment  of  that  promise. 

It  is  this  that  has  created  this  cohesion,  this  union,  this  identity  of  intorests,  this 
oneness  in  knitting  the  people  togetlier  and  making  them  to  a  great  extent  <»  one 
heart  and  one  mind.  Now,  if  there  had  been  anything  connected  with  tiiis  message 
that  would  have  invited  or  enticed  men  to  do  evil  and  to  have  strayed  £rom  right- 
eousness, those  who  heard  it  would  have  had  evidence  that  it  was  not  of  God,  that 
God  had  not  inspired  those  men  to  teach  snch  doctrines.  But  who  is  there  that  has 
heard  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Gotl  preached  now  for  these  nearly  sixty  years  has 
ever  heard  any  sentiment,  any  doctrine  that  has  enticed  men  to  do  evil,  tknght  by  a 
servant  of  God  f  On  the  contrary,  the  world  can  know  for  itself;  and  in  this  respect 
the  world  is  left  withoat  excuse.  At  no  time  nor  under  any  ciroamstances  has  error, 
sin,  and  wickedness  been  taught  by  those  who  have  held  authority  in  this  ohurcn 
to  teach  the  people. 

Joseph  Smith  was  killed  by  wicked  men  in  a  most  cruel,  heartless,  and  dishonor- 
able manner;  but  from  the  time  that  he  first  stood  before  the  people  and  declared  unto 
them  the  message  which  God  had  given  unto  him,  up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  no  one 
heard  proceeding  from  his  month  any  doctrine,  any  principle,  counsel,  or  suggestion 
that  was  not  of  God  and  that  did  not  invite  men  to  do  right  and  forsake  sin.  So  it  has 
been  fix)m  that  day  until  the  present.  It  has  been  a  constant  characteristic  of  the 
teaching  of  the  servants  of  God.  They  have  entreated  the  people,  they  have  labored 
earnestly  and  Qnceasingly  with  them  to  do  right,  to  servo  God,  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments, to  forsake  sin.  They  have  denounced  in  unmistakable  terps  every- 
thing that  was  iniquitous  and  wrong,  and  the  people  have  been  taught  invariably 
that  it  is  far  better  for  them  to  snfier  persecution  ror  keeping  the  commandments  o( 
God  than  to  do  anything  that  would  brieve  the  spirit  of  God  or  cause  it  to  be  with- 
drawn trom  them.  These  have  been  the  constant  teaching  of  this  chnreh,  and  if  we 
have  been  persecuted  it  has  not  been  for  sin.  If  any  ot  our  people  have  had  their 
blood  shed,  it  is  not  because  they  have  violated  the  commandments  of  God ;  it  has 
not  been  because  they  were  greater  sinners  than  their  fellows.  If  any  of  them  have 
been  sent  to  prison  it  has  not  been  because  they  have  done  that  which  God  has  com- 
manded should  not  be  done ;  it  has  not  been  because  of  unrightoousness  on  their 
part  or  flagrant  wickedness ;  but  it  has  been  because  thoy  have  striven,  according 
to  the  light  and  knowledge  which  they  possess,  to  do  that  which  God  required  at 
their  hands. 

In  no  instance  h«S  it  been  proved  that  the  Latter-Day  Saints  have  gone  in  defiance 
of  the  word  of  God  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Our  doctrines  are  be- 
fore the  world  for  them  to  investigate ;  for  them,  if  they  be  wrong,  to  disprove.  If 
we  have  been  persecuted,  then,  it  has  not  been  for  sin.  There  has  De<*n  no  new  thing 
in  the  earth :  for  it  would  be  a  new  thing  if  the  wicked  should  be  persecuted  by  the 
right-eous.  buck  a  thing  has  never  occurred  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Whoever 
heard  of  righteous  men  banding  themselves  together  to  persecute  and  punish  the 
wicked  T  Invariably  it  has  been  the  case  that  the  righteous  have  been  persecuted  by  the 
wicked;  that  laws  have  been  trampled  upon  ;  that  good  order  has  been  overthrown 
in  order  to  reach  and  punish  righteous  people.  The  Latter-Day  Saints  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  in  the  States ;  their  houses  have  been  burned,  their  property 
destroyed,  and  they  themselves  have  been  driven  out.  Some  of  them  have  been  mur- 
dered and  others  have  fallen  through  persecution  by  the  wayside ;  but  it  has  not  been 
because  they  were  more  wicked  than  other  people.  The  laws  were  not  trampled 
upon,  the  Constitution  was  not  violated  in  order  to  punish  the  wickedness  that  could 
not  be  punished  by  any  other  means.  It  has  been  because  we  have  received  and 
taught,  as  we  believed,  the  everlasting  Gospel — the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 
#  #  •  •  •  •  • 

I  hear  of  murmuring.  This  is  a  time  of  trial  for  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  We  have 
now  for  upwards  of  four  years  been  undergoing  persecutions— some  have  called  it 

Erosecution ;  but  it  has  assumed  a  form  of  persecution  in  many  instances.     One  elass 
as  been  ereatly  tried ;  their  faith  has  been  ^eatly  tested,  fromen  and  children  espe- 
'cially.    1  bey  have  had  to  undergo  many  afflictions ;  they  have  had  to  bear  many 
sorrows.    True,  a  good  many  of  tne  people  have  not  felt  the  burden  of  this  persecu- 
tion or  prosecution — choose  which  term  yon  please— beyond  the  natural  sympathy 
they  had  for  their  brethren  and  sisters  in  affliction. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1880,  the  News  republished  from  the  Ogden 
Standard,  another  paper  pablished  in  the  interest  of  the  church,  a 
highly  laudatory  obituary  of  "  Elder  Amos  Maycock,"  bishop  of  North 
Ogden,  and  councillor  to  the  bishop  of  Pleasant  Yiew,  which,  in  enu- 
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merating  the  many  virtaes  of  the  deceased,  gives  promineuce  to  the 
followiDg: 

In  18()1  lit)  married  Mary  Hnmpfaries,  and  in  1875  Mary  Crandall,  living  with  tbem 
both  until  1889  [probably  a  typographical  error  for  1886],  when  he  was  arrested  and 
convicted  by  his  own  testimony  of  nnlawfal  cohabitation,  two  counts  having  been 
made.  He  was  sentenced  by  Judge  O.  W.  Powers  Febraary  23,  1886,  to  five  months 
in  the  Utah  penitentiary,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100  and  costs  on  the  lirst  connt,  and 
before  serving  his  full  term  he  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  impriKonmoiit  on  the 
second  count,  beinji;  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  the  segregatiug  system.  During  his 
imprisonment  he  did  not  murmur,  but  firmly  maintained  his  integrity  to  the  princi- 
ples he  had  Spoused.    *    *    *    He  died  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection. 

The  same  paper,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1889,  contained  a  lengthy  edi- 
torial upon  the  issues  of  the  approaching  election,  entitled  ^'A  ^vord  of 
warning,"  in  which  it  says : 

Let  us  stand  by  one  another  and  maintain  our  civil  and  religious  rights. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  News  contained  "  remarks  by  President 
Wilford  Woodruff  at  Grantsville  (Tooele  State  conference),  Monday 
morning,  July  29, 1889,  reported  by  A.  Winter,"  in  which  the  following 
occurs :  ^ 

m 

Now,  brethren  and  sisters,  we  are  trying  to  prepare  ourselves  for  exaltation  and 
eternal  life.  We  have  received  the  holy  priesthood.  There  is  no  change  to  that 
priesthood.  It  belongs  to  the  celestial  kingdom  of  our  God.  It  does  not  belong  to 
the  terrestrial  but  to  the  celeetial  kingdom.  If  you  and  I  ever  get  into  the  celestial 
kingdom  we  have  got  to  keep  the  law  of  th^t  kingdom.  Show  me  the  law  that  a  man 
keeps  and  I  will  teU  yon  where  he  is  goinc.  Wif  as  Latter- Da^  Saints,  have  every* 
thing  to  encourage  us.  We  have  received  the  Gospel  of  Chnst  and  the  blessings 
thereof.  What  did  we  know  in  regard  to  GU>d  and  salvation  until  the  Lord  revealed 
himself?  Who  ever  knew,  before  the  Lord  revealed  it  to  us,  that  a  man  could  have 
his  wives  and  his  children  with  him  in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  in  the  family 
organization,  with  himself  at  the  head,  to  dwell  together  for  ever  and  ever  f 

What  these  "  constant  teachings  "  of  the  church  in  which  "  there  is 
no  change  ^  consist  of  are  revealed  more  fully  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  same  paper  of  the  same  date : 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  interview  between  a  reporter  of  the  Norwich  (Eng- 
land) Daily  Press  and  Elders  T.  E.  Bassett,  P.  W.  Baker,  Isaac  Seara,  Joseph  Gib- 
bons, and  E.  Richins,  missionaries  from  Utah.  Of  course  in  some  respects  the  com- 
ments of  the  newspaper  man  are  tinged  with  anti-Mormon  prejudice,  l)ut  the  article 
aids  in  spreading  the  news  that  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  are  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  report  is  about  as  fair  as  one  may  expect  from  a  non- 
Mormon  press.  *  *  «»  The  president,  Vj  ni^nie  Thomas  E.  Bassett,  is  a  youngish 
looking  man  of  not  more  than  thirty,  perhaps,  and  appears  to  be  the  junior  by  several 
years  of  at  least  three  of  his  colleagues.  AU  of  tbem  spoke  with  an  unmistakable 
Amet-ican  accent.  Their  manner  was  mild  and  subdued,  and  it  was  hard  not  to  feel 
that  this  mission  across  the  Atlantic  is  a  matter  of  intense  religions  import.    «    *    « 

'*  I  observe  that  nothing  is  said  in  your  articles  of  faith  about  polygamy.'' 

''No;  and  in  preaching^  it  we  do  not  advocate  it;  but  we  think  it  is  permissible, 
because  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  forbidding  it.  It  was  commanded  of  God 
anciently.  The  number  of  Mormon  men  having  more  than  one  wife  is  estimated  at 
from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  adult  population  of  Utab.  We  do  not  even  per- 
suade men  to  take  one  wife.  Our  mission  is  simply  to  preach  the  lirst  principles  of 
the  Gospel."    •    •    • 

''The  Mormon  church  seems  to  have  got  itself  into  hot  water  with  the  United  States 
legislature  in  regard  to  polygamy.  How  can  you  go  on  practicing  it  in  view  of  your 
article  12,  which  proclaims  objection  to  the  lawf  " 

"But  [said  the  president]  we  do  not  believe  that  the  le^slatnre  in  trying  to 
uproot  polygamy  and  confiscate  our  church  property  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  the  e^stablishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
Now  polygamy  is  a  part  of  our  religion,  and  we  hold  that  the  law  passed  in  prohibi- 
tion of  it  is  unconstitutional  and  therefore  carries  with  it  no  obligation  to  be  obeyed. 
The  permission  to  practice  polygamy  has  been  revealed  to  ns  by  our  heavenly  Fatheri 
and  we  believe  it  will  tend  to  the  salvation  of  the  human  family  and  ameliorate  its 
ooiiditiou  here  on  earth." 
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That  the  teachings  and  practice  of  polygamy  have  not  been  discon- 
tinued, as  is  claimed  by  some,  is  further  proven  by  the  number  of  con- 
victions for  sexual  offenses  a^inst  the  laws  of  Congress  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  Territory.  The  number  of  convic- 
tions for  that  class  of  offenses  since  September  1, 1888,  is  as  follows : 


Oomt 


First  district  (Provo) 

First  district  (Ogden)  .... 
Second  district  (Beaycr)  t 
Tliird  district  (Salt  Lake)  . 


Total 


2 

4 


6 


S 


A% 


1 
3 


46 


10 


11 


II 


181 

•102 

10 

42 


284 


168 

106 

31 

45 


S67 


I 

I 


45 


47 


*Thl8  number  incudes  convictions  fbr  adnltery  and  fornication,  not  havinf;  been  soparated  in  tb« 
report  to  the  Commission.  ^ 

f The  small  nnmber  in  tho  Beaveraistrict  may  partially  be  accounted  for  b^^  the  fact  tbat  the  conrt 
records  were  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  year,  and  eonaiBqmeittly  then  hare  MSft  fl»ir«r  prfM^nitiotis. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  inflaences  brought  to  bear 
under  the  act  of  Congress  creating  it  and  those  synendator^*  thereof^ 
together  with  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  criminal  law  by  the 
courts,  have  had  a  marked  influence  in  restraint  of  polygamy.  That 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  practiced  openly,  and  flaunted  in  the  face 
of  the  world  as  the  boast  and  pride  of  this  peculiar  people,  has  been 
driven  to  cover  and  the  secrecy  of  other  crimes.  If  plural  marriages 
are  now  celebrated  it  is  done  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  temples  and 
endowment  houses,  where  the  light  of  the  sun  never  enters  and  no  eyes 
but  those  of  priests  and  iieophites  are  allowed  to  witness  the  ceremo- 
nies. 

If  polygamy  is  practiced,  it  is  with  the  secrecy  with  which  the  burg- 
lar guards  his  housebreaking  and  the  thief  his  larcenies.  Few  convic- 
tions are  bad  for  polygamy.  Few  polygamous  marriages  can  be  proven 
within  three  yeai^s,  the  period  of  limitiirtiou,  but  the  trials  and  convic* 
tions  for  unlawful  cohabitation  and  kindred  offenses,  a  ft^uent  incident 
to  polygamy,  and  generally  with  indications  that  they  are  of  a  polyg- 
amous character,  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  presented,  quite 
numerous  in  each  of  the  three  district  courts  of  the  Territory. 

Those  who  are  convicted  invariably  regard  themselves,  and  are  re- 
garded by  the  church,  as  martyrs.  When  one  is  convicted,  the  usual 
announcement  in  the  organ  of  the  church  is  that  he  has  been  convicted 
of  "living  with  his  wives,''  or  of  "living  his  religion.''  Those  eminent 
In  the  church  who  have  been  convicted  of  sexual  crimes,  on  emerging 
from  the  penitentiary,  have  in  some  instances  been  met  at  the  prison 
doors  by  brass  bands  and  a  procession  with  banners,  escorted  to  their 
homes  to  be  toasted,  extolled,  and  feasted  as  though  it  were  the  con- 
clusion of  some  brilliant  and  honorable  achievement,  rather  than  die 
expiration  of  a  sentence,  an  expiation  for  a  crime  committed  against 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  a  diiBgraceful  confinement  within  the  walls 
of  a  penal  institution. 

It  is  not  regarded  as  any  disgrace  by  the  Mormons  of  Utah  to  have 
served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  for  any  of  the  sexual  offenses  in- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  Congress.  On  the  contrary  it  is  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  merit,  and  as  entitling  the  persons  so  convicted  to  promotion 
in  the  church,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  instances. 
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The  law,  as  administered  by  the  tSdnrts,  meroiftilly  keeps  open  the 
door  to  escape  punishment  for  all  convicted  of  polygamy  by  offering 
them  a  suspension  of  sentence,  aiid  amnesty  .for  the  past,  upon  the  sole 
condition  that  they  make  a  promise  in  open  court  to  obey  and  live 
within  the  laws,  and  keep  the  same;  yet  few  accept  the  offer  so  graciously 
made,  nearly  all  preferring  the  prison  life  and  its  privations  to  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  article  of  their  creed  which  puts  them  under  the  ban 
of  the  law  and  at  war,  as  it  were,  with  the  Qovemment  which  gives 
them  protection. 

Fear  of  punishment' for  their  crimes,  dread  of  further  and  more 
stringent  legislation,  and  a  policy  dictated  by  the  hope  of  statehood  at 
an  early  period,  when  they  would  be  the  State  and  make  and  admin- 
ister the  laws  in  accord  with  their  peculiar  institutions  and  pretended 
revelations,  are  sufficient  motives  to  accouitt  for  the  prudent  submission 
that  is  shown  at  present. 

In  view  of  the  late  great  effort  made  by  them  to  bring  about  state- 
hood for  Utah,  this  thought  suggests  the  inquiry,  suppose  the  Ed- 
munds law  of  1882  and  the  Edmunds-Tucker  act  of  1887  were  repealed, 
and  all  things  placed  subject  to  the  same  control  and  conditions  as  prior 
to  their  enactment,  how  long  would  affairs  remain  even  in  their  present 
condition  !  How  long  before  the  presidents,  apostles,  elders,  and  the 
priesthood  generally,  would  parade  the  streets  at  the  heads  of  their 
harems  !  How  long  would  any  gentile  or  non-Mormon  be  permitted  to 
hold  or  exercise  the  duties  of  any  office  or  place  of  trust  in  the  Terri- 
tory f  How  long,  indeed,  until  a  system  of  boycotting,  which  the 
priesthood  knows  only  too  well  how  to  institute  and  make  thoroughly 
efficient,  would  be  brought  into  active  working  order  and  the  gentile 
element,  with  its  advanced  civOization,  its  trade  and  its  traffic,  be  driven 
from  the  Territory,  and  the  Mormon  theocracy  be  made  supreme! 
Speculation  upon  these  queries  is  profitless  while  the  supposed  condition 
of  affairs  is  improbable,  but  their  consideration  may  enable  those  who 
care  to  consider  them  to  judge  of  the  present  outward  marks  of  the  seem- 
ing acceptance  of  the  situation,  and  of  the  acquiescence  in  and  obe* 
dience  to  the  law  by  the  Mormon  people,  while  they  insist  through  their 
newspapers  and  from  their  pulpits  that  these  laws  of  Congress  are  un- 
constitutional and  void,  and  should  neither  be  enforced  norobeyed,  and 
who  fail  to  draw  any  distinction  between  opinions  upon  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  the  commission  of  crimes  against  the  highest  law-making 
power  of  the  nation  and  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  enlightened 
world. 

Since  September  17, 1888,  there  have  been  held  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commission  on©  general  election,  one  election  for  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress, and  twenty-three  municipal  elections,  a  total  of  twenty-five  elec- 
tions. 

At  tliese  elections  the  following  number  of  officers  have  been  chosen: 

Delegate  In  Congress 1 

Territorial  officers -...- 8 

Members  of  the  Territorial  legislature 36 

County  officers 78 

Municipal  and  precinct  officers'. 344 

Total .-- 362 

The  Commission  has  appointed —  ^ 

Re^stration  officers .•..••. • 363 

Judges  of  election • , 1,284 

Total 1,647 
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There  were  registered  voters  in  Utah— 

Ib1887 A V ,  19,720 

In  1888 24,925 

In  1889 : 31,201 

The  increased  registration  in  1888  over  1887  was  5,205,  or  26,3  per 
cent. ;  in  1889  over  1888  it  was  0,276,  or  25.2  per  cent;  in  1889  over  1887 
it  was  11,491,  or  58.2  per  cent. 

The  number  of  polygamous  cases  reported  to  the  Commission  by  its 
registration  officers  since  September  17, 1888,  was  twenty-nine. 

No  registration  officer  belonging  to  the  Mormon  Church,  reported  any 
such  case  from  his  precinct,  although  reports  of  such  cases  not  infre- 
quently came  to  the  Commission  unofficially. 

In  order  to  promote  as  far  as  practicable  a  fair  and  impartial  election, 
the  Commission  on  the  3Ist  of  July,  1889,  issued,  and  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  Territory,  the  following  cir- 
cular of  advice  and  instruction : 

Officb  of  thb  Utah  Commission, 

SaU  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  31,  1889. 

To  ike  ol^eers  of  election  and  votert  of  Utah  Territory : 

The  Utah  Commission,  being  charged  with  registration  and  elections  in  the  Terri- 
tory, after  duo  consideration  have  thought  it  advisable  to  make  this  pnblic  appeal 
to  the  registration  officers,  Judges  of  election,  and  voters  at  the  election  to  be  held  on 
the  5th  clay  of  August  next. 

The  Oommission  is  desirous  of  having,  and  as  far  as  it  has  authority  of  law  is  de- 
termined to  have,  a  fair  and  impartial  election ;  that  everything  like  fraud  shall  be 
Iiut  down ;  that  every  lawfnlly  registered  voter  in  the  Territory  shall  have  the  privi- 
ege  of  depositing  his  ballot  freely  as  he  wishes  and  without  intimidation,  and  that 
none  who  are  not  legaUy  registered  shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  no  naatter  what  may 
be  the  circumstances. 

The  Commission  snggests  that  judges  of  election  in  passing  npon  challenges  at  the 
polls  shall  do  so  impartially  and  fairly,  rejecting  none  who  are  legally  qualified,  ad- 
mitting none  who  are  not,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  presumptions  of  law  are  in  favor 
of  the  elector  until  the  contrary  appears. 

Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following  section  of  the  election  law:  **  Any 

Person  who  shall  disturb  or  be  guilty  of  any  riotons  conduct  at  anv  election  in  this 
erritory,  or  who  shall  disturb  or  interfere  with  the  canvassing  of  the  vote,  or  inter- 
fere with  the  making  of  the  returns,  or  who  shall  interfere  with  any  voter  in  the  free 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor."  (Com- 
piled Laws  of  Utah,  1888,  vol.  1,  p.  3:W,  sec.  2GQ.)  It  is  suggested  that  prompt  ar- 
rests be  made  for  any  violation  of  this  statute. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  the  Commission  farther  suggests  that  in  all  towns  and 
cities  that  no  person  except  the  registrar  or  his  deputy,  judges  of  election,  the  sheriff 
or  his  deputies,  and  such  challengers  (not  more  than  two)  as  may  be  selected  by  each 
party  shall  bo  permitted  to  remain  within  100  feet  of  the  polls,  and,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, have  it  so  arranged  that  but  one  voter  shall  approach  the  polls  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  when  one  voter  has  voted  he  shall  immedlatesy  pass  beyond  the 
limits  fixed  for  approach  to  the  polls. 

The  Commission  most  earnestly  invoke  all  good  citizens  and  all  parties  to  lend  their 
influence  in  aid  of  a  fair  and  honest  election ;  that  they  frown  and  stamp  npon  all 
frauds  or  attempted  frauds  tending  to  unfairness  at  the  polls  or  in  the  returns  of 
election,  ever  keeping  in  mind  the  great  truth  that  the  freedom  of  the  American 
people  depends  on  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box. 

Tne  Commission  takes  great  pleasure  in  bearing  witness  to  the  fairness  in  all  elec- 
tions heretofore  held  under  its  authority  and  management,  and  with  great  confi- 
dence looks  to  the  same  result  in  the  approaching  election. 

The  manhood  of  Utah  can  not  afford  to  prostitute  itself  by  frands  in  elections. 
Respectfully, 

G.  L.  Godfrey, 
^  Chairman, 

This  circular  was  received  and  acted  opon  favorably  by  the  re^strars 
and  judgfes  generally  throughout  the  Territory,  and  the  Commission  ia 
much  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that^  so  far  as  it  is  informed,  the  elec- 
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tion  was  attended  with  perfect  fairness  and  regalarity^  and  the  nsnal 
complaints  and  charges  of  fraud  were  almost  wholly  wanting. 

The  Commission  appointed  a  board  of  canvassers  to  canvass  and  make 
return  of  the  election  returns,  consisting  of  five  reputable  citizens  of, 
the  Territory,  three  of  whom  were  chosen  from  the  Liberal  or  Non- 
Mormon  party,  and  two  from  the  People's  or  Mormon  party,  viz:  Will- 
iam  C.  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City ;  Hugh  M.  Bengal,  Springville ;  A.  H.  Nel- 
son, Ogden ;  Elias  A.  Smith,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Heber  M.  Wells,  of 
the  same  place. 

This  board  of  canvassers  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Gommission,  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  1889,  and  after  each  taking  the 
oath  of  office,  organized  by  electing  from  their  number  a  chairman  and 
secretary,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission  canvassed  the 
election  returns  of  the  several  precincts,  except  for  members  of  the  leg- 
islative council  and  house  of  representatives,  and  made  the  proper 
returns  of  said  canvass  to  the  Gommission,  which  ordered  certificates 
of  election  to  be  issued  to  the  officers  declared  to  be  elected. 

The  Commission,  as  required  by  act  of  Congress,  itself  canvassed  the 
returns  from  the  various  precincts  for  members  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil and  the  house  of  represen'tatives,  and  issued  certificates  of  election 
to  all  those  persons  shown  by  the  returns  to  have  been  elected,  except 
in  the  case  of  Samuel  K.  Thurman,  representative  elect  from  the  six- 
teenth representative  district. 

The  certificate  of  election  was  withheld  in  his  case  by  reason  of  the 
Gommission  having  been  officially  notified  by  Hon.  C.  S.  Yarian,  distrfct 
attorney  for  the  United  States  for  Utah,  that  said  Thurman  had,  within 
a  few  days  after  the  election,  been  arrested,  and  on  examination  before 
a  United  States  commission  had  been  held  to  answer  to  the  grand  jury 
on  a  charge  of  violation  of  the  laws  by  unlawful  cohabitation,  which 
charge,  if  sustained,  would  render  him  ineligible  for  the  responsible 
position  to  which  he  was  chosen.  There  is  a  probability  that  he  will  be 
tried  before  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  legislature,  and,  if  ac- 
quitted, the  proper  certificate  of  election  will  be  issued  to  him. 

The  result  of  the  election  for  members  of  the  legislature  was — 

For  the  legislative  council : 

Liberals  or  anti-Mormon  ••.. 2 

People's  or  Mormon • 10 

Total 12 


5 


For  the  hoose  of  representatives : 

Liberals 

People's 19 

Total f 24 

The  result,  most  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
correspondingly  distasteful  to  the  People's  party,  was  the  demonstra- 
tion that,  in  a  hotly-contested  election,  the  Liberal  party  had  polled  a 
majority  of  41  in  the  vote  of  the  city  of  Salt  Lake,  and  had  secured  a 
voice  which  could  be  heard  and  an  influence  which  could  be  felt  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature. 

An  instance  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Mormon  party  un- 
der defeat,  where  they  have  the  power  left  to  show  the  intense  aversion 
they  have  to  anything  not  under  their  own  control,  is  to  be  found  in 
their  ofQcial  a<;tiou  since  the  result  of  tbe  recent  election  in  Weber 
County  and  the  city  of  Ogden  was  known. 

Ever  since  Ogden  has  had  an  organized  municipal  existence  it  has 
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oonstituted  but  one  precinct,  thongh  divided  into  several  polling  places, 
and  had  bat  one  justice  of  the  p)eaoe  nnder  the  Territorial  law  whieh 
provides  one  sucj^  magistrate  for  each  precinct. 
^  At  the  Aagnst  election  the  An ti- Mormon  element  of  the  precinct 
proved  to  be  in  the  majority,  and  elected  an  *^ Anti-Mormon  ^  to  be 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  ensuing  term  of  two  years. 

Within  three  days  after  the  election  the  county  court,  which  is  com- 
posed of  Mormons,  except  the  probate  judge  who  is  ex^fficio  a  member 
and  is  appointed  by  the  President,  made  an  order — as  they  had  the 
power  to  do  under  the  Territorial  law — abolishing  Ogden  precinct,  and 
in  its  stead  creating  four  precincts,  and  again  proceeding  to  act  under 
the  power  given  it  by  the  Territorial  statutes  appointed  four  justices  to 
fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  old  and  the  formi^on 
of  the  new  precincts. 

Another  instance  is  in  point.  In  Beaver  County,  under  former  Ttmi* 
torial  laws,  the  probate  judge  has  always  been  a  Mormon,  and  was 
always  allowed  by  the  county  court  a  salary  of  $200  per  annum.  Con- 
gress  having  lately  by  law  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  probate 
judges  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  hav- 
ing appointed  a  non*Mormon  as  probate  judge  for  Beaver  County,  imme- 
diately after  his  appointment  the  Mormon  county  court  met  and  reduced 
his  salary  to  $5  per  annum.  * 

On  the  14th  day  of  August,  1889,  the  Commission  adopted  and  caused 
to  be  published  the  following  regulations  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the 
m^icipal  election  to  be  held  in  and  for  Salt  Lake  City,  Februacy  10, 
1800: 

OXBCULAR  OF  THE  UTAH  COMMISSION. 

8ugge$Uon9  for  the  municipal  eleotion. 

The  ntali  Commission  issues  the  f oUowing  circular  to  the  registration  offioen  who 
are  to  act  for  the  municipal  election  to  take  place  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Febmary 
10,1890: 

(1)  The  Utah  Commission  will  appoint  one  chief  registration  officer  for  the  city  of 
Salt  Lake,  and  one  deputy  registration  officer  for  each  municipal  precinct  in  said 
city,  who  shall  commence  the  work  of  registration  on  Monday,  the  4tn  day  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1889,  and  complete  such  registration  as  soon  as  practicable. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  registration  officer  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1889,  to  apply  to  the  county  clerk  of  Salt  Lake  County  for  a  certified  copy 
of  the  registry- list,  as  last  returned  to  him,  of  all  the  precincts  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  said  city. 

(3)  Said  registration  officer,  upon  the  receipt  of  said  lists,  shall,  by  himself  or  dep- 
uty, and  before  the  third  Monday  in  December  next,  which  will  be  the  16th  day  of  said 
mouth,  visit  every  dwelliug-house  and  place  of  abode  in  each  precinct  of  said  city,  and 
make  careful  inquiry  if  any  person  whose  name  is  on  said  list  has  died  or  removed 
from  the  precinct,  or  is  otherwise  disqualified  as  a  voter,  and  ff  so,  to  erase  the  name 
therefrom;  or  whether  any  qualified  voter  resides  therein  whose  name  is  not  on  said 
registration  list,  and  if  ho^  he  shall  ascertain  upon  what  ground  said  person  claims  to 
be  a  voter,  and  shall  require  any  such  person  entitled  to  vote  and  desiring  to  be  regis- 
tered to  take  and  subscribe  to  the  following  oath : 

Territory  of  Utah,  County  of  Salt  Lake : 

I, ,  being  duly  sworn  for  affirmed)  depose  and  say  that  I  am  over  twenty- 

^one  years  of  age,  that  1  have  resided  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  six  months  last  past 
and  in  this  precinct  for  one  month  immediately  preceding  the  date  hereof;  that  I  am 
a  native-born  (or  naturalized  as  the  case  may  be)  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  that 

my  full  name  i» ,  that  I  am years  of  age ;  that  my  plac^  of  business 

is ,  that  I  am  a  (tangle  or)  married  man  ;  that  the  name  of  my  lawfnl  wife  is 

,  and  that  I  will  support  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  and  will 

faithfully  obey  the  laws  thereof,  and  especially  will  obey  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  2*2, 1882,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section  5352  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  bigamy  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  that  I  will 
also  obey  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1867,  entitled  **  An  act  to  amend  an  act 
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entitled  an  act  to  amend  section  5352  of  the  Rerised  Stfttates  of  the  United  States  in 
reference  to  bigamy  and  for  other  pnrposes,  approved  March  22,  1882/'  in  respect  to 
the  crimes  in  said  act  defined  and  forbidden,  and  that  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
aid  or  abet,  counsel  or  advise,  any  other  person  to  commit  any  of  said  crimes,  defined 
by  acts  of  Congress  as  polygamy,  bigamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adultery, 
and  fornication. 

'  ■■ '  ■      * » 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of———,  1889. 


Deputy  Begi8iraHon  Qffloerfor  — r Precinct^ Ck>unty, 

■ 

(4)  Although  the  person  applying  to  have  his  name  registered^  a  voter  may  have 
made  the  foresoing  oath,  yet  if  the  registrar  shall,  for  reasonable  or  probable  cause, 
believe  that  the  applicant  is  then,  in  lact,  a  bigamist,  polygamist,  or  uving  in  unlaw* 
ful  cohabitation,  or  associating  or  cohabiting  poylgamously  with  persons  of  the  other 
sex,  or  has  been  convicted  of  bigamy,  polygamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  Incest,  adul- 
tei7,  or  fornication,  in  our  opinion  the  registrar  may  require  the  applicant  to  make  the 
following  additional  affidavit : 

Teeritort  of  Utah,  County  of  Salt  Lake .-/ 

I, ,  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  am  not  a  bigamist,  polygamist,  or 

living  in  unlawful  cohabitation,  or  associating  or  cohabiting  polygamonsly  with  per- 
sons of  the  other  sex,  and  that  I  have  not  been  convicted  of  the  crime!  of  bigamy, 
polygamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adultery,  or  fornication, 

■"■■  ■  •• 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of A.  D,  18 — . 


Jkjputy  Boifietration  Officer  for Preoinoty  Salt  Ldk$  bily. 

(KoTB.*-*Those  parts  of  the  above  forms  in  relation  to  being  sworn  or  affirmed  and 
as  to  being  a  native-born  or  naturalized  citizen,  or  as  to  being  single  or  married  man, 
shoald  be  changed  by  erasure  or  a  line  drawn  through  the  words,  so  as  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  case. )  ^ 

Upon  the  receipt  of  such  affidavit  the  officer  shall  place  the  name  of  such  voter  upon 
the  registry  list  of  such  precitact. 

(5)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  registration  officer  to  give  public  notice  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  city  at  least  one  week  beforehand  that  he  will  be  and  remain,  by 
himself  or  deputy,  at  his  office,  the  place  of  which  shall  be  properly  designated  by 
street  and  number,  duringthe  week  commencing  on  the  4th  Monday  in  December 
next,  which  will  be  the  23d  day  of  said  month,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  on  the 
registry  list  of  any  precinct  in  said  city  the  name  of  any  voter  which  may  havCf  been 
omitted,  on  such  voter  appearing  and  taking  the  oath  aforesaid,  if  he  has  not  previ- 
ously taken  and  subscribed  the  same,  and  to  make  other  corrections;  that  he  shall 
remain  at  his  said  office  from  nine  till  twelve  o'clock  a.  m.,  &om  two  to  five,  and  from 
seven  to  nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

(6)  The  registration  officers  are  urgently  requested  (and  neglect  thereof  will  sub- 
ject them  to  removal)  to  make  diligent  inquiry  and  use  all  reasonable  means  to  ascer- 
tain the  names  which  appear  upon  the  registry  lists  of  all  persons  who  have  died,  or 
permanently  removed  from  the  precinct,  or  are  otherwise  disqualified  as  voters,  and 
to  erase  all  such  from  the  list,  it  being  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Commission  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  list  the  names  of  all  persons  who  are  not  residents  of  the  city,  and  not 
legally  qualified  under  the  law  to  vote, 

(7)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  list  the  registration  officer  shall  prepare  triplicate 
lists  in  alphabetical  order  for  each  orecinct,  containing  the  names  of  all  registeied 
voters,  one  of  which  lists  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  citv  recorder  on  or  before 
the  second  Monday  in  January.  1890,  which  will  be  the  13th  day  of  said  month ;  one 
list  to  be  posted  up  in  each  precinct  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  election  (10th 
February,  1890),  at  or  near  the  place  of  election,  and  the  other  list  transmitted  by  him 
to  the  presiding  judge  of  election  of  the  several  precincts  for  use  at  the  polls,  afld  the 
oaths  or  affirmation  of  the  registered  voters,  immediately  after  the  day  of  the  election 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  of  Salt  Lake  County. 

(8)  Prior  to  the  election  the  city  registration  officer  ^all  cause  to  be  written  or 
printed  a  notice  which  shall  designate  the  office  or  offices  to  be  filled,  and  stating 
that  the  election  will  commence  at  '  ■■  (designating  the  place  for  holding  the  polls), 
one  hour  after  sunrise,  and  continue  until  snnsot  on  the' •  day  of ,  189-. 

Dated  at  Salt  Lake  City,  on  this  •  -  —  day  of  ■■  ■■     ,  A.  D.  18—. 

BegxBiraiMn  Officer, 
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A  copy  of  wbiob  ftbonld  be  posted  np  at  least  fifteen  days  before  tbe  dav  of  eleotion, 
in  three  pablic  places  in  eacb  precinct  in  the  city,  calculated  to  n^ive  notice  to  all  tbe 
Yoterac  It  is  tbe  duty  of  tbe  registration  officer  to  give  notice  on  tbe  lista  posted  as 
aforesaid  tbat  tbe  city  registration  officer  will  bear  objections  to  tbe  rieht  w  vote  of 
tLTij  person  rogtsteredf  nntil  snnset  on  the  fifth  day  preceding  the  day  of  the  election. 
Said  objection  shall  be  made  by  a  qnslified  voter,  in  writing,  and  delivered  to  the 
said  city  registration  officer,  who  shall  issoo  a  written  notice  to  the  person  objected 
to,  stating  the  day,  place,  and  hour  when  the  objection  shall  be  heard.  Tbe  person 
making  toe  objection  shall  serve,  or  cause  to  be  served,  said  notice  on  tbe  person  ob- 
jected to,  and  shall  also  make  return  of  such  service  to  the  city  registration  officer 
before  whom  tbe  objection  is  to  be  beard.  lu  our  opinion  the  objection  should  specify 
the  grounds  thereof  and  should  be  made  separately  as  to  each  person  objected  to; 
and  actual  personal  ^service  should  be  proved  by  the  affidavit  ox  the  person  m&king 
tbe  same,  nnless  service  and  return  thereof  be  made  by  an  officer  authorized  by  law 
to  serve  process,  and  at  least  three  days,  notice  should  be  given.  Upon  tbe  bearing 
of  the  case,  if  said  officer  shall  find  that  the  person  objected  to  is  not  a  oualified  Toter, 
he  shall,  within  three  days  prior  to  the  election,  transmit  a  certified  list  of  all  soeb 
disqualified  persons  to  the  Judges  of  election  appointed  by  the  Commission ;  and  said 

indges  should  strike  such  names  from  the  registry  list  before  the  opening  of  tbe  polls, 
n  view  of  the  numerous  complaints  that  have  been  made  with  respect  to  tbe  work- 
ing of  this  provision  of  the  law,  the  Commission  recommends  that  when  a  decision  is 
made  by  the  registration  officer,  striking  the  name  of  a  person  from  the  list  of  voters, 
the  fact  be  made  known  to  him  without  delay,  either  orally  or  in  writing. 

(9)  The  Commission  being  solicitous  to  secure  a  perfect  registration  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  city,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  is  in  their  power,  aU  frauds  in  tbe  election, 
further  suggests  as  a  matter  of  caution,  and  with  a  view  to  the  identity  of  electors, 
that  the  registration  officers  of  the  differeot  precincts  in  the  city,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  registration  list,  shall  enter  opposite  each  name  on  the  list  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  voter,  by  street  and  number,  and  his  occupation;  and  in  q1\  oases 
of  removal  from  one  precinct  to  another  that  the  residence  from  which  the  voter  re- 
moved shall  bo  entered,  as  well  as  the  one  to  which  the  change  is  made ;  and  to  carry 
out  this  suggestion  the  Commission  will  furnish  to  the  registration  officers  books  prop- 
erly ruled  for  the  purpose. 

G.  L.   GODFRBT, 

Chairman* 

On  the  2l8t  of  Angust  it  appointed  a  registration  officer  for  tbe  city 
and  five  deputy  registrars  for  tbe  several  voting  precincts,  and  tlie  ap- 
pointees having  accepted,  they  were  invited  to  and  did  meet  with  the 
Commission  for  more  full  and  complete  instruction  in  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  circular,  which  was  fully  explained  to  them,  aod  received  the 
promise  of  their  entire  concurrence  and  hearty  support,  and  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  registration  lists  prepared  by  them  will  be 
purged  as  far  as  the  law  will  permit. 

The  Commission  in  previous  reports  has  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions which  were,  in  its  opinion,  necessary  and  proper  to  give  force  and 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  it  was  created  and  which 
had  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law. 

These  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  In  regard  to  the  courts.  The  conferring  upon  the  district  courts 
jurisdiction  of  all  polygamous  and  sexual  offenses  without  regard  to  the 
place  in  the  Territory  where  committed;  investing  them  with  power 
coextensive  with  that  possessed  by  the  United  States  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts  in  the  States  in  the  matter  of  contempt  and  the'punishment 
thereof;  authorizing  the  process  of  subpoena  to  run  from  the  Territorial 
courts  into  any  other  district  of  the  United  States ;  authorizing  the 
selection  of  jurors  by  open  venire;  providing  that  when  continuance  is 
granted  on  motion  of  defendant,  depositions  of  witnesses  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  may  be  taken  on  notice  and  used  in  case  the  witness 
be  dead,  absent  from  the  Territory,  or  so  concealed  as  to  elude  the 
service  of  subpoena,  and  that  a  sufficient  fund  to  enable  the  prose- 
cuting officers  to  efficiently  perform  their  duties  and  enforce  the  laws 
be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  proper  law  officers  ot 
the  Territory. 
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(2)  That  prosecations  for  polygamy  and  bigamy  bo  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  general  statute  of  limitations. 

(3)  That  the  term  of  imprisonment  for  unlawful  cohabitation,  fixed 
by  section  2  of  the  act  of  1S82,  be  extended  to  at  least  two  years  for  the 
first  and  three  years  for  the  second  ofiense.  ^he  Commission  adds  to 
this  the  recommendation  that  the  term  of  imprisonment  for  polygamy, 
bigamy,  and  unlawful  cohabitation  be  extended,  and  that  hard  labor  be 
added  to  the  punishment. 

(4)  That  it  be  made  a  penal  offense  for  any  woman  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  relation  with  any  man,  knowing  him  to  have  a  wife  living, 
undivorced,  coupled,  however,  with  the  provision  that  in  cases  where  a 
polygamous  wife  is  called  as  a  witness  against  the  husband,  her  testi- 
mony could  not  be  used  in  any  future  prosecution  against  her,  and  a 
like  provision  as  to  the  husband. 

(5)  The  appointment  of  the  Territorial  auditor,  treasurer,  commis- 
sioners to  locate  university  lands,  probate  judges,  county  clerks,  select- 
men, assessors  and  collectors,  recorders  and  superintendents  of  district 
schools,  by  the  governor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Commission. 

(6)  That  all  persons  be  excluded  by  law  from  making  a  location  and 
settlement  upon  any  of  the  public  lands  who  shall  refuse  on  demand 
to  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  before  a  proper  officer  of  the  land 
office  in  which  his  or  her  application  is  made,  that  he  or  she  does  not 
cohabit  with  more  than  one  man  or  one  woman,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  marriage  relation,  and  that  he  or  she  will  obey  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  polygamy  and  bigamy. 

(7)  That  the  laws  with  reference  to  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  and 
the  importation  of  contract  laborers,  paupers,  and  criminals  be  so 
amended  as  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  persons  claiming  that  their 
religion  justifies  the  crime  of  polygamy. 

t(8)  A  Constitutional  amendment  forever  prohibiting  polygamy. 

(9)  The  enactment  of  a  law  creating  a  board  to  consist  of  the  gov- 
ernor, Utah  Commission,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  to  appor- 
tion tialt  Lake  City  into  aldermanic  and  councilmanic  districts. 

The  Commission  respectfully  recommends  all  these  propositions  to 
the  attention  of  Congress,  and  in  addition  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations * 

(10)  Authorizing  this  commission,  in  its  discretion,  to  cause  to  be 
made  annually  a  new  registration  instead  of  revisions  of  former  lists, 
and  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  conduct  of  registrations  and  elec- 
tions. 

Ql)  That  Congress  pass  laws  for  the  government  and  conduct  of  ' 
public  schools  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

(12)  That  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  census  of  1890  is  known,  there 
be  created  a  board  consisting  of  the  governor,  Utah  Commission,  and 
secretary  of  the  Territory  with  power  to  redistrict  the  Territory  for 
legislative  purposes. 

Some  of  these  propositions  are  of  grave  importance,  and  may  provoke 
much  discussion  and  adverse  criticism.  Those  relating  to  the  practice 
in  the  courts  will  be  at  once  understood  by  our  law-makers,  and  need 
no  explanation. 

The  Commission  asks  power  to  make  a  new  registration  and  to  enforce 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  conduct  of  registrations  and  elec- 
tions, not  from  any  desire  to  increase  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  but 
because  it  believes  new  registrations  to  be  simpler  and  better  than  re- 
visions, and  that  better  results  would  come  from  a  judicious  exercise  of 
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8ach  powers  if  conferred.  Under  the  present  law8  of  Congress  it  can 
only  recommend  a  coarse  of  action  to  its  registration  officers  and  judges 
of  election,  and  has  a  dual  set  of  laws  to  govern  its  own  actions,  the 
laws  of  Congress,  and  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  and  the  latter  are  not 
always  free  from  questions  of  doubtfid  construction,  and  sometimes 
stand  in  the  way  of  beneficial  reforms,  neither  provided  for  nor  inhibited 
by  Congress,  but  within  the  spirit  and  purport  of  its  expressed  or  known 
intentions. 

In  regard  to  a  law  establishing  and  regulating  the  managfement  of 
free  schools,  the  Commission  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  legislature 
of  Utah,  as  likely  to  be  constituted  for  some  time  to  come,  can  be  ex- 
pected or  trusted  to  establish  a  system  of  free  schools  in  sympathy 
with  the  enlightenment  of  the  age,  or  free  from  the  teachings  of 
polygamy  and  so-called  revelations,  and  therefore  recommend  that 
Congress  assume  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  education  and  enlight- 
enment of  the  youth  of  the  Territory. 

The  Commission  believes  the  limitation  on  prosecutions  for  polygamy 
and  bigamy  should  be  extended,  among  other  reasons,  because,  under 
the  peculiar  missionary  service  of  the  church  it  is  easy  for  one  to  enter 
polygamy,  go  on  a  mission  for  three  years,  and  return  to  assume  his 
polygamous  relations^  defying  the  authorities  to  punish  him  for  the 
main  offense,  and  be  m  danger  only  of  prosecution  for  the  lesser  offense 
of  unlawful  cohabitation.  The  term  of  imprisonment  for  tibis  offense 
should  be  increased  to  meet  this  state  of  afhiirs,  and  sentence  of  hard 
labor  should  be  added,  that  their  confinement  may  not  be  spent  in  idle- 
ness and  glorification  of  their  supposed  martyrdom. 

The  Commission  has  no  doubt  that  punishment  of  the  woman  for 
voluntarily  entering  the  polygamous  relation  would  do  much  to  lessen 
her  zeal  for  the  peculiar  institution,  and  thus  tend  to  remove  one  of  its 
strongest  bulwarks. 

It  recommends  the  granting  to  the  governor  the  power  to  appoint  the 
officers  named,  because — 

(1)  He  is  more  nearly  than  any  other  the  representative  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  Government  among  the  people  of  the  Territory,  and 
granting  powers  to  him  which  will  bring  him  more  and  more  into  direct 
contact  with  them  would  tend  to  increase  their  respect  for  the  ]!^ational 
Oovernment,  an  element  almost  unknown  among  them. 

(2)  Because  residing  among  them,  he  can  better  judge  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  and  of  the  qualifications  of  the  officers  to  be  appointed 
than  would  be  possible  if  the  appointing  power  should  be  vested  in  the 
President. 

(3)  Because  such  power  would  take  the  control  of  Utah  affairs  out  of 
the  hands  of  officers  who  are  chosen,  not  by  a  free  selection  of  the 
people,  but  whose  nomination  is  made  by  <' counsel"  from  the  priest- 
hood, and  whose  election  is  a  mere  form,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  represent  civilized  ideas,  are  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of 
Congress  to  suppress  polygamy,  and  will  assist  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  work  of  enforcing  the  laws,  instead  of  using  all  the  in- 
fluence and  moral  support  of  their  positions  to  nullify  the  laws,  prevent 
theii  execution,  and  shield  offenders,  as  is  now  the  rule  and  practice. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  immigration  laws  and 
the  restriction  npon  the  location  of  public  lands  the  Commission  re- 
spectfully submits,  that  while  we  forbid  the  immigration  of  the  non- 
proselyting,  peace-loving,  docile  Chinaman,  because  we  fear  a  future 
danger  from  his  coming,  while  we  forbid  the  landing  on  our  shores  of 
contract  laborers,  because  they  cih»di^Ti  N(r^%<^  of  American-bom  Ati- 
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9eas,  Mid  pauiiere,  because  they  may  be(«rae  a  burdeu,  tIi«i-o  is  far 
greater  reoaoii  for  closiiie  oar  dunra  as  a  oatiuu,  and  forbidding  citizen- 
Bfaip  tn  tlip  bordt'B  wlio  are  brought  here  to  swell  the  ranks  of  an  op- 
ICaaizcd  body,  which  teaches  them  in  advance  to  hate  the  Goverameut 
of  the  Dnited  States,  denominateB  its  executive,  law-noafeers,  .jadges, 
and  prosecutors  ns  persecntors,  and  instills  into  every  mind  the  constant 
teaching  that  their  pretended  revelations  are  more  binding  than  the 
hif^hest  and  best  lawB  of  the  land,  and  that  resistance  to  snob  laws  is  a 
Tin  ue  and  a  rendering  of  obedience  to  Uod.  Bow  far  ehort  of  treason 
tliese  teachings  are  we  leave  those  who  can  to  answer.  By  enlting  off 
thiti  intportation  of  generally  ignorant  and  fanatical  classes,  many  of 
vhoni  neither  speak  nor  care  to  learn  our  language,  and  to  say  the  least 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  inslitations  or  the  laws  of  oar  conutry, 
the  principal  source  of  the  growth  of  this  conspiracy  against  what  we 
bold  as  best  and  dearest  in  American  civilization  wonld  be  materially 
diminished,  and  the  spread  of  this  relic  of  Oriental  barbarism  to  that 
extent  averted. 

The  Oommissiou  would  further  suggest,  for  the  careful  consideration 
of  Congress,  the  j)ropriety  and  expediency  of  enacting  laws  providing 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  such  persons  who  may  not  themselves  be 
gaitty  of  crimes  forb^den  by  law,  but  who  are  or  may  become  members 
of  organizations  or  societies  whose  tenets  and  principles  are  inimical  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  and  teach  that  the  practice  of 
certain  criminal  acts  are  virtues,  and  throws  about  its  members  who  do 
practice  such  crimes  the  shield  of  the  whole  power  of  such  organisations, 
morally,  socially,  and  otherwise,  and  to  debar  them  from  the  privileges 
of  the  homestead  laws.  The  Commission  does  not  strenuously  urge 
such  legislation  at  this  time,  partiallj'  because  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  yet  passed  upon  the  constitutionality  and  legality  of  such  enact- 
ments. 

The  Commission  yields  to  none  in  reverence  for  and  earnest  desire  to 
protect  from  violation  every  provision  of  that  instrument,  sacred  to  every 
true  American  citizen  as  the  palladium  of  his  liberties  and  the  great  safe- 
goanl  of  the  Republic,  but  it  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  laws  made  to  pre- 
vent crime,  to  preveut  combinations  and  conspiracy  against  the  State, 
aud  to  punish  peruODS  who  combine  and  conspire  to  commit  crime  can 
be  called  laws  which  interfei-e  with  religion,  whether  the  persons  who  so 
fioinbine  and  conspire  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  or  by  any  other  name,  whether  they  pro- 
tend that  theiJ'  conspiracy  is  a  religion  or  openly  declare  their  objeot  to 
lie  to  commit  crime. 

Beligions  fanaticism  even  can  not  be  allowed  to  commit  crimes  against 
the  law  or  to  teach  others  to  do  so,  either  by  the  acts  of  the  iiidividual 
or  an  organization  composed  of  many  individnals,  whether  they  avow 
that  they  act  volunUirily  or  under  a  pretended  spiritual  revelation. 

The  law  aims  at  the  crime  against  society,  no  matter  by  what  name 
it  is  called,  or  in  what  guise  it  is  perpetrated.  The  man  who  rol>8  you 
in  the  gnise  of  a  Samaritan  is  no  loss  a  robber  because  of  his  disguise. 

It  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  mention  the  fact  that  Himi- 
Jar  views  to  those  above  expressed  have  received  the  sanction  and  ap- 
proval of  the  supreme  court  of  Idaho  in  deciding  the  appeal  in  the 
case  of  Dooley  vn.  Watkins  etal.,  acaseiuwhich  the  principles  involved 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission  are  ably  discussed. 

The  Commission  desires  to  commend  the  governor,  the  jud^'*&,*NA. 
district  attorney   nnd  ansistants  of  the  Territmv'a.X  AwX^"w\  "tMwrts.,-*.\A. 
fi^iW's  oi'tite  Uaited  States  geuetaUj  fot  \jx>&\i.,  ^c  \>ii&>SsiM^iai«^'^^  . 
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zealous,  and  faithful  manuer  in  which  they  have  performed  their  diffi- 
cult and  sometimes  arduous  and  distasteful  duties  in  enforcing  the  laws 
of  Congress,  and  for  the  willing  and  efficient  aid  they  have  given  the 
Commission  upon  all  occasions.  The  utmost  harmony  exists  among  all 
the  Government  officials  in  theTerritory,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  concluding,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  matter  the 
Government  and  Congress  should  take  no  backward  or  even  wavering 
step,  but  should  continue  the  active  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  and  the  improvement  of  them  by  the  amendment  of  such  as  would 
be  made  more  effective  thereby,  and  by  enacting  such  other  laws  as  ex- 
perience may  show  to  be  wise  and  more  efficacious  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end,  until  not  only  the  practice  but  the  inculcation  of  crimes  of 
this  nature  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  stamped  out,  and  until  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  shall  abandon  a  pretended  belief  in  doctrines  which 
incite  to  treason  against  the  state,  which  sap  the  foundations  of  society, 
and  retard  the  growth  of  nineteenth-century  civilization,  and  until  they 
show  that  they  can  be  trusted  to  make  and  enforce  laws  which  forbid 
the  practices  elsewhere  universally  condemned. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  L.  GoDFBET,  Chairmatu 
A.  B.  Williams. 

B.  S.  BOBSBTSON. 
ALVIN  SAUin>ERS. 

Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior ,  Washington^  D.  0. 


SEPAEATB  EBPORT  OP  JOHN  A.  MoOLBENARD. 

Chioagg,  III.,  September  23, 1889. 

Bra:  While  I  readily  acknowledge  the  marked  ability  exhibited  by 
my  official  associates  in  their  majority  report,  and  while  I  concur  in 

!)arts  of  their  report,  yet,  as  I  nonccpcur  in  its  general  animus,  particu- 
arly  in  its  treatment  of  the  distinction  between  opinions  and  actions  as 
subjects  of  legislative  punishment,  I  have,  deemed  it  proper,  with  the 
leave  of  my  associates,  in  order  to  a  clear  and  consistent  exposition  of 
my  views  on  the  Mormon  question,  to  offer  this  separate  statement  of 
them. 

The  Utah  Commission  was  created  by  a  law  of  Congress,  approved 
by  President  Arthur,  March  22,  18S2,  who,  pursuant  to  its  provisions, 
appointed  five  persons  representing  different  political  parties  to  con- 
stitute it.  These  persons  were  appointed  from  tbe  States  rather  than 
from  the  Territory  of  Utah,  presumably  upon  the  ground  that  appoint- 
ments from  the  States  would  be  least  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the 
passions  and  prejudices  which  have  so  long  disturbed  tbe  Territory. 
The  example  thus  set  by  President  Arthur  has  hitherto^  been  followed. 
The  only  changes  made  in  the  personal  of  the  Commission  have  resulted 
from  appointments  made  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  death  or  resigna- 
tion.   There  has  been  no  instance  of  removal. 

It  is  evident  that  the  population  of  the  Territory  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. As  a  confirmatory  fact  it  may  be  stated  that  the  registered  voters 
were: 

Tn  1887 19,720 

In  1888 24,DJ» 

In  1889 31,201 
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Since  the  date  of  tbe  Commission's  last  annual  report  there  have  been, 
under  the  laws,  21  elections  in  the  Territory.  At  these  elections  there 
were  3G2  persons  elected ;  namely,  1  delegate  to  Oongress,  3  commis- 
sioners to  locate  university  lands,  36  members  of  the  legislature,  78 
county  officers  and  244  precinct  officers.  In  connection  with  these  elec- 
tions the  Commission  appointed,  under  the  law,  368  registrars  of  voters, 
1,284  judges  of  elections,  and  a  board  for  the  canvassing  of  the  returns 
of  the  elections,  which  was  conducted  either  directly  by  the  Commis- 
sion ot  under  its  careful  supervision.  The  elections  in  the  two  princi- 
pal cities,  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden,  showed  by  their  returns  a  shifted 
majority  in  favor  of  the  non-Mormons. 

Indulging  some  general  reflections  upon  the  divine  economy  as  affect- 
ing the  relations  of  the  sexes,  I  would  premise  that  that  economy  au- 
thoiritatively  teaches  and  exemplifies  the  virtue  of  order  and  uniformity, 
the  foundation  of  the  social  relations  and  of  civil  government.  In  har- 
mony with  that  economy,  God  originally  created  man  and  woman,  and 
according  to  the  biblical  account,  originally  created  but  one  man  and 
one  woman,  Adam  and  Eve,  sole  companions  of  each  other  in  wedlock. 
According  to  the  same  account,  Eve  was  taken  from  the  side  of  Adam, 
as  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh. 

Upon  this  postulate,  accepted  by  the  Christian  church,  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  matter  of  curious  history,  that  one  of  the  early  reformers  of 
that  church,  since  canonized  for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  argued  that  as 
Eve  was  not  taken  from  Adam's  head,  neither  from  his  feet,  therefore 
she  was  not  designed  to  be  either  his  master  or  his  slave,  but  as  she 
was  taken  from  his  left  side  and  from  near  his  heart  as  the  center  of 
life,  therefore  she  was  divinely  ordained  to  be  his  heart-mate  and  help- 
mate, his  companion  and  equal.* 

The  law  of  generation  and  population  imports  the  same  conclusion, 
as  the  operation  of  that  law,  under  ordinary  conditions  has,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  been  to  produce  approximately  equal  numbers  of  both 
sexes,  male  and  female. 

The  civil  law,  following  the  natural  and  the  moral  law,  likewise  treats 
the  woman,  except  in  the  arena  of  contention  and  publicity,  as  the 
equal  of  the  man.  It  renders  each  alike  amenable  to  its  penalties,  and 
vouchsafes  to  each  the  same  remediesand  redress  for  injuries  and  wrongs 
to  person,  property^  or  reputation.  It  is  equally  the  sword  and  shield 
of  both. 

The  marriage  covenant  follows  in  the  same  course  which,  above  all 
others,  is  hallowed  by  time  and  opinion,  by  religion  and  by  law.  It  is 
couched,  on  the  part  of  the  man,  in  these  solemn  and  comprehensive 
terms : 

I  will  take  this  woman  for  my  wedded  wife,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordinaDoo 
in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  I  will  love  her,  comfort  her,  honor  her,  and  keep 
her  in  siclaiess  and  in  health,  and  forsaking  aU  other,  keep  myself  unto  her  so  long 
as  we  both  shall  live. 

No  covenant  could  be  more  searching  and  specific.  It  bears  the 
doable  sanction  of  God  and  man,  and  expressly  binds  the  conscience 
and  honor  of  the  husband  to  its  scrupulous  and  faithful  fulfillment.  Is 
it  so  falfiUed  if  the  husband  divides  his  marital  attentions  and  indulg- 
ence between  a  harem  of  wives  or  concubines  passing  under  what  name 
soever!  Does  he,  in  that  case,  manifest  true  love  for  his  legal  and 
rightful  wife  ?  Does  ho,  in  that  case,  honor  her,  comfort  her,  and  for- 
saking all  other,  keep  himself  unto  her  f    On  the  contrary  he  tramples 

*  St.  Augustine  de  Civitate  Dei. 
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upon  hi8  plighted  faith,  inflicts  discomfort  and  dishonor  on  her,  oat- 
rages  her  womanly  instincts,  and  degrades  himself.  Nor  is  it  safficient 
to  answer  that  she  consents,  since  her  consent  is  insidioasly  but  irresist- 
ibly constrained  by  her  associations  and  surroundings,  these  serving  to 
dominate  her  wiU,  to  blunt  her  sensibilities,  pervert  her  understanding, 
and  to  virtually  enslave  her  mind  and  body.  As  well  might  it  be  an- 
swered that  the  consent  obtained  by  undue  influence  or  by  duress  shall 
stand  against  him  who  is  its  constrained  victim. 

Woman's  appointed  mission  is  not  that  of  a  mere  drudge,  or  merely 
to  adorn  man's  leisure  or  to  gratify  his  animal  lust.  It  ranks  £» 
higher — comprehensively  con templatingher  as  a  companion,  the  mistress 
of  the  home,  and  the  mother  of  offspring,  and  in  that  capacity  charged 
with  all  the  grave  and  momentous  responsibilities  arising  out  of  these 
manifold  relations.  In  brief,  she  exists  for  herself  as  well  as  for  oth- 
ers, and  to  prepare  her  to  conserve  efficiently  the  happiness^  of  both, 
she  needs  early  and  fitting  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  training,  and 
discipline.  With  these  she  is  clothed  with  an  armor  against  deception 
and  imposture;  from  these  she  derives  a  becoming  self-confidence  and 
self-reliance,  and,  withal,  a  practical  aptness  in  managing  the  economies 
of  the  home,  her  natural  empire  and  state. 

As  mother,  she  bears  her  children  in  sorrow  and  travail,  carries  them 
with  trembling  arms,  in  a  reaction  of  bliss,  to  her  breast  to  nurture  them 
of  her  strength  and  sustenance,  nurses  them  in  their  infoncy,  follows 
them  with  her  solicitude,  and  molds  their  temper,  habits,  and  charac- 
ter after  her  own  model.  If  she  is  intelligent,  orderly,  and  moral,  they, 
by  force  of  her  example,  will  be  inclined  to  be  so.  If  she  is  coarse,  igno- 
rant, and  impure,  their  tendency  will  be  likewise.  ^^As  the  fig  ^"ee 
looking  upon  the  fig  tree  becometh  fruitful,"  ^^  so  thechUd  looking  upon 
the  mother  will  come  to  image  her."  *<  Give  a  child  to  be  educated  by 
a  slave,  and  instead  of  one  slave  you  will  have  two."  ^^  Childhood 
forecasts  the  man,  as  morning  shows  the  day." 

It  is  in  childhood  those  impressions  are  received  which  sink  the  deep- 
est and  last  the  longest.  It  is  then  the  germs  of  virtue  or  vice  are  im- 
planted, which  mature  in  goodly  fruit  or  deadly  thorns ;  which  give  shape 
and  color  to  man's  destiny.  Napoleon  I.  deduced  from  the  French  rev- 
olution of  the  last  century,  which  mocked  female  virtue  and  conjugal 
fidelity  and  culminated  in  the  wreck  of  society  and  the  state,  the  vera- 
cious moral  that  the  need,  the  great  need,  of  France  was  orderly  homes 
and  self-respecting  women. 

The  mother  is  the  divinely-appointed  providence  of  the  human  race- 
From  her  issue  the  family  and  successively  the  gens,  the  tribe,  the  peo. 
pie,  and  the  nation.  She  rules  through  her  affections,  the  man  through 
his  intellect ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  dominion  of  the  heart  is  more 
expansive  and  enduring  than  the  dominion  of  the  brain.  Tersely,  in 
proportion  as  the  mental  and  the  moral  qualities  of  the  sexes  are  de- 
veloped, so  will  society,  the  state,  and  mankind  be  improved  and  ele- 
vated. Therefore,  the  higher  education  of  the  woman  is  as  imperatively 
called  for  as  the  higher  education  of  the  man. 

Companionship  in  marriage  has  much  to  do  in  assimilating  female 
character.  If  the  husband  is  ignorant,  coarse,  and  sensual,  his  associa- 
tion will  tend  to  drag  his  wife  down  to  his  level.  If  he  is  oblivious  of 
the  claims  of  virtue,  she  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  properly  value  them, 
and  so,  by  the  example  of  both,  the  home  and  the  family  will  be  infected. 

The  moral  law,  as  we  have  seen,  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  ap- 
plies equally  to  both  sexes.  What  it  condemns  in  the  one  it  also  oon« 
demns  in  the  other.    Oondoning  the  incontinence  of  the  man,  and  dis- 
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honoring  the  woman  for  her  incontinence,  or  treating  her  simply  as  a 
nnit  in  a  miscellany  of  wives'or  concubines  is  not  only  unjnsr  and  tyran- 
nical, bat  sabversive  of  good  order  and  society.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  most  noble  and  aseful  qualities  of  the  woman  shine  through  her 
affections,  her  affections  deserve  to  be  sympathetically  nurtured,  hon- 
ored, and  protected.  "  Without  the  paternity  and  consecration  of  the 
private  and  domestic  virtues,  civic  virtues  are  but  an  affectation  and  a 
sham. " 

Recapitulating  with  brief  addition:  Polygamy  is  contrary  to  the 
divine  economy ;  contrary  also  to  the  moral  law  and  to  enlightened 
opinion.  It  breeds  caprice,  cruelty,  and  license.  It  enervates  the 
man  and  debauches  the  woman.  Physically,  socially,  and  morally  it 
deteriorates  and  corrupts.  Despotic  in  the  family,  it  prototypes  and 
engenders  despotism  in  the  state.  Perforce  it  works  its  own  retribu- 
tion, and  so  it  accounts  for  the  unequal  development  of  the  Asiatic  and 
European  races ;  for  the  indolence  and  feebleness  of  the  one ;  for  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  the  other.  Incapacity  and  inferiority  are  its 
laA)el  and  condemnation.  Hence,  in  the  armed  contests  of  rival  civil- 
zations,  notably  in  ancient  Greece  and  modem  India,  it  succumbed  to 
the  characteristic  valor  and  vigor  of  represented  monogamy. 

Following  the  example  of  the  wisest  and  most  progressive  nations, 
and  with  them  holding  fast  to  the  altar  of  individual  purity  and  self- 
restraint,  as  the  imperative  condition  to  national  esteem,  strength,  and 
prestige,  the  United  States  have  placed  the  seal  of  condemnation  upon 
polygamous  practices  everywhere  within  the  domain  of  their  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  The  relevant  laws  enacted  by  Oongress  are  numerous  and 
cover  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  To  assist  to  an  easy  and  ready 
apprehension  of  their  purport,  I  subjoin  here  substantially  their  perti- 
nent provisions  and  their  familiar  popular  titiles : 

The  act  of  1862  declares,  as  a  rule,  that  any  person  having  a  husband 
or  wife,  who  shall  marry  any  other  person,  whether  married  or  single, 
shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  bigamy,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  by  a 
jury,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  and  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  five  years.    (Sec.  1.) 

The  ^Toland  act"  of  1874  provides  that  in  all  criminal  cases  the 
court  and  not  the  jury  shall  pronounce  the  punishment  under  the  limita- 
tion prescribed  by  law  and  withholds  firom  each  party  more  than  three 
peremptory  challenges  in  any  criminal  case  except  murder.    (Sec.  4.) 

The  '^  Edmunds  act"  of  1882  is  more  comprehensive,  yet  more  minute. 
It  declares  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  severally  to  be  offenses, 
and  defines  what  shall  constitute  each ;  annexes  to  the  one  the  same 
penalties  enacted  by  the  act  of  1862,  and  to  the  other  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ng  $300,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  in  the  dis- 
retion  of  the  court ;  and  allows  a  joinder  of  counts  for  polygamy  and 
unlawfid  cohabitation  in  the  same  information  or  indictment*  (Sees.  1, 
3,  4.) 

Disqualifies  any  person  from  serving  as  a  Juror  in  any  prosecution 
for  polygamy  or  unlawful  cohabitation,  who  is  living  or  has  lived  in  the 
practice  of  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  of  unlawful  cohabitation  with  more 
than  one  woman,  or  who  believes  it  right  for  a  man  to  have  more  than 
one  li\dng  and  undivorced  wife  at  the  same  time,  or  who  believes  it 
right  to  live  in  the  practice  of  cohabitation  with  more  than  one  woman, 
if  such  person  shall  be  challenged  as  a  juror  fo^  any  such  cause.  (Sec.  5.) 

Authorizes  the  President  to  grant  absolute,  eonditipnal,  or  limited 
amnesty  to  offenders  against  either  of  the  above-named  acts.    (Sec.  6.) 

Legitimates  the  issue  of  polygamous  marriages  solemnized  according 
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to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mormon  sect,  who  were  born  before  the  Ist  day 
of  January,  1883.    (Sec.  7.) 

Disqaalifies  any  i)o1ygamist  or  other  person  cohabiting  with  more  than 
one  woman  from  voting  at  any  election,  or  for  election  or  appointment 
to  any  ofiice  of  trust,  honor,  or  einoluincut.    (Sec.  8.) 

The  "Edmunds-Tucker  act"  of  1887,  extending  the  purview  of  the 
previous  acts,  defines  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  with  their  penal- 
ties, namely : 

Incest,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  fifteen  years.    (Sec.  4.) 

Adultery,  punishable  by  like  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years. 
(Sec.  3.) 

Fornication,  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months 
or  by  fine  not  exceeding  $100.    (Sec.  5.) 

Waives,  in  any  prosecution  for  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohab- 
itation, the  process  of  subpoena,  for  sworn  cause,  for  the  process  of  at- 
tachment, instead,  to  the  witness.    (Sec.  2.) 

Qualifies  the  lawful  husband  or  wife,  each,  with  his  or  her  coii8ent;,^o 
testify  as  a  witness  touching  the  other,  in  any  prosecution  for  bigamy, 
polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohabitation,  except  as  to  any  statement  or 
communication  made  by  either  deemed  at  common  law  confidential. 
(Sec.  1.) 

Bequires  every  celebration  of  marriage  performed  in  Utah  to  be 
signed  by  the  parties  thereto,  and  by  every  priest  or  other  person  tak- 
ing part  therein,  and  that  the  evidence  of  marriage  when  so  authenti- 
cated shall  be  filed  in  the  of^ce  of  the  probate  court  for  record,  and  that 
such  record  shall  remain  subject  to  inspection,  and  punishes  any  willful 
violation  of  the  requirement  by  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  by  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court.    (Sec.  9.) 

Vests  in  the  commissioners  who  are  or  may  be  appointed  by  the  su- 
preme court  or  district  courts  in  the  Territory  the  same  powers  and  juris- 
diction possessed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  therein,  or  by  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.    (Sec.  7.) 

Continues  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Utah  Commission  until  it 
shall  have  been  superseded  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory 
with  the  express  approval  of  Congress.    (Sec.  23.) 

Abolishes  the  right  of  female  suffrage  tbr  any  public  purpose  (sec 
20),  and  limits  the  right  of  male  suffrage  by  the  precedent  condition 
that  such  person  shall  have  registered  his  name  as  a  voter  and  sub- 
scribed an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  iR  over  twenty-one  years  ot  age; 
has  resided  in  the  Temtory  six  months  and  in  the  precinct  of  bis  res- 
idence one  month — including  in  such  oath  or  affirmation  a  statement, 
according  to  the  fact,  that  he  is  a  native-bom  or  naturalized  citizen,  of 
his  age,  his  place  of  business,  his  status,  whether  single  or  marric^l, 
and  if  married,  the  name  of  his  lawful  wife;  that  he  will  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  faithfully  obey  the  laws  thereof, 
and  especially  the  act  of  1882  and  tliis  act  in  respect  to  the  crime  therein 
defined  and  forbidden,  and  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  or  abet^ 
counsel  or  advise  any  other  person  to  commit  any  of  said  crimes. 
(Sec.  24.) 

Disqualifies  any  person  to  serve  as  a  juror  or  to  hold  any  office  who 
shall  not  have  first  taken  an  oath  or  affirmation  setting  forth  his  full 
name,  his  age  and  place  of  business,  his  status,  whether  single  or 
married,  and,  if  married,  the  name  of  his  lawful  wife,  and  that  he  will 
suppoit  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States   and  obey  the  laws 
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thereof;  or  who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  any  crime  ander  the  act' 
of  1882  or  this  act.    (Sec.  24.) 

Eegulates  and  secures  the  right  of  dower  (sec.  18);  makes  the  judges 
of  the  probate  courts  appointive  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  (sec.  19) ;  requires  the  governor  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Territory,  with  the  Utah  Commission,  to  redistrict  the 
Territory  into  representative  and  councilor  districts,  and  to  apportion 
the  representation  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  the  number  of  the  districts  and  of  the  members  of  the  pres- 
ent legislative  assembly.    (Sec.  23.) 

Provides  the  agencies  and  mode  of  forfeiting  and  escheating  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  the  property  of  corpora- 
tions obtained  or  held  in  violation  of  the  act  of  1862,  except  buildings, 
with  their  appurtenant  grounds,  held  and  occupied  exclusively  for  the 
worship  of  God,  or  for  the  parsonages  connected  therewith,  or  for  burial 
places.    (Sees.  13, 14.) 

Disapproves  and  annuls  all  laws  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Territory,  or  of  the  so-called  State  of  Deseret,  creating,  organizing, 
amending,  or  continuing  the  corporation  called  the  Perpetual  Emigra- 
tion Company,  and,  dissolving  it,  provides  the  mode  and  agencies  of 
adjudging  its  dissolution  and  of  carrying  the  same  into  efiect.  Forbids 
the  assembly  from  passing  any  law  operating  to  bring  persons  into  the 
Territory ;  and  escheats  the  property  and  assets  of  the  corporation,  in 
excess  of  its  lawful  liabilities  to  the  United  States  for  investment  and 
disposition,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  common 
schools  in  the  Territory.    (Sees.  16, 16.) 

Disapproves  and  annuls  all  acts  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Territory ;  also  the  ordinance  of  the  so-called  state  of  Deseret  incor- 
porating, continuing,  or  providing  for  the  corporation  known  as  tiie 
Oharch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints;  disincorporates  and  dis- 
solves that  corporation ;  vests  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  with 
equity  power  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  conformably  to 
law,  and  to  carry  all  these  provisions  into  effect,  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
cause  to  be  transferred  to  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  corporation,  the 
real  estate  now  held  and  used  by  it  for  places  of  worship,  and  for  par- 
sonages connected  therewith,  and  for  burial  grounds,  subject  to  the 
limitation  imposed  in  that  regard  by  sections  13  and  20  of  the  act 
(Sees.  13, 17,  26.) 

Suspends  the  laws  of  the  Territory  providing  the  method  of  electing 
and  appointing  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools ;  abol- 
ishes the  office  of  such  superintendent,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  tlie  su- 
preme court  of  the  Territory  to  appoint  a  commissioner  of  schools, 
clothed  with  the  same  powers  and  charged  with  the  same  duties  apper- 
taining to  the  Territorial  superintendent  under  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory; clothed  also  with  the  power  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  book  of  a 
sectarian  character  or  otherwise  unsuitable  in  any  district  school;  and 
charges  him  also  with  the  duty  of  reporting  annually  to  Congress, 
through  the  governor  of  the  Territory  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
concerning  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  the  proportions  attend- 
ing and  not  attending  school,  and  generally  of  the  progress  of  the 
schools  and  the  operation  of  his  office.    (Sec.  25.) 

It  annuls  all  laws  passed  by  the  so-called  state  of  Deseret  or  by  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  for  the  organization  of  the  militia 
or  the  creation  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  and  provides  that  the  militia  of 
Utah  shall  be  organized  and  subjected  in  all  respects  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  StateSy  and  that  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  by  and  with 
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the  advice  and  coDBeot  of  the  conncil  thereof,  shall  appoint  all  geneeral 
officers  of  the  militia,  until,  as  further  provided,  the  assembly  shall 
have  passed  other  laws  for  organizing  the  militia,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

These  laws  are  far-reaching  and  stringent.  They  bespeak  an  nnnsnal 
remedy  for  an  obstinate  and  formidable  evil.  They  extend  to  all  oftend- 
ers  convicted  of  violating  them  not  only  the  x>6nalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, or  both,  but  forfeiture  of  the  elective  franchise  aaid 
eligibility  to  hold  office  or  to  perform  jury  service.  More  than  that^ 
they  cautiously  require,  even  of  non-oftenders,  a  test  oath  involving 
divers  unusual  precedent  conditions  to  tlue  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  or  to  the  holding  of  office  or  serving  as  a  juror. 

Now,  have  these  laws  proved  uniformly  and  effectively  remedial  f 
Facts  and  enlightened  opinion  should  afford  the  best  answer.  From 
the  date  of  the  act  of  1862  to  1875,  nearly  thirteen  years,  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  single  conviction  for  bigamy  or  polygamy, 
although  in  that  time  these  crimes  were  rife;  and  it  is  scarcely  less 
remarkable  that  from  1875  to  1884,  eight  more  years,  there  appears  to 
have  been  but  two  convictions,  totalizing  only  that  number  of  convic- 
tions for  twenty  years. 

Again:  Why  this  absence  or  paucity  of  conviction  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod! The  explanation  derived  is  that  the  courts  were  generally  oon- 
sidered  powerless  to  reject  a  juror  on  challenge  for  religious  bias  as  to 
the  issue,  or  to  summons  a  provisional  jury  to  find  indictments  or  ver- 
dicts which  the  regular  jury  had  rejected  or  oUierwise  improperly  failed 
to  find. 

The  effect  of  this  assumption  was  confusing  to  the  courts  and  ob- 
structive to  the  course  of  justice.  It  contributed  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  the  belief  of  the  Mormons,  that  polygamy  as  a  tenet  of  their 
religion  was  intrenched  by  tiie  Federal  Oonstitntion,  and  was  there- 
fore inviolable  to  any  law  that  Oongress  was  competent  to  pass,  and 
so  encouraged  and  emboldened  them*  in  persistent  polygamous  prac- 
tices. But  later  the  assumption  was  overthrown;  in  the  one  case 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  ♦  in  the  other,.by  a  distrid 
court  of  the  Territory ,t  which  asserted  the  reasonable  doctrine  that  it 
belonged  to  the  inherent  power  of  the  court  to  provide  itself  with  the 
agency  of  a  jury  when  it  became  necessary  in  order  to  the  frilfillment  of 
its  functions. 

These  rulings  opened  the  way  for  the  actions  of  the  laws  to  correct  a 
misapprehension  which  then  appeared  to  be  common  to  the  local  ma- 
jority. Twenty-one  convictions  for  bigamy  or  polygamy  followed  in 
the  six  years  succeeding  1883,  whereas  there  were  but  two  conviotions 
occurring  in  the  twenty  years  preceding  1884.  This  disparity  is  the 
more  notable  inasmuch  as  these  offenses  have  been  decreasing  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Edmunds  law  of  1882.  The  st^atement  is  signifi- 
cant a«  illustrating  the  vigilance  and  vigor  with  which  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting polygamy  have  been  executed  for  the  last  six  years. 

The  greatest  number  of  convictions  had  for  sexual  ofi'enses  since  1883 
was  for  unlawful  cohabitation^  a  misdemeanor  created  and  made  pun- 
ishable by  the  act  of  1882,  which  was  presumably  designed,  at  least  in 
part,  to  prevent  the  actual  survival  of  the  polygamous  relation  after 
the  statute  of  limitations  baired  a  prosecution  for  it,  in  form,  as  polyg- 
amy. And  here  it  may  be  pertinent  to  inquire  whether,  as  polygamy 
is  in  fact  an  offense  against  society  and  not  merely  a  breach  of  a  valid 
marriage  contract,  it  should  not  be  liable  to  punishment  as  long  as  the 

♦  Koynolds  v,  V.  S.,  98  U.  S.,  162.  t  Judge  Zane  sittmg. 
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sexnal  relation  it  implies  actually  exists  f  To  shield  it  by  a  limitation 
applicable  to  a  civil  contract  is  a  waiver  of  that  liability,  and  is,  in  a 
logical  sense,  inconsistent.  To  spare  that  punishment  because  it  has 
grown  chronic  and  contumacious  is  to  encourage  it.  For  the  stronger 
reason,  in  that  case  it  should  be  punished,  and  the  more  severely. 

Among  the  people  of  northern  and  western^  Europe,  as  weU  as 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  polygamy  &s  an  institution  or 
practice  has  always  been  odious.  Until  its  introduction  here  by  the 
Mormons  it  had  been  regarded  as  appertaining  almost  exclusively  to 
the  Asiatic  and  African  marital  and  social  condition.  Certainly  before 
that  time  it  had  no  other  than  a  sporadic  and  fugitive  existence  in  our 
laud. 

From  the  earliest  history  of  England,  the  mother  country,  the  of- 
fense was  treated  as  one  inimical  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  a  stat- 
ute of  James  I.  denounced  it  as  a  felony  punishable  with  death,  if  com- 
mitted in  England  or  Wales*  In  1788^  Virginia  re-enacted  substantially 
the  same  statute,  including  the  death  penalty,  and  since  then  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  there  has  never  been  a  day  in  any  State  in  the 
Union  when  polygamy  was  not  cognizable  as  a  crime  by  the  civil 
courts  and  was  not  punishable  with  more  or  less  severity. 

Becurring  to  the  subject  of  actual  decline  of  polygamous  offenses^  as 
already  noticed,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  that  fact  carries  with  it  a 
pregnant  j^nd  welcome  moral  significance.  It  means  the  birth  of  a  re- 
formatory spirit  and  its  advancing  development  This  truth  is  vari- 
ously evidenced. 

Five  or  more  years  back  the  leading  anti-Mormon  journal  in  Utah, 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  bore  this  testimony : 

Salt  Lake  Citv  is  so  changed  from  the  Utah  of  ten  years  ago  that,  could  the  old 
state  of  afiairs  be  restored  ror  a  week,  the  old  slavery,  the  old  tyranny,  and  the 
restrictions,  the  Mormons  themselves  woald  rise  up  in  rebellion.  There  are  forces  at 
work  in  Utah  which  are  all-powerful  and  which  no  artifice  or  restriction,  no  false- 
hood, and  no  superstition  can  resist. 

In  1887  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  with  singular  unanimity 
by  the  Mormon  voters  of  Utah,  framed  and  composed  a  constitution  of 
government,  under  which  the  admission  of  Utah,  as  a  State,  into  the 
Federal  Union  was  prayed.  It  incorporated  as  a  part  of  it  the  follow- 
ing provisions : 

Art.  I,  Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  no  ujoion  of  ohoroh  and  state,  nor  ahaU  any  ohnroh 
dominate  the  state.  * 

Art.  XV,  Sec.  12.  Bigamy  and  polygamy  being  considered  incompatible  with  a 
republican  form  of  government,  each  or  them  is  hereby  forbidden  and  declared  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

Any  person  who  shall  violate  this  section  shaU,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  This  section 
shall  be  construed  as  operative  without  the  aid  of  legislation,  and  the  offense  prohibited 
by  this  section  shall  not  be  barred  by  any  statute  of  limitations  within  three  years 
after  the  commision  of  the  offense,  nor  shall  the  power  of  pardon  extend  thereto  until 
such  pardon  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  XVI,  8ec.  1.  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  this  constitution,  if  agreed  to 
by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature, 
shall  be  entered  on  their  respective  journals,  with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  thereon,  and 
referred  to  the  legislature  then  next  to  be  elected,  and  shall  be  published  for  three 
months  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  election ;  and  if,  in  the  legislature  next 
elected  as  aforesaid,  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  submit  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  people  in  suon 
manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  legislature  shaU  prescribe,  and  if  the  people  shall 
approve  and  ratify  such  amendment  or  amendments  by  a  m^ority  of  the  qualified 
electors  voting  thereon,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
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oonstitation:  Provided,  That  section  12  of  Article  XV  shall  not  be  amended,  revised, 
or  in  any  way  changed  until  any  amendment,  revision,  or  change,  as  proposed  thoreio 
shalL  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  be  reported  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  by  Congress  approved  ana  ratified 
and  smoh  approval  and  ratification  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  not  so  ratified  and  proclaimed,  said  section  shall  remain  perpetoaL 

^ot  only  were  these  provisions  incorporated  in  the  proposed  consti- 
tation,  but  they  were  sabniitted  with  it  for  adoption  or  rejection  by  the 
qaalified  electors  of  the  Territory  at  the  general  election  in  the  ensuing 
August.  The  returns  of  the  election  showed  13,195  votes  in  favor  of  the 
constitution  and  only  504  against  it. 

Now,  whether  these  provisions,  as  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  local 
self-government  and  as  calculated  to  produce  a  condition  of  political 
inequality  among  the  States,  are  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  whether,  therefore,  it 
would  be  competent  to  admit  Utah  under  her  proposed  constitution,  are 
grave  questions  of  constitutional  law,  determinable  only  by  the  high- 
est appropriate  civil  authority. 

In  August,  1887,  Hon.  Charles  S.  Zane,  judge  of  the  third  district 
court,  and  chief-justice  of  Utah,  answering  certain  relevant  questions, 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  then  existing  laws  diligently  and  strictly 
enforced,  might  be  reasonably  relied  on  to  work  the  cessation  of  polyg- 
amous practices,  and  that  no  case  of  polygamy  coming  under  his  judi- 
cial notice  had  originated  in  the  commission  of  that  crime  since  the 
date  of  the  Edmunds-Tucker  act.  And  the  late  Hon.  William  G-.  Bow- 
man, then  Surveyor  General  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
Utah,  substantially  corroborated  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  laws.* 

While  the  act  of  1882  disqualifies  any  polygamist  or  other  penion  co- 
habiting with  more  than  one  woman  for  election  or  appointment  to  any 
ofQce  or  place  of  trust,  honor  or  emolument,  the  act  of  1887,  extending 
further,  requires  as  a  precedent  condition  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  that  the  elector  shall  take  an  oath  which  may  be  described 
as  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  obedience  to  its  laws. 

This  oath  was  formulated  by  the  Commission  in  adherence  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  as  closely  as  practicable.    It  is  as  follows : 


Teuritory  op  UtAH,  County  of : 

I,         ■    ,  heiug  duly  sworn  (or  affirmed),  depose  and  say,  that  I  am  over 

twonty-oDO  years  of  age ;  that  I  have  resided  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  six  months 
^ast  past,  and  in  this  precinct  for  over  one  month  immediately  preceding  the  date 
hereof,  and  that  I  am  a  native  bom  (or  naturalized  as  the  case  may  he)  citizen  of  the 

United  States;  and  that  my  full  name  is ;  that  I  am years  of  ace; 

that  my  place  of  business  is ;  that  I  am  a  (single  or)  married  man  ;  that 

the  name  of  my  lawful  wife  is ,  and  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution 

of  the  United  States  and.  will -faithfully  obey  the  laws  thereof,  and  especlidly  will 
obey  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  22,  1882,  entitled  **An  act  to  amend  section 
5352  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  bigamy,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  and  that  I  will  also  obey  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1887,  entitled 
*<An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  amend  section  5352  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  bigamy,  and  for  other  purposes,*  approved  March 
22,  1882,*'  in  respect  of  the  crimes  in  said  act  defined  and  forbidden,  and  that  I  will 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  or  abet,  counsel  or  advise,  any  other  person  to  commit 
anv  of  said  crimes  defined  by  acts  of  Congress  as  polygamy,  bigamy,  nnlawfnl  co- 
habitation, incest,  adultery,  and  fornication. 

Although  the  person  appfying  to  have  his  name  registered  as  a  vot^r 
may  have  made  the  foregoing  oath,  yet  if  the  registrar  shall,  for  reason- 
able or  probable  cause,  believe  that  the  applicant  is  then  in  fact  a  big- 

*&eQ  A^pp^TiOAx^  "^o^A^  B  «Aji  C« 
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amtet,  polygamist,  or  living  in  anlawfal  cohabitation,  or  associating  or 
cohabiting  polygamoaBly  with  persons  of  tbe  opposite  sex,  or  has  been 
convicted  of  bigamy,  polygamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adultery, 
or  fornication,  in  our  opinion,  the  registrar  may  require  the  applicant 
to  make  the  following  additional  affidavit : 

Territory  of  Utah,  Comity  of ; 


I, ,  do  fmrther  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  am  not  a  bifj^amist,  polygamist, 

or  living  in  unlawful  cohabitation,  or  associating  or  cohabiting  polygamous^  with 
persons  of  the  other  sex,  and  that  I  have  not  been  convicted  ofthe  onme  of  bigamy, 
polygamy,  uolawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adultery,  or  fomioation. 

It  was  predicted  of  this  oath  by  many  of  the  non- Mormons  of  Utah 
that  the  Mormons  would  not  take  and  subscribe  to  it,  yet  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, including  refusing  non-Mormons,  the  Mormon  electors  did  so. 
The  acceptance  of  the  test  by  the  body  of  the  Mormon  electors  is  here 
noted  as  one  ofthe  most  hopeful  tokens  of  Mormon  reform.  It  implies 
a  split  between  young  and  progressive  Utah  and  the  old  Utah,  unhap- 
pily still  surviving  in  individual  instances  of  incorrigible  fanaticism  and 
fatuity. 

To  the  objection  made  by  a  committee  composed  of  leading  non-Mor- 
mons, that  the  oath  as  formulated  was  not  sufficiently  coipprehensive 
and  searching,  the  commission  answered  that  it  was  according  to  the 
law  and  fulfilled  it. 

The  local  municipalities  of  Utah  comprise  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  its  population.  Formerly,  under  the  Territorial  law,  the  aldermen 
and  councilmen  of  these  municipalities  were  elected  by  the  voters  at 
large  of  the  municipalities.  The  result  was  that  the  Mormons,  being  in 
the  majority,  elected  all  their  candidates  and  controlled  the  municipal 
administrations.  This  provoked  complaint  by  the  non  Mormons,  es- 
pecially in  Salt  Lake  Gity,  where  they  contributed  largely  in  taxes  to 
the  municipal  revenue.  To  satisfy  this  complaint  the  Mormons  of  that 
city  proposed  the  election  of  a  fusion  ticket  of  Mormons  and  non-Mor- 
mons for  the  city  at  the  then  pending  election.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted by  some  of  the  non-Mormons,  but  was  rejected,  perhaps  by  a 
considerable  majority  of  them.  What  was  thus  in  this  case  personally 
and  provisionally  arranged  was  shortly  afterward  followed  by  an  act 
of  the  legislative  assembly  authorizing  local  representation  in  municipal 
government  by  means  of  separate  precinct  or  ward  elections.* 

At  the  same  session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  1888-'89,  various  laws 
were  passed  manifesting  a  quickening  and  intelligent  appreciation  of 
social  and  civil  responsibility  and  duty.  Among  them  is  a  law  to  punish 
and  prevent  gaming;  a  law  auxiliary  to  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
to  prevent  by  severe  penalties  crimes  against  the  elective  ^anchise 
and  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box ;  a  law  to  equalize  taxes ;  a 
law  enlarging  and  improving  the  accommoaations  of  an  insane  asylum ; 
a  law  establishing  an  institution  for  deaf  mutes ;  alaw  requiring  among 
other  conditions  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  payment  of  a  license 
tax  of  not  less  than  $600  nor  more  than  $1,200,  and  limiting  the  life  of 
the  license  to  one  year;  a  law  for  acquiring  Territorial  fair  grounds, 
and  for  erecting  suitable  buildings  thereon ;  a  law  to  establish  an  ag- 
ricultural college  with  an  experimental  appendance,  and  a  law  in  aid  of 
an  orphans'  home.f 

Besides  these  laws,  the  same  assembly  passed  a  joint  resolution  pledg- 

•Act  for  iiicorporatioa  of  cities,  March.  8, 1888. 

iSeaaiouLaws,  1888,  pp.  10, 15,4»-5&,'n,^,\^,'3tf»,*3LV^,'3Sa. 
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ing  its  adherence  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  penalty  prohibiting 
polygamy  and  other  sexual  offenses.    It  is  in  these  words :' 

This  assembly  are  in  favor  of  a  Just,  humane,  and  impartial  enforcement  of  said  lam 
*  *  %  ill  tlio  saute  manner  that  other  criminal  laws  are  enforced,  under  the  Con- 
stitatiou  and  laws  of  oar  country,  to  the  end  Uiat  saoh  offense  may  be  efficiently 
prohibited.* 

This  resoliitiou  as  an  authentic  expression  of  the  Mormons  of  Utah, 
through  their  chosen  representatives,  upon  a  long-controverted  qnes- 
tion,  challenges  especial  attention  as  an  auspice  of  reconciliation  and 
submission  to  authority. 

On  the  same  general  line  the  assembly  passed  a  law,  elaborately  and 
lucidly  developed,  '^  regulating  marriage"  and  apparently  anticipating 
every  condition  which  should  tend  or  operate  to  validate  or  invalidato 
the  marriage  contract.! 

The  Utah  of  today  is  peaceful  and  prosperous.  Personal  and  prop- 
erty rights  are  secured  by  wholesome  laws  properly  enforced.  Tva:m 
are  light  in  the  rural  districts,  and  comparatively  light  even  in  the 
larger  incorporated  cities.  Exemplary  sobriety  prevails  as  the  mle,  and 
industry  is  active  alike  among  the  non-Mormons  and  tile  Mormoms. 
The  mountains  are  pierced  by  the  pick  and  the  drill  for  the  ontflow  of 
their  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  of  copper  and  lead,  and  of  ooal  and 
iron,  while  their  ridges  and  sides  are  roamed  by  thronging  herds  of 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  which  graze  their  herbage  and  grasses  and 
grow  fat.  The  valleys  are  shedding  their  tangled  tokkes  of  sage-brash 
for  comely  fields  of  wheat  and  rye,  of  barley  and  oats,  or  for  vines  and 
orchards  bearing  delicious  fruits. 

The  esculent  Irish  potato  grows  well,  and  for  its  size  and  excellence 
is  in  request  in  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Ohicago,  and  even  foreign  mar- 
kets. Of  the  domestic  grasses,  the  aliialfa  (Lucerne)  grows  the  most 
luxuriantly,  yielding  several  crops  in  the  same  season,  while  the  hay 
yield  of  timothy  is  ^ir  and  of  fine  quality;  but  conditional  to  all  these 
productions  is  artificial  irrigation  by  means  of  canals  and  ditches  cost- 
ing much  labor  and  painstaking. 

Salt  Lake  has  become  a  popular  resort  for  bathing  and  sanitation, 
and  for  several  years  waters  drained  from  it  into  near  depressions  have 
been  reduced  by  solar  evaporation  to  crusted  salt,  finding  in  large 
quantities  profitable  markets  in  the  mining  districts.  Salt  Lake  Ci^, 
the  capital  of  the  Territory,  contains  a  population  of  80,000  or  more, 
with  many  fine  and  costly  public  and  private  buildings,  and  visited  an- 
nually by  multitudes  of  tourists  from  diflferent  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  has  become  eminently  cosmopolitan.  Ogden  is  a 
busy  and  rising  commercial  center,  reaching  by  rail  to  the  far  Bast, 
West,  North,  and  South.  Prove,  overlooking  Utah  Lake  and  the  Jor- 
dan River,  is  an  extensive  market  for  raw  wool  and  the  seat  of  an  ex- 
tensive manufactory  of  plain  and  fine  woolen  goods,  capable  of  compet- 
ing in  the  most  critical  markets  of  the  country.  Withal,  there  is  a 
university  of  learning,  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  private  acade- 
mies of  different  religious  denominations. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  Utah  of  today.  Contrasting  it  with  the  wild, 
rude,  mountain-buttressed  seclusion  of  the  Utah  of  thirty  years  ago, 
with  the  fanaticism,  violence,  and  terrorism  of  that  i>eriod,  how  strik- 
ing, even  marvelous,  the  metamorphose: 

Look  on  this  picture  and  on  this. 

But  to  say  that  this  change  is  solely  the  effect  of  the  enactments  of 

*  Session  Laws,  1888. 

t  See  Appendix,  Note  D,  for  literal  or  sabstantive  extracts  of  the  law.  ' 
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Oongress  is  inaccurate  and  misleading.  Trae,  these  enactments  have 
effected  much,  yet  it  has  been  mines,  mills,  smelters,  railroads,  and  the 
press,  in  short,  the  accomolating  and  intensifying  agencies  and  energy 
of  general  progress  and  improvement,  educational  and  material,  jkV^hich 
have  added  alike  to  their  persuasion  and  force. 

StilU  a  report  of  recent  date  came  to  the  Oommission  from  some  of  its 
appointees  as  registrars  that  they  had  information  reasonably  leading 
them  to  believe  that  29  persons  had  entered  into  polygamy  from  June, 
188S,  to  June,  1889.  A  report  of  about  the  same  number  of  alleged 
offenders  was  made  last  year,  both  and  all  such  reports  being  made 
under  an  early  rule  of  the  Commission  tacitly  waiving  the  publication  or 
reference  of  such  reports  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Territory,  and  so  lesci- 
ening  their  usefulness  or  value  as  against  crime.  Howbeit,  as  to  the 
fact  reported,  there  have  been  only  six  convictions  for  bigamy  or  polyg- 
amy, according  to  the  report  from  the  district  judges,  in  the  last  year 
and  so  far  in  the  present  year ;  still  it  is  possible,  nay  in  some  measure 
probable,  that  the  reports  are  true.  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if 
they  were  not.  A  radical  reformation  of  ideas,  habits,  especially  of  re- 
ligious opinions,  always  incurs  the  friction  of  disagreement ;  yet,  if 
armed  with  right  and  justice,  it  will  roll  on  irresistibly  to  its  fulfill- 
ment. This  is  the  normal  law  of  reformation  or  revolution  both  in 
church  and  state.  Concurrently  the  laws  should  be  inflexibly  enforced. 
No  step  ba<;kward  should  be  tolerated. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Mormons,  qualified  under  the  law  to  vote  and 
hold  office,  complain  that  the  Commission,  from  the- first,  has  uniformly 
excluded  them  from  appointment  as  registrars  wherever  qualified  nou- 
Mormons  could  be  found  willing  to  accept.  And  they  complain  that 
in  that  way,  contrary  to  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  law,  and  to  a  ^1- 
icy  promotive  of  reform,  they  have  been  discriminatively  and  invidiously 
proscribed  for  no  other  cause  than  their  religious  opinion.* 

Finally,  the  local  discussion  of  particular  laws  is  resolving  itself  into 
an  abstract  discussion  of  the  respective  limits  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astic authority  of  the  immunity  of  opinion  and  the  responsibility  of 
acts.  The  discussion,  taking  this  form,  involves  an  old  question,  which, 
debated  for  generations  by  speech,  by  the  pen  and  the  sword,  issued 
in  a  conclusion  more  theoretic  than  consistently  practical.  The  con- 
clusion, generally  stated,  is  that  the  legislature,  within  its  organic 
competency,  is  the  primary  judge  of  what  concerns  the  temporal  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,  of  society,  and  the  state,  and  that  its  judgment 
in  that  respect,  within  its  organic  competency,  is  exclusive  and  deter- 
minate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  is  that  opinion,  or  belief,  whether 
religious  or  secular,  is  a  natural  and  inalienable  right,  sacred  against 
legislative  coercion  or  intrusion.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  recognized  dis- 
tinction that  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  penally  prohibiting  sexual 
offenses,  have  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,t 
and  that  the  laws,  either  temporal  or  spiritual,  punitive  or  coercive  of 
opinion,  have  been  adjudged  void.  This  is  the  distinction  of  reason 
and  right — the  distinction  crystallized  and  made  salient  in  oui-  consti- 
tution of  government,  and  cherished  as  the  apple  of  the  eye  by  the 
American  masses. 

Jefferson  said  '^  that  the  opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on 
their  will,  but  follow  voluntarily  the  evidence  proposed  to  their  minds ; 
that  Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free,  and  manifested  His 
supreme  will  that  free  it  shall  remain  by  making  it  altogether  insus- 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  E.  tMorphy  v,  Ramsey,  114  U.  S.,  15,  44. 
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oeptible  of  restraint ;  that  all  attempts  to  inflaence  it  by .  t^nporal 
panishment  or  burdens,  or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget 
habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  departnre  from  the  plan  of 
the  l\ply  Aatbor  of  our  religion ; "  that  our  civil  rights  have  no  de- 
pendence on  our  religious  opinions  any  more  than  on  our  opinions  in 
physics  or  geometry }  ^<  that  the  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of 
civil  government. " 

Madison  sententiously  said:  ''Eeligion,  or  the  duty  we  owe  to  the 
Creator,  is  not  within  the  province  of  civil  government.  ^ 

Hamilton  said :  ^^  If  the  legislature  can  disfranchise  any  number  of 
citizens  at  pleasure  by  general  descriptions,  it  may  soon  confine  all  the 
voters  to  a  small  number  of  partisans  and  establish  an  aristocracy  or 
oligarchy.  K  it  may  punish  at  discretion  all  those  whom  particular 
circumstances  render  obnoxious,  without  hearing  or  trial,  no  man  can 
be  safe,  or  know  when  he  may  be  the  innocent  victim  of  a  prevaiting 
passion.  The  name  of  liberty  applied  to  such  a  government  woold  be 
a  mockery  of  common  sense." 

Five  States,  while  adopting  the  Federal  Oonstitutlon,  proposed 
amendments.  Three — New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Virginia — in- 
cluded, in  one  form  or  another,  a  declaration  of  religious  freedom  in  the 
changes  they  desired,  as  did  also  North  Carolina,  whose  convention  at 
first  declined  to  ratify  the  Constitution  until  the  proposed  amendments 
were  acted  upon.  Hence,  answering  these  and  other  expressions  of 
States,  statesmen,  and  the  people,  the  Constitution  in  its  original  text, 
'and  in  its  amendments,  was  adopted,  the  object  of  its  adoption  being, 
as  declared  in  its  preamble,  to  ^^  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  posterity."  As  vital  to  that  end,  the  original  Gonstitution 
provides  that  ^'no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification 
to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States ; "  and  Article  I  of 
the  amendments  declares  that  ^^  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

The  Supreme  Court  in  expounding  and  applying  certain  of  these  pro- 
visions, in  its  opinion  delivered  by  Chief-Justice  Waite,  makes  plain 
the  distinction  between  opinion  as  a  mental  act  and  the  outbreak  of 
opinion  as  a  physical  act^  injurious  to  society  and  prohibited  by  law. 
The  court  says: 

Laws  are  made  for  the  government  of  actions,  and  while  they  can  not  interfere  with 
mere  religions  belief,  tbey  may  with  practices.  •  •  *  Congress  can  not  pass  a  law 
for  the  government  of  the  Territories  which  shall  prohibit  the  iree  exercise  of  religion. 
The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  expressly  forbids  snch  legislation.  Beligioos 
freedom  is  guarantied  ever>'where  throughout  the  United  States  so  far  as  Congres- 
sional interference  is  concerned.* 

The  Edmunds  act  of  18S2,in  unison  with  this  judicial  exposition,  de- 
clares that  the  Utah  Commission  ^*  shall  not  exclude  any  person  other- 
wise eligible  to  vote  from  the  polls  '^  or  "  refuse  to  count  any  such  vote 
on  account  of  the  opiuion  of  the  i)erson  casting  it  on  the  subject  of 
polygamy  or  bigamy.''    (Sec.  9.) 

In  conformity  with  these  canons,  thus  variously  propounded,  the  Com- 
mission has  from  time  to  time  officially  assured  the  Mormon  people 
domiciled  in  Utah  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no 
design  to  coerce  them  for  their  church  membership,  or  their  religious 
opinions,  and  that  all  that  was  required  or  could  be  rightfully  required 
of  them  was  to  obey  the  laws. 

*  ReyB0\da  tv%,  \J.  €k^  %a  \3 ,  a.<,16a-»* 
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a  tbe  (Commission's  first  annual  roport,  1882,  it  said : 

The  leirislation  of  Coasri'es  aa  vid  aiiiUrstunil  U  la  not  stinctod  agniost  the  religion 
of  auy  ponion  of  the  people  of  Ibis  Territory,  Theluw  uDiier  vrbiub  we  are  aclingu 
dirrcled  SBuiiist  tbo  crime  of  polj-gam;. 

In  its  report  of  1SS3  it  said  that — 

By  sbatnining  from  (be  polygamic  relntion  tliey  [the  Mormons]  will  enjoy  all  the 
political  rigbto  of  AiueriEan  cilizens. 

In  its  report  of  1886  it  said : 

■Wo  recogni/e  the  obligation  of  the  Govemmeiit  of  the  United  States  to  proteot  the 
iiprsonnl  nud  property  rights  of  tlio  Mormon  people,  nod  to  deal  with  them  nBeqaolit 
I    '       -     ■         =__„._. ._j..     g^^^ . ._,__.__ 


bcfurD  tbelaw,  yet  it  ia  equally  the  duty  of  the  Government  lo  pnniah  ci 

Again,  in  its  circular  of  March,  1887,  to  election  officers,  it  said,  after 
enameratiug  all  the  diqualilications  of  voters — 

That  no  opinion  nbicb  tbey  (the  MoimonB}  tnuyontertuin  upoa  que«lion8  of  religion 
or  churrh  jiolity  sbonld  bo  the  snbject  of  inquiry  or  oxclnsion  from  tbe  polls. 

But  this  limitation,  n'hile  shieldtng  tlie  elector,  does  not  necesssril; 
inclnde  the  juror,  the  nature  of  whose  fuuvtions  imperatively  requires 
of  him  judicial  impartiality.  Hence  the  law  of  1883  wisely  and  con- 
servatively provides  that  any  oue  offered  as  a  juror  in  a  prosecution  for 
bipiamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohabitation  under  a  t^tatute  of  the 
United  States,  who  believes  the  acts  constituting  these  otl'euses  right, 
shall,  for  such  cause,  upon  challenge,  be  rejected. 

With  this  record  of  historic  names  and  wisdom  and  of  the  organic 
and  municipal  law  of  Uio  laud  outstretched  before  ns,  what  i^ddition  to 
it,  if  any,  docs  expcaience  now  admonish ! 

Answering  this  question,  I  would  reHpcctfully  recommend  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  perpetually  prohibiting  polygamy 
under  whatsoever  its  guise, not  only  in  the  Stales,  but  also  in  the  Terri- 
tories and  other  places  over  which  the  United  States  have  or  may  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

The  importance  of  such  anameudmeut  cannot  bo  orerestimated. 
I  would  draw  under  a  common  and  uniform  civil  cognizance  the  condi- 
tions of  marriage  and  divorce,  with  the  evidence  and  the  authentication 
of  the  evidence  of  their  verity,  and  thus  subserve  convenience  and  cer- 

"nty  in  respect  Cif  the  paramount  feature  of  social   life.    Moreover, 

voold  draw  under  the  xame  cognizance  the  question  of  monogamy 

id  polygamy,  upon  the  dual  terms  of  which  in  the  one  case  turuB  the 
onpacitics  of  individual,  social,  and  national  development,  and,  in  the 
ulher,  turns  the  deadoniug  and  corrupting  Influeuce  of  the  patriarchal 
princijde  and  stationary  despotism. 

It  would  substitute  a  lasting  organic  law  for  a  fugitive  legislative 
euactment,  which  must  cease  to  operate  with  the  cessation  of  theanoca- 
aloue  Territorial  coiKlitiou. 

It  would  raise  au  inferred  and  parasitic  power,  obscurely  deduced 
from  another  power,  administrative  in  its  terms,  and  poinliug  directly 
to  the  disposal  of  property,  to  the  diguity  and  distinctness  of  an  ex- 
pressed power. 

It  would  iuure  as  »  solemn,  deliberate,  and  final  repudiation  iu  this 
country  of  the  Asiatic  .Tiiid  Atrieau  pestilence,  polygamy. 

It  would  bean  authoritative  and  conclusive  notification  to  immigrants 
from  every  laud  that  the  United  States  are  dedicated  to  the  virtues  and 
blessings  of  monogamy,  and,  not  least,  the  amendment,  passing  as  a 
lesson  into  the  common  nud  higher  schools  of  the  land,  would  form  and 
train  the  minds  of  ecnciatious  in  Jtccord  with  its  spirit  aiw\  Tv^?i(i■a,. 

The  material  prosperity)'  of  a  commonity  gen6T>v\\^  4ft'pwv.i.\ii  "a\OTi'OQfc 
Ab  iff HI) 
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tillage  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  commandment  of  the  Oreator  to  man 
that  he  shoald  go  forth  and  till  the  soil  and  live  by  the  sweat  of  his 
face.  Hence,  whatever  concerns  the  fultillment  and  fruition  of  that 
commandment  is  of  the  first  importance. 

Tbis  premised,  the  question  arises,  what  disposition  of  the  pablic 
lands  in  Utah  would  best  subserve  the  purposes  and  interests  of  that 
law! 

To  answer  this  question  intelligently  and  usefully,  it  is  requisite  to 
advert  to  the  extent  of  the  Territory,  to  its  natural  features,  to  its  cli- 
mate and  mini^ral  resources. 

Its  length,  north  and  south,  is  325  miles.  Its  breadth,  east  and 
west,  is  300  miles.  It  lies  between  the  37th  and  42d  parimels,  north, 
and  the  109th  and  114th  meridian  west,  Greenwich. 

Total  area square  miles..  87,750 

Divisible— hinds do 84,970 

Divisible — water m do......  2,780 

Divisible  into  acres— land 52,601,600 

Divisible  into  acres — water 1,779,300 

Total  acres  land  and  water 54,380,800 

Proportion  of  mountains percent..  88 

Proportion  of  valley do 18 

The  climate  is  rarely  rigorous,  and  generally  exhilarating  and  sain- 
brious.  This  is  witnessed  by  the  noticeable  physical  development  oi 
the  whites. 

The  out- put  of  certain  mines  for  the  calendar  y^to  1887  was : 

Of  gold t290>000 

Of  silver 7,000,000 


Total 7,220,000 

Of  the  copper  and  coal  products,  I  am  only  prepared  to  say  gener- 
ally that  they  were  considerable  and  are  increasing. 

Oommonly  the  presage  of  rain  is  delusive  and  the  rain-fall  deficient 
On  the  whole,  the  region  is  naturally  dry  and  arid.  The  snow-fall  is  the 
chief  reliance  for  water,  fertilization,  and  susteuance  of  vegetation. 
Artificial  irrigation  has  been  availed  of,*  but,  for  lack  of  capital  with  the 
farmers,  only  in  a  desultory  and  imperfect  manner.  This  fact,  opening  a 
field  for  speculation  in  lands  and  water  rents,  is  engaging  the  attention 
of  moneyed  corporations  and  syndicates,  but  with  a  dubious  prospect 
of  ultimate  advantage  to  settlers.  The  urgent  need  is  a  comprehensive 
and  scientific  plan  of  irrigation.    There  should  be  no  waste  of  water. 

As  far  as  may  be  found  advantageously  practicable,  waters  of  the 
rivers,  l^kes,  cafious,  and  other  mountain  torrents  should  be  made  tribu- 
tary to  capacious  and  durable  reservoirs  for  regulated  distribntion  for 
all  needful  purposes. 

Such  a  scheme  appeals  to  the  favor  of  Congress  for  economic  and 
other  reasons.  As  an  efficient  and  suitable  means  of  accomplishing  it,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  the  cession  of  the  unappropriated  and  un- 
reserved lands  of  the  United  States  in  Utah  for  that  purpose,  under 
a  compact  concurrent  with  the  eventual  admission  of  the  Territory  as 
a  State,  and  guarantying  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  lands,  or  a  reasonable  annual  tax  thereon,  to  insure  its  faithful  exe- 
cution. I  would  further  suggest  the  extension  of  such  a  scheme  to  the 
other  arid  Territories  and  the  new  States  of  the  West,  placing  idl  the 
commonities  of  the  arid  regvon.  u^n  \^<b  ^d^sa^l^v^l  of  advantage. 
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kUnder  the  operatiou  of  sacli  a  scheme  the  area  of  profitable  prodao- 
tion  would  he  greatly  iucreaHed.  Comparably  it  would  be  gTeat«rthaa 
tiie  arable  area  of  the  six  Xew  England  States,  aud  capable  of  nustaiu- 
iDg  a  more  unnieroas  population.  The  e&'eot  iu  relation  to  the  Mormon 
imbroglio  wonld  not  bu  uncertain.  Taking  form  iu  an  iniiux  of  immi- 
grantH  of  prt^domiiiating  numbers  and  iufinence  from  the  old  States,  the 
end  of  polygamy  where  it  exists  in  the  incipient  States  and  the  Terri- 
tories would  be  irresistibly  hosteued  and  assured.  In  fact,  the  8hort«St 
way  to  the  end  of  that  evU  lies  in  such  a  scheme. 

The  advantage  of  irrigation  has  been  conclnHirely  demonstrated. 
Baiuless  Egypt  affords  a  striking  and  apposite  irxample.  With  a  nar- 
row etilp  of  land  actually  cultivated,  containing  less  than  5,000,000 
acres  bisected  by  the  Nile  aud  irrigated  by  its  annual  ovt^rllow,  ohe 
eveu  now.  iu  her  decay  and  despair,  fiuds  a  resource  capable  of  eustain- 
iug  its  4,000,000  occupauta  aud  of  supplying  sn  aupual  tnbute  in  taxes 
amomitiug  to  millions  to  her  foreisn  creditors,  showing  that  tiie  propor- 
tion of  laud  iu  acres  to  the  jfopulatiou  is  as  one  acre  and  a  fraction  of 
an  acre  to  each  iiccupnnt.  The  fact  seems  incredible,  yet  it  is  well  at- 
tested. 

That  resource  affords  the  hey  to  the  conspiouons  part  played  by  E^ypt 
in  the  ages  of  her  power  aud  prestige ;  to  her  armed  conquests ;  to  her 
lavish  expenditures,  evidenced  by  her  colossal  pyramids;  toherconverg- 
euoe  of  the  ancient  lines  of  comnlerce  upon  Thebes  aud  Cairo,  upon 
Bagdad  aud  Alexandria ;  to  her  antique  yet  mystic  lore,  which,  bor- 
rowed aud  purged  by  the  versatile  Greeks  of  itH  sinister  expression, 
became  successively  the  beacon-light  of  the  letters  and  literature  of  the 
pagan  and  Christian  world. 

The  law  creating  tfaeOommission,  providing,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the 
representation  of  different  political  parties  In  ita  composition,  plaiuly 
intended  that  it  should  be  administered  with  Judicial  fairness  and  im- 
partiality— in  a  non-partis  an  spirit.  Dealing  with  the  elective  fran- 
chise and  eligibility  to  ofBoe,  elemental  to'  republican  government,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  Guided  by  the  law  aiid  its  intent,  I 
have  abstained  from  wresting  either,  while  i  have  faitlifuUy  endeavored 
to  give  due  efl'eet  to  both. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  existing  laws  are  working  well,  and  have 
cited  accumulated  proofs  of  the  fact.  To  "  let  well  enongh  alone"  ia  a. 
wise  audsafe  rule.  T  would  therefore  recommend  geueraj  adherence  to 
it.  Farther  aggressive  legislation  trenching  further  upon  civil  and 
political  privileges  would  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  It  wonld 
be  regarded  by  the  people  affected  as  revolutionary  aud  despotic.  Sa- 
voring, under  the  circumstances,  of  persecution  for  religions  opinion,  it 
would  provoke  resentful  feelings,  au  obstinate  and  reactionary  mood. 
Snch  has  been  the  effect  of  such  legislation  in  all  like  cases.  No  relig- 
ion wa«  ever  finally  destroyed  by  e.ther  armed  or  unarmed  proscription. 
"  The  blood  of  the  martyr  is  the  seed  of  the  church." 

The  Moi'mon  religion  purged  of  its  impurities  will  probably  survive, 
how  long  no  one  can  foresee.  Its  votaries,  im])e]ted  by  the  zeal  charao- 
teristic  of  a  new  sect,  are  active  propagandists.  Its  vices,  however, 
like  those  distorting  any  other  system,  must  be  amenable  to  the  correct- 
ive laws  of  progress  aud  intelligence.  Civilization  is  a  sublime  revela- 
tion, modifyiug,  improving,  aud  elevating  the  yearnings  of  the  human 
heart  and  mind.  The  ages  of  that  fanaticism  and  fatuity  which  con- 
trived the  inquisition  aud  the  rack ;  which  invented  the  medieval  writ 
dtiheretico  comubrmulo;  which  Imnied  Latimer  ani U\Oi\e.'s  '.^.^^fe*  *>'*»>»-'*.•, 
which  inflicted  the  massacre  of  St.  BartholomfeVf  •,  '^^^i«ii  tu^3ciR»sS^q  wt-- 
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terminated  dissenters  from  orthodoxy  in  the  Netherlands,  and  which 
drove  the  Puritans,  the  Huguenots,  the  Quakers,  and  their  oo-devotees  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  their  native  lands  to  find  refuge  in  the  Nev 
World,  and  to  people  it  with  teeming  millions,  and  to  bless  it  with  re* 
publican  principles  and  forms — those  ages  have  passed  away.  To  re- 
vive their  dark  and  intolerant  spirit  nOw,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
would  add  another  proof  and  lament  that  the  course  of  nations  is  not 
upon  straight  lines,  but  in  wayward  circles,  ending  where  they  began 
and  rebeginning  where  they  ended.  The  commentary  of  the  philosoph- 
ical historian  would  not  be  doubted.  Passing  the  dismal  panorama  of 
reaction  before  him,  he  would  not  spare  just  censure  upon  whomsoever 
or  whatsoever  it  should  fall.  • 

John  A.  MoGLtESNAND. 
Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

fkcretary  of  tl^e  Interior,  Washington,  D.  0. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERlinVIENT  DIRECTORS  OP  THE  UNIOiT 

PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COxMPANY,  1SS9. 

Boston,  December  18,  18S9. 

Sra :  The  board  of  Government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  respectfully  submit  the  following : 

The  general  condition  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  and 
the  financial  results  of  the  year  are  very  satisfactory.  During  the  early 
months  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  net  earnings,  doe  to 
causes  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  afiected  the  earnings  of  every 
railroad  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  later  months  have  shown  an  in- 
crease which  will  make  thQ  result  for  the  whole  year  somewhat  better 
than  that  of  1888.  As  the  returns  for  the  year  will  not  be  complete  for 
several  months,  it  is  impossible  at  the  date  of  this  report  to  present  any 
exact  statements  in  regard  to  results,  but  these  will  be  presented  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  directors  in  great  detail. 

This  board  believes  that  it  would  be  entirely  superfluous  for  it  to  enter 
upon  any  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  a  definite  settlement  of  the 
subsidy  debt  of  this  company  to  the  Government.  The  absolute  neces- 
sity for  such  action  has  been  demonstrated  so  clearly  by  previous  boards 
of  (jrovernment  directors,  by  United  States  Kailroad  Commissioners,  by 
Congressional  committees,  by  a  special  commission  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  by  the  lat^  President  of 
the  United  States,  that  further  discussion  on  this  point  would  be  merely 
a  waste  of  time  and  effort.  It  is,  then,  a  well-established  fact  that  the 
provision  made  by  existing  law  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt  ia 
entirely  inadequate.  It  is  also  proven  beyond  question  that  on  July  1, 
1897,  which  is  the  average  date  of  maturity  of  the  subsidy  bonds,  the 
Government  will  hold  a  claim  against  this  company  utterly  beyond  the 
corporation's  power  to  pay,  and  utterly  bt\yond  the  Government's  power 
to  satisfy  through  a  foreclosure  of  the  statutory  lieu  which  it  holds  on 
a  portion  of  the  road.  Such  being  the  case,  the  only  question  for  con- 
sideration is  simply  one  as  to  the  method  of  eff'ecting  a  settlement. 

This  question,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  has  been  answered 
thoroughly  and  successfully  in  the  bill  (No.  8184)  reported  uuanimonsJy 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pacilic  RattToad^,  auA.  «\^o  x<6v«t\A^  v^«\\^\&v<\\V  "Ko,  3401) 
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in  like  manner  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  same  Con- 
p^re^s.  This  measure,  commonly  known  as  the  ^'Outhwaite  bill,''  is 
based  npon  two  general  principles,  that  have  been  observed  in  all  rec- 
ommendations made  on  the  subject  by  previous  boards  of  Government 
directors.  These  principles  are,  first,  that  the  settlement  of  the  debt 
should  be  upon  a  basis  of  greater  security  to  the  Government,  and  which 
should  be  within  the  ability  of  the  company  to  meet;  and,  second,  that 
when  the  settlement  should  be  made,  the  present  relations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  curren  t  management  of  the  road  should  cease ;  the  United 
States  assuming  its  true  function,  that  of  a  creditor  to  the  road,  and 
the  road  continuing  to  act  as  a  debtor,  but  without  those  hampering 
influences  that  are  now  involved  by  the  Government's  quasi  partner- 
ship in  its  business  management. 

The  Government  directors  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  specifically 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  Eepresenting  as  it  does  the  result  of  the  most 
careful  investigation  of  the  subjection  the  part  of  various  bodies  of  able 
and  distinguished  public  of&cials,  we  consider  it  the  best  expression  of 
the  general  proposition  for  refunding  the  debt  that  has  yet  been  given, 
and  we  believe  that  its  practical  workings  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  company.  The  various  stxong  reasons  urging 
it«  enactment  are  apparent  to  any  one  who  makes  even  a  casual  exam- 
ination of  its  provisions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  not  only  gives  the  United  States  a  large  amount 
of  additional  security  for  the  debt,  but  in  substituting  a  mortgage  cov- 
ering the  entire  property  of  the  company  for  the  purely  sta.tutory  lien, 
with  all  its  inseparable  uncertainties  and  difdculties,  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  a  fragmentary  portion  of  the  railroad,  it  furnishes  a 
security  far  superior  in  character  in  every  respect  to  that  now  held  by 
the  Government.  What  the  precise  value  of  this  additional  security 
is  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  decide.  It  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  $35,000,000  to  $70,000,000.  But,  whatever  it  is,  it  represents  the 
company's  entire  property,  and  this  is  all  the  road  has  to  ofier.  It  is 
the  belief  of  this  board  that  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
company  and  its  excellent  prospects,  the  proposed  security  is  entirely 
adequate,  and  will  insure  the  payment  of  every  dollar  due  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  time  (fifty  years)  for  which  the  mortgage  is  given  shall 
have  expired. 

Under  the  proposed  law  all  the  vexatious  controversies  between  the 
United  States  and  the  company,  such  as  have  occurred  under  existing 
laws,  will  cease;  all  questions  as  to  the  investment  of  the  sinking 
fund  are  ended,  the  Government  being  relieved  from  all  trust  obliga- 
tions to  the  company.  In  making  the  Government  an  ordinary  creditor, 
the  company  is  left  free  to  attend  to  its  own  business  and  to  develop 
its  system  and  territory  untrammeled  in  its  efforts  so  long  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  are  carried  out.  With  it«  increased  and  improved 
security,  with  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  debt,  with  tlie  provision  for 
foreclosure  constantly  ready  to  act,  the  Government  can  well  afibrd  to 
let  the  company  conduct  its  own  affairs. 

The  roads  physical  condition,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  careful 
personal  investigation  by  members  of  this  board  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  is  very  satisfactory.  The  system  of  constant  betterment,  that 
is,  improvement  in  excess  of  ordinary  maintenance,  which  was  begun 
by  the  present  management  at  the  Inception  of  its  work,  has  been  con- 
tinued with  vigor  and  energy  during  the  year.  All  portions  of  the 
property — tracks,  road-beds,  bridges,  stations,  rolVm\»  «Xc>\i^L^^^l^^>aaLQ^i^i^ 
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power — afford  ooDspicnous  evidence  of  the  thorough  manner  in  whidi 
this  soand  and  far  sighted  policy  has  been  carried  out. 

In  Gonclusion,  we  consider  it  entirely  fitting,  and  part  of  oar  daty  as 
(Government  representatives,  to  express  our  confidence  in  the  ability, 
honesty,  and  purposes  of  the  road's  present  managers.  Dorini?  the  five 
years  that  they  have  administered  the  afibirs  of  the  company  there  has 
been  displayed  by  them  constantly  such  a  wisely-directed  energy,  such 
a  faithful  persistency  in  the  face  of  the  most  discouraging  obstacles, 
such  an  honorable  determination  to  place  the  road  in  its  right  relation 
with  the  public  and  the  Government,  as  to  call  forth  the  warmest 
praise  and  commendation.  In  rescuing  the  Union  Pacific  system  £rom 
the  insolvency  that  threatened  it  in  1^,  and  placing  it  upon  a  sound 
financial  basis  in  the  face  of  opposition  such  as  few  railroads  ever  had 
to  struggle  against,  tiie  managers  have  accomplished  a  truly  Titanic 
task.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Congress  will  supplement  their  work 
with  the  legislation  we  have  heartily  recommended,  and  thus  put  this 
great  railway  system  in  a  position  which  it  is  entitled,  under  every 
consideration  of  justice  and  sound  public  policy,  to  occupy. 
Bespectfully  submittedi 

JNO.  F.  PLTJMMieB. 

Jesse  SPAXBrne. 
Geo.  B.  LsiaHTOH. 
bufus  b.  buixogx. 
Jib.  W.  Savaob. 
Hon.  Jo9N  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  ike  Interior. 
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THE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Post  Office  Department, 

Washingtmj  D.  C,  Novefinher  27, 1889. 
To  THE  President: 

The  first  Postmaster-General  submitted  his  first  report  to  President 
Washington  one  hundred  years  ago.  Its  exact  date  was  December  9, 
1789.    I  mention  this  as  of  interest  in  this  centennial  age. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  to  the  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States  is  committed  the  management  of  the  largest  business 
concern  in  the  world,  consisting  of  a  central  establishment  with  almost 
60,000  branches,  and  employing  over  160,000  people.  Its  agents  em- 
brace one-half  of  the  civil  list.  It  maintains  communication  between 
the  near  and  the  remote  places  of  the  country  with  frequency,  celerity, 
and  security.  The  number  and  value  of  its  messages  are  such  that  the 
imagination  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  them.  The  capital  in 
use  in  carrying  on  this  vast  business  was  last  year  $1  to  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  l^^evertheiess,  the  postal  serv- 
ice is  not  a  money-making  enterprise.  It  is  not  intended  to  be.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  expect  it  to  be  self-sustaining  until  it  is  fully  perfected. 

The  post-office  is  the  visible  form  of  the  Federal  Government  to  every 
community  and  to  every  citizen.  Its  hand  is  the  only  one  that  touches 
the  local  life,  the  social  interests,  and  business  concern  of  every  neigh- 
borhood. It  brings  the  Government  to  every  door  in  the  land  and 
makes  it  the  ready  and  faithful  servitor  of  every  interest  of  commerce 
and  society.  The  people,  from  whom  alone  this  all-pervading  agency 
Bpriiiga  into  action,  and  by  whose  encouragement  alone  it  can  supply 
their  jealous  needs,  simply  want  the  system  administered  with  such  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  that  it  shall  offer  them  more  and  more  accommo- 
dations and  tax  them  less  and  less.  The  only  method  I  can  suggest  by 
which  all  their  desires  may  be  gratified,  is  not  merely  to  talk  about  the 
application  of  business  principles  to  the  Department ;  it  is  really  to  ap- 
ply them.  It  is  not  to  work  in  poor  quarters ;  it  is  not  to  transport 
mails  afoot  when  they  should  go  in  railroad  trains ;  it  is  not  to  tolerate 
disloyal  or  listless  employ(^s  if  better  ones  can  be  had  \  it  la  wQt^  ^\^S5^\?5^ 
to  keep  unwillingly  abreast  of  the  times.    It  \a  «X^^^^\ft\^«iiXX3L^NA\ssL^a*- 
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In  twenty  years  the  transactions  of  the  Post-Office  Department  have 
doubled.  In  ten  years  more,  by  all  the  laws  of  growth,  they  will  nearly 
have  doubled  again.  To-day's  work,  the  routine  forms,  the  methods  of 
operation,  the  relations  of  clerks  and  officials  are  almost  as  crude  as 
they  were  in  the  beginning.  The  point  of  the  great  question  which 
continually  forces  itself  forward  is,  how  long  this  outgrown  system  shall 
continue  as  it  is. 

'      SERIOUS  CONDITIONS. 

• 

The  Postmaster-General,  in  taking  up  the  duties  of  the  Post-Office 
Department,  generally  finds,  with  his  own  advent,  that  other  new 
officers  also  enter  the  service.  The  whole  organization  at  the  top  is 
changed  and  the  work  fails  into  untrained  hands.  During  a  period  of 
ten  years  there  were  eight  different  Postmasters-General.  In  oar  form 
of  Government  this  constant  change  will  continue,  but  from  a  business 
stand-point  thus  to  unsettle  the  service  and  to  be  always  educating  new 
sets  of  men  can  not  be  beneficial  to  any  Department.  However  able 
any  new  Postmaster-General  and  his  associates  in  the  Assistant  Post- 
master-Generalships may  be,  there  must  be  a  course  of  training,  which 
time  and  experience  alone  can  give,  before  any  of  them  are  able  to 
handle  with  real  effectiveness  the  divisions  placed  in  their  charge. 
Even  with  each  of  them  well  skilled  and  at  his  best  it  is  not  possible  to 
keep  up  with  the  work. 

Ancient  regulations  and  time-honored  customs  require  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  make  numberless  signatures  each  day  to  vouchers,  journals, 
and  papers  that  could  as  well  fall  into  other  hands.  He  must  receive 
delegations  of  the  people  who  have  claims  of  all  sorts  to  present,  must 
make  appointments  to  office  and  removals,  must  establish  offices,  and 
hear  suggestions.  The  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  must  rep- 
resent their  constituents  at  the  Post-Office  Department  and  have  the 
Postmaster-General's  best  attention  in  considering  the  2,600  Presiden- 
tial cases.  Complaints  of  irregularity  at  the  various  post-offices,  de- 
mands for  enlarged  service,  come  to  the  ear  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
The  various  Department  heads  must  refer  many  subjects  and  be  in  fre- 
quent consultation  on  the  daily  work  of  the  office.  There  is  but  little 
time  left  to  originate  plans,  to  study  the  means  of  developing  the  sys- 
tem, or  to  improve  the  service.  The  Postmaster- General  is  continually 
in  the  deep  drudgery  of  each  day's  recurring  duties,  and  with  but  little 
opportunity  to  attend  to  anything  beyond  the  routine  work. 

What  is  true  of  the  Postmaster-General  is  equally  true  of  the  First 
Assistant.  To  that  officer  belongs  the  appointment  of  the  postmasters 
of  the  fourth  class,  of  which  there  are  over  56,000,  and  the  vast  corre- 
spondence involved;  the  approval  of  bonds;  the  location  of  post-offi- 
ces; the  matter  of  supplies  for  all  the  offices;  the  supervision  of  the 
carrier  and  clerical  forces  throughout  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
min utile  of  the  management  of  hits  immense  number  of  offices.  In  the 
foorth- class  offices  changes  are  mu'Ci^i  -mote  tt^^^^TiX*  \3cka2a.\\^  •OoLfc^YMSL-. 
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dential.  Tke  low  compensation  and  responsibility  involved  render  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  offices  at  thousands  of  points.  Think  for  a  moment 
of  a  city  of  60,000  population  and  the  daily  changes  by  death,  defalca- 
tions, lapses,  and  necessary  removals  and  an  idea  will  be  suggester?  of 
the  labor  attending  this  oversight  No  one  man  can  do  the  work  as  it 
is  now  organized,  except  in  a  superficial  way. 

The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  is  the  master  of  transpor- 
tation, having  thousands  of  routes  and  contracts  to  see  to  and  the 
necessary  investigations  connected  with  them.  Each  day  is  adding  to 
the  pressure  of  this  office.  The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  is 
not  less  busy  with  the  stamp  and  envelope  divisions  and  the  accounts  of 
all  the  postmasters. 

These  ever-increasing  burdens  on  the  four  higher  officials  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  Railway  Mail,  theForeigu  Mail,  the  Free  Delivery,  the 
Salaries  and  Allowance  Division,  the  Money-Order  Office,  the  Registry 
Division,  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  the  Division  of  Supplies,  are  conducted 
independently  by  their  chief  officers  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  Post- 
master-General or  one  of  his  three  associates.  They  have  but  scant 
and  irregular  opportunity  to  consult,  and  therefore  pursue  a  disjointed 
course  of  action  not  conducive  to  great  results.  So  long  a«  the  present 
inadequate  system  continues,  the  Post-Office  Department  can  never  do 
its  best  work.  Important  matters  are  deferred  fgr  days  because  the  su- 
perintendents and  the  chief  officers  can  noE  move  on  from  sheer  force  of 
circumstances  preventing  instructions.  No  matter  how  enterprising 
and  loyal  these  superintendents  are,  they  do  not  have  a  fair  chance.  ' 
The  service  will  never  be  vitalized  for  its  highest  good  and  compacted 
for  the  right  kind  of  aggressive  work  until  the  burdens  of  these  impor- 
tant officials  are  partly  unloaded  upon  some  other  officer. 

What  is  needed  first,  is  a  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  to  be 
in  direct  charge  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  railway  mail,  the  foreign 
mail,  the  money-order  office,  the  registry  and  supplies  divisions,  and 
the  dead-letter  office.  Transferring  these  departments  from  a  super- 
vision which  is  now  only  nominal  and  giving  them  in  charge  of  the 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  would  be  a  vast  advantage. 
This  is  not  adding  to  the  cost,  but  adding  revenue  by  gaining  the 
direction  of  one  guiding  brain  in  these  important  arms  of  the  service. 
Lift  out  of  the  office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  all 
duties  except  those  of  studying  men  for ,  appointment,  establishing 
offices,  changing  sites,  examining  reports  of  inspectors,  and  taking  care 
of  the  bond  division.  This  will  always  be  enough  for  this  official  to 
attend  to. 

A  NEW  OFFICER  WANTED. 

Create  a  new  place  and  find  the  best  educated  postal  man  in  the  serv- 
ice at  the  Post-Office  Department,  or  in  any  of  the  59,000  pos^offices, 
and  make  him  the  general  manager.    No  great  buaiive?*^  ^'5i\a^c^^5^\s^Rx^ 
can  succeed  that  changes  its  principal  ot&^^t  o\i^^  vcl  ^i\sb«^  \s\$i\35^^ 
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The  Post-Office  Department  can  not  do  it  any  more  than  could  the  Fenn< 
fifylvania  or  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad.  Who  woold  commend  or 
gain  increasing  confidence  in  such  corporations  if  they  ohftnged  presi- 
dents  about  once  a  year  t  With  a  work  that  must  always  be  laborious 
and  subject  to  mutations  it  is  not  likely  that  these  frequent  changes 
will  ever  cease,  but  the  Department  ought  to  be  so  organized  as  not  to 
be  greatly  affected  by  any  one  man  or  set  of  men  moving  out  There 
ought  to  be  one  perfectly-educated  postal  man  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral management,  whose  controlling  mind  and  firm  grasp  should  re- 
main while  others  come  and  go.  Instead  of  a  $2,200  clerk  allotting 
annually  $22,000,000,  and  necessarily  delayed  decisions  in  the  differ- 
ent of&ces  regarding  questions  affecting  carriers  and  clerks  and  ex- 
tensions  of  the  service,  and  the  thousands  of  details  connected  with 
the  daily  routine  of  the  post-offices  throughout  the  United  States 
touching  the  welfare  of  millions  of  people,  transfer  the  oversight  of  tiie 
salaries  and  allowance  division  and  the  free-delivery  system,  and  many 
of  the  duties  now  devolving  upon  the  first  assistant,  to  a  general 
manager,  who,  in  imparting  promptness  and  efficiency  throughout  the 
service,  would  earn  his  salary  five  times  over. 

The  equipment  of  post-offices  at  present  varies  according  to  the  zeal 
of  the  postmasters.  Those  who  are  aided  by  members  of  Congress  and 
who  most  persistently,  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Salaries  and  Allowance 
Division,  are  in  best  condition.  The  extension  of  the  free  delivery,  the 
location  of  stamp  agents,  the  general  development  of  the  post-office 
business,  needing  the  same  effort  as  in  any  other  kind  of  business, 
depend  now  almost  altogether  upon  some  kind  of  pressure  from  out- 
side of  the  Department.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  one  of  our  officers 
who  would  know  the  needs  of  the  service,  and  intelligently  drive  on  the 
business  from  the  Department  stand-point,  instead  of  being  crowded 
along  under  the  pressure  of  the  postmasters* 

In  a  Service  so  intricate  and  complicated  as  the  postal  system,  it 
would  be  hard  to  defineallthat  would  fall  to  the  hands  of  such  an  officer. 
The  needs  of  the  vast  system  vary  with  localities.  Telegrams  are  fly- 
ing all  day  long  asking  instructions  about  losses,  rates,  defalcations  in 
office,  failures  of  sureties,  robberies,  misuses  of  the  mails,  casualties, 
fires,  changes  of  location,  and  qaestious  that  demand  attention  instantly 
from  some  one  understanding  the  whole  system  and  one  not  engrossed 
with  calls,  correspondence,  and  perfunctory  work.  He  would  see  that 
all  the  details  of  administration  are  thoroughly  carried  out.  To  enlist 
and  retain  the  services  of  a  man  of  the  ability  required  would  necessi- 
tate the  payment  of  a  large  salary.  Ten  thousand  dollars  per  year 
would  not  be  too  much  to  pay  to  the  right  man.  He  should  be  appointed 
by  the  President  for  ten  years,  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  if  not 
equal  to  the  work.  I  would  have  this  place  the  apex  of  the  whole 
postal  service,  the  ambition  of  every  superintendent  of  a  bureau,  chief 
inspector,  division  head,  or  postm«b%tftT^  and  similarly,  and  not  too  re- 
motely, the  ambition  of  every  a(i\iNe,ct«aX3iNre.m^\i^\a.^\\fe^^^^ 
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To  this  Oontroller  or  General  Secretary  would  be  referred  all  of  the 
plans  of  improvements  determined  upon,  and  bis  business  capacity  and 
authority  would  bring  about  reforms  at  once,  without  the  usual  delay 
sometimes  of  months  existing  under  the  present  cumbersome  and  an- 
tiquated methods.  He  would  give  right  off  to  the  city  of  Denver  more 
than  two  deliveries  a  day ;  he  would  have  given  Ghicago  more  than 
four  deliveries  long  ago ;  Utica,  whose  postal  business  has  nearly  doubled 
in  six  years  without  additional  help,  would  have  proper  treatment;  he 
would  see  that  the  postal  business  of  Indianapolis  and  other  places  like 
it,  which  had  increased  80  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  was  not  obliged  to 
struggle  along  with  no  increase  of  clerks;  he  would  give  a  great  city 
more  than  one  place  to  buy  postage  stamps ;  he  would  increase  the 
registry  offices  and  stamp  agencies  ten-fold,  and  more,  if  needed,  in  the 
large  cities.  If  people  in  large  towns  had  to  walk  a  mile  to  buy  a  stamp 
he  would  see  what  could  be  done  about  it,  and  would  do  it  quick.  He 
would  give  to  New  York  Oity,  on  demand,  one  thousand  stamp  agencies; 
Boston,  four  hundred,  and  Philadelphia  Ave  hundred^  and  every  other 
place  a  proper  plant.  He  would  do  these  things  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  he  would  get  money  back  for  the  Department,  because  it  always 
appears,  by  accident  almost,  that  these  small  incidents  of  the  service 
find  such  ready  responses  among  the  people  that  they  pay  for  themselves 
over  and  over. 

This  General  Secretary  would  apply  himself  to  small  but  important 
matters  of  reform  which  more  nearly  concern  the  departmental  service. 
If  the  Sixth  Auditor  were  eight  months  behind  his  work  because  he 
lacked  clerks  enough  by  75  to  do  it,  the  General  Secretajry  would  address 
himself  to  the  correction  of  this  abuse.  If  it  took  100  clerks  to  discharge 
the  business  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  he  would  see  what  could  be  done 
to  decrease  the  labor  caused  by  careless  correspondents  by  devising 
ways  and  means  to  prevent  mistakes.  If  some  employes  of  the  postid 
service  worked  six  hours  a  day  and  others  worked  eighteen,  he  would 
see  what  could  be  done  to  equalize  the  pay  or  the  hours.  He  would  be 
the  man  of  details  of  the  Department,  inspiring  the  whole  service  with 
promptness  and  zeaL 

FIFTY-NINE  THOUSAND  DISTINCT  POST-OFFICES. 

The  post-offices  throughout  the  country  bear  little  relation  to  one 
another.  The  touch  of  the  Department  upon  them  is  very  slight.  The 
machinery  is  set  up  and  then  let  alone  if  only  certain  formal  reports  are 
made  at  stated  times.  If  complaints  are  filed  the  inspector  visits  the 
office,  and  unless  the  investigation  necessitates  removal  the  office  runs 
on  just  the  same  until  other  complaints  are  filed,  when  the  same  course 
is  repeated.  The  offices  and  the  Department,  without  meaning  it,  are 
in  an  unfriendly  attitude,  because  the  postmasters  are  generally  wanting 
something  which  the  Department  does  not  seem  ready  or  able^  tft  ^gMsax** 
A  new  postmaster  must  learn  the  postaWa^^  «ii<QL  ^^^  ^\sX»Vaa^'^'s^A 
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duties  aro  tho  best  way  he  can  with  the  help  of  old  clerks  or  of  an  in- 
spector who  happens  along  accidentally.  There  is  bat  little  to  encour- 
age, hardly  anything  to  stimulate,  a  postmaster  to  do  his  best  work. 
A  new  life  and  spirit  must  be  infused.  By  dividing  the  country  into 
postal  districts  and  placing  a  supervisor  over  each,  ibelieve  it  can  be 
done. 

I  propose  that  there  be  twenty -six  postal  districts  established  by  the 
Postmaster-General  according  to  population  and  territory,  each  office  in 
thedistrict  to  be  visited  at  stated  times  and  records  madeand  kept  show- 
ing, first,  the  capacity  of  the  postmaster;  second,  his  personal  attention  to 
his  duties;  third,  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  office;  and  fourth,  the 
growth  of  the  business,  with  such  other  matters  as  may  be  determined 
on.  The  postmasters  of  the  Presidential  classes  in  each  district  should 
be  classified  into  three  grades,  namely :  "A,"  to  be  marked  "  highest; " 
"  B,"  marked  "  excellent,"  and  "  0,'' marked  "  fair,'^  and  all  under  the  low 
mark  to  be  reported  for  such  action  as  the  Department  may  deem  proper  to 
take.  Tbose  who  receive  the  highest  marking  ought  to  be  reported  to 
the  President  for  honorable  mention  and  preferment.  The  supervisors 
would  have  to  be  experienced  in  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  and 
to  be  possessed  of  enthusiasm  for  the  perfection  of  the  system,  instruct 
the  postmasters  and  clerks,  point  out  possible  improvements  in  the  offi- 
ces, and  enlarge  the  business  ;  to  ascertain  and  keep  the  Postmaster- 
General  continually  advised,  in  short,  exactly  what  the  postmaster  and 
clerks  are  doing  for  the  salaries  received,  and  exactly  how  the  people  of 
each  community  are  satisfied  with  the  postal  service. 

All  these  supervisors  should  report  to  an  official  who  should  take  the 
lead  in  the  work  of  the  higher  education  of  the  whole  postal  establish- 
ment. That  man  himself  should  be  at  the  head  of  a  model  post-office— 
the  post-office  of  the  city  of  Washington,  which  should  be  domiciled 
in  the  Post-Office  Department  building  and  should  become  the  high 
school,  as  it  were,  for  the  postmasters,  new  and  old,  from  all  over  the 
country,  who  visit  the  capital.  Here  the  valuable  mails  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Departments  would  be  handled  with  greater  safety 
and  care.  The  postmaster  of  the  city,  without  increasing  the  expense 
of  the  Department,  might  readily  become  the  Fifth  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, in  charge  also  of  the  educational  and  civil-service 
work  in  the  entire  servicfe  and  its  thousands  of  post-offices. 

The  Postmaster-General  thus  relieved  of  the  dead-weight  of  number- 
less  details,  which  would  be  left  to  the  equally  safe  and  prompt  action 
of  experienced  and  less  occupied  assistants,  could  intelligently  exercise 
the  functions  of  an  administrative  officer.  He  could  apply  the  inventive 
and  creative  power  of  a  mind  freed  from  minor  things,  to  the  larger 
work  of  executive  management  of  greater  organization.  He  would  do 
the  planning,  originate  new  ideas  and  inaugurate  new  methods,  revise 
and  make  more  practical  and  effective  the  regulations,  study  the  sys- 
tems of  other  countrieS|  Bupennt^iid.  t\i^  keads  of  departments,  and 
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give  constantly  the  touch  of  life  to  the  entire  system,  making  it  more  ' 
representative  of  the  commercial  energies  and  social  requirements  of 
the  American  people.  He  would  ascertain  by  investigation,  study,  and 
experiments,  and  by  encouraging  invention,  possible  improvements 
that  would  make  the  postal  organization  an  agency  of  larger  service 
and  greater  convenience.  Many  of  the  newer  and  more  useful  discov- 
eries in  applied  science  might  be  utilized  and  fashioned  into  a  quicker 
and  more  satisfactory  service  than  the  present  agencies,  which  are  now 
plainly  proving  themselves  too  slow.  He  would  secure  transit  for  mail 
on  faster  schedules ;  provide  quicker  collections  and  distributions  in 
cities  and  towns  by  pneumatic  tubes  or  other  improved  and  more  rapid 
couriers  than  now  exist ;  push  forward  American  mails  as  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  extension  of  American  commerce ;  lift  the  entire  service  into 
a  larger  usefulness  for  the  people  and  a  larger  increase  for  itself. 

These  and  other  possible  improvements  would  all  be  open  to  the  re- 
search of  a  Postmaster-General.  His  would  be  the  duty  and  opportunity 
to  study  them  and  the  power  of  the  Government,  and  the  interest  of 
the  people  would  aid  and  stimulate  him  to  lead  in  enterprise,  depart- 
ures, and  experiments.  The  different  things  new  and  good,  of  possible 
utility  by  way  of  improved  and  quicker  methods,  or  by  way  of  applying 
discoveries  in  science  to  the  practical  use  of  the  people,  adding  to  confl- 
deuce  in  the  business  world  or  pleasure  iu  social  life,  should  be  dili- 
gently ascertained  and  promptly  applied.  The  expanding  energies  of 
the  human  mind,  the  rapid  progress  and  practical  achievements  of  sci- 
ence, should  be  seen  first  rather  than  last  in  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment business. 

The  venerable  clerk  who  is  always  with  us,  faithful  to  tradition  and 
proudest  of  all  in  remembering  precedents,  should  not  worry  and  retard 
a  progressive  Department  in  this  progressive  age  by  making  a  wall  of 
an  opinion  delivered  in  1823  or  citing  a  precedent  that  governed  in  1848. 
And  especially  should  the  postal  service  utilize  in  this  advanced  time 
of  the  world  everything  that  can  make  the  mails  anticipate  the  wishes 
and  expectations  of  the  people.  The  one  man  who  should  be  expected 
to  ascertain  and  apply  to  the  postal  service  all  possible  better  agents, 
whether  they  be  thus  employed  in  the  business  world  or  developed  in 
science,  is  the  Postmaster-General,  who  under  the  present  methods  is 
allowed  no  time  for  studying  such  great  questions  or  for  dealing  with 
anything  more  than  the  passing  subjects  of  every  day. 

A  NEW  DEPARTIVIENT  BXnLDINa. 

The  Washington  city  post-office  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  cap- 
ital and  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  It  surely  will  not  be  tolerated  much 
longer.  I  have  to  report  still  further  evidence  of  its  inadequacy.  A 
commission  made  up  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  the  Oommissioner  of  Peusiona^ 
the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury,  ami  ^Jsie^^o^XxaaA^RX  ^\  *^^ 
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Oit^}  proceeded^  under  authority  granted  by  a  recent  act  of  Ckmgreati 
to  find  oat  whether  the  court  of  the  Pension  Building  might  be  used 
f(yr  a  new  local  pofit-office.  An  additional  task  was  to  see  if  other  and 
better  quarters  could  be  procured.  The  commission  has  reported  else- 
where  that  the  court  of  the  Pension  Building  could  not  be  made  suita- 
ble even  by  a  lavish  outlay  of  money,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Pen- 
sion Office  would  be  seriously  impeded,  even  if  the  health  of  ihe  clerks 
was  not  impaired  by  such  a  change.  Five  other  places,  mentioned  in 
reply  to  advertisements,  were  also  examined.  All  were  found  to  be 
poor.  The  present  quarters,  wretched  as  they  are,  must  be  endured, 
and  the  only  thing  left  to  recommend  is  that  the  insufficient  and  un- 
worthy building  on  Louisiana  avenue  should  be  leased  again  at  a  very 
high  rent,  provided  that  the  lessor  will  expend  a  certain  sum  for  re- 
pairs to  make  it  habitable. 

While  the  offer  is  made  by  private  enterprise  to  erect  a  suitable  post- 
office  building  if  a  long  lease  can  be  secured,  it  is  poor  economy  to  enter 
into  such  a  contract.  It  is  better  to  suffer  the  present  inconvenience 
for  two  or  three  years  until  the  Oovemment  can  erect  a  good  building. 
The  suggestion  is  made  in  some  quarters  that  a  separate  structure  be 
built  for  the  city  post-office,  and  that  a  commodious  edifice  be  built 
somewhere  else  for  departmental  use.  The  true  idea,  however,  is  to 
group  all  the  postal  business  and  the  city  post-office  under  one  superin- 
tendence in  one  well-planned  building,  to  be  in  every  sense  a  model 
home  for  departmental  and  post-office  work. 

The  cramped  condition  of  the  departmental  force  is  well  stated  else- 
where by  the  chief  clerk.  In  1880,  when  the  city  post-offioe  had  to  be 
moved  away  from  the  departmental  building,  there  was  but  one  office, 
the  topographer's,  maintained  outside.  As  early  as  that,  Postmaster- 
General  Maynard  realized  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  comprehensive 
improvement  in  the  very  near  future.  Kow  there  are  five  branch  offices 
maintained  outside  of  the  departmental  building,  and,  although  almost 
400  clerks  have  been  moved  to  these  additional  quarters,  yet  a  larger 
number  than  ever  before  crowd  the  present  building.  Compared  with 
the  other  Departments,  the  Post-Office  Department  force  fare  badly  in 
this  respect.  Each  clerk  in  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  BuUding  has  a 
third  more  space  to  work  in  than  one  of  ours.  The  hallways  of  the 
Post-Office  departmental  building  are  Jammed  full  of  flies,  and  made 
not  only  uncomfortable  but  unhealthy.  Two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand quarterly  reports  are  received  annually  from  the  postmasters, 
and  480,000  weekly  statements  come  in  each  year  from  money-order 
and  postal-note  offices.  Money  orders  and  postal  notes  alone  to  the 
number  of  17,000,000  annually  have  to  be  handled.  All  of  these  files 
and  records  must  necessarily  be  preserved  a  certain  time,  and  although 
they  are  destroyed  as  promptly  as  seems  proper  they  are  constantly  in 
the  way. 

The  question  is  simply  whether  the  Government  cares  to  go  on  in  this 
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way  or  not.  Here  in  Washington  mails  of  the  Departments  and  of  the 
two  branches  of  Congress  must  be  collected  and  dispatched  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  the  present  city  post-oflSce  the  clerks,  who  have 
doubled  in  numbers  since  1879,  when  the  city  post-office  was  first  leased, 
simply  can  not  perform  promptly  this  important  work.  A  delay  over 
night  is  a  day's  delay,  and  a  delay  over  night  is  a  common  thing.  The 
Government  is  paying  $20,000  annually  for  the  use  of  small  buildings 
scattered  about  the  city ;  buildings  which  accommodate  these  branches 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  but  poorly,  and  which,  scattered  as  they 
are,  add  to  the  cost  and  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  service.  The 
entire  postal  business  carried  on  in  Washington  should  be  con- 
ducted under  one  roof.  This  is  the  creditable  way ;  it  can  also  be 
shown  that  it*is  the  economical  way ;  and  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  is 
respectfully  recommended  that  a  commission  be  appointed  by  Congress 
to  select  a  site  and  forthwith  purchase  a  suitable  property  upon  which 
to  erect  a  new  building  in  which  to  consolidate  the  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  city  post-office. 

GEOWTH  OF  THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM. 

It  is  related  that  Postmaster-General  Benjamin  Franklin  was  quite 
occupied  and  not  a  little  troubled  by  the  management  of  seventy-five 
post-offices.  From  the  small  beginning  indicated  in  the  early  records 
the  postal  system  has  grown  marvellously.  In  fifteen  years  its  advance- 
ment has  been  even  more  astonishing,  as  the  following  figures  are 
enough  to  show : 


Year. 

Post- 

OffiOM. 

Length 

,of  routes 

(miles). 

Gross  rev 
enne. 

Totslpay 
of  post> 
masters. 

Stamps 
issued. 

Stamped 
enyf  lopes 

ana 
wrappers. 

Postal- 
cards. 

Money- 
orders* 

1874 

1880 

1889 

34,800 
48,000 
58,999 

270,000 
844,000 
418,150 

$28,500,000 
33,800,000 
58,175,611 

$8,800,000 

7,700,000 

18,188,990 

832.000,000 

878,000,000 

1,081,980,840 

138, 600, 000 
807,000,000 
452,782,300 

01, 000, 000 
278, 000, 000 
886,808,500 

$74,400,000 
100,800,000 
115^081,845 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  employes  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  postal  service  and  the  total  number  to  date : 

Clerks: 

First-olaes  o&ces 6,936 

Second-class  offices 1,873 

Third-class  offices* 4,766 

Fourth-class  offices* , 34,889 

47,466 

Carriers 8,830 

Sabcarrien  2,005 

10,835 

Bailway-Mail  Service,  total  employ^ 5,640 

*  The  last  two  itemi  estimated. 
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Contractors: 

Star-roatea 6,534 

Steam-boat 134 

Railroad 2,113 

Substar-route   10,396 

Sabsteam-boat  13 

19,190 

Mail  messeDgers 6,434 

Spocial-dolivery  mosseDgors 928 

Postmasters : 

First  class 102 

Second  class 517 

Third  class 2,04:i 

Fourth  class 57,176 

69,838 

Employ^  in  Post-Office  Department. .*. 604 

Grand  total  of  employes  in  postal  service 150«935 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  that  requires  150,000  men  every  working 
day  in  the  year  is  something  to  ponder.  Many  of  these  men  in  line  and 
staff  are  devoted  and  entlinsiaatic.     The  Postmasters-Oeneral  have 

4 

wrought  with  great  ability,  but  the  country  grows  so  fast  that  the  Post- 
Offico  Department  unconsciously  has  lost  step  and  fallen  behind  in  the 
steady  march  of  quickening  enterprise. 

GOYEBNMENT  TELE6BAPH  BATES. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  24, 1866,  the  Postmaster-Qen- 
eral  is  directed  to  establish  annual  rates  for  the  telegraphic  service  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Governmentr    The  act  says : 

Telegrams  between  the  several  Departments  of  the  Government  and  their  officers 
and  agents,  in  their  transmission  over  the  lines  of  any  telegraph  company  to  which 
has  been  given  the  right  of  way,  timber,  or  station  lands  from  the  public  domain  shall 
have  priority  over  all  other  business,  at  such  rates  as  the  Postmaster-General  shaU 
annually  hx. 

In  view  of  the  privileges  granted  by  this  act  to  telegraph  companies 
to  enter  cities  and  traverse  roads  everywhere,  and,  further,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  by  this  concession  telegraph  companies  are  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  Post-Office  Department  in  its  business  of  transmit- 
ting correspondence,  diminishing  the  profits  thereof  to  the  advantage 
of  stockholders  of  telegraph  companies,  and,  moreover,  in  consequence 
of  the  rates  to  members  of  the  Associated  Press  syndicates  throughout 
the  country,  I  proposed  to  the  various  telegraph  companies  that  a  rate 
should  be  made  to  the  Government  of  one  mill  per  word  which  was 
practically  two  mills  a  word  as  messnges  are  usually  counted.  It 
was  asking  that  the  service  should  be  done  for  one  year  for  about 
825,000. 

The  Western  Union  telegraph  company  had  required  the  Government 

to  pay  for  a  number  of  years  past  a  large  sum  of  money  for  what  it  does 

for  other  customers  for  nothing,  to  wit,  payment  for  the  name  of  the 

place  from  which  the  messages  w^  swi\.^\Xi^  \>^x^wi'^  wa»me^  the  ofiScial 
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title,  the  place  forwarded  to,  and  the  signature,  which  on  short  mes- 
sages have  practically  doubled  the  body- word  rates.  The  expense  of  tel- 
egraphing, according  to  the  reports  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  reduced  about  15  per  cent., 
while  no  reduction  had  been  made  to  the  Oovernment.  It  therefore 
seemed  to  me,  all  things  considered,  that  the  telegraph  companies  could 
be  reasonably  expected,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  do  the  business  of  the 
Government  at  a  merely  nominal  rate. 

At  tbe  same  time  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  sought  consideration,  first, 
for  an  exceptional  rate  for  the  Department  messages  believed  to  be 
warranted  by  the  rates  to  others  and  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Oov- 
ernment to  the  telegraph  companies  under  the  act  of  1866 ;  and  second, 
(incidentally  and  not  connected  with  the  subject  of  fixing  rates),  he  en- 
deavored to  obtain  consideration  for  a  proposition  to  establish,  not  for 
Government  business  but  for  the  people  at  large,  a  limited  service  at 
lower  rates,  using  the  post-offices,  stations,  and  ordinary  deliveries  of 
the  post-offices,  according  to  a  plan  to  be  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Fifty-first  Congress.  The  idea  was,  to  connect  the  telegraph  wires  with 
all  the  free-delivery  offices  and  to  take  messages  at  or  about  one-half 
the  current  rates,  delivering  by  letter  carriers  by  regular  deliveries. 

With  no  other  liability  for  telegraphic  messages  than  that  for  the 
ordinary  mail;  with  no  necessity  for  booking  messages,  or  auditing 
and  keeping  cash  accounts ;  by  using  postage  stamps  in  payment  as 
for  letter  postage,  the  cost  of  the  service  would  be  reduced  and  the  rate 
could  be  fairly  reduced  on  telegraphic  messages.  The  delivery  of  such 
telegraphic  messages  in  another  city  on  the  day  they  originated  seemed 
to  me  to  offer  an  accommodation  that  vast  numbers  of  people  would 
avail  themselves  of,  especially  for  communications  of  a  social  and  family 
nature,  if  the  service  could  be  performed  at  lower  rates.  The  equipment 
of  the  post-offices  seemed  to  be  all  ready  to  do  this  cheaper  service.. 

The  negotiations  were  not  fruitful,  except  in  a  general  public  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  telegraphy.  The  fact  was  developed  that  certain 
favored  customers  had  jates  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  the  Government, 
and  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  held  that  the  conces- 
sions of  the  Government  under  the  act  of  1866  were  of  no  value.  It 
was  also  proven  to  my  satisfaction  that  special  contracts  were  made  for 
large  numbers  of  words  at  the  rate  of  a  mill  a  word,  and  that  individual 
members  of  the  Associated  Press  syndicates  are  charged  the  rate  of  a 
mill  a  word  and  less.  It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that  the  press  mes- 
sages ordinarily  yield  to  the  company,  through  duplication,  a  larger 
rate  than  a  mill  a  word.  For  example,  a  message  sent  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  from  the  hands  of  one  operator  is  received  simultaneously 
by  ten  others  or  more,  and  the  cost  of  the  message  is  divided  among 
ten  customers.  To  lessen  the  expense  to  the  company  it  was  proposed 
to  take  the  Government  messages  from  direct  wires  at  the  various  D^ 
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partments.  No  agreement  was  reached  on  a  redaction  of  rates,  and 
there  was  no  proposition  of  concession,  except  an  offer  of  Dr.  Norvin 
Green,  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  to  extend 
the  oircnit  of  1,000  miles  to  1,500  miles,  at  the  old  price,  and  simplify 
the  rate  for  extra  words.  As  this  offer  covered  only  a  small  portion  <^ 
the  business  of  the  Oovemment,  it  seemed  of  trifling  valne,  and  the 
Postmaster-Gtoneral  declined  it. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  facts,  I  endeavored  to  obtain  an  ezcep- 
tional  rate  for  the  present  year.  Hie  justice  of  my  position,  however, 
was  not  admitted  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The 
lapse  of  time  in  fixing  the  rates  causing  some  embarrassment  at  the 
accounting  desks  of  the  Departments,  and  desiring  to  avoid  further  con* 
troversy,  I  felt  obliged  to  determine  the  rates,  which  I  did,  waiving  all 
other  considerations  and  basing  the  same  upon  commercial  and  tran8po^ 
tation  rates  to  favored  customers,  and  upon  rates  that  had  been  in  force 
for  the  public  generally  preceding  the  time  when  the  Western  Union 
Company  absorbed  competing  lines.  The  rates  fixed  by  the  order  of 
October  30, 1889,  to  be  in  effect  from  July  1, 1889,  excluded  payment  for 
all  words  odtside  of  the  body  words.  The  order  was  accompanied  by  a 
suggestion  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  cost 
and  value  of  telegraphic  service  in  order  amicably  to  agree  on  a  basis  on 
which  to  fix  rates  at  the  proper  time  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  declares  the  new  rates  fixed 
on  the  basis  above  mentioned  to  be  a  <<  confiscation  of  its  property,'' 
and,  though  continuing  the  service,  declines  to  accept  the  rate  as  final 
payment.  It  proposes  to  make  its  claim  in  the  courts,  but  offers  to  sub- 
mit the  question  of  rates  for  this  year  to  a  board  of  arbitration  such  as 
proposed  by  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  to  ascertain  rates  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  entire  correspondence  is  full  of  valuable  information  and  is 
printed  for  reference  on  the  pages  following  this  report. 

The  act  of  Congress  directs  the  Postmaster-General  to  fix  rates,  but 
gives  no  authority  under  which  he  may  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  costs  and  value  of  telegraphic  service.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  if  the  course  suggested  be  approved,  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master-Oeneral to  proceed  in  the  premises. 

I  confess  to  a  disappointment  in  that  the  negotiations  with  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  did  not  lead  to  a  scheme  which  I  hoped 
to  submit  with  this  report  for  your  approval,  whereby  the  people  at 
large  could  have  the  benefit  of  telegraphic  service  at  popular  rates.  It 
is  stated  that  merchants,  bankers,  and  newspapers  are  now  the*  princi- 
pal customers  of  the  telegraph  companies  in  this  country.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  telegraphic  system  of  continental  countries  show  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  customers  (50  per  cent,  is  stated  by  some  persons)  are 
family  and  social  messages,  and  not  from  business  sources.  With  a 
lower  telegraphic  rate  and  with  stations  at  the  windows  of  the  post- 
offices,  to  which  ladies  ate  a(ici\xa\ftm^,^\i  ^iitxt^Vj  ivftw  class  of  business 
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woald  grow  up,  affording  great  convenience  to  many  not  now  in  tlie  habit 
of  using  the  wires.  The  telegraph  is  defined  to  be  "  an  instrument  for 
conveying  intelligence  beyond  the  limits  of  distance  at  which  the  voice 
is  audible.'*  This  definition  would  apply  equaUy  to  the  post-office,  and 
is  in  fact  the  object  for  which  the  post-office  was  established. 

The  great  propriety  and  advantage  of  a  united  service  can  not  be 
questioned  from  a  point  of  convenience  and  economy  to  the  people. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  night  messages  of  the  telegraph 
companies  should  not  be  delivered  as  postal  matter  by  the  first  morn- 
ing delivery  of  the  carriers.  This  is  proper  post-office  business,  and 
would  add  to  the  profits  of  the  Department.  The  vast  net- work  of  wires 
covering  the  country  could  easily  reach  many  of  the  village  post-offices 
and  benefit  more  people  than  by  stopping  at  the  railroad  stations,  which 
are  often  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  where  the  people  live.  An  exper- 
iment could  be  easily  and  quickly  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  de- 
mand for  cheaper  telegraphic  service  exists  as  is  claimed.  It  could  be 
done  without  any  outlay  of  money  by  the  Government,  and  with  no  in- 
terference with  existing  telegraph  interests,  inasmuch  as  it  would  create, 
as  stated,  a  new  class  of  business.  Moreover,  many  people  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  uses  of  the  telegraph,  would  wonder  how  they  ever 
managed  to  get  along  without  it ;  and  would  find  themselves  using  the 
swifter  service  as  well  as  the  limited,  and  financially  guaranteed  mes- 
sages would  continue  to  be  confined  to  .and  carried  by  the  existing  cor- 
porations. 

A  contract  should  be  made  with  telegraph  lines  now  in  operation,  or 
that  may  be  hereafter  built,  under  advertisement  and  public  bid,  at  the 
most  favorable  rate  that  can  be  obtained,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Post-Office  Department  now  contracts  with  railroad  companies  for  the 
carrying  of  letters  and  postal  cards,  connecting  the  wires  with  free- 
delivery  and  other  designated  post-offices,  and  receiving  messages  to 
be  delivered  in  each  instance  at  the  next  carrier  delivery  after  their 
receipt  in  the  city  to  which  they  are  sent.  Some  of  the  free-delivery 
offices  deliver  mail  ten  times  a  day,  some  six,  and  few  less  than  four. 
A  Washington  message  to  ISew  York  or  Boston,  announcing  that  the 
sender  is  leaving  by  train  and  is  to  be  met  at  the  station,  or  any  kind 
of  message  which  will  be  in  season  if  delivered  the  day  of  starting,  would 
fall  into  one  of  several  regular  deliveries  at  the  office  connected  by  tele- 
graph in  the  other  city.  The  slower  service  would  answer  all  purposes 
for  numbers  of  people.  No  additional  expense  is  required  for  office  or 
clerk  hire.  One  expert  telegrapher  could  be  selected  when  the  postal 
clerks  are  appointed.  If  there  was  sufficient  telegraphic  business 
wholly  to  employ  one  man's  time,  so  much  the  better.  A  clerk  could 
be  assigned  for  this  particular  work  and  the  service  would  be  that  much 
more  likely  to  be  profitable.  Eepeating  the  fact  of  no  other  responsi- 
bility in  this  limited  telegraph  bureau  than  that  for  ord\vkiaxN|  xss.'^oX*^  \s.<5k 
expensive  system  of  copying  and  recording*,  \>5  wsm^  ^o^Xa.^^-'^Xasfi:^'^ 
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for  payments,  no  cash  accounting  needed — the  low  expenses  would  jus- 
tify low  rates  for  the  people's  benefit.  It  Is  believed  that  a  rate  of  1 
cent  a  word  would  make  a  self-sustaining  service  and  in  a  short  time 
be  a  source  of  profit  If  each  money-order  office  sent  but  three  mes- 
sages per  day  there  would  be  27,000  messages,  which  wotld  bo  a  good 
business.  Connecting  the  money-order  offices  by  wire,  payments  of 
money  could  be  telegraphed  by  private  code  to  various  points  free,  or 
at  a  trifling  cost,  and  add  to  the  convenience  of  many  people. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  such  legislation  be  enacted  as  is  necessary  to 
empower  the  Postmaster-General  to  enter  into  contract  with  responsible 
parties  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  with  a  privilege  of  renewjil, 
on  conditions  favorable  to  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  Limited  Post  and  Telegraph  Service. 

OPERATIONS  OP  THE  OIVIL-SERVIOE  LAWS. 

The  departmental  six  hundred  and  four  employes  are  all  under  the 
civil-service  rules  except  the  heads  of  divisions,  and  the  watchmen, 
laborers,  and  charwomen.  The  branch  of  the  sefvice  to  which  civil- 
service  rules  were  last  applied  was  the  railway  mail  service.  Inas- 
much as  particular  interest  has  been  drawn  to  the  re-organization  of 
this  department,  I  feel  called  upon  to  refer  to  the  facts  in  detail.  The 
force  consisted  on  March  4, 1885,  of  4,356  men,  who  had  entered  the 
service  under  a  system  of  examinations  and  probations  established  in 
1877  by  Postmaster-General  Key,  by  which  the  service  attained  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  A  somewhat  similar  system  as  to  examinations 
had  been  followed  voluntarily  for  a  number  of  years  previously. 

Changes  made  in  the  Itailioay  Mail  Service  during  the  four  years  from  March  5,  1886,  to 

March  4,  1889. 


Year. 


March  5, 1885,  to  March  4, 1888. 
March  5, 1886.  to  March  4, 1887. 
March  5, 1887,  to  March  4, 1888. 
March  5, 1888,  to  Mr4rch  4, 1889. 


Totals 

Whole  number  on  roll,  March  5, 1885 

Whole  nainber  on  roll,  March  5, 1889 , 

Average  clerks  on  tbe  roll  for  each  year.. 
Total  changes  made  dnring  the  four  years . 


Kemov- 
als. 

Kosigna- 
tions. 

508 
440 
503 
671 

509 
453 
329 
664 

2,028 

1,937 

Probationer's 
dropped. 


Tot«lt  bj 
years. 


],4M 
1.0U 

1,3S2 


4.7W 
i,3S8 
S,S4 
4,M5 
4;  799 


By  an  order  of  President  Cleveland,  dated  January  4, 1889,  tbe  civil- 
service  rules  for  the  railway  mail  service  were  approved,  to  take  effect 
upon  a  date  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  proper  examina- 
tions and  prepare  lists  of  eligibles  by  the  date  fixed.  Upon  their  own 
letter  of  request  to  the  President  the  time  was  postponed  to  May  L 
When  the  Ist  of  May  arri\evVtiifeTONR^x^  ^^X»  x^m'^ilYcix^^  ^Ivtiwi  Statea 
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and  Territories  in  which  no  examinations  bad  taken  place ;  bnt  the 
President  declining  to  extend  the  time,  the  force  came  promptly  under 
civil-service  rules. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  no  other  branch  of  the  service  had  so  many 
complaints  against  it  as  the  railway  mail  service,  and  it  was  deemed 
best  to  remove  immediately  and  rapidly  inexperienced  men  of  recent 
appointment,  and  others  whose  records  seemed  to  have  fallen,  and  re- 
place them  with  as  many  of  the  old  clerks  as  could  be  found,  who  had 
had  long  trainiug  in  the  service.  This  was  an  instance  where  the  places 
sought  the  men,  and  not  the  men  the  offices.  The  years  of  actual  serv- 
ice within  the  railway  postal  cars  seemed  the  best  proof  of  fitness  for 
appointment. 

The  following  tables  are  also  instructive : 

The  aclnal  changeB  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  from  March  4,  1861),  to  Jpi-il  '29,  18S9,  in^ 

clnsive. 

Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  created  by  resignations,  expiration  of  pio- 

bations,  and  deaths 494 

Other  appointments:     ^ 

Old  clerks  restored 887 

New  clerks  appointed 551 

1, 438 

Total 1,922 

Colored  men  in  the  service  March  5,  1889 ••• 36 

Colored  racn  in  the  service  May  1,  1889 127 

The  total  number  of  railway  postal  clerks  in  the  service  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1889,  was  5,334.  The  re-instatements  and  appointments  of  new 
men  from  March  4  to  July  30, 1889,were  1,932,  leaving  ijndisturbed 
3,402  of  those  previously  appointed ;  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  that  were  in  place  when  this  administralion  came  in  power 
still  in  place.  This  is  so  diiferent  from  the  current  statement  that  I  make 
record  of  the  facts  as  a  matter  of  information  and  reference. 

The  civil  service  rules  became  applicable  to  the  inspector  division  on 
July  1, 1888.  The  work  to  be  done  by  the  post-office  inspectors  relates 
to  depredations  of  the  mail,  defalcations,  and  irregularities  in  the  ofiQces^ 
Their  duties  are  complex  and  variable,  and  can  rarely  be  measured  by 
uniform  rule.  It  is  a  personal  and  confidential  service,  requiring  a  class 
of  men  of  the  utmost  quickness  and  discretion,  men  with  eyes  and  ears 
that  are  always  alert  and  nerves  that  are  always  steady,  keen  to  track  a 
stage-coach  robber  on  the  frontier  or  discover  the  missing  mail  on  the 
railway  post-office  routes  or  at  the  postal  stations,  or  lost  in  the  street 
letter- boxes.  It  is  imperatively  necessary  for  the  De  partment  to  obtain 
the  highest  order  of  talent  for  this  delicate  and  indispensable  service. 
The  losses  from  the  mail  continue  to  be  too  large;  the  postmasters 
continue  to  need  the  assistance  of  the  special  agenbs  of  the  PostmastiKr. 
General. 


BOB        BEPOBT  OF  THE  POSTMASTEB-GENEBAL. 

The  postal  department  has  an  individuality  of  its  own.  The  ordinaiy 
good  clerk  of  the  Government  might  snit  pert^Bctl}'  well  in  any  other 
of  the  civil  places,  but  for  post-office  work  he  must  almost  learn  a  trade. 
There  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  with  promotions  that  would 
produce  motion  throughout  the  ranks  from  lowest  to  highest  plaoe. 
The  post-office  should  be  a  school  for  the  railway  mail,  the  railway  mail 
for  the  Department,  the  Department  for  the  division  chiefs,  and  the 
highest  places  in  the  service.  The  qualities  that  make  a  good  postal 
clerk  are  of  a  high  order — on  his  memory,  accuracy,  integrity,  hang  the 
engagements  of  the  business  and  the  social  world.  An  idle  minute  on 
the  railway  post-office  car  may  be  felt  across  a  continent.  The  unready 
pouch,  carried  past  the  railroad  junction,  goes  to  the  next  station  to  be 
returned  to  await  the  lost  connection.  That  one  wasted  minute  often 
means  a  mail  ten  hours  late  all  the  way  along  a  run  of  1,000  miles. 
The  postal  service  is  no  place  for  indiiferent,  or  sleepy,  or  sluggish 
people. 

With  150.000  employes  rightly  selected,  who  feel  a  proper  pride  in 
representing  the  Gtovemment  and  are  alive  every  day  to  improvement, 
the  postal  service  would  soon  become  the  best  in, the  world.  It  may 
be  gravely  questioned  whether  the  present  mode  of  selecting  inspectors 
will  furnish  the  peculiar  ability  which  the  Government  should  command. 

BUPEBANNUATED  EMPLOYl^S. 

In  the  Post-Office  Department  and  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office,  upon 
the  prompt  and  intelligent  dispatch  of  business  in  which  the  successfhl 
administration  of  postal  affairs  so  much  depends,  there  are  nearly  fifty 
employes  who  are  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  more.  Some  of  these  worthy 
people  are  still  efficient,  but  a  considerable  number  have  become  inca- 
pacitated through  the  infirmities  of  age  from  discharging  the  full  duty 
demanded  of  the  average  clerk  in  the  same  grade.  These  have  been 
provided  with  more  or  less  easy  tasks,  and  are  x)ermltted  to  continue 
in  place.  Certain  others  are  almost  wholly  incapacitated  by  weight  of 
years,  and  a  few  render  but  slight  service  because  of  continual  illness. 
I  have  found  one  who  has  rendered  no  service  whatever  for  about  fou? 
years,  and  who  has  regularly  drawn  salary  during  the  whole  period. 
It  is  maintained  that  this  person  was  iivjured  while  on  duty  in  the 
Department,  and  several  of  my  predecessors  have  declined  to  order 
removal. 

I  feel  deeply  that  it  would  be  a  gross  injustice  in  many  instances  to  dis- 
charge these  veterans  of  the  service,  who  have  spent  the  greater  part  of 
their  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  Government  service,  who  are  with- 
out other  means  of  support,  and  who  have  neither  the  opportunity  nor 
the  qualifications  to  secure  remunerative  employment  elsewhere.  At  the 
same  time  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  an  executive  officer  urges  me  not 
to  refrain  from  saying  that  the  public  service  would  be  placed  upon  afiff 
better  plane  and  the  depailmeiitalb\x%\we^a  would  be  more  promptly  and 
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intelligently  oondacted  were  these  elderly  derkSi  worn  oat  in  the  harness, 
replaced  by  yoanger  and  more  active  ones.  The  former  aire  a  constant 
drag  and  their  continoanqe  in  employment  means  simply  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  dnties  wiiich  should  be  assigned  to  them  most  be  performed 
by  their  more  youthfnl  fellows.  This  is  manifestly  nnjnst  to  the  latter 
as  well  as  to  the  Department  as  a  whole,  because  it  is  charged  with  a 
certain  number  of  employes  e^h  of  whom  is  supposed  to  reijder  a  fiill 
equivalent  for  the  compensation  paid. 

The  practice  of  retaining  these  superannuated  clerks  through  mo- 
tives of  humanity  because  no  other  provision  is  made  for  them  has 
grown  to  be  a  serious  embarrassment.  I  admit  and  agree  to  the  objec* 
tions  urged  against  a  civil  pension  list,  but  I  respectfully  suggest  some 
action  be  taken  to  relieve  the  present  situation.  Authority  to  retire 
the  clerks  who  have  arrived  at  a  certain  age  upon  the  report  of  three 
Bureau  chiefs  and  allow  one  year's  pay  upon  such  retirement  will  alle- 
viate much  of  the  suffering  which  would  otherwise  ensue,  will  not  in- 
volve a  permanent  charge  upon  the  country,  and  will  be  of  great  econ- 
omy and  vast  advantage  to  the  departmental  service.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  necessity  for  some  provision  of  this  kind  will  beoome  greater 
with  the  advance  of  time. 


BESiaNATIONS  Ayj)  REMOVALS. 

Some  statistics  of  appointments,  resignations,  and  removsJsare  inter- 
esting. The  figures  with  reference  to  Presidential  offices  between 
March  4,  1889,  and  July  1, 1889,  are  as  follows : 

By  deaths .% S4 

By  resignations • ••• 176 

By  expirations 105 

By  offices  becoming  Presidential 119 

By  removals  for  Tarions  reasons 196 

Total ^ 560 

Of  these  55  were  removed  upon  inspectors'  and  other  official  reports; 
23  others  had  served  over  four  years,  22  others  had  an  average  service 
of  nearly  four  years,  and  the  remaining  36  were  removed  to  secure  a 
better  service. 

The  statistics  furnished  by  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
giving  the  totals  of  changes  in  offices  of  all  classes,  are  as  follows: 

Changes  from  1885  to  18S9  inclusive. 


On  resignations  and  commissions  expired 

On  removals 

On  death  of  postmaaterB 

On  establishment  of  new  oflicea 

Total 


Jnne  SO, 
188&. 


e,204 
810 
412 

2,121 


tt,Ml 


June  30, 
1880. 


9,112 
9,566 

8^482 


\ 


^141 


JTaneSO, 
1887. 


6.888 

2,684 

689 

8,043 


June  30, 
188a 


6,521 

1,244 

fB9 

3,864 


Jnne  80, 
1889. 


8,854 

7,888 

653 

2.770 


\ 
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The  followiug  is  a  statement,  taken  from  the  records  by  the  appcnnt- 
ment  clerk,  showing  the  changes  made  in  the  excepted  places  in  the 
Post-Office  Department  from  Jnly  1, 1888,  to  March  4,  1889,  and  from 
March  4, 1889,  to  June  80, 1889.  The  nnmber  of  soldiers  included  aie 
given : 

Changes  AromJalyly  1888,  toMarcli4, 1889 , 42 

Soldiers  apQpinted ^ .••...•      4 

Soldiers  resigned,  removed,  etc • 11 

Of  whom  three  were  promoted  to  higher  grades. 

Changes  from  March  4, 1889,  to  Jane  30, 1889 48 

Soldiers  appointed 8 

Soldiers  resigned  and  removed • •      8 

Of  the  forty-two  changes  from  Jnly  1, 1888,  to  March  4, 1889,  sixteen 
were  for  resignations  and  seven  for  removals. 

Of  the  forty-eight  changes  from  March  4, 1889,  to  June  30, 1889, 
twenty  were  for  resignations  and  eighteen  were  for  removals. 

FOBEIGN  MAILS. 

A  wide-spread  demand  exists  for  prompt,  regular,  e*fficient  and  speedy 
mail  service  to  foreign  countries,  especially  to  our  Central  American, 
Mexican,  and'South  American  neighbors,  and  to  the  trans-Pacific  coun- 
tries. It  seems  to  be  universally  conceded  that  the  policy  which  other 
nations  have  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  steam-ships  engaged  in  foreign 
mail  service,  of  paying  them  liberally  for  such  service,  has  caused  lines 
to  be  maintained  which  otherwise  could  not  have  exi»ted.  The  British 
post-office  in  the  year  1888  expended  in  its  foreign  mail  service  $5,150,- 
003,  being  $1,470,000  more  than  its  receipts  from  this  source.  France, 
in  addition  to  the  bounty  which  it  provides  for  the  construction  of 
steam-ships,  pays  as  compensation  to  the  ship-owner  at  the  rate  of  80 
cents  per  mile  per  ton  for  each  thousand  miles  traveled.  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy  pursue  the  same  policy.  The  total  expenditure  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  foreign  steam-ships  for  mail  service  dur- 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  $396,582.51 ;  while  the  amount  paid  to  Ameri- 
can steam-ships  for  similar  service  was  $109,829.14. 

The  law  gives  to  the  Post-Office  Department  a  wide  discretion  in  the 
matter  of  payment  to  railroads,  coastwise  6team-8hix)8,  inland  steam- 
boats, and  to  every  species  of  mail  transportation  except  only  in  respect 
to  the  payment  to  be  made  to  American  steam-ships  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign trade.  In  dealing  with  this  important  factor  the  Department  finds 
itself  hampered  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  enacted  in  1858,  which 
limited  payment  to  be  made  to  American  steam-ships  to  the  sea  and 
inland  postage  actually  earned.  The  maintenance  of  this  law  on  the 
statute-book  is  probably  the  result  of  oversight.  At  that  time  the  rate 
of  postage  was  somewhat  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  service 
rendered,  and  the  average  rate  per  half  ounce  for  letters  to  the  countries 
referred  to  was  about  25  cenla.  Sm^th^u  the  United  States  entered  into 
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[>ostal  treaties  witli  other  coantrief;  by  which  this  rate  was  rednced  to  a 
raaxiinum  of  5  ceuts,  which  is  one-flfth  of  the  former  rate,  and  this 
country  obligated  itself  by  such  treaties  to  caase  letters  to  be  forwarded 
at  that  rate.  All  other  contracting  nations  make  compensation  to  steam  • 
ships  irrespective  of  this  5-cent  rate. 

The  law  referred  to  not  having  been  repealed  after  the  enactment  of 
the  postal  treaties,  as  it  was  probably  intended,  compels  this  Depart- 
ment to  restrict  payment  to  sea  and  inland  postage,  no  matter  how 
manifestly  inadequate  such  payment  may  bo.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
thatourportsareopen  to  the  vesselsofeverynation  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  and  closed  only  to  foreign  ships  engaged  in  the  coastwise  business. 
No  restriction  in  payment  exists  upon  the  statute-books  to  American 
ships  engaged  in  the  domestic  trade,  though  they  are  protected  from 
foreign  competition.  The  restriction  referred  to  does  exist  as  against 
American  steam-ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  who  are  compelled 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  foreign  steam-ships,  in  many  cases  liber- 
ally subsidized,  and  in  every  case  where  mail  carriage  is  performed  at 
least  liberally  com{)ensated. 

There  is  only  a  single  instance  in  which  the  Department  is  free  to 
make  contracts  that  afford  just  compensation  for  mail  carriage  from  do- 
mestic to  foreign  ports,  and  that  is  the  transportation  between  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  Havana.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  principle  which  gov- 
erns this  case  should  not  be  extended  to  all  cases  in  which  American 
steam-ships  are  engaged.  The  result  of  this  restriction  is  that  few 
American  steam-ships  are  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  where  they  do 
exist  it  is  because  of  liberal  payment  made  by  foreign  governments  to 
those  steamships  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail  to  the  United  States. 
This  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  pays  inadequately  for  the  out- 
ward carriage.  Illustrative  of  this  is  the  line  from  Newport  News  to 
Brazil,  and  also  the  line  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. Neither  line  could  probably  maintain  itself  except  for  the  pay- 
ment made  for  mails  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  paid  for  out- 
ward mails  being  greatly  disproportionate  to  that  paid  by  Brazil  in  the 
one  case,  or  the  British  colonies  referred  to  in  the  other. 

It  is  hardly  the  province  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department  to  descant 
upon  the  importance  of  encouraging  American  steam-ships  to  ply  to 
foreign  ports,  or  to  lay  stress  upon  the  tremendous  increase  of  trade 
with  foreign  nations  that  follows  the  establishment  of  American  steam- 
ship lines  between  this  and  other  countries,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
Australian  service  referred  to,  where  exports  from  this  country  have 
increased  at  a  steady  ratio  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  per  ajinum  since 
the  first  contract  was  made  b^'  the  British  colonies  with  American 
steam-ship  lines  >  but  it  is  pertinent  to  refer  tx)  its  powerlessness  to  con- 
tract with  American  ships  for  the  purpose  of  securing  speedy,  regular, 
and  adequate  service  with  foreign  counti*ies;  and  I  recommend  that  the 
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barrier  which  the  present  law  creates  be  removed,  and  that  the  Pos^ 
Office  Department  be  authorized  In  its  discretion  to  make  contracts 
with  American  registered  ships  of  defined  tonnage  and  prescribed  rate 
of  speed  for  a  period  of  years,  after  due  advertisement  shall  have  been 
had  and  opportunity  for  competition  afforded,  so  that  while  just  pay 
may  be  given  to  the  carrier  the  Government  may  be  able  to  obtain 
service  in  all  directions  that  it  may  deem  important. 

Should  it  be  thought  best  to  restrict  the  aggregate  expenditure  to 
be  made  in  this  direction,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  receipts 
firom  the  trans- Atlantic  mail  service  in  excess  of  its  expenditures  daring 
the  last  fiscal  year,  making  no  allowance  for  inland  carriage,  have  been 
$639,617.38,  and  the  aggregate  disbursement  to  be  made  by  this  Depart- 
ment for  this  service,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable,  could  be  limited 
at  least  to  the  proiits  accruing  therefrom. 

In  extending  mail  facilities  to  countries  to  which  they  do  not  now 
exist,  some  basis  of  compensation  other  than  that  of  the  volume  of  mail 
carried  must  manifestly  be  had.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  rate 
of  postage  to  foreign  countries  should  be  reduced,  but  as  these  rates 
include,  without  further  compensation,  the  performance  of  the  attendant 
inland  service,  the  present  rate  is  quite  low  enough  and  should  be  main- 
tained at  least  until  such  time  as  adequate  facilities  in  the  foreign  serv- 
ice have  been  fully  provided. 

The  establishment  on  ocean  steam-ships  of  a  system  similar  to  that 
in  the  railway  post-office  cars,  in  order  to  prepare  the  foreign  mails  £k 
instant  dispatch  on  arrival  at  port,  has  had  much  attention,  and  the 
Department  is  now  in  correspondence  with  the  postal  authorities  of  the 
German  Empire  and  one  of  the  principal  transportation  companies  look- 
ing to  this  end.  The  subject  will  require  conference  ¥rith  each  of  the 
foreign  nations  before  any  change  in  the  present  system  can  be  inaugu- 
rated. The  adoption  of  a  Marine  Post-Office  system  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  business  world,  and  on  days  when  vessels  arrive  aften 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  would  often  make  a  difference  of  one  day's 
interest  on  remittances  that  under  the  present  system  can  not  always 
be  delivered  the  same  day.  A  Glearing-House  centrally  located  near 
the  steam-ship  docks  for  the  handling  of  foreign  mails  only,  to  trans- 
fer the  outgoing  mails  direct  from  railroad  stations  to  steam-ships  with- 
out passing  through  the  New  York  Oity  post-office,  and  to  dispatdi 
instantly  the  properly  separated  arriving  mails  to  the  railroad  stations, 
excepting  the  l^ew  York  City  m^l,  will  allow  the  outgoing  mails  in 
each  city  to  remain  open  later  and  speed  the  delivery  of  all  incoming 
mails.  The  experiment  that  has  been  made  at  the  Boston  office  in  dis- 
patching the  foreign  mails  direct  to  the  ships,  instead  of  through  the 
New  York  office,  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  k&&gmg 
foreign  mails  open  longer  in  the  interior  cities. 
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SUNDAY  MAILS. 

Early  in  the  present  administration  the  subject  of  Sunday  mail  service 
was  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  through  nu- 
merous letters  and  memorials  from  individuals  and  associations.  On 
the  18th  of  May  last  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  postmasters 
at  one  hundred  of  the  largest  post-offices  in  the  United  States.  The 
following  is  a  copy : 

Sir  :  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  relative  importance  of  the  receipt  and 
dispatch  of  mails  at  post-oflaces  and  the  delivery  therefh)m  to  the  pnhlio  on  Snnday, 
as  compared  with  the  same  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  in  order  to  rednoe  the 
w<^k  on  that  day  if  it  should  be  fonnd  practicable  and  proper,  I  will  thank  jovt 
carefnlly  to  collect  information  on  the  foUowing  points  as  applied  to  Sundays  in  the 
coming  month  of  June,  and  make  report  thereon  in  detail  to  me,  to  wit : 

(1)  The  amount  of  postage-stamps,  postal-cards,  newspaper  wrappers,  etc.,  sold  at 
your  office  on  each  Sunday  in  June. 

(2)  The  number  of  callers  at  your  poet-office  on  each  Snnday  in  June. 

(3)  The  number  of  mails  dispatched  and  received  on  each  Sunday  in  June  and  the 
approximate  extent  of  such  mails. 

(4)  The  number  of  letter-carrier  coUections,  the  approximate  extent  of  the  mail 
matter  collected,  and  the  hours  at  which  the  several  collections  were  made. 

(5)  The  number  of  employ^  on  duty  each  Sunday  and  the  hours  of  service  of  each. 

I  shaU  also  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  wiU  submit  to  me,  with  these  replies,  any  sug- 
gestions which  may  occur  to  you,  after  careful  thought,  as  to  the  means  and  the  mode 
of  reducing  Sunday  work  in  post-offices. 

The  replies  to  the  queries  were  received  in  due  time,  accompanied  in 
many  instances  by  suggestions,  and  they  were  tabulated  so  that  results 
might  be  seen  more  readily.  They  show  that  as  a  rule  the  sales  of  poet* 
age-stamps  and  stamped  p{^>er.on  Sunday  are  comparatively  insignifl- 
oant,  and  that  the  callers  for  mail  matter  on  that  day  comprise  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  patrons  of  the  post-offices.  The  letter-car* 
rier  service  in  cities  is  confined  substantially  to  the  collection  of  matter 
sd  that  it  may  make  the  earliest  dispatch,  and  to  a  brief  accommodation 
of  the  residents  of  the  various  routes  by  the  carriers  at  the  post-offices. 

The  genera]  tenor  of  the  suggestions  as  to  the  means  and  the  mode 
of  reducing  Sunday  work  in  the  post-offices  seems  to  be  that  so  long  as 
there  is  maintained  a  railroad  service  on  that  day  for  the  carriage  of 
mails  there  must  be  either  a  corresponding  local  service  for  the  hand- 
ling and  treatment  of  the  matter  so  carried  or  quite  a  general  delay  of 
such  matter,  resulting  in  considerable  accumulations  for  the  first  busi- 
ness day  of  the  week,  and  in  the  consequent  derangement  of  the  busi- 
ness, both  of  the  pos^offices  and  their  patrons. 

This  subject  shall  continue  to  receive  my  thoughtful  consideration, 
and  I  shall  make  use  of  all  proper  means  tending  toward  the  minimiz- 
ing of  post-office  work  upon  Sunday,  because  I  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment should,  as  far  as  possible,  make  no  requirements  which  will  pro- 
hibit its  employes  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  day  of  rest. 

I  have  inquired"  somewhat  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  questLoiL  vi^ 
dealt  with  in  other  countries^  and  have  be^n  m\3LR\i  vaJuet^^Xft^  Nsi  ^^^e^^ 
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information  gained  as  to  Sanday  service  in  the  postal  establish ment  of 
Great  Britain.  The  post-offices  in  the  Loudon  district  are  closed  on 
Sundays,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  are  open  daring  certain 
hours  for  the  receipt  and  dispatch  of  telegrams  only.  There  appears 
to  be  a  total  cessation  of  postal  business  in  that  great  city  upon  Sanday. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  in  the  town  districts,  with  the  method 
adopted  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  its  application  to  the 
smaller  post-offices.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  Sunday  service  at 
British  post*offices  is  more  extensive  than  in  this  country,  namely,  that 
at  all  offices  which  are  open  on  Sunday,  the  public  are  allowed,  not 
simply  to  purchase  postage-stamps,  but  also  to  have  letters  register^ 
during  the  time  such  offices  are  open,  namely,  from  9  to  10  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  one  other  hour  at  least.  Neither  registry  nor  money-order  busi- 
ness is  transacted  in  any  post-office  in  the  United  States  on  Sunday. 

The  British  regulations  state  that  in  no  provincial  town  in  England 
or  Ireland  is  there  more  than  one  delivery  of  letters  on  Sunday.  As  a 
rule,  there  are  no  deliveries  in  this  country  on  Sunday.  It  is  provided 
that  any  person  may  prevent  Sunday  delivery  of  his  own  mail  by 
addressing  to  the  postmaster  a  written  request  for  the  retention  of  such 
mail  in  the  post-office.  Applications  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  de- 
livery of  letters  on  Sunday  in  the  town  districts  can  only  be  entertained 
provided  they  are  supported  by  the  local  town  authorities,  and  that 
satisfactory  evidence  is  afforded  that  the  inhabitants  are  unanimous,  or 
substantially  unanimous,  in  desiring  the  change ;  and  in  rural  distri2ts 
every  memorial  for  the  establishment  or  discontinuance  of  a  Sunday 
post  must  bear  the  signature  of  those  persons  who  receive  two-thirds 
of  the  letters  delivered  upon  the  post,  otherwise  the  application  can 
not  bo  entertained. 

I  shall  study  this  subject  with  the  hope  of  finding  some  plan  to  give 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  patrons  of  each  office. 

RAILWAY  MAIL. 

She  traveling  postal-car,  though  a  familiar  sight,  has  but  few  real 
acquaintances  among  the  people.  It  thunders  on  day  and  night  over 
every  railroad,  full  of  bustling  clerks,  taking  up  sacks  of  mail,  sorting 
them  between  stations  and  laying  them  down  at  proper  destinations. 
Over  five  thousand  men,  full  of  intelligence  and  pluck,  are  on  their  feet 
swinging  to  the  motion  of  the  train,  exposed  to  danger,  deprived  of  their 
homes,  making  ready  tons  of  letters  and  newspapers  for  quick  deliveries. 

The  railway  mail  is  the  spinal  column  of  the  service.  The  most  dili- 
gent and  persistent  effort  has  been  made  to  strengthen  it  and  \?ith  great 
success.  The  broken  links  have  been  mended,  the  cables  of  transit 
have  been  tightened  and  quickened.  The  transportation  companies 
have  shown  a  most  gratifying  interest  in  the  request  for  special  sched- 
ules  for  fast  limited  trains  for  mails  only,  and  not  for  passengers. 
Probably  no  public  service  evet  "hs^ft.  «b  mot^  (i^NQ\fc\^\A  ^^^V^xsawaatio 
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set  of  clivision  superintendents  than  the  railway  mails,  and  the  high- 
water  mark  for  this  service  has  been  raised  very  high. 

The  new  transcontinental  mail  made  its  first  trip  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  starting  from  both  termini  on  the  17th  of  November.  It  ran 
through  ontimeby  a  specially  arranged  schedule,  which  reduced  the  time 
westward  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hours  and  fifteen  minutes 
to  one  hundred  and  eight  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  so  that  deliveries 
will  be  made  in  San  Francisco  a  full  day  in  advance  of  the  present 
time.  Eastward,  the  former  time  was  one  hundred  and  forty-one  hours ; 
this  has  been  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  hours;  and  by 
this  change  also  a  full  day  is  substafitially  gained  to  the  business  man 
of  New  York ;  and  it  may  be  suggested  also  that  this  quickening  of 
the  trans  continental  service  means  corresponding  benefits  to  all  inter- 
mediate regions. 

Figures  do  not  adequately  convey  an  idea  of  the  extensive  opera- 
tions of  the  Kail  way  Mail  Service.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
mail  service  had  been  authorized  upon  150,381.50  miles  of  railroad^ 
upon  133,110.43  of  which  postal  clerks  were  employed.  There  are  forty- 
five  inland  steam-bqat  lines,  aggregating  5,o43.7S  miles,  on  which  postal 
clerks  rendered  service.  The  total  number  of  clerks  on  railroad  lines 
was  4,947,  and  on  steam-boat  routes  51;  a  grand  total  of  4,998  men, 
who  traveled  124,021,032  miles  on  railroads  and  1,849,703  miles  on  steam- 
boats in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  They  distributed  7,026,837,- 
130  pieces  of  ordinary  mail,  and  handled  16,000,000  registered  pouches 
and  over  1,100,000  through  registered  pouches  and  inner  registered 
sacks.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pieces  of  ordinary  mail  matter 
distributed  over  the  preceding  year  was  1,192,146,255.  The  number  of 
postal  clerks  on  railroads  increased  by  306  and  the  number  of  miles 
in  distance  by  6,602.  In  the  annual  miles  of  service  performed  there 
was  an  increase  of  82,054,  or  nearly  5  per  centum. 

MONEY-ORDER  TEANSAOTIONS  WITH  FOEEIGN  COTJNTEIES. 

An  examination  of  the  table  giving  the  number  and  amount  of  the 
money-order  transactions  with  foreign  countries  shows  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  money-orders  issued  in  the  United  States  for  payment 
in  European  countries  largely  exceeds  the  aggregate  amount  of  money 
orders  issued  in  those  countries  for  payment  here.  For  example,  the 
whole  amount  of  money-orders  issued  in  this  country  for  payment  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  $5,117,169.05,  and  the  amount  issued  there  for 
payment  in  the  United  States  was  only  $860,065.80.  The  amount  issued 
in  this  country  for  payment  in  Italy  was  $920,155.50,  and  the  amount 
sent  here  from  the  latter  country  by  money-orders  was  $53,098.66. 
The  amount  remitted  to  Sweden  by  money-orders  was  $743,905.07, 
and  the  amount  received  from  Sweden  was  $74,421.11.  This  great  ex- 
cess in  the  amount  of  money-orders  issued  \Tit\ift\3w\\L^^^\^\ft»»^^'^^^^* 
went  in  the  above  mentioned  countries  is  to  Aae^  wi^owoX.^  ^^^rt  \s^  *^^^^ 
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fbot  that  these  money- orders  represent  remittances  sent  by  emigrants 
from  those  countries,  residinfz:  here,  to  aid  their  families  and  relatives 
at  home,  but  in  some  instances  these  remitters  sent  their  money  to  be 
deposited  in  Gtovemment  savings-banks,  to  there  remain  until  their 
return  to  their  own  country. 

The  table  in  question  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  remittances  by  money-orders  to  the  United  States  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  Japan,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Australasian 
Oolonies  of  Oreat  Britain  largely  exceed  the  amount  of  money-orders 
issued  here  for  payment  in  those  countries.  For  instance,  the  amount 
of  money-orders  issued  in  this  country  for  payment  in  Jamaica  was 
$2,578  only,  while  the  amount  of  the  orders  issued  in  Jamaica  for 
payment  here  was  $82,656.74;  the  amount  of  the  orders  issued  in  the 
United  States  for  payment  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  $4,734.28,  and 
the  amount  of  the  orders  issued  there  for  payment  here  was  $29,666.39 ; 
this  country  issued  money-orders  to  the  amount  of  $11,247.65  payable  in 
Japan,  while  that  country  issued  for  payment  in  the  United  States 
money-orders  amounting  to  $22,217.89 ;  and  money-orders  amounting 
to  $12,660.89  were  issued  in  this  country  for  payment  in  New  Zealand, 
the  latter  country  issuing  for  payment  here  money-orders  amounting  to 
$19,029.86. 

Tlie  excess  of  money-orders  &om  the  above-named  countries  paid  in 
the  United  States  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  these  money- 
orders  were  sent  mainly  in  payment  of  goods  and  miscellaneous  small 
articles  purchased  in  this  country,  there  being  but  very  few  emigrants 
firom  the  countries  in  question  residing  here. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  money-orders  issued  in  Ja- 
maica and  paid  in  the  United  States  exceeded  by  $8,235.63  the  amount 
of  money-orders  issued  in  Sweden  and  paid  here,  while  the  Amount  of 
money-orders  issued  in  the  United  States  and  paid  in  Sweden  was 
greater  by  $741,327.07  than  the  amount  of  orders  issued  in  the  United 
States  for  payment  in  Jamaica. 

In  the  international  money-order  business  between  this  country  and 
Canada  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  orders  issued  in  each 
country  for  payment  in  the  other  is  comparatively  small ;  the  amount 
of  orders  from  the  United  States  paid  iu  Canada  being  $1,281,897.69, 
and  the  amount  of  orders  from  Canada  paid  in  the  United  States  being 
$1,419,271.42,  a  difference  of  $137,373.73. 

Although  there  are  numerous  Canadians  living  in  the  United  States 
who  send  remittances  to  relatives  in  their  native  country,  the  amount 
of  money-orders  remitted  to  this  country  from  Canada  in  payment  of 
articles  purchased  here  and  of  subscriptions  to  newspapers,  periodicals, 
etc.,  more  than  counterbalances  the  amount  of  what  may  be  termed 
**  family  remittances"  sent  home  by  Canadians  residing  liere. 

The  object  of  the  money-order  system  is  to  afford  facilities  to  the  pub- 
Uofor  the  transfer,  at  cbeap  lat^,  oi  %m^\\  ^oim^  ^ImwjkK^. 
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Money-orders  may  be  regarded  as  taking  the  place  in  the  mails  of 
paper  money,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  money-order  system,  would 
generally  be  transmitted  in  ordinary  letters  by  remitters  of  small  sums, 
of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  unaoeustomed  to  the  use  of  bank  drafts, 
which  are,  moreover,  not  readily  procurable  in  many  localities.  The  use 
of  money-orders  not  only  affords  to  the  senders  security  from  loss,  but 
tends  to  exclude  money  from  ordinary  letters,  in  which  the  presence  of 
money  is  always,  in  some  degree,  a  source  of  temptation  to  persons 
handling  the  mails,  and  not  infrequently  brings  about  the  rifling  of  the 
mails  and  the  destruction  of  many  letters  in  the  search  for  contents  of 
value.  Some  European  postal  administrations  prohibit  the  indosure 
of  money  or  of  articles  of  jewelry  in  an  ordinary  letter ;  if  discovered 
therein,  the  letter  is  charged  on  delivery  with  a  heavy  fee  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  postage. 

In  the  interest  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  postal  service,  the  employ- 
ment of  money-orders  for  the  remittance  of  small  sums  of  money  by  mail 
should  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible.  In  fhrtherance  of  that  ob- 
ject it  would  seem  expedient  for  the  Department  to  supply  postmasters  • 
at  the  smaller  money-order  Offices  with  circulars  for  distribution,  in  such 
manner  as  they  might  deem  best,  setting  forth  briefly  the  convenience 
and  utility  of  the  money-order  system,  of  which  many  persons  have  no 
practical  knowledge. 

THE  FREE  DELFVERT  SYSTEM. 

There  are  at  present  446  offices  that  accommodate  the  people  with 
the  mails  at  their  doors.  This  is  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  number 
of  Presidential  offices ;  the  other  2,216  oblige  their  patrons  to  call  at 
the  offices,  for  the  msiil.  Under  existing  law  the  extension  of  the  free 
delivery  is  limited  to  cities  of  a  population  of  10,000  persons,  or  a  gross 
revenue  of  $10,000  annually.  While  this  law  stands  the  extension  of 
the  best  form  of  postal  regulations  must  be  very  slow.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  all  places  of  a  population  of  not  less  than  5,000,  or  where 
the  post-office  has  shown  a  gross  revenue  of  $7,000  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  free  delivery  system.  This  will 
extend  the  service  to  all  the  second-class  offices,  and  to  some  of  the 
third  class,  but  in  order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  amend  the  law 
to  give  the  proper  authority  to  the  Post-Office  Department. 

BUILDINaS  LEASED  FOR  POST-OFFICES. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1889,  the  Department  held  leases  on  buildings 
occupied  by  post-offices  and  sub-stations  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  at  an  aggregate  rental  of  $349,535.50,  and  an 
average  rental  to  each  office  of  $856.43,  and  to  each  sub-station  or 
branch  post-office  of  $1,158.      Of  these  leases  ft.ve  oi  \X\^m  orc^^  ^Nt^  ^^v 
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ecated  for  offices  of  tho  third  class.  Attbo  date  named  above  one  han^ 
dred  and  twenty-six  post-offices  occapied  baildings  or  parts  of  buildings 
owned  by  the  United  States,  and  between  twenty-four  and  twenty-five 
hundred  offices  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  occupied  premises 
owned  by  private  parties,  all  without  leases  except  the  number  stated 
above. 

The  law  authorizes  the  payment  of  rent  at  offices  of  the  third  class 
not  exceeding  $400  to  any  one  office,  and  limits  the  term  of  lease  at 
such  offices  to  one  year,  although  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years  is 
permitted  at  offices  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  I  fail  to  see  any 
reason  for  this  distinction,  and  I  recommend  that  in  this  respect  third- 
class  offices  be  put  on  the  same  footing  of  those  of  the  higher  grades. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  leasing  for  a  term  of  years  is  the  facility  thus 
afforded  of  obtaining  cheap  rental.  The  owner  of  a  building  would,  as 
a  rule,  be  willing  to  let  his  premises  at  a  lower  price  for  five  years  than 
for  one  year.  There  is,  therefore,  economy  in  reasonably  long  leases, 
and  there  is  no  risk  to  the  Department  in  making  the  term  uniform  at 
•  five  years,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  covenant  of  the  lease  in  use  re- 
vokes it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Postmaster*General  whenever  tho  reve- 
nues of  the  office  bring  it  below  the  class  at  which  rent  may  be  paid  by 
the  Depatment,  and  the  further  fact  that  any  lease  may  by  its  terms  be 
terminated  on  a  notice  of  ninety  days.  The  advantages  in  all  such  cases 
are  on  the  side  of  the  Department. 

I  recommend,  also,  that  in  order  to  secure  buildings  especially  adapted 
to  the  use  of  post-offices,  the  Postmaster-General  should  be  allowed 
some  discretion  as  to  the  length  of  the  lease  term.  It  is  believed  that 
in  many  instances  new  buildings  would  be  erected  by  the  owners,  on 
plans  suggested  by  the  Department,  and  at  no  greater  cost  than  under 
the  existing  provisions  of  law,  if  a  lease  often  years  were  permitted; 
and  I  suggest  that  such  changes  in  the  law  should  be  made  as  will  ad- 
mit of  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  in  certain  cases. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  of  Postmaster-General  Vilas  in  his  an- 
nual report  of  1S87,  for  the  construction  of  buildings  by  the  General 
Government  for  the  exclusive  use  of  post-offices  at  towns  and  cities  con- 
taining a  certain  population,  or  where  the  gross  revenues  of  the  office 
reach  a  certain  sum ;  and  I  suggest  that  such  buildings  might  be  erected 
at  the  free-delivery  offices.  At  such  places  the  rent  now  paid  largely 
exceeds  the  average  cost  for  rental  named  above.  But  if  it  did  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $856.43  (the  average  cost  per  office)  there  would  be 
economy  for  the  Government  by  ownership  of  said  buildings,  for  I  am 
well  convinced  that  they  could  be  construct-ed  and  fully  equipped  at  an 
average  cost  that  would  bring  the  annual  interest  thereon  at  Govern- 
ment rates  greatly  below  $800  each. 
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PENNY  POSTAGE. 

One  cent  postage  is  an  easy  possibility  of  the  near  fatore.  It  mnst 
come  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  If  introdaced  to-morrow  the  catting  in 
half  of  postage  would  reduce  the  revenue  on  letter  postage  by  probably 
$15,000,000.  We  are  not  ready  for  this  while  the  present  deficiency 
exists.  When  the  blessing  of  penny  postage  comes  it  should  not  re* 
quire  a  tax  in  some  other  form  to  make  up  its  cost.  Moreover,  it  would 
seem  to  be  wiser  first  to  improve  the  facilities  rather  than  to  reduce  the 
X>ostage  while  the  service  still  remains  conspicuously  imperfect.  Many 
remote  places  have  but  one  mail  a  week.  Others  are  only  one-half  as 
fortunate.  Sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  country  have-  very  limited 
accommodations  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  transportation. 

Four  new  States  have  just  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  which  will 
claim  and  urge  rights  for  generous  mail  facilities  in  the  interest  of  rapid 
emigration.  Numerous  reforms  throughout  the  mail  service  are  ear- 
nestly demanded.  The  wholesystem  needs  tightening  up  and  vitalizing. 
We  mnst  needs  work  in  that  direction  for  a  year  or  two  and  try  to  reach 
something  near  a  self-sustaining  basis.  Do  first  the  things  most  needed, 
and  do  them  well.  Accelerating  and  extending  facilities  in  all  direc- 
tions would  increase  the  revenue  and  rapidly  bring  us  on  towards  penny 
postage.  Everything  can  not  be  done  in  any  one  year.  The  new  pos- 
tal-card of  large  size,  very  soon  to  be  issued,  is  almost  large  enough  to 
be  called  a  letter- postal  card.  It  is  as  near  penny  postage  as  we  can  get 
at  present. 

POSTAL  SAYINGS-BANKS. 

If  the  letters  and  arguments  presented  at  the  Department  and  arti- 
cles in  the  newspapers  are  an  evidence  of  interest  in  this  subject  there 
is  a  steadily  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Government  offering 
through  the  post-offices  a  depository  for  savings.  Foreign  countries 
have  for  many  years  past  extended  these  conveniences  for  the  people 
and  good  results  are  reported  without  exception. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-Greneral  of  Great  Britain  for  1889  says: 

The  growth  of  business  in  the  Bavings-bank  has  been  exceptionally  rapid  daring 
the  year  1888.  •  •  *  The  deposits  in  the  year  numbered  7,540,625,  amounting  to 
$95,261,130,  as  against  6,916,327  and  $82,679,660,  the  number  and  amount  for  the  year 
1887.  The  withdrawals  were  2,633,808  in  number,  amounting  iu  all  to  $79,013,675, 
showing  an  increase  of  137,514  in  number  and  of  $5,612,280  in  amount  over  the 
number  and  amount  for  1887.  As  a  net  result  of  these  transactions,  a  total  sum  of 
$292,781,970,  including  interest,  remained  to  the  credit  of  depositors  on  the  Slst  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  being  an  increase  of  $22,911,645  for  the  year  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  $15,498,635  in  1887.  The  amount  of  interest  credited  to  depositors  was  $6,664,190, 
or  $443,820  more  than  in  1887. 

The  greatest  number  of  deposits  on  one  day  was  60,936,  amounting  to  $907,445,  and 
made  on  the  31st  December.  The  greatest  number  of  withdrawals  on  one  day  was 
20,348,  amounting  to  $446,985,  made  on  the  18th  December.  The  average  amount  of 
each  deposit  was  £2  10«.  6(1.,  as  compared  with  £2  7«.  lOd.  in  1837.  •  •  *  rhA 
average  amoont  of  each  withdrawal  was  £6,  sa  oom^CbT^iV  ^ v>iX^  £«">  Vi%«*l<\.«\x^.'\^s\ 
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The  number  of  accounts  opened  in  1888  was  887,460  and  618,294  were  closed.  The 
corresponding  numbers  for  1887  were,  respectively,  794,592  and  574,252.  The  total 
number  of  accounts  open  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  4,220,927,  distributed  as  follows: 
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The  total  number  of  post-ofBces  open  for  the  transaction  of  savings  bank  business 
on  the  31st  December,  1888,  was  9,022,  or  302  more  than  in  1887,  of  which  254  were 
opened  in  England  and  Wales,  28  in  Scotland,  and  20  in  Ireland. 

The  fact  that  over  four  millions  of  persons  (4,220,927)  in  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  alone  take  advantage  of  this  means  of  security  and 
saving  is  certainly  significant.  Not  less  so  is  the  sam  of  nearly  three 
hundred  million  ot  dollars  ($292,781,070)  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors 
on  January  1, 1889.  But  the  amount  of  self-reliance,  thrift,  and  good 
citizenship  encouraged  by  this  feature  of  the  Government  is  beyond 
any  calculation. 

To  connect  more  intimately  countless  numbers  of  citizens  with  this 
country  is  a  patriotic  service.  It  would  tend  to  weaken  incipient  dis- 
turbances; it  would  aid  in  breaking  down  sectional  feelings.  The  State 
and  private  savings  banks  in  many  of  the  States  where  small  deposits 
can  be  made  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  no  such  opportunities  offered.  The  chimney  comer, 
the  trunk,  the  closet,  and  the  old  stocking  hide  another  surplus,  not 
unlike  that  heaped  up  in  the  Treasury ;  and  practically  it  is  as  much 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  To  offer  needed  security  to  these  millions 
striving  to  be  provident,  to  encourage  other  millions  now  thoughtlessly 
improvident,  and  bind  closer  to  the  nation  all  those  who  are  benefit«d| 
men,  women,  and  children  alike,  is  worthy  of  the  loftiest  statesmanship. 

The  grave  question  at  the  threshold  is  what  to  do  with  the  money 
deposited  -,  how  to  put  it  into  circulation  and  make  it  earn  an  interest 
The  claim  sometimes  made  that  for  the  Government  to  take  up  this 
business  would  be  an  interference  with  the  banks  and  savings  funds 
will  not  hold  good.  I  maintain  that  the  habits  of  saving  engendered 
would  be  widely  felt  and  increase  the  savings  of  all  who  are  already 
depositors.  Besides,  but  few  of  the  existing  institutions  can  afford  to 
bestow  their  labor  on  receiving  sums  as  small  as  those  which  the  postal 
savings  bank  would  invite.  Fixing  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  deposits 
at  $150  from  any  one  person  in  one  year  would  tend  to  turn  away  from 
the  post-ofOice  banks  to  other  banks  and  savings  fUnds  the  aggregated 
deposits  as  soon  as  sufficiently  large  to  be  desirable  to  financial  iusti- 
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I  suggest  early  consideration  of  the  question  of  establishing  postal 
savings  banks  at  10,000  of  the  fourth-class  offices  in  towns  where  such 
facilities  are  mostlieeded,  leaving  the  extension  of  this  privilege  to  be 
determined  after  a  trial  of  two  years.  There  are  three  plans :  First,  to 
accept  limited  deposits,  upon  which  interest  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
2  per  cent,  be  paid ;  second,  if  objection  be  made  to  the  Government 
obligating  itself  to  pay  interest,  accept  deposits  with  an  agreement  to 
invest  and  distribate  their  earnings  less  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent,  for 
the  cost  of  the  service ;  third,  if  it  is  deemed  inadvisable  to  undertake 
any  such  obligation,  offer  the  post-offices  as  depositaries  without  interest, 
affording  the  people  the  convenience  and  safety.  In  each  case  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  loan  the  money,  equitably  distributing  it  to 
the  banks  in  the  States  where  the  deposits  originated  to  keep  it  in  cir- 
culation, requiring  United  States  bonds  as  security,  and  interest,  if  the 
Government  pays  interest,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  suggestion  of  a  modified  plan  for  small  savings  is  made  in  case 
the  other  plans  are  disapproved ;  that  authority  be  given  to  the  De- 
partment to  redeem  for  ca«h  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Post- 
master-General all  undefaced  postage  stamps  or  postal  cards  when  pre-  * 
sented  at  any  post-office  on  savings  cards  in  multiples  of  $1.  While 
this  would  be  the  least  important  of  the  four  schemes,  I  believe  it  would 
find  a  hearty  response  among  the  toiling  people,  especially  the  younger 
and  smaller  wage-earners. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GLASS  MATTER. 

The  distinctions  existing  between  mail  matter  of  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  are  not  easily  ascertainable.  The  third  class  embraces  miscel- 
laneous printed  matter  consisting  of  books,  circulars,  etc.  The  rate  of 
postage  is  1  cent  for  each  two  ounces.  Fourth-class  matter  compre- 
hends articles  of  almost  every  conceivable  character  not  above  4 
pounds  in  weight.  The  only  restriction  besides  that  of  weight  is  that 
the  article  shall  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  injure  the  contents  of  the 
mail-bag  or  to  harm  the  person  of  the  carrier.  Postage  is  chargeable  at 
1  cent  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  The  shadowy  distinctions  between 
the  two  classes  arc  a  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  alike  to  the  public  and 
to  the  postal  service. 

The  law  officers  of  the  Department  are  often  at  a  loss  in  determining 
to  which  of  the  two  classes  certain  matter  belongs,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  frequent  disputes  should  arise  between  postmasters  and 
their  patrons  on  the  subject.  For  instance,  a  postal  regulation  provides 
that  samples  of  priuted  blanks  shall  be  treated  as  third-class  matter  if 
designed  to  show  the  quality  of  the  printing,  and  as  fourth-class  matter 
if  intended  to  show  the  quality  of  the  paper. '  In  most  cases  the  matter 
in  both  classes  is  of  a  commercial  character,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  good  reason  for  making  a  discriminatioii  in  Wi^  c^\i^s^<^  ^o;^  ^oi^^u^^^jb^ 

The  carriage  of  foorth-cJass  matter  baa  pto^^  tft  \>^  ol  TDL\xRja.\^^a^^J^ 
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to  people  living  in  the  raral  districts  and  on  the  frontiers.  To  these  the 
only 'way  open  to  procare  small  articles  from  a  distance  is  through  the 
maUs.  The  express  offices  are  confined  to  the  more  popaloas  localities. 
There  is  hardly  a  community  in  the  land  too  insignificant  to  be  visited  by 
the  mail  pouch.  This  country,  while  more  advanced  in  respect  to  other 
classes  of  mail  jnatter,  is  more  conservative  in  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the 
transportation  of  parcels.  Official  statistics  show  that  in  the  aggregate 
of  ten  of  the  principal  European  countries,  the  average  charge  for  letters, 
reduced  to  our  standards  of  value,  is  5f  cents  to  an  ounce  of  written 
matter,  our  rate  being  2  cents  per  ounce;  for  newspapers  regularly 
issued  it  is  4^  cents  per  pound,  our  rate  being  1  cent  per  pound;  for 
miscellaneous  printed  matter  it  is  6  cents  per  pound,  our  rate  being  8 
cents  per  pound ;  and  on  samples  it  is  a  little  less  than  6  cents,  our 
rate  for  fourth-class  matter,  which  includes  samples,  being  16  cents  per 
pound. 

Our  foreign  parcels-post  system  has  led  to  a  curious  anomaly  in  our 
postal  system.  To  compete  with  European  nations  in  the  sale  of  goods 
in  the  southern  part  of  this  hemisphere  an  international  parcels-post 
system  has  been  established  between  tlie  United  States  and  certain 
South  American  countries.  By  this  arrangement  goods  are  sent,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  11  pounds,  in  weight  at  a  charge  of  12  cents  per 
pound.  The  parcel  sent  abroad,  besides  being  carried  through  the  do- 
mestic mailSj  is  subject  to  an  extra  charge  to  the  Government  for  trans- 
portation by  sea.  At  the  same  time  a  parcel  Sent  by  mail  from  New 
York  to  a  citizen  living  the  shortest  distance  from  that  city  is  subject 
to  a  charge  of  16  cents  per  pound  and  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  4  pounds 
in  weight. 

The  statistics  show  that  fourth-class  matter  boars  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  in  the  total  volume  of  the  mails.  By  my  direction  a 
record  was  made  of  the  number  of  pieces  and  weight  of  each  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  mail  matter  (except  second  class)  dispatched  on  the  22d 
and  23d  of  October  last  from  ten  of  the  leading  first-class,  ten  of  the 
leading  second-class,  ten  of  the  leading  third-class,  and  ten  of  the  lead- 
ing fourth-class  pos^offices.  The  period  selected  was  in  the  midst  of 
great  activity  in  trade,  and  it  therefore  represents  more  than  a  fair 
average  of  the  entire  bulk  of  fourth-class  matter  carried  during  the  year. 
The  post-offices  selected  would  also  mail  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
fourth-class  matter  sent  from  all  the  postoffices. 

The  record  shows  that  of  the  total  of  5,983,805  pieces  mailed  at  tbo 
forty  offices  during  the  two  days  in  question,  3,382,571,  or  56.5+  per 
cent,  were  letters ;  628,076,  or  8.8  +  per  cent.,  were  postal  cards ;  8.907  or 
0.15  per  cent,  were  wrapped  parcels  under  seal  at  letter  rates ;  1,962,925, 
or  32.8  per  cent.,  were  third-class  matter,  and  only  101,320,  or  1.7  per 
cent,  were  fourth-class  matter.  The  total  weight  was  360,663  pound*, 
of  which  69,849,  or  19.3+  per  cent,  were  letters;  2,772  pouiicls,  or  .7+  ]icr 
cent,  were  postal  cards ;  2,116  \^o\iwOi^^  ot  •l^  ^^\  ^Q;\vt.^  were  wrapin'd 
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pnrvels  uuilcrseat ;  242.447  paands,  or  67.2+  percent,  were  third-class 
'iiiUtei' ;  ami  41.',.'*19 pouDde,  or  11.3+  percent.,  were  fourtli-ulass  matter. 
Tlie  overage  iveiglit  per  piece  was  three.tenth8  of  an  ounce  for  letters, 
ciglit  one  liiinUreths  of  au  ounce  for  postal  cards,  four  and  nioe-teQlhs 
ounce!)  for  wrapped  parcels  under  seal,  one  and  uine-tcuths  ounces  for 
tlilrd-clAss  matter,  and  kjx  aud  seven-tentbB  ounces  for  fourth-class 
matter.  TLe  average  distances  carried  were  386  miles  for  letters,  339 
miles  for  postal  cards,  430  miles  for  wrapped  parcels  under  seal,  553 
miles  for  tiiird-class  matter,  and  599  miles  for  fourth-class  matter.  The 
statistics  will  be  found  in  frrcater  detail  in  a  table  attached  to  this 
report.  Appended  to  the  table  are  extracts  from  nearly  all  the  post- 
masters at  whose  offices  the  count  was  made  as  to  the  advisabilil;  ot 
consolidating  third  and  fourth  class  matter.  Almost  without  exception 
they  favor  the  step  for  reasons  which  are  strongly  presented. 

The  logic  of  the  trifling  average  weight  aud  small  total  of  fourth-class 
matter  carrie<l  is  that  the  present  rate  of  postage  is  prohibitory,  and 
that  the  patronage  from  this  class  of  niattex  arises  more  from  necessity 
ihim  from  choice  because  of  the  lack  of  other  means  of  transportation. 
The  express  companies  graduate  their  charges  somewhat  by  distances, 
iirid  they  ofl'er  special  inducements  for  packages  not  above  the  limit  of 
weight  fixed  for  admission  into  the  mails.  The  result  is  that  they  get 
the  (short  hauls,  leaving  the  long  hanls  to  the  Government. 

Two  courses  have  been  ijuggested,  first,  to  consolidate  third  and 
irth  class  matter,  not  increasing  the  weight  of  packages  reducing 

le  postage  to  that  of  third  class,  which  would  be  1  cent  for  '2  ounces 
liistfadofl  cent  per  ounce.  The  other  course  is  to  adopt  the  fnll  parcels 
post,  and  carry,  under  certain  regulations,  packages  not  exceeding 
1 1  pounds  in  weight  at  1  cent  per  ounce.  Continual  aud  cogent  reasons 
are  presented  from  all  parts  of  the  conutry  favoring  one  or  the  other 
of  these  propoHitions.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  desire  among  the  people 
of  all  communities  to  be  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the 
markets  of  all  the  cities.  While  the  express  companies  perform  excel- 
lent service,  they  do  not  deliver  goods  to  the  smaller  towns,  villages, 
and  cross-roads  enjoying  post-ollice  conveniences.  The  express  com- 
panies carry  packages  to  the  larger  towns,  from  which  notification  is 
sent  to  the  smaller  village,  involving  trouble  and  cost  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  constant  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Post-Offlce 
Department  for  relief. 

The  larger  view  is  widely  held  and  stoutly  urged  that  the  Govern- 
ment, having  undertaken  to  carry  merchandise  in  the  mails,  is  bound 
to  do  the  work  us  well  aud  as  cheaply  as  its  competitors  and  to  such 
extent  as  will  give  tlie  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  I  have 
considered  the  subject  very  carefully  and  submit  that  we  are  not  now 
jirepared  to  consolidate  the  third  and  fourth-class  matter,  or  to  under- 
take the  service  of  a  full  parcels  post,  for  the  following  reasons-:  First, 
almost  all  the  posCrOffice  buildings  are  overcrowded  and  space  could 
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not  be  found  in  them  to  accommodate  an  enlarged  package  bosineas ; 
second,  the  B.  P.  O.  cars  are  all  iusofficient  for  the  present  mail  bnm- 
ness,  the  Department  being  obliged  to  forward  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
postal  cards  and  envelox>e8  by  freight  in  order  to  afford  requisite  relief 
for  mail  matter ;  third,  the  readjustment  of  transportation  and  star- 
roate  contracts  would  first  be  necessary  to  provide  proper  remunera- 
tion for  carrying  the  additional  mail ;  fourth,  the  exact  profit  or  loss 
on  fourth-class  business  now  being  done  by  the  Department  should  be 
ascertained  before  any  enlargement  takes  place. 

If  it  be  true,  as  i6  maintained,  that  the  carriage  of  fourth-class  mat* 
ter  would  entail  loss  to  the  Department,  no  further  enlargement  should 
be  made  while  the  postal  revenue  falls  so  far  short  of  the  expenditure; 
neither  is  it  just  to  £ftvor  one  class  of  patrons  at  the  cost  of  all  others. 
K  any  subsidy  is  granted  any  class  or  section  of  the  country,  the  com- 
pensation ought  to  be  clearly  apparent  in  some  other  direction.  What- 
ever postpones  one  cent  letter  postage  for  domestic  letters  (and  perhi^ 
for  foreign  letters)  sh6uld  not  be  favored  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
improve  along  the  best  lines  on  which  the  Department  is  now  worl 


PBOPEB  INSPECTIONS. 

The  losses  in  the  transit  of  mails  are  so  many  and  large  as  greatly  to 
impair  the  reputation  of  the  Department.  It  has  been  stated  that  cap- 
italists recently  organized  an  insurance  company  to  guaranteCi  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  losses  from  the  non-delivery  of  mail  matter.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  humiliating  state  of  things,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  chang- 
ing the  conditions  that  produced  this  result.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
add  local  inspectors  at  many  points,  and  to  provide  for  a  stricter  sur- 
veillance at  all  places  where  the  property  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Department  is  handled.  Gonsolidating  all  the  now  divided  inspection 
force ;  supplementing  it  with  a  corps  of  local  inspectors,  and  confining 
the  work  of  the  inspection  department  entirely  to  accounts,  depreda- 
tions, misuse  of  mails,  and  confidential  matters  concerning  the  offices 
and  clerks,  will  improve  the  character  and  conduct  of  many  offices. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  little  is  really  understood  about  the 
postal  system.  The  appointment  of  supervisors,  according  to  the  plan  out- 
lined, charged  with  the  education  of  the  postmasters  and  the  clerks  in 
order  to  advance  the  standards  of  management  and  the  general  conduct 
of  the  ])os  toffices,  will  relieve  the  inspecting  force,  and  while  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  do  their  work  better  it  will  also  have  the  advantage 
of  bringlDg  into  frequent  contact  with  the  postmaster  and  the  business 
of  the  office  a  needed  and  regular  superintendence  that  can  not  in  any 
sense  be  associated  with  the  confidential  work  implied  in  the  present 
inspection  official.  The  appearance  of  a  post-office  inspector  in  an  ave^ 
age  town  is  often  the  signal  for  foolish  gossip  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
the  postmaster  or  his  family  ;  the  visits  are  never  intended  to  be  annoy* 
ing^  but  the  fewer  there  are  ot  tVi^m,  vj\t\\m  the  limit  of  the  proper  caw 
of  the  ofilces.  the  better.    It.  \b  t\ift  x\3\'fc  \io\»  \»  isiaJ^^  ^\5\^\^  N^^^ss^t!^ 
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of  the  inspectots.    When  removals  from  office  are  made  on  each  reports 
it  is  recommended  that  it  be  so  stated. 

SOME  OP  THE  WORK  OP  THE  TEAR. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  ended  Jane  30, 1888,  there  were  in  operation 
2,488  post-offices  the  postmasters  at  which  are  sabject  to  appointment 
by  the  President,  and  54,888  post-offices  the  incnmbents  at  which  were 
appointed  by  the  Postmaster-GeneraL  During  t)ie  last  fiscal  year  the 
number  of  Presidential  post-offices  increased  by  196,  and  the  number  of 
fourth  class  post-offices  by  1,427.  The  number  of  post-offices  established 
wa«  2,770  and  the  number  discontinued  1,147  Both  as  regards  es- 
tablishments and  discontinuances,  there  wasa  marked  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  in  the  former  of  1,094  and  in  the 
latter  of  498.  The  net  increase  in  the  number  of  post-offices  was  largest 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Oalifomia,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  and  Michigan,  in  the  order  named  ^  while  there  was  a  net 
decrease  in  both  Bhode  Island  and  Kansas. 

The  last  fiscal  year  marked  an  increase  of  43  in  the  number  of  free- 
delivery  post-offices,  and  of  1,911  in  the  number  of  letter-carriers.  The 
latter  circumstance  is  attributable  to  the  limitation  placed  by  the  act  of 
May  24, 1888,  upon  the  hours  of  employment  of  letter-carriers.  There 
was  an  unexpended  balance  of  $42,068.10  out  of  an  appropriation  of 
$7,000,000.  The  postage  collected  upon  local  matter  exceeded  by 
$279,647.12,  or  12^  per  centum,  the  total  cost  of  the  free-delivery 
service.  The  average  cost  of  delivery  per  piece  increased  from  two  mills 
to  two  and  two-tenths  mills,  while  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  the 
average  cost  per  carrier,  and  a  decrease  of  a  little  over  10  per  centum 
in  the  number  of  pieces  handled  per  carrier. 

The  Division  of  Post-Office  Supplies  received  during  the  year  the  large 
total  of  184,262  requisitions  from  postmasters,  and  supplied  thereon 
277,632  packages  or  sacks  of  goods  of  various  sorts.  These  articles 
are  purchased  for  the  greater  part  under  the  provisions  of  annual  con- 
tracts. 

The  sixth  annual  adjustment  of  salaries  of  postmasters  at  Presi- 
dential post-offices  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  gross  receipts  ac- 
cruing at  the  respective  offices  for  the  four  quarters  ended  March  31, 
1889,  under  which  102  offices  were  assigned  to  the  first  class  and  517  to 
the  second  class  and  2,033  to  the  third  class.  The  two  former,  making  a 
total  of  619,  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1889,  in 
regard  to  the  classification  of  salaries  of  clerks  in  i>ost-offices.  Six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  allowances  for  clerk  hire  were 
made,  an  increase  of  21  per  centum,  and  7,402  allowances  for  rent,  light, 
and  fuel,  an  increase  of  245.6  per  centum.  These  were  occasioned  by 
the  extension  of  such  allowances  under  authority  of  the  act  of  July 
24,  1888,  to  post-offices  of  the  third  class,  and  to  the  readjustment 
of  such  allowances  for  first  and  second  c\a&&  po%\rO^"Cfe&*  ^«a.  ^^iass^* 
smd^and  aixty-eigbt  allowances  for  nuBce\ianfiO\ia  \\«b^  ^^s»  Toa^fc\ 
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an  increase  of  23.9  per  centum,  and  780  allowances  for  famitore, 
an  increase  of  4.3  per  centnui.  The  aggregate  amount  involved  in 
all  the  readjustments  of  postmaster's  salaries  amounted  to  $4,643,900 

The  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  of  Presidential  postmasters  will 
absorb  10.61  of  the  revenue  of  their  offices,  or  thirty-one  one  thou, 
sandths  per  centum  less  than  the  percentage  shown  by  the  review 
of  the  preceding  year,  while  these  offices  furnish  over  75  per  centum 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Department.  The  review  of  salaries  of  post* 
nnasters  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  under  the  act  of  March 
3,  1883,  has  been  completed,  and  appropriations  to  pay  claims  there- 
under have  been  made  by  Congress  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$1,221,350. 

The  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  inland  mail  transportation  at  the 
close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $34,024,107.94,  and  the  service  included 
15,077  star  routes  of  an  aggregate  length  of  233,331.81  miles,  costing 
$5,228,387.07;  6,344  mail-messenger  routes  whose  total  length  was 
5,023.27  miles,  the  cost  thereof  being  $949,188.85,-  there  were  128  steam- 
boat routes,  the  length  of  which  was  10,597.87  miles,  and  the  expendi- 
ture $446,032.48 ;  2,113  railroad  routes  costing  $19,441,095.78,  compris- 
ing an  aggregate  length  of  150,381.53  miles,  while  for  156  post-office 
car  routes,  the  length  of  which  was  26,659.85  miles,  the  cost  was 
$2,198,517.55.  The  annual  rate  of  payment  on  account  of  5,448  railway 
postal  clerks  amQunted  to  $5,268,600.  The  sum  of  $196,630.83  was  paid 
for  mail  equipments,  and  certain  necessary  and  special  facilities  on  trunk 
lines  involved  an  expenditure  of  $295,655.38. 

In  all  classes  of  the  mail  service  in  operation  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1889,  it  is  shown  that  there  were  25,661  routes,  an  increase  of  792  or 
3.18  per  cent.;  that  the  total  length  of  the  routes  was  416,159.14 
miles,  an  increase  of  12,182.19  miles,  or  3.01  per  cent;  that  the  an- 
nual rate  of  expenditure  was  $34,024,107.94^^5^,  an  increase  of  $2,567,- 
260.58^^,  or  8.16  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  miles  traveled  i>er 
annum  was  310,901,884.31,  an  increase  of  23,050,828.55,  or  a23  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  cost  per  mile  traveled  was  10.94  cents,  the  same 
being  a  decrease  of  0.01  cent,  or  .09  per  cent.  As  to  the  rate  of  cost 
per  mile  of  length,  which  was  $81.75,  there  was  an  increase  of  $3.89  or 
4.99  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  trips  per  week  was  7.18, 
which  was  an  increase  of  .35,  or  5.12  per  cent. 

While  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  11  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
miles  of  star  service  traveled  per  annum  during  the  last  nine  years, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  therefor  of  nearly 
7  per  cent.  In  the  steam-boat  service  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
same  period  of  over  17J  per  cent,  in  miles  traveled  and  a  decrease  of 
over  24  per  cent,  in  the  .annual  rate  of  expenditure,  with  a  decrease  of 
over  8  per  cent,  in  the  cost  per  mile. 

During  the  year  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  postage-stamps  and 
stamped  paper  was  2,8lS,5C>5,^^\,oi  W\<i  ^^^^^^^Xfe^^^Vvi^^C  (52^921^- 
784.17,  an  increase  in  numVjer  ovv-t  \Xxe^^^A\  >j\i^x  ^i\\i!^^^^xw^^^^SK^ 
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^l",93l),151  and  in  amount  of  $2,385,462.33,  tbe  former  being  4.33 
per  cent,  and  tho  latter  4.51  per  cent.  The  decrease  sbown  in  the  issue 
of  newspaper  wrappers  is  attributable  ebiefly  to  tbo  practice  of  pnb- 
lialiers  in  including  occasional  papers  in  tbcir  regular  second'Class 
mails  at  iwund  rates  and  to  the  circomstancj  that  the  present  size  and 
sliape  of  the  1-cent  wrapper  are  unsuitalile  for  large  packages  now  very 
frequently  sent  under  tbe  reduced-postage  rate  of  1  cent  for  4  onnces. 
The  contiuued  unpopularity  of  the  letter-sheet  envelopes  is  shown  by  the 
decrease  of  over  G2  per  cent,  in  both  the  number  and  value  of  those 
issuctl. 

Tho  total  number  of  pieces  of  mail  of  all  kinds  registered  during  the 
year  was  14,061,806,  an  increase  of  384,697,  or  2.8  per  cent.  There  was 
a  corresiwnding  increase  of  S25,92S,10,  or  2.3  per  cent,  in  amount  of 
iTgistry  fees  collected.  The  ascertained  losses  were  715,  and  the  esti- 
mated losses,  allowing  for  the  same  proportion  in  outstanding  as  in 
closed  cases  of  investigation,  are  placed  at  435,  making  ati  estimated 
total  of  1,150,  or  one  in  every  12,227  registered  pieces  handled.  The 
volume  of  miiil  matter  registered  for  which  postage  was  paid  has  in- 
creased in  the  twelve  years  over  213  per  cent. 

The  total  weight  of  mails  dispatched  by  sea  to  foreign  countries  was 
4,111,852  pounds,  of  which  683,131  pounds  consisted  of  letters  and 
l)ustal-cards  and  3,42S,721  pounds  of  other  articles.  Over  89  per  cent. 
of  the  former  and  74  per  cent,  of  the  latter  were  destined  for  trana-  . 
atlantic  countries,  and  of  the  transatlantio  mails  42  per  cent,  of  the  let- 
ters and  50  per  cent,  of  the  other  articles  were  for  Great  Britain  alone, 
while  about  20  per  cent,  of  each  was  intended  for  Qermany,  The  in- 
crease in  weight  of  the  transatlantic  letter  mails  was  32,497  pounds, 
or  about  5.59  per  ceut.,  and  of  other  articles  for  transatlantic  Countries 
278,061  pounds,  or  12.30  per  cent.  The  increase  in  foreign  mails  for 
other  destinations  was  7,021  pounds  of  letters  and  postal-cards,  or 
11.24  per  cent.,  and  of  other  articles  127,668,  or  16.73  per  ceut.  Tho  ag- 
gregate  increase  of  letter  mails  was  6.14  per  cent.,  and  of  other  articles 
13,42  per  cent.  Vessels  of  United  States  registry  received  $1.60  per 
pound  for  letters  and  postal  cards  and  S  cents  per  pound  for  other  ar- 
ticles, while  vessels  of  foreign  fegistry  are  paid  bot  about  44  cents  for 
letters  and  postal-cards  and  about  4^  cents  for  other  articles. 

The  gross  amount  of  compensation  paid  for  transatlantic  service  was 
$370,642.68,  all  of  which  was  paid  to  vessels  of  foreign  registry,  except 
the  insignificant  sum  of  $1.10  to  the  American  line  for  carrying  311 
graras=H  onnces  of  letters.  For  trans-PaciBo  service  there  was  paid 
to  vessels  of  United  States  registry  $52,821.73,  and  to  vessels  of  for- 
eign registry  $6,741.33,  while  for  miscellaneous  services  vessels  of 
United  States  registry  received  857,006.31,  and  vessels  of  foreign  regis- 
tiy  $10,19y.55.  The  total  cost  of  the  transatlantic  service  was 
$379,642.68,  of  the  trans-Paciflc  service,  $59,563.11,  and  of  the  miscel- 
laneous service,  including  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer. 

T  Mid  the  Wcat  Indiea.  $07, 
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Theie  was  paid  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  the  sum  of  $8,989.49, 
to  which  should  be  added  the  amounts  paid  to  steam-ship  companies  for 
the  sea  conveyance  of  closed  mails  of  foreign  origin,  and  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  intermediary  transit  of  closed  mails  of  United  States 
origin,  as  well  as  for  open  mail  matter  of  United  States  origin,  and  like- 
wise the  expense  of  the  postal  agencies  at  Panama  and  Shanghai,  and  of 
this  Department'^  share  of  the  maintenance  of  the  International  Postal 
Bureau  of  Berne,  together  aggregating  $172,141.36,  making  the  total 
cost  of  the  service  $687,542.50.  From  this  amount  there  must  be  de- 
ducted the  amount  received  by  the  United  States  Department  for  the  in- 
termediary transit  of  closed  mails  of  foreign  origin ;  for  intermediary  tran- 
sit  of  open  mail  matter  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  amount  collected  as 
box  rents  at  the  postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  amounting  together  to 
$166,204.47.    The  actual  net  cost  of  the  service  is  therefore  $521,338.03. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Dead  Letter  Office  makes  the  gratifying 
exhibit  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  10,983  pieces  of  mail  matter  as 
compared  with  the  number  received  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
The  total  number  of  pieces  treated  in  this  branch  of  the  Department 
was  6,479,293.  Of  the  total  number  5,494,225  letters  were  opened,  and 
170,870  were  delivered  unopened,  while  261,956  ordinary  letters  without 
viduable  inclosures,  which  have  been  sent  to  the  writers  and  returned 
on  account  of  failure  to  deliver,  were  destroyed;  542,736  foreign  letters 
,  and  parcels  were  returned  to  the  country  of  their  origin  or  delivered  to 
t^e  addressees.  Of  the  letters  opened  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  2,096,497 
were  delivered,  and  of  these  1,838,768  contained  nothing  of  value,  the 
remainder  having  inclosures  of  money,  drafts,  miscellaneous  papers, 
photographs,  etc.  Seventy-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy* 
five  lettefs  and  parcels  failed  of  delivery  and  have  been  filed  subject  to 
reclamation,  and  3,527,504  were  destroyed. 

The  total  value  of  the  inclosures  of  letters  returned  to  owners  or  in 
course  of  restoration  is  $1,534,909.12,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  dead 
mail  matter,  comprised  of  the  amount  separated  from  dead  letters  that 
could  not  be  restored  to  the  owners,  and  the  amount  realized  from  the 
annual  auction  sale  of  parcels  of  merchandise,  which  could  not  be  re- 
stored, was  $12,103.72,  while  $1,943.07  #orth  of  postage-stamps  were 
destroyed  under  supervision.  Magazines,  pamphlets,  illustrated  papers, 
etc.,  to  the  number  of  17,188,  the  owners  of  which  could  not  be  found, 
were  distributed  among  the  various  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions 
of  the  District. 

THE  NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

m 

The  administration  of  the  Post-Office  Department  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed at  the  outset  in  putting  into  operation  the  act  of  March  2, 
1889,  which  related  to  the  re-adjustment  of  the  duties  and  the  salaries 
of  clerks  in  the  larger  post-offices.  The  law  required  the  classification 
to  fake  effect  July  1,  aud  ^\x\\ei  \\,  T2a^e>d  the  salaries  of  the  lower 
£rrades,  it  failed  to  make  adequate  2L^^To^x\^xl\wi  i^x  >(5^^  ^'j^^^ 
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sequence  of  whioli  the  salaries  of  many  of  the  officials  of  the  higher 
grade  had  to  be  redaced  to*  the  minimnm  sam  named  when  faithfhlness 
and  training  called  for  an  increase  to  the  maximnm.  Some  of  the  good 
clerks  have  been  lost  to  the  service  becanse  the  salaries  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  retain  them.  Certain  modifications  and  amendments  of  the  act 
will  be  needed  to  adjast  the  scheme  to  tfie  entire  service,  and  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  Inquiry  Division,  which  was  abandoned  in  the  new 
dassiflcation,  should  be  restored. 

LOTTERIES  AND  THE  ICAtLa 

The  inability  of  the  Postmaster-General  under  the  existing  laws  to 
successfully  carry  out  the  evident  intent  of  the  statutes  by  excluding 
letters  and  circulars  relating  to  lotteries,  gift  enterprises,  and  other 
similar  swindling  schemes  from  the  mails  is  apparent.  Congress  and 
the  country  are  familiar  with  the  several  attempts  of  my  predecessors 
to  suppress  these  evils.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  review  their 
action  in  detail,  as  a  brief  allusion  thereto  will  present  the  existing 
relations  of  the  Department  to  these  schemes. 

An  official  order  of  l^ovember  13, 1879,  forbade  payment  of  postal 
money-orders  drawn  to  the  order  of  M.  A.  Dauphin,  intended  for  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  Company  (which  company  is  the  principal  operator 
in  these  fraudulent  enterprises),  and  directed  the  return  to  the  senders 
of  all  registered  letters  addressed  to  him.  Suit  was  brought  against 
General  Key  by  said  Dauphin  in  theiconrt  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enjoin  the  execution  of  said  order,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Pending  this  appeal  General 
Key,  under  date  of  February  27, 1880,  issued  another  order  suspending 
the  one  of  the  first-named  date,  and  afterwards,  before  the  determina- 
tion of  the  suit,  retired  from  the  office  of  Postmaster-General.  It  is 
understood  that  this  retirement  terminated  the  suit  under  a  rule  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  intercepts  the  prosecution  of  appeals  in  cases 
where  the  exercise  of  a  mandatory  x>ower  would  reach  a  person  no 
longer  in  office. 

No  action  was  taken  to  revive  the  order  alluded  to  until  September 
20, 1883,  when  the  Postmaster-General,  by  official  order,'  directed  that 
*<  in  pursuance  of  the  finding  of  Postmaster-General  Key  (as  to  the  fraud- 
ulent character  of  this  concern)  •  •  •  aW  poatmcaters  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  forbidden  to  pay  money-orders  drawn  to  the  order  of  M.  A. 
Dauphin,^  and,  also,  to  return  to  remitters  registered  letters  addressed 
to  him. 

This  order  has  ever  since  been  observed  and  is  still  observed  by  the 
postmaster  at  New  Orleans,  who  returns  in  accordance  therewith  all 
such  mail  as  comes  to  his  office  so  addressed.  But  the  Louisiana  State 
Lottery  Company  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  advertising  that  remit- 
tances could  be  made  to  the  New  Orleans  National  Batik^  ^\^^\ki«^  «s»k 
80  made  to  a  sarprisi/ig  and  almost  unVimit^fli  e^xteiiXi.    T^^  ^sa^swK^^?*^ 
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this  evasion  of  the  law  the  Postmaster-Generaly  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember Idy  1883,  ordered  the  postmaster  at  New  Orleans  to  withhold  the 
delivery  of  registered  letters  so  addressed,  and  to  not  redeem  money- 
orders  payable  to  said  bank,  but  to  deal  with  sach  mail  as  he  did  with 
similar  matter  addressed  to  Mr.  Dauphin.  Thereupon  the  bank  insti- 
tuted  suit  for  injunction  to  restain  the  i)ostmaster  from  executing  said 
order.  In  disposing  of  the  preliminary  injunction  the  court  intimated 
very  plainly  that  the  order  was  of  doubtful  validity  and  force  because 
it  was  an  attempted  revival  of  the  order  of  a  former  Postmastor-Gen- 
eral,  which  he  had  himself  suspended. 

All  throagh  the  ruling  of  the  court  in  this  case  there  was  outlined  a 
doubt  of  the  power  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  withhold  the  delivery 
of  registered  letters  and  the  payment  of  money  orders  drawn  to  the 
order  of  any  person  engaged  in  conducting  a  fraudulent  lottery  scheme, 
although  he  might  be  convinced  by  "  evidence  satisfactory  to  him ''  that 
such  schemes  were  of  the  character  named,  and  that  the  mails  were 
being  prostituted  to  their  use.  The  law  was  presumed  to  lodge  the 
whole  question  within  his  judgment  and  discretion,  and  to  make  his  de- 
cision thereon  final  and  conclusive.  But  the  doubt  raised  suggests 
the  propriety,  if  the  evil  under  discussion  is  believed  to  be  demoraliz- 
ing, of  so  amending  the  statcTte  as  to  declare  all  lotteries  and  schemes 
of  all  kinds  for  the  distribution  of  money  or  property  of  any  sort  by  lot, 
chance,  or  drawing  of  any  kind  fratidulent,  and  to  prohibit  the  delivery 
of  registered  letters  and  the  paygient  of  remittances  by  money  orders 
to  persons,  firms,  corporations,  or  banks  conducting  them,  and  to  make, 
by  provisions  so  plain  a«  to  leave  nothing  to  9onstruction,  the  judgment 
of  the  Postmaster-General  on  these  points  conclusive. 

It  is  conceded  that  CongrcHs  has  the  power  to  regulate  by  law  what 
shall  and  what  shall  not  be  carried  in  the  mails,  and  its  enactments  in 
this  regard  are  final  and  conclusive.  If,  as  is  not  doubted,  its  authority 
goes  to  this  extent,  it  follows  that  it  may  designate  some  official  to  ex- 
ecute the  law,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  would  be  justified  in  closing 
the  mails  against  all  schemes  that  propose  to  distribute  prizes  by  lot 
or  chance,  and  whether  they  be  sanctioned  or  not  by  State  laws  and 
constitutions.  Congress  has  already  shown  its  belief  in  the  existence 
of  its  power,  and  manifested  its  willingness  to  suppress  evils  of  this 
kind  by  striking  the  word  ''illegal"  from  section  3894,  Revised  Statutes, 
which  declared  letters  and  circulars  concerning  such  lotteries,  etc.,  non- 
mailable, so  as  to  make  the  prohibition  applicable  to  all  lotteries,  whether 
illegal  or  otherwise.  This  salutary  enactment  if  now  followed  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "  fraudulent,"  and  like  words  and  phrases,  from  other 
sections  regarding  registered  mail  and  money  orders,  will  relieve  the 
Postmaster-General  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion. 

I  further  suggest  that  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  individuals 
conducting  lotteries  should  be  extended  to  their  agents  and  to  all 
ageimes  acting  for  them,  bo  aa  t/o  ^xalwdft  the  latter  from  the  right  of 
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receiving  registered  and  mouey-order  letters  the  same  as  tbeir  princi- 
pals.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  l^ew  Orleans  National 
Bank  (notwithstanding  it  holds  its  charter  from  the  United  States  and 
is  presumptively  obligated  to  assist  in  upholding  its  laws)  is  as  fully 
identified  with  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery  as  is  Mr.  Dauphin  himself. 
He  advertises  that  certain  remittances  for  the  purchase  of  chances  in 
the  prizes  announced  by  the  lottery  concern  should  be  sent  to  the 
bank.  The  bank  accepts  and  collects  them,  and  the  relation  of  princi* 
I>al  and  agent  is  thereby  clearly  shown.  Why  should  the  Postmaster- 
General  not  be  specially  authorized  by  law  to  deal  with  any  bank  as 
he  does  with  the  acknowledged  representative  of  the  lottery  t  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  the  right  of  a  bank  to  conduct  its  legitimate  busi- 
ness through  the  mails  in  this  form  would  be  abridged.  That  argument 
applies  with  equal  force  to  any  other  institution  and  individual,  and  all 
the  wrong  thus  done  to  it  can  be  easily  cured  by  its  renunciation  of  its 
connection  with  the  lottery  and  by  declining  to  receive  mail  intended 
for  it. 

Thus  far  I  have  referred  only  to  such  mail  as  bears  the  evidence  of 
its  character  on  its  face.  Ordinary  letters  are  of  a  different  order,  and 
their  contents  can  not  be  inspected  to  ascertain  if  they  come  within  the 
prohibitory  provisions  of  the  law.  Such  letters  go  and  must  continue 
to  go  unquestioned  in  the  mails  for  the  sanctity  of  the  seal  can  not  and 
should  not  be  violated.  But  I  suggest  the  consideration  by  Oongress  of 
its  constitutional  right  to  provide  b^  law  for  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
offense  by  the  courts  at  of&ces  of  delivery  the  same  as  at  the  office  of 
mailing,  thus  making  the  offense  continuous  between  the  office  of  mail, 
ing  and  that  of  delivery,  and  enlarging  the  opportunity  to  convict  It 
is  difficult  to  prosecute  to  conviction  any  offender  against  the  law  con- 
cerning lotteries  in  a  community  so  closely  identified  with  lottery  con- 
cerns as  are  the  people  of  Louisiana,  whose  State  constitution  author- 
izes the  granting  of  lottery  charters  and  privileges,  and  whose  legis- 
lature in  conformity  therewith  has  granted  such  charter  to  the  Loui- 
siana State  Lottery.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  courts  in  other  States  to 
which  lottery  letters  are  sent  by  mail  from  iNew  Orleans  or  elsewhere 
were  permitted  to  try  alleged  violations  of  the  laws  concerning  lotteries 
that  evidence  could  be  easily  obtained  of  the  mailing  and  of  the  trans- 
mission by  mail  of  ordinary  letters  of  this  character,  and  conviction 
therefor  would  become  more  frequent  and  certain. 

FBEE  OABBIAGE  OF  GOYEBNMENT  MATTER. 

Tlie  postal  system  was  organized  upon  the  theory  that  the  cost  of  doing 
the  work  should  be  borne  directly  by  those  who  should  make  use  of 
llic  service.  To  this  end,  the  relations  of  revenue  and  expense  have 
always  been  regarded  as  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  rates  of 
postage.  From  motives  of  public  policy,  the  wisdo\iLOt^Vk\0^Y'a.\cvTNs\V. 
J  prepared  to  diapatey  concessions  have  ever  \ie«ii  tdlsAa  Xsi  ^^  ^xs^s^^ 
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press ;  bat  still  it  has  been  held  by  the  advocates  of  a  self-sastaining 
service  that  the  charges  on  other  classes  of  mail  matter  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  cover  any  deficiency  that  might  arise  from  the  carriage 
of  printed  matter. 

The  tendencies  of  recent  years  have  been  in  favor  of  cheap  postages, 
and  to  secure  good  service  the  people  have  shown  their  approval  of  the 
^granting  of  needed  sums  from  the  Treasury  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the 
postal  revenues. 

As  a  partial  offset  to  the  deficiencies,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  postal  service  is  called  upon  to  sustain  a  burden  which  is 
almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  general  public.  This  arises  fix>m 
the  carriage  in  the  mails  free  of  postage  of  matter  for  the  Government. 
Not  only  are  great  quantities  of  documents  sent  free  by  the  legislative 
branch,  but  all  the  executive  departments  are  permitted  to  use  the 
mails  for  official  purposes  without  the  payment  of  postage.  The  priv* 
ilege  is  not  confined  to  officials  in  Washington,  but  extends  to  the  en- 
tire mass  of  subordinate  officers  and  agents  throughout  the  country. 
Neither  is  it  restricted  to  mere  official  correspondence,  but  is  made  to 
include  supplies  and  bulky  articles  of  great  variety.  The  result  is  that 
the  mails  are  loaded  with  a  vast  quantity  of  matter  for  which  not  a 
penny  of  revenue  is  received,  and  which  imposes  on  the  postal  sorvioe 
the  same  cost  for  transportation  and  handling  as  a  like  quantity  of  mat- 
ter carried  for  the  public. 

When  the  franking  privilege  was  repealed  in  1873  provision  wae 
made  for  compensating  the  postal  service  fot  the  carriage  of  official 
matter  for  the  executive  departments  through  the  use  of  special  stamps, 
which  were  issued  by  and  credited  to  the  Post-Office  Department.  The 
amount  of  revenue  realized  from  this  source  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1874,  was  $1,759,301.86;  but  I  am  informed  that  the  stamps 
were  used  only  for  official  correspondence,  and  that  the  larger  proper- 
tion  of  matter  (the  supplies  and  other  heavy  articles)  was  sent  free  of 
postage  under  a  printed  form  of  official  certificate,  signed  by  the  officer 
making  use  of  it. 

With  the  increase  of  the  business  of  the  Government  since  1874, 1  am 
satisfied  that  a  fair  return  for  the  carriage  of  Government  matteri 
charged  at  like  rates  as  matter  carried  for  the  public,  would  yield  not 
less  than  five  or  six  mlllior)  dollars  in  postage.  Prior  to  the  repeal  of 
the  franking  privilege  and  the  introduction  of  official  stamps,  a  gross 
sum  was  appropriated  annually  by  Congress  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  PostOffice  Department  for  the  carriage  of  official  matter ;  but 
this  appropriation  was  not  renewed  upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  of- 
ficial-stamp system  a  few  years  later.  It  would  seem  to  be  only  just 
that  the  credit  side  of  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Department  should  con- 
tain an  item  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  work  which  is  charged  among  the 
expenditaros  on  the  debit  side  of  the  sheet. 
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If  the  present  system  of  penalty  envelopes  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
tneiits  is  to  be  continued,  I  would  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  uuitbrm 
style  of  envelope  to  be  used  by  all  the  Departments  and  their  subordi- 
nate agencies.  The  envelopes  should  be  of  a  distinctive  character;  ' 
they  should  be  made  of  paper  bearing  a  Government  water-mark  and  . 
be  impressed  with  some  form  of  special  device  in  addition  to  the  print- 
ing now  required  by  law,  which  can  be  easily  counterfeited.  This  plan 
woald  necessitate  the  employment  of  some  central  agency  (perhaps  the 
PostOffice  Department  would  be  the  more  appropriate  one)  for  pro- 
curing and  issuing  envelopes  to  those  entitled  to  use  them. 

The  plan  would  have  incidental  advantages  in  leading  to  the  adoption 
of  standard  sizes  and  kinds,  in  place  of  the  present  infinite  varieties, 
which  are  believed  to  owe  their  existence  fully  as  much  to  caprice  as  to 
necessity  or  convenience.  And  the  procurement  of  greater  quantities 
by  the  same  purchasing  power,  together  with  the  restriction  to  fewer 
styles,  would  most  assuredly  lead  to  a  great  reduction  in  the  aggregate 
cost  of  the  supplies.  It  would  also  enable  the  Government  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  number  of  envelopes  manufactured  and  furnished,  which 
is  not  possible  under  the  present  system.  I  earnestly  commend  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  Oongress. 

DEFEOTS  OF  LAW  GOYEBNINa  SE0Oin>-0LASS  MATTER. 

The  press  has  become  the  leading  contributor  to  the  volume  of  the 
mails.  The  specially  favored  class  are  newspapers  and  periodical  pub- 
lications issued  by  known  offices  of  publication  and  sent  by  publishers 
or  news  agents  to  regular  subscribers  or  news  agents.  These  are  desig- 
nated as  second-class  matter,  and  postage  is  chargeable  at  1  cent  per 
pound.  When  circulated  within  the  county  of  publication,  this  matter 
is  entitled  to  transmission  free  of  postage.  The  total  quantity  of  second-  ' 
class  matter  carried  in  the  mails  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  about 
96,000  tons,  of  which  upwards  of  14,000  tons  wer^  sent  free  of  postage. 
The  receipts  from  second-class  matter  amounted  to  $1,616,351.27,  or 
only  2.9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  postal  revenue. 

The  class  next  in  favor  are  books,  circulars,  and  other  miscellaneous 
printed  matter.  These  are  styled  third-class  matter;  and  they  are  sub- 
ject to  a  charge  for  postage  of  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof.  To  realize  the  benefit  of  the  cheaper  rate  of  postage,  a  fertil- 
ity of  expedients  has  been  developed  to  evade  the  law  and  to  secure 
the  admission  to  the  second  class  of  matter  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  third  class.  The  success  attending  such  efforts  may  be  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  three  years  the  average  annual  rate  of 
increase  of  revenue  from  second-class  matter  was  13.7  per  cent.,  as 
against  an  average  annual  increase  of  8.17  per  cent,  in  the  remainder 
of  the  postal  revenue,  derived  in  the  greatest  part  from  postages  on  the 
other  classes  of  matter.    The  effects  are  not  only  hurtfal  ti^  1^^  >^^^^J6^ 
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revenue,  bat  they  are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  legitimate  journal* 
ism.    The  principal  evils  calling  for  a  remedy  are  the  following : 

MAILING  OF  BOOKS  AS  SEGONDOLASS  MATTER. 

The  revenue  suffers  a  serious  loss  through  the  evasion  of  the  law  by 
which  certain  publishers  secure  admission  to  the  mails  as  second-class 
matter  of  paper-covered  volumes  issued  in  complete  form  as  books,  bat 
under  the  semblance  of  periodical  publications.  Through  this  evasion, 
carriage  is  secured  at  1  cent  per  pound,  instead  of  1  cent  for  each 
2  ounces,  the  rate  for  third-class  matter,  to  which  class  the  books  in 
question  properly  belong.  The  means  by  which  this  is  effected  is  a 
nominal  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  law  governing  the  ad- 
mission of  publications  to  the  second  class,  which  conditions  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 

(1)  That  the  publication  shall  be  issued  periodically  not  less  than 
four  times  a  week,  shall  bear  date  of  issue,  and  be  numbered 
consecutively. 

(2)  That  it  must  be  issued  from  a  known  office  of  publication. 

(3)  That  it  must  be  printed  on  sheets  of  paper,  and  be  not  bound 

in  cloth,  leather,  or  other  substantial  binding. 

(4)  That  it  must  be  originated  and  issued  for  the  dissemination  of 

information  of  a  general  character,  or  in  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture, science,  art,  or  some  special  industry. 

(5)  That  it  must  have  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers. 

(6)  That  it  shall  not  be  designed  primarily  for  advertising  pur- 

poses,  or  for  free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal 
rates. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  these  conditions  are  complied  with  is 
shown  by  the  following  examples,  which  are  parallelisms  of  cases 
actually  occurring :  A  publisher  in  Boston  makes  application  to  the 
Department  for  the  admission  to  the  mails  as  second-class  matter  of 
what  he  terms  the  "Blank  Library,''  stating  in  the  form  of  application 
that  the  Library  is ,  to  be  issued  quarterly,  that  it  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  science  of  law,  and  that  it  has  a  bona  fide  list  of  subscribers;  and 
he  submits,  as  the  first  number  of  the  Library,  "  Story's  Conflict  of 
Laws,"  so  entitled  and  headed  throughout,  but  bearing  an  extra  title- 
page  and  a  stiff  paper  cover,  containing  the  designation  ^*  Blank  Li- 
brary, Ko.  1,  Vol.  1,"  the  date  of  issue,  the  office  of  publication,  and 
the  price  of  subscription.  Upon  this  showing  of  facts  the  Blank  Li- 
brary is  entered  as  second-class  matter,  and  the  publisher  continues  his 
issues  with  "  Adams  on  Equity,"  "  Sharswood's  Blackstone,"  and  any 
other  law  books  that  he  may  for  the  time  being  find  it  profitable  to 
issue  in  this  way.  It  may  be  well  to  say  that  these  books  are  all  so 
prepared  that  the  purchaser  can  have  them  bound  in  the  customaiy 
law  binding  at  his  pleasure,  without  any  mutilation  of  them. 
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ADoth.cr  publisher,  in  New  Ybrk,  desiring  to  issue  a  series  of  novels^ 
adopts  as  a  general  designation  of  them  the  ^' Blank  Series,^  de- 
voted to  literature,  makes  application  in  the  same  way  as  the  law  pub- 
lisher, gets  the  series  entered  as  second-class  matter,  and  then  goes  on 
to  issue  a  multitude  of  books  of  fiction,  differing  in  no  respect  from  other 
paper-covered  books,  except  that  they  are  designated  the  <' Blank 
Series,"  and  bear  a  number  and  date  of  issue,  besides  professing  to  be 
issued  to  regular  subscribers.  With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  there  is 
some  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  any  of  these  libraries  or  series  have 
a  bona  fine  list  of  subscribers,  that  is  to  say,  subscribers  who  send  in 
the  subscription  price  for  a  year  or  any  part  of  a  year,  except  that  com- 
prehended by  a  single  issue  of  the  publication,  the  publisher  very  prob- 
ably counting  as  subscribers  retail  dealers  who  buy  of  him  just  as  they 
buy  of  other  publishers,  without  any  reference  to  regular  subscription. 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  there  is  little  or  no  regularity 
in  the  issue  of  the  publications ;  the  publisher  in  reality  suiting  bis  own 
convenience  as  to  the  frequency  of  issue  after  he  gets  the  publication 
officially  entered. 

This  practice  has,  it  seems,  been  in  existence  some  nine  or  ten  years, 
beginning,  I  understand,  with  a  few  publishers  who  mailed  but  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  books,  and  increasing  year  by  year  until 
the  number  of  publishers  availing  themselves  of  the  looseness  of  the 
law  and  its  very  liberal  interpretation  by  the  Department  is  now  very 
considerable.  These  publishers  represent  nearly  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  country,  and  they  mail  annually  an  astounding  aggregation  of  books. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  not  only  are  these  books  mailed  as 
periodicals  in  the  first  instance  from  the  publishing  house,  but  they  are 
transmitted  over  and  over  again  through  the  mails  by  newsdealers 
throughout  the  country,  every  one  of  whom  is  entitled  to  mail  at  the 
same  fate  as  the  publisher. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  this  practice  involves  a  gross  abuse  of  the 
law,  which  beyond  all  question  never  could  have  been  intended  to  admit 
to  the  mails  at  a  cent  a  pound  the  '^Adventures  of  Claude  Duval," 
merely  because  it  purports  to  be  a  part  of  some  series  or  pretended 
series  of  books  and  bears  a  paper  cover,  while  "Butler's  Analogy"  or 
"Sfewton's  Principia"  or  "Webster's  Spelling  Book"  is  chargeable 
with  postage  at  eight  times  that  rate  because  bound  in  cloth  and  issued 
without  alleged  connection  with  any  other  works. 

Besides  its  illegality  it  brings  about  an  unfair  discrimination  against 
publishers  whose  convenience  does  not  allow  the  issue  of  single  works 
at  stated  periods,  or  whose  conscience,  or  good  taste,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  the  animating  motive,  will  not  allow  them  to  resort  to  this 
class  of  business  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  feeling  as  I  do  concerning  this,  I  have  allowed 
it  to  continue,  and  even  to  increase,  the  answer  is  that  the  length. 
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of  time  the  practice  has  lasted  gives  it  some  (Aaim  to  reoognitioD, 
and  that  the  great  number  of  additions  to  it  officially  authorized  be- 
fore my  entrance  into  office  prevents  the  exdosion  of  new  claimants 
without  manifest  nnfadmess.  Under  all  the  circumstances  I  feel  it  to 
be  only  proper  that  I  should  present  the  case,  and  urgently  ask  that 
Congress  be  called  upon  to  provide  a  remedy. 

SAMPLE  COPIES. 

By  law  publishers  are  permitted  to  mail  sample  copies  of  their  pub- 
lications to  indiscriminate  addresses  at  the  rate  of'  postage  charged  <m 
second-class  matter  sent  to  regular  subscribers.  There  is  no  limit  fixed 
to  the  number  of  sample  copies  which  they  are  privileged  to  send,  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  mails  Bte  burd^ied  with  a  vast  number  of 
samples  of  publications  which,  by  a  technical  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements, h^ve  been  admitted  as  second-class  matter,  but  which  in 
reality  were  designed  as  more  advertising  mediums  issued  to  a  scanty 
subscription  list.  This  list  has  been  encouraged,  and  in  some  instances 
made  up  by  an  offer  of  premiums  of  not  less  value  than  the  price  of  sub- 
scription. It  is  not  unusual  for  the  number  of  sample  copies  to  exceed 
by  many  times  the  number  sent  to  subscribers,  and  fluent  instanoes 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  where  advertisements 
have  been  solicited  and  secured  upon  the  guaranty  of  the  publishers  to 
mail  extra  large  editions  of  sample  copies. 

The  mere  fact  that  unusual  quantities  of  sample  copies  are  being  cir- 
culated is  not  conclusive  upon  the  question  of  legitimacy;  and  it  can 
only  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  other  circumstances  in 
determining  the  true  character  of  the  publication.  This  determination, 
however,  can  be  reached  only  by  special  investigation,  and  after  much 
mischief  has  been  wrought  by  publications  found  not  to  be  entitied  to 
the  privileges  which  they  had  secured.  It  would  seem  to  be  proper  to 
restrict  tlM  number  of  sample  copies  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  actual 
subscription  list ;  and  this  would  almost  certainly  have  a  beneficial 
effect  of  deterring  the  publication  of  many  advertising  sheets  which 
are  issued  mainly  because  ot  the  advantages  offered  for  circulation  at 
a  low  rate  of  postage. 

BATE  OF  POSTAGE  ON  BETUBNED  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER. 

In  connection  with  the  mailing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  by  pub- 
lishers and  news-agents,  a  peculiar  and  rather  unfair  coudition  of  things 
exists,  which,  being  due  to  the  present  wording  of  the  law  in  relation 
thereto,  and  not  to  mere  postal  regulation,  I  have  found  it  beyond  my 
power  to  remedy.  The  case  is  this :  Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
3,  1885,  the  right  to  mail  second-class  or  newspaper  and  periodical 
matter  at  the  rate  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  given  to  publishers  when  sent 
from  the  offices  of  publication,  and  to  news-agencies  ^'when  sent  to 
actaal  subscribers  thereto  or  to  other  news-agents." 
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Kow,  SO  far  as  the  original  mailing  of  this  clan  of  matter  is  concerned, 
there  appears  to  be  no  unjust  inequality  in  the  rights  bestowed  by  the 
law  quoted,  as  between  publishers  and  news  agencies;  but  in  the  mail- 
ing of  the  matter  by  agents  bacJc  to  publishers  and  news  agencies — and 
this,  owing  to  a  very  general  custom  now  prevailfng  in  the  publishing 
business  of  allowing  dealers  to  return  for  credit  on  their  accounts  un- 
sold copies  of  publications  sent  them,  has  grown  to  very  considerable 
proportions— a  discrimination  is  made  which  results  unfavorably  to  the 
publisher,  and  therefore  to  the  advantage  of  competing  news  agencies ; 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  dealer  or  agent  (for  under  the  uninterrupted  prac- 
tice of  the  Department  these  two  terms  are  synonymous)  who  returns 
the  unsold  matter  sends  it  to  a  news  agency  or  company  he  pays  post- 
age at  the  usual  pouud  rate  chargeable  on  matter  sent  from  one  news- 
agent to  another ;  but  if  he  returns  unsold  matter  to  a  publishing  house 
not  a  news  agency  he  is  charged  postage  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
charged  the  general  public,  namely,  1  cent  for  every  i  ounces,  payable 
by  stamps  attached. 

This  discrimination,  which  at  first  blush  seems  rather  absurd,  and 
which  Inis  caused  considerable  complaint  among  publishers,  has  the 
high  sanction  as  to  its  legality  of  the  late  Assistant  Attorney-General 
for  this  Department,  whose  opinion,  ever  since  it  was  given,  has  been 
strictly  followed  by  all  postmasters. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  question  the  leg  al  correctness  of  this  decision 
especially  as  it  has  received  the  approval  of  my  two  immediate  prede- 
cessors, both  of  them  distinguished  lawyers.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  such  a  discrimination,  being  unjust  in  principle,  was  never  intended 
by  Congress,  and  I  am  convinced  that  itought  not  to  be  permitted  to  exist. 
I  would  not,  however,  have  it  removed  by  extending  the  privilege  en- 
joyed by  news  agents  under  it,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  return  their  un- 
sold matter  at  the  pound  rate  to  publishers  as  well  as  news  companies; 
but  1  would  have  the  privilege  curtailed,  so  as  to  require  payment  of 
postage  on  all  returned  second-class  matter  at  the  rate  which  the  public 
is  required  to  pay — 1  cent  for  every  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof— for 
surely  the  right  to  one  mailing  of  this  class  of  matter  at  the  merely 
nominal  rate  of  postage  prescribed  by  law  is  sufficiently  liberal  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  exacting  believer  in  the  expediency  of  low  rates.  I  ac- 
cordingly recommend  that  the  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to  be 
amended  by  the  passage  of  a  provision  similar  to  the  following : 

That  all  unsold  or  undcliyered  second-class  matter,  after  its  original  maiUng  at 
tb«'  pound  rate  of  postage,  when  returned  by  nciaU  to  pablishers,  news-agents,  or 
others,  shall  bo  chargoable  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  eyery  4  ounced  or 
fracliou  thereof,  payable  by  stamps  attached  thereto. 
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BTATBMBMTS  OF  FINAKOIAL  OPERATIONS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  revenue,  the  expenditare^,  and 
the  actaal  cost  of  the  postal  service  for  the  years  ending  Jane  30, 1887, 
1888,  and  1889 — the  difference  between  the  expenditures  and  the  actaal 
cost  of  the  service  being  made  up  of  the  amounts  earned  by  the  Pacific 
Bailroad  Companies  for  mail  transportation,  and  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  act  of  Congress. 

Fiscal  Tbab  Exdiko  June  30, 1887. 

BEYXNUE. 

1.  Ordinary  postal  revenae $48, 118,273.94 

8.  Revonne  from  money-order  business 719,335.45 


Gross  receipts 4b,  837, 609. 39 

Add  amount  gained  by  "suspense"  accounts 23,566.80 

Makes  total  rdvenne 48, 861, 176. 19 

EXPENDITURES  AND  LIABIUTIES. 

Expenditures : 

From  July  1,  1886,  to  September  30,  1887 $52, 391, 677. 43 

From  October  1, 1887,  to  September  30,  1888 363, 160. 40 

From  October  1, 1888,  to  September  30,  1889 55, 712. 25 

52,815,550.08 
Liabilities : 

Estimated  amount  of  outstanding  in- 
dcbt-edness  for  various  objects  on  ac- 
count of  the  year $5,529.50 

Amount  due  for  transportation  on 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  not  in- 
cluded in  amount  certified  under  the 
law  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury     289,468.00 

Amount  dae  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  for  similar  serr- 

icc  during  the  year 6,126.09 

301 ,  123. 5r 


Total  expenditures  and  liabilities  for  the  service  of  the  year  ..     53, 116, 673. 67 


Deficiency  in  revenue 4,235,497.48 

COST  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

Amount  of  expenditures  and  liabilities,  as  above $53, 116, 673.67 

Amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
credit  to  Pacific  railroads — 

From  July  1,  1836,  to  September  30,  1887 $1,187,027.33 

From  October  1,  1887,  to  September  30,  1888 11,241.72 

From  October  1,  1888,  to  September  30,  1869 250. 78 

Total  amount  certified 1,198,E19.83 


Total  cost  of  service 54,316,193.50 


ExcpHs  of  total  cost  of  postal  service  over  revenue 5,454,017.31 
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The  receipts  were  $4,255,497.48,  or  8  per  cent,  less  than  the  expeudit- 
nres  and  outstanding  obligations,  and  $5,454,017.31,  or  10  per  cent,  loss 
than  the  total  actual  cost  of  the  service. 

Compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  there  was  an  increase  of 
$4,024,027.40,  or  11.2  per  cent.,  in  the  gross  revenue ;  an  increase  of 
$2,013,^0.45,  or  3.9  per  cent.,  in  the  expenditures  and  liabilities ;  and 
an  increase  also  of  $2,099,078.28,  or  4  per  cent.,  in  the  total  cost  of  the 
service. 

Fiscal  Ybar  ending  June  30,  1888. 

BKVENUE. 

1.  Ordinary  postal  revenuo $51,896,858.96 

2.  Receiptsirom  money-order  business 798,317.83 

Gross  revenue 52,695,176.79 

EXPENDITURES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Expenditures : 

From  July  1.  1687,  to  September  30,  1886 $55,795,357.84 

From  October  1,  1688,  to  September  30, 1'589 490, 073. 70 


56,285,431.54 
Liabilities : 

Estimated  amount  of  outstanding  in- 
debtedness for  various  objects  on 
occountof  the  year $1,146.83 

Amount  duo  for  transportation  of 
mails  on  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
not  included  in  amount  certified 
under  the  law  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury 308,450.65 

Amount  duo  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  for  similar  serv- 
ice during  the  year 10,703.64 

$320, 301. 01 


Total  expenditures  nnd  liabilities  for  the  service  of  the  year. . .    56, 605, 732. 55 


Deficiency  in  revenue 3, 910, 5ri5, 76 

COST  OF  POSTAL  SEBVICB. 

Amount  of  expenditures  and  liabilities  as  above $56, 605, 732. 66 

Amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
credit  to  Pacific  railroads  from  July  1, 1887  to  Septem- 
ber 30, 1880 $1,240,600.83 

From  October  1, 1898  to  September  30,  1889 1, 507. 20 


Total  amount  certified ], 242, 108. 03 


Total  cost  of  service 57,847,8^.58 


Excess  of  total  cost  of  postal  service  over  revenue 5, 152,603.79 
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The  receipts  were  $3,910,565.76,  or  6.9  per  cent,  less  than  the  expend 
itores,  and  $5,152,663.79,  or  8.9  per  cent,  less  than  the  total  cost  of  the 
postal  service. 

Oompared  with  the  previous  fiscal  ^ear,  there  was  an  increase  of 
$3,834,000.60,  or  7.8  per  cent.,  in  the  gross  revenne ;  an  increase  of 
$3,489,058.88,  or  6.5  per  cent.,  in  the  expenditnres  and  liabilities ;  and 
an  increase  also  of  $3,532,647.08,  or  6.5  per  cent.,  in  the  estimated  total 
cost  of  the  service. 

^  Fiscal  Tear  Ending  June  30, 1889. 

REVENUE. 

1.  Ordinary  postal  revenue $55,387,806.37 

2.  Revenue  from  money-order  business 787,804.81 


Gross  receipts 56, 175,611.18 

Less  amount  charged  to  bad  debts,  compromise,  and  suspense  cases..  27,596.26 


Itcaves  net  revenue 56, 148,014.92 

EXPENDITURES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Expenditures : 

Amount  expended  to  September  30,  1889,  on  ac- 
count of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889 $61,376,847.24 

Liabilities : 

Amount  of  indebtedness  for  various 
objects  certified  to  Auditor  and  not 
yet  reported  for  payment |587, 968. 62 

Estimated  amount  of  indebtedness 
not  yet  reported  to  Auditor  (railroad 
service) 200,000.00 

Amount  due  for  transportation  on 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  amount  certified  under 
law  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury      321,077.25 

Amount  due  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  for  similar  serv- 
ice during  the  year 12,305.24 

1, 121, 361. 11 


Total  actual  and  estimated  expenditures  for  the  service  of 
the  year $62,498,198.35 


Deficiency  in  revenue 6,  %0, 183.43 

COST  OV  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

Total  actual  and  estimated  expenditures,  as  shown  above $62, 498, 198.36 

Amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Auditor  for 

transportation  of  the  mails  on  the  Pacific  railroads 1, 253,673. 33 

^  Total  estimated  cost  of  service  for  year 63,751,871.68 

Deduct  amount  of  net  revenue  as  shown  above 56, 148, 014. 92 

Leaves  exoess  of  estimated  oost  of  service  over  amount  of  net 

revenue 7,603,856.78 
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The  differeBoe  of  $1^253,673.33  between  the  deficiency  of  rerenne  and 
the  cost  of  the  service  is  represented  by  the  amounts  certified  to  the 
Treasury  on  account  of  service  on  the  Pacific  railroads,  which  by  hiw  is 
not  made  payable  out  of  the  appropriations  for  the  postal  service. 

The  gross  receipts  were  $5,228,832.32,  or  8.5  per  cent.,  less  than  the 
actual  disbursements  on  account  of  the  year ;  $6,350,183.43,  or  10.1  per 
cent.,  less 'than  the  disbursements  and  liabilities  of  the  year;  and 
$7,603,856.76,  or  1L9  per  cent.,  less  than  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
service,  which,  as  before  stated,  includes  the  amount  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  the  earnings  for  mail  transportation  on 
the  Pacific  railroads.  •  * 

Oompared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year  there  was  an  increase  of 
$3,452,838.13,  or  6.5  per  cent.,  in  the  gross  revenue  of  the  service ;  an 
increase  of  $5,892,465.80j  or  10.4  per  cent,  in  the  disbursements  and 
outstanding  liabilities ;  and  an  increase  also  of  $5,904,031.10,  or  10.2 
percent.,  in  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  service. 

The  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  for  1887  for  the  service  of  the  year  ended  June  30, 1889,  placed 
the  expenditures  for  the  latter  year  at  $58,967,233.74,  the  gross  revenue 
at  57,563,734,32,  and  the  deficiency  of  revenue  to  be  supplied  out  of  the 
general  Treasury  at  $1,403,499.42. 

As  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  exhibits,  for  the  year  the  actual 
expenditures  and  estimated  liabilities  were  $3,530,964.61  in  excess  of 
the  origiifal  estimate ;  the  revenue  was  $1,415,719,40  le^a  than  the  esti* 
mate;  and  the  present  estimated  deficiency  of  revenue  to  be  supplied 
out  of  the  general  Treasury  is  $4,946,684.01  mare  than  that  shown  in 
the  estimate  made  in  1887. 

ESTIMATES  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1890  AND  1891. 

The  ordinary  postal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  yesu*  ending  on  the  30th 
June  last  showed  an  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year  of  6.7  per 
cent  This  was  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  gain,  the  average  an- 
nual rate  of  increase  for  the  three  years  up  to  July  1, 1889,  being  8.3 
per  cent.  Returns  from  thirty  of  the  largest  post-oflices  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30  last  (the  returns  from  all  the  post<offices  for  that 
quarter  not  yet  having  been  audited)  show  an  increase  of  9.6  per  cent, 
over  the  revenue  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1888.  Special  re* 
turus  called  for  by  this  ofiBce  for  the  same  post-offices  fen:  the  month  of 
October  Just  past  exhibit  an  increase  of  9.2  per  cent,  over  the  revenue 
of  October  for  the  previous  year.  From  past  experience,  the  remaining 
offices  are  not  likely  to  show  as  great  an  increase  as  the  large  offices; 
but  unless  there  should  be  unforeseen  changes  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  business  industries  of  the  country,  it  will  be  ))roper  to  calculate 
on  an  annual  increase  of  8  pear  cent,  (or  1  per  cent,  less  than  called  for 
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by  tbe  estimates  of  lapSt  year)  at  all  tlie  post-offices.    Upon  this  basis 
the  reveuue  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz: 


FISCAL  TEAR  EKDIKQ  JUKK  30,   1890. 


\ 


Amount  of  ordinary  postal  revenne  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1889.  •  $55, 387, 806. 37 
Add  increase  of  8  percent 4,431,024.50 

Gives  estimated  amount  of  ordinary  postal  revenue 59, 818,830.87 

Amount  of  estimated  revenue  from  money-order  business.... 800, 000. 00 

Gross  revenue  for  tbe  year 60,618,830.87 

*  • 

The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  amonnt  to  $66,605,344.23; 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  in  the  light  of  present  information,  additional 
appropriations  ^11  be  required  of  $179,117  for  compensation  to  post- 
masters; of$923,430.24forinland  mall  transportation  by  railroad;  and 
of  $20,000  for  mail  transportation  by  steam-boat,  making  a  total  of 
$1,122,547.24.  The  pay  of  postmasters  is  regulated  by  law,  which  fixes 
the  rates  to  be  allowed,  and  the  expeuditure  is,  therefore,  not  controlled 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department.  The  law  also  regulates  the  rates 
of  compensation  allowed  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  by  railroad. 

IJpou  the  foregoing  basis  the  account  for  the  current  fiscal  year  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

Amount  of  appropriation |66, 605, 344. 52S 

Estimated  deficiency  appropriation  required 1, 132,547.34 

Total 67,727,891.52 

Estimated  gross  revenne 60,618,830.87 

Estimated  deficiency  of  revenue  to  be  supplied  out  of  general  Treasury      7, 109, 060. 65 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  in 
1888,  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  were  as  follows : 

Amount  of  estimated  expenditures $66,813,073.02 

Amount  of  estimated  revenue 62, 508, 658. 12 

t 

Estimated  deficiency  of  revenue 4,303,414.90 

In  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  amount  of  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  the  current  year  is  placed  at  $915,818.50  less  than  that  now  shown 
to  be  required ;  the  amount  of  revenue  is  placed  at  $1,889,827.25  more 
than  that  in  the  present  estimate;  and  the  deficiency  of  revenue  to  be 
supplied  out  of  the  general  Treasury  is  placed  at  $2,805,645. '^5  less 
than  the  amount  which  now  seems  to  be  required. 

In  other  words,  in  the  report  of  1S88,  the  revenue  for  1890  was  over- 
estimated in  the  sum  of  $1,889,827.25  and  the  expenditures  were  under- 
estimated in  the  sum  of  $915,815.50,  making  the  apparent  deficiency  of 
revenue  $4,303,414.90  when  present  information  shows  that  it  is  likely, 
to  be  $7,109,1)00.65. 
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FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1891. 

^Estimated  amount  of  ordinary  postal  revenue  for  year  ending  Jane 

30, 1890,  as  before : $59,818,830.87 

Add  increase  of  8  per  cent • 4,785,506.47 

Gives  estimated  amount  of  ordinary  postal  revenue  for  tliis  year . . . .      64, 604, 337. 34 
Amount  of  estimated  revenue  from  money-order  business 810, 000. 00 

Gross  revenue  for  tbe  year 65»  414»  337. 34 

ESTIMATED  DEFIOIENOY  OP  REYBNI7E. 

The  estimated  deficiency  of  revenue  to  1x3  sapplied  oat  of  the  gen- 
eral  Treasury  is  as  follows : 

Amount  of  estimated  expenditures,  payable  out  of  appropriations,  as 

per  table  of  estimates $72,434,698.99 

Estimated  gross  revenue,  as  above. ..•.•..• 65,414,337.34 

Leaves  estimated  deficiency 7,020,361.66 

The  foregoing  estimates  contemplate  that  9.6  4- per  cent,  of  the  expendi- 
tures shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  Treasury.  The  actual  deficiency 
should,  however,  be  less  than  the  sum  given,  because,  first,  the  revenue 
may  exceed  the  estimate,  and  second,  there  should  be  margins  left  of 
some  if  not  all  the  items  of  appropriation,  it  being  impossible  to  estimate 
the  expenditures  with  entire  accuracy.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
net  amount  of  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  was  $716,545.55, 
which  amount  is  subject  to  reduction  to  satisfy  outstanding  liabilities. 

The  estimated  deficiency  of  revenue  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $88,699  less  than  that  shown  in  the 
foregoing  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

SPECIAL  TOPIOS. 

To  conclude  I  beg  to  mention  some  smallier  but  hardly  less  import- 
ant topics  for  your  consideration.  A  double  postal-card  for  return 
answers  is  entirely  feasible  if  authority  could  be  given  for  its  issue. 
Another  question  is  the  establishment  of  a  postal  museum.  There  is 
now  scattered  throughout  the  country  much  historic  material  in  the 
shape  of  ancient  mail  equipments,  implements,  pictures,  and  articles  of 
various  kinds,  in  use  during  the  century.  If  this  could  be  collected 
and  arranged  it  would  form  an  interesting  epitome  of  the  growth  of  the 
postal  system.  Scores  of  post-of&ces  have  in  their  possession  valuable 
relics  which  could  be  had  for  deposit  in  a  departmental  museum.  The 
cost  would  be  trifling,  while  the  interest  would  be  very  great.  A  be- 
ginning could  be  made  with  an  appropriation  of  $1,000. 

The  shabby  and  inadequate  fixtures  in  many  of  the  post-offices  axe 
not  fit  to  represent  the  United  States  Government,  and  do  not  conduce 
to  an  efficient  service;  neither  is  the  mail  safe  in  hundreds  of  offices, 
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&Dd  for  this  reason  labor  is  thrown  npon  the  Department  to  trace  miss- 
ing matter  that  would  never  have  been  lost  if  ordinary  protection  had 
been  given.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  Postmaster-Generar 
be  authorized  to  establish  a  standard  of  fixtures  for  each  class  of  offices, 
and  that  the  postmaster  be  held  strictly  to  account  in  the  maintenance 
of  office  furniture  in  its  proper  condition.  I  trust  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  (Joverntaent  will  provide  fixtures  for  offices  of  aD 
classes,  even  though  the  salary  of  the  postmaster  be  affected  thereby. 
Even  so  the  postmaster  would  be  better  ofi'  than  now,  compelled  as  he 
is  to  rent  the  fixtures  from  the  manufacturers,  or  bay  them  from  the 
retiring  postmaster.  The  latter  course  has  been  the  cause  of  transac- 
tions not  creditable  to  the  parties  concerned  or  the  system  that  permits 
the  temptation  to  exist. 

By  inadvertence  many  letters  find  their  way  to  the  jKist-offices  with* 
oat  postage  stamps.  The  writer  is  notified  and  the  notice  mast  be  re- 
tamed  with  a  stamp  which  requires  another  stamp  for  forwarding. 
The  delay  is  often  attended  with  grave  consequences,  and  the  time  of 
the  Department  clerks  is  unnecessarily  taxed  by  the  present  system. 
The  reason  given  for  the  plan  now  in  operation  is  that  there  was  no 
check  upon  the  postmaster  to  make  sure  that  the  postage  was  coUeoted. 
The  introduction  of  the  postage-due  stamp  fully  covers  the  case,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  so  much  trouble  and  tedious  delays  should  oon- 
tinue.  Authority  is  therefore  asked  for  the  Post-Office  Department  to 
forward  promptly  all  letters  not  prepaid  and  collect  double  postage. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Wanamakeb, 

Postmaster'  General 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TOPOGRAPHER  OF  THE  POST-OPFIOE 

DEPARTMENT. 

•  «###•• 

GENEBAL  DUTIES  OF  THE  TOPOOEAPHEB'S   OFFICE. 

The  general  duties  of  this  office  may  be  referred  to  the  following 
three  distinct  or  separate  divisions: 

1.  Construction  of  netc  maps, — The  map  work  consists  in  the  con- 
struction (projection  and  compilation)  of  the  original  drawings  of  the 
post-route  maps  of  the  general  edition  to  replace  old,  worn-out,  and 
.inaccurate  maps,  and  the  tracing  and  lettering  of  the  same  for  photo- 
lithography; preparing  special  drawings  of  enlarged  sub-maps  of  the 
environs  of  the  principal  cities,  where  the  territory  embraced  in  these 
special  drawings  is  overcrowded  on  the  general  edition  of  post-route 
maps;  preparing  sample  diagrams  of  special  editions  of  States  and 
Territories  for  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  for  the  use  of  the  employ^  of 
that  service,  exhibiting  the  railway  postal  lines  and  their  connecting 
side  mail  routes;  examining  and  testing  the  correctness  of  all  new 
photolithographic  maps  received  from  the  contractors. 

2.  Tlie  preparation  of  the  successive  editions  of  printed  post-route 
maps  of  tlte  United  Stutes. — In  the  preparation  of  the  saceessive  bi- 
monthly editions  of  the  sheets  of  the  printed  maps,  all  the  recorded 
orders  in  regard  to  the  sites  of  post-offices  and  their  mode  of  supply  are 
transferred  to  the  working  maps,  correction  sheets,  and  sample  sheets. 
This  exhibit  is  also  regularly  transferred  to  the  numerous  sets  of  dia- 
grams required  for  reference  in  the  daily  business  at  the  headqoarters 
of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

3.  Miscellaneous  routine  work. — ^This  routine  work  consists  in  the 
issuing  of  copies  of  printed  post-route  maps  to  the  agents  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  to  purchasers,  to  members  of  boUi  houses  of  Con- 
gress, etc.,  and  the  correspondence  connected  therewith ;  the  computing 
and  certifying  of  post-route  distances  for  the  settlement  of  questions 
of  mileage  required  by  public  officers,  furnishing  lists  of  counties  in 

.  the  United  States,  and  list  of  distances  of  the  shortest  post-routes 
between  the  larger  and  more  important  places;  mounting  maps  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  correcting  and  keeping  up  the  published  editions  to  date 
by  the  map  correctors ;  preparing  color  guides,  which  show  the  fre- 
quency of  service,  county  and  State  boundaries,  for  the  contractor;  en- 
tering in  duplicate  the  establishments  and  changes  in  post-offices  in 
books  (classified  by  States,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  draughtsmen,  and  the 
general  correspondence  of  the  office. 

•  '  •  •  •  %  %  ^ 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  FIEST  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER-GENBBAL. 

Post-Offioe  Department, 
Office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

^Va8hington^  D.  C,  November  — ,  1889. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honorto  submit  the  followinii^  report  of  the  w^ork  of 
this  Bareaa  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1889 : 

appointment  division. 

statement  ehowing  the  number  of  post-offlcea  eatablished  and  dieoontinued,  the  nimb^r  of 
pottmaetere  appainiedf  and  the  iuoreaae  or  decrease  ae  compared  vsith  theprevume  year: 


Post-offices. 


Kwnber  of  post-ofPcdi  established  daring  the  year 

Knmber  of  postoSices  disoontinaed  darmg  the  year  . . . 

Ket  decrease  over  prerioas  year 

Whole  number  of  post-offices ^ 

Knmber  filled  by  appointment  of  the  President 

Knmber.flltod  by  appointment  of  the  Postmaster-General 


Jnne  30, 
1888. 


3,864 
1,C45 
2,219 

57,370 
2,488 

54,888 


Jane  30, 
1889. 


2,770 
1,147 
1,623 

58,999 
2,684 

50,315 


Increase. 


1.623 

196 

1,427 


Decrease. 


1,094 


Appointments  during  the  year. 


Appointments. 


On  resignations  and  commiMions  expired. 

On  removals 

On  deaths  of  postmssters 

On  establishment  of  postofUoes 


Total 


Jnne  30, 
1888. 


6,621 

1,2U 

659 

8,864 


12,288 


Jnne  30, 
1889. 


8,854 

7,853 

553 

•2,770 


20, 030 


Increase. 


2,333 
6.009 


8,912 


IM 
1.09A 


1,209 


Total nnmber  of  appointments  daring  the  year 20,690 

Total  nnmber  of  post-offioes  discontinaed 1,147 

Number  of  names  and  sites  changed 1,021 

Total  nomber  of  eases  acted  apon  daring  the  year 22,196 

By  reference  to  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
postmasters  appointed  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  was  20,030, 
of  which  8,854,  were  upon  resignations  and  commissions  expired ;  7,853 
upon  removals ;  553  to  fill  vacancies  by  death ;  and  2,770  upon  establish- 
ment of  new  post-offices.  . 

There  were  also  1,147  post-offices  discontinued  during  the  year,  and 
the  names  and  sites  of  1,021  were  changed. 

the  FKEE-DELIVERY  SYSTEM. 


NEW  FREE-DELIVEKY  OFFICES. 


At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  401  free-delivery  offlceSi  an 
increase  of  43  over  the  number  in  operation  June  30,  1888. 
The  new  offices  established  were: 


Alton,  lU. 

Batayia,  N.  Y. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Beverly,  Mosa. 
C/iippowa  Fails  Wis. 


Colnmbus,  Ind. 
Corsicana,  Tex. 
Cta'wfoxdfty  vile,  lad. 


Fremont,  Ohio. 
Fremont,  Nebr. 
Greenville,  S.  C 
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ItIlMB,N.Y. 

Monnioatli,  III. 
Hoiriaton'D,  N.  J. 
Muncie,  Ind. 
Nebriwka  City,  Nebr 
New  London,  Conn. 
New  too.  Maw. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Clean,  N.Y. 
Oneida,  N.Y. 


Paris,  Tex. 
PasMio,  N.  J. 
Pine  BIqET,  Ark. 
Pit  Eaton ,  Pa. 
Plainfleld.N.J, 
PlattBbDrgh,  N.  Y. 
Part  JervTi,  N.  Y. 
KM  WiDE,  Mlaa. 
Roanoke.Va. 


Kookland,  Me. 
St.  AllfinH,  Vt. 
SeneoaFallH.N.T. 
iinokane  Falls,  Waeb. 
Waco,  Tei. 
Walla  Wnll»,Waeli. 
WarreD,  Obio. 
Weat  Troy,  N.Y. 
WobnrB,  Maei. 


K  carriers'  atfropriatiok,  Bra 


The  number  ef  carriers  bad  iocreased  from  6,316  to  8,2S7  dnriog  the 
fiscal  year.  This  large  increase  was  caaaed  by  the  act  of  May  24, 1888, 
limitiug  the  employment  of  carriers  to  eight  hours  per  day. 

The  appropriation  for  the  aerrice  was  $7,000,000.  The  total  oost 
thereof  vas  (6,957,941.90,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  442,058.10. 

COHPARATIVK  RESULTS  FOR  1B88  AKD  1S89. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  aggregate  rosalts  of  the  operations 
of  the  free-delivery  system, and  a  comparison  with  the  preceding  year: 

Y  AggnsaU  rwitH*  of  the  fnt-itHwry  trvUefor  Ouflaoal  y«ar  etiitd  June  30, 1B89, 


.». 

im 

rncrooM. 

p™™^ 

as'" 

K,42%3H.3S 

2.0 
r?,  731.080. 19 

B,M9,332.80 

193,333,124 
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BXCBS8  OP  LOCAL  FOBTAOE  OVER  COST  OF  SRRVICB, 

The  receipts  from  local  postage  exceeded  the  oost  of  servioe  in  36  of 
the  401  offices  (being  two  loss  than  the  preceding  year),  as  shown  by 
the  following  table: 
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.  The  foUowiog  table,  showing  ia  detail  the  growth  of  the  free-dellTery 
system  of  the  Fost-Office  Departmeut  from  ita  iuaagaration,  July  1, 
1863,  iB  herewith  sabmitted : 
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REPORT    OP   THE    SECOND   ASSISTANT   POSTMASTER. 

GENERAL. 

Post-Offioe  Department, 
Opfiob  op  Sboond  Assistant  Postmaster- General, 

Washington^  Noveiriber  14,  1889. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  the  business 
of  the  office  of  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  lor  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1889. 

The  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  inland  mail  transportation  on 
June  30, 1889,  was : 

For  15,077  star  rontee,  aggregating  2233,331.81  mUes  m  length $5,238, 387. 07} 

For  6,344  mail  meeaeDger  roatos,  aggregating  5,023.27  miles  in  length .  949, 168. 85 
For  128  steam-boat  routes,  aggregating  10,597.87  miles  in  length ....  446, 032. 48 
For  2,113  railroad  routes,  aggregating  150,381.53  miles  in  length ....  19, 441, 095. 78 
For  156  railway  post-ofQce  car  rentes,  aggregating  26,659.85  miles  in 

length 2,198,517.65 

For  5,448  railway  post-office  clerks 5,268,600.00 

For  maU  equipments 196,630.83^ 

For  necessary  and  special  facilities  on  trunk  lines 295,655. 38 

Total 34,024,107.94A 

Oomparison  with  the  report  for  June  30, 1888,  shows : 

For  the  star  service,  an  increase  of  931  routes,  an  increase  of  7,724.28 
miles  in  len^h  of  routes,  and  an  increase  of  (269,195.07  in  annual  rate  of 
expenditure.  The numberof miles traveledperannum was 89,777,600.70, 
at  a  cost  of  5.82  cents  per  mile ;  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week 
was  3.69 ;  an  increase  of  6,093,601.71  in  the  number  of  miles  traveled 
per  annum,  a  decrease  of  0.10  cent  in  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile,  and  an 
inci^Base  of  0.13  in  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week. 

In  the  regulation  wagon  service  (included  in  the  star  service)  there 
were  30  routes,  aggregating  400.70  miles  in  length ;  the  annual  rate  of 
expenditure  was  9403,729.74;  the  numberof  miles  traveled  per  annuni| 
1,516,344.65 ;  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile,  26.62  cents ;  the  average  number 
of  trips  per  week,  36.38 ;  an  increase  of  3.23  miles  in  length  of  routes,  a 
decrease  of  $1,067  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure;  an  increase  of 
2,208.36  in  the  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum ;  a  decrease  of 
0.11  cent  in  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile,  and  a  decrease  of  0.24  in  the  aver- 
age number  of  trips  per  week. 

For  the  mail-messenger  service,  an  increase  of  438  routes,  an  in- 
orease  of  378.22  miles  in  the  length  of  routes,  and  an  increase  of 
$65,470.18  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure. 

The  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  was  10,781,753.91,  at  a  cost 
of  8.80  cents  per  mile ;  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week  was 
20.63;  an  increase  of  186,398.69  in  the  number  miles  traveled  per 
annum ;  an  increase  of  0.46  cent  in  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile,  and  a 
decrease  of  1.30  in  the  average  number  of  trips  x>er  week* 

In  the  special  office  service  there  were  1,999  routes,  aggregating 
16,824*66  miles  in  length,  a  decrease  of  696  in  the  number  of  routes, 
and  a  decrease  of  2,127.90  miles  in  the  length  of  routes. 

The  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  (estimated  on  a  basis  of 
1.70  average  trips  per  week)  was  2,979,766.36,  a  decrease  (from  the 
estimate  for  1888)  of  1,290,115.88  in  the  number  of  miles  traveled  per 
annum. 
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For  the  steam-boat  serrioe,  an  increase  of  one  route,  a  decrease  of 
4G0.62  miles  in  length  of  rentes,  and  an  increase  of  $7,090.21  in  the  an- 
naal  rate  of  expenditare. 

The  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  was  3,170,274.26,  at  a  cost 
of  14.06  cents  per  mile ;  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week  was  2.87j 
a  decrease  of  45,761.72  in  the  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum,  an 
increass  of  0.42  cent  in  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile,  and  an  increase  of  0.08 
in  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week. 

For  the  railroad  service,  an  increase  of  118  routes,  an^  increase  of 
6,668.21  miles  in  the  length  of  routes,  an  increase  of  $1,912,495.98  in 
the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  transportation. 

The  number  of  miles  traveled  per  annum  was  204,192,489.08,  at  a  cost 
of  9.52  cents  per  mile  for  transportation ;  the  average  number  of  trips 
per  week  was  13.05 ;  an  increase  of  18,706,705.76  in  the  number  of  miles 
traveled  per  annum,  an  increase  of  0.07  cent  in  the  rate  of  cost  per 
mile  for  transportation,  and  an  increase  of  0.64  in  the  average  number 
of  trips  per  week. 

For  the  railway  post-ofi&ce  car  service,  an  increase  of  24  routes,  an 
increase  of  2,866.70  miles  in  length  of  routes,  and  an  increase  of 
$202,158.20  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure. 

For  the  railroad  service  (including  the  railway  post-office  car  service) 
the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  was  $21,639,613.33 ;  the  rate  of  cost  per 
mile  traveled  was  10.59  cents ;  a&  increase  of  $2,114,654.18  in  the  annual 
rate  of  expenditure,  and  an  increase  of  0.07  cent  in  the  rate  of  cost 
per  mile. 

For  railway  post-offioe  clerks,  an  increase  of  354  in  the  number  of 
clerks  and  an  increase  of  $184,083  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure. 

For  mail  equipments,  a  decrease  of  $72,899.90^^^  in  the  annual  rate 
of  expenditure. 

For  necessary  and  special  facilities  on  trunk  lines,  a  decrease  of 
$332.15  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure. 

The  suras  actually  disbursed  appear  in  the  Auditor's  report. 

The  number  of  contracts  drawn  in  duplicate  during  the  year  was 
6,693,  an  increase  of  2,239  over  the  number  for  the  preceding  year. 

EEOAPITULATION. 

Summary  of  all  classes  of  mail  service  in  operation  June  30, 1889: 
Number  of  routes,  25,661;  length  of  routes,  416,159.14  miles:  annual 
rate  of  expenditure,  $34,024,107.94^^;  number  of  miles  travel^  per  an- 
num, 310,901,884.31 ;  rate  of  cost  per  mile  traveled,  10.94  cents;  rate  of 
cost  per  mile  of  length,  $81.75 ;  average  number  of  trips  per  week,  7.18; 
an  increase  of  792,  or  3.18  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of  routes ;  an  increase 
of  12,182.19  miles,  or  3.01  per  cent.,  in  the  length  of  routes ;  an  increase 
of  $2,567,260.58} J,  or  8.16  per  cent.,  in  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure ; 
an  increase  of  23,650.828.55  miles,  or  8.23  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of 
miles  traveled  per  annum ;  a  decrease  of  0.01  cent  or  0.09  per  cent.,  in 
the  rate  of  cost  per  mile  traveled ;  an  increase  of  3.89,  or  4.99  per  cent, 
in  the  rate  of  cost  per  mile  of  length,  and  an  increase  of  0.35,  or  5.12  per 
cent.,  in  the  average  number  of  trips  per  week. 

•  •••••• 
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'E,— Increase  and  decrease  in  the  star,  steam-hoaiy  and  railroad  service  during  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1889. 

SUMMABY  BY  TOTALS. 


States  and  Territories. 
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New  Hampshire 

Vermont — 
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Kbode  Island 
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New  York 
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West  Virfdnia ...4. 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 
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Alabama 
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Tennessee 

Kentncky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Indian  Territory 

Knnfias 

Nebraska..... 

Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Nevada 

California 

Alaska  ...a, 


Total  length  of 
rontes. 


Increase. 


Milet. 
10.  &4 
82.00 


U2.97 
1.75 

20.68 
120.73 

24.81 
146.03 
4.62 
21&18 
661.17 
288.10 
636.03 
397. 36 
781. 98 
28a  10 
449.89 
363.80 
206.21 
620. 59 

91.06 
192.81 
356.89 
364.23 
190.62 
645.24 
216.88 
386.85 
651.03 


938.60 
181.80 


431.87 
142.09 
498.06 
784.36 
450.68 
216.26 
28.09 


802.26 
263.95 
544.25 
510.65 
490.03 


De- 
crease. 


MiU$. 
**6.*43 


48.29 
99.' Oi 


2.38 


Total  aonaal  rate  of  ex* 
penditure. 


Increase. 


Dollars. 

3,009.89 

2,202.28 

25&19 

68,324.34 

204.38 

7,967.92 

33, 376. 76 

136. 30 

8.685.23 

21.14 

13, 105!  20 

20,377.80 

4,770.39 

88,442.88 

33,828.74 

134,780.62 

43,6:3.12 

64, 97a  65 

60,353.25 

19,768.21 

69, 221. 09 

446, 37a  11 

150,738.41 

136, 105. 09 

123, 285. 44 

72,320.53 

01,841.95 

42,839.64 

48,039.47 

13,683.38 

28, 533. 82 

67,174.08 

11,630.26 

111,139.18 

107, 22a  50 

49,474.16 

23, 503. 86 

30,061.71 

42, 6da  32 

13,  307.  55 

0.  333. 67 

2, 37a  18 

12, 671. 61 

26. 37a  08 

50,940.72 

21.769.86 

80, 02a  87 


Decrease. 


DoUan. 


Total  miles  traveled  i>er 
annum. 


Increase. 


JfOet. 

42.750.92 

20,530.99 

19, 600. 04 

718,287.63 

2,356.05 

23,889.84 

168,693.60 

15,279.36 

132,709.80 

1,86&88 

163, 161. 19 

332. 627. 04 

98.037.09 

842. 189. 24 

719,419.64 

1,866.920.63 

028.467.70 

1,346.750.18 

1,435.135.54 

600,894.69 

l,253,50a31 

4, 602, 181. 56 

1,832,424.64 

1, 189, 221. 36 


848,045.01 
644,672.67 
700,142.24 
300, 681. 26 
231,623.06 
186,447.61 
446.  493. 88 
94. 63a  36 
220, 680. 09 
848,10L71 
107, 69a  08 
221,695.25 
209, 58a  04 
219  181. 50 
110. 50a  00 
72, 640. 98 
67.701.22 
56, 439. 00 
177, 26a  61 
489,881.80 
199,  341. 60 
608,198.97 


Decrease. 


MOet, 


136^039.06 


Increase 


14,081.08 


150.11 


2,300.030.46 


24.800,584.80 


13, 031. 87 


2,390,939.46 


136,039.06 


24,764,646.74 
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REPORT  OF  THE   GENERAL   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  RAIL- 
WAT  MAIL  SJplRVICE. 

Post-Opfice  Department, 
Office  General  Superintendent 

Railway  Mail  Service, 
Wi/Lshington^  2>.  (7.,  November  1, 1889. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  yoa  herewith  the  annual  report  of  tbiB 
Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1889,  consisting  of  tabular 
statement  showing  the  amount  of  work  done  during  the  year  and  the 
standing  of  the  Service  at  its  close.  These  statements  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows : 

extent  of  service. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  under  review  service  had  been  authorized 
by  the  Department  upon  150,381.50  miles  of  railroad.  Postal  clerks 
were  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the  mails  on  133,110.43  miles.  Serv- 
ice on  the  remainder,  namely,  17,271.10  miles  having  been  performed 
by  means  of  closed  pouches,  which  were,  while  in  transit,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  railway  employes. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  RAILWAY  POST-OFFICE  AND  STEAM-BOAT  LINES. 

The  rolling  stock  of  railway  post-office  lines  on  June  30, 1889,  con- 
sisted of  396  whole  cars  in  use  and  94  in  reserve,  1,680  apartment  cars 
in  use  and  485  in  reserve,  making  the  total  2,655  cars ;  the  increase 
over  the  number  reported  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  being  30  whole 
cars  in  use  and  3  in  reserve,  64  apartment  cars  in  use  and  69  in  re> 
serve,  making  the  total  increase  166. 

EXTENT  OF  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE  AND  FORCE  EMPLOYED, 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1889,  there  were  45  inland  steam-boat  lines,  ag' 
gregating  5,543.78  miles,  on  which  postal  clerks  were  employed.  Tnere 
were  employed  in  handling  and  separating  the  mails  while  in  transit  on 
railroad  routes  4,947  and  on  steam-boat  routes  51  railway  postal  clerks, 
making  a  total  of  4,998  men  at  work  on  lines.  While  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  these  postal  clerks  traveled  (in  crews)  124,021,032  miles 
and  those  employed  on  steam-boats  1,849,703  miles,  and  while  .en  route 
they  distributed  7,026,837,130  pieces  of  ordinary  mail,  and  receipted  for, 
recorded,  protected  and  distributed  15,866,550  registered  packages  and 
cases  and  1,134,918  through  registered  pouches  and  inner  registered 
sacks. 

During  the  year  6,668.21  miles  of  new  railroad  service  have  been 
added,  being  an  increase  of  4.64  per  cent.  The  lines  on  which  service 
was  performed  by  clerks  show  an  increase  of  6,799  miles,  or  5.30  per 
cent.  The  mileage  of  the  closed  pouch  lines  decreased  from  17,402.59 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1888,  to  17,271.10  miles  on  June  30,  1889, 
being  a  decrease  of  131.49  miles,  or  0.76  per  cent.  The  annual  mileage 
of  this  class  of  service  for  the  fiscal  year  1888  was  17,436,819  miles, 
and  for  1889,  18,168,821  miles,  an  increase  of  732,002  miles,  or  4.19 
per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  pouches  exchanged  daily  increased  from 
13,059  for  the  year  1888  to  14,340  for  1889,  being  a  daily  increase  of 
1,281,  or  9.81  per  cent. 
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Compared  with  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1888,  the 
number  of  clerks  employed  on  railroad  lines  increased  from  4,641  to 
4,947,  and  the  distances  from  register  to  register  from  141,369  to  147,- 
971  miles,  being  an  increase  of  306  in  the  number  of  clerks  and  6,602 
miles  in  distance.  The  number  of  clerks  employed  on  steam-boat  lines 
decreased  from  64  to  51,  and  the  length  of  routes  from  5,972.80  to 
5,443.78,  being  a  decrease  of  3  in  the  number  of  clerks,  and  529.02 
miles  in  distance,  while  the  annual  miles  of  service  performed  increased 
from  1,767,649  to  1,849,703,  being  an  increase  of  82,054,  or  4.64  per  cent. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1888,  there  were  6,094  clerks  in  the  service,  in- 
clusive of  8  vacancies  existing  on  that  date ;  and  on  June  30, 1889, 
there  were  5,448  on  the  roster,  being  an  increase  of  354,  or  6.95  per^ 
cent. 

The  subjoined  exhibit  shows  the  number  of  clerks  engaged  on  lines, 
detailed  to  transfer  duty  and  to  office  duty,  together  with  the  increase 
over  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year: 


Fiscal  year  ended— 


June  30,  1889.. 
June  30.  1888.. 

Increase 


Knniber 

employed 

on  railroad 

lines. 


4,047 
4,641 


306 


Number 
employed 
on  8team> 
bq^t  lines. 


51 
54 


Number 

detailed 

to  transfer 

duty. 


234 
219 


15 


Number 
detailed  to 
office  duty. 


216 
160 


36 


Total. 


5,448 
5,004 
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*  Decrease. 


QUANTITY  OP  MAIL  HANDLED  AND  EEBOBS  IN  DISTRIBUTION. 


During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1888, 6,545,876,202  pieces  of  all  classes 
of  mail  matter  were  handled,  and  1,765,821  errors  of  all  kinds  checked 
against  postal  clerks,  showing  tbat  99.973  per  cent,  of  all  mail  handled 
was  correctly  distributed,  the  nninber  of  pieces  correctly  distributed  to 
each  error  being  3,643.  During  1889  the  number  of  pieces  handled  was 
7,043,838,598,  and  the  number  of  errors  checked  was  1,808,825,  being  a 
correct  distribution  of  99.974  per  cent,  of  all  mail  handled,  or  one  error 
to  every  3,895  pieces.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pieces  of  ordinary 
mail  handled  was  7.63  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  oi 
errors  checked  was  but  0.67  per  cent. 

•  •••••• 
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Table  A^ — Statement  of  railway  poei-offlcee  in  operation 
BECAPITULATION. 


Divlsloiii. 


First 1 

Beoond 

TUrd 

Fourth 

Fifth 

fMxth  

Seventh 

Eiehth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Total 

Total  aa  per  rei>ort  for  fiscal 
year  ended  Jono  30, 1888. . . 

Increase 


Knmher  of 

railway 

post-office 

lines. 


75 

163 

59 

gu 

141 
101 
108 
37 
51 
93 
61 


47 


1,039 
992 


Xamhor 

of 
crews. 


188 
336 
174 
271 
441 
438 
833 
126 
173 
285 
200 


2,965 
.  2, 781 


184 


Komher 

of 
railwav 


Whole 

nomhor 

of  rail  way 

postal 


clerks  at  'clerks  ap- 
work  on  pointed  to 
lines.       railway 
lines. 


378 
671 
263 
351 
808 
724 
523 
156 
503 
404 
266 


4.947 
4,041 


800 


421 

647 
806 
888 
868 
783 
5C8 
165 
549 
425 
277 


5,397 
*5,048 


349 


Distance  in 

miles  mn  by 

clerks  from 

ref^ster  to 

register. 


7,845.49 
14.130.62 

7,907.92 
13,246.75 
21,438.55 
23,577.71 
17.519.09 

«C019.16 

7,426.91 
16,037.82 
11,321.43 


147,970.94 
141. 368. 04 


6,602.30 


MUea  of 

railroad  route 

paid  for  by 

I>ei>artment 

over  which 

clerks  run. 


9,173.58 
12,158.48 

ft,  456. 73 
12.546.80 
17,432.12 
22,141.34 
18,993.53 

7,720.63 

6.535.88 
14.917.98 
11,033.36 


133,110.41 
126,810.73 


6,790.70 


*Inclndins  eight  vacancies  existin  g  on  June  30, 1888. 

Total  miles  of  railroad  rontes  (including  distances  from  depots  to  post-offices) 147. 970.91 

Total  miles  of  railroad  rout«s  over  which  railway  postal  clerks  run 133, 110.43 

Total  miles  of  railroad  routes  upon  which  there  is  no  railntad  service  by  clerks 17.271.10 

Total  annual  miles  of  service  by  railway  postal  clerks  (by  crews) 134.021,032 

Total  annuAl  miles  of  railway  service  of  trains  carrying  express  mail  and  dosed  poaches.    18;  168;  881 
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H  thi  UniUd  Stata  Junt  30,  1889. 


Abhho] 

lallei  of  KFV- 

bytrew.. 

Xumber  of  cars  ukI  sputineDts. 

DiBIUrbBiicU^ 

llVBTJ. 

Totnl 

"bM-S?"' 

Wholft 

WbDle 
corsin 

mmS^in 

Ap»rt. 
nentato 

Bp»rt- 

bundled. 

Mia.  Me 
wlsiiioiB 

»,i5i,3au 

i 

IB 
B 

MS 

J7 

7B 
7 
37 

112 

«1,  106,0m 

TBI,  758,  3M 
B3B.lli,lD4 
SIT.  BW.  800 

tss»,*w.ooo 

.lT3,0tHl 

,»32.7M 
.  010.737 

l|333!4in 

,sM 

1. 103,  SKJ 

0(1.131 

■as 

103.131 

138,  MT 
BiloSl 

122, 031,  IM 

3M 
3M 

M 

i!bic 

«5 

3.855 
3,180 

7,02B,83T,130 
fl,6S8,7T2,0M 

15,  MS,  650 
10,01)1,  DM 

i,iw,»ie 

1,103,083 

l,0B(l,tr28 

30 

"1         " 

-1      ■- 

.i«.«85,070 

113..  50S. 

31.835 

Arn«ceuinii>tdi>lBi]«niiibyputalol«rka(b7cra«>) 41,829 

ToUlnniBbsrofletHn.  piece*  at  otdlDBn  mail,  rcglateredpaolcaitu,  tbrnoKh  legUtend 

poDDbeeudinaeTrsglttereduckebuUlled T,  OiS.  838, 6B8  ' 

ToUlnnmberoferloraindiitribiitlonlof  »llkbia») l,a08.8St 

ATenjieBDUa*]  number  of  eiTon  made  bjeubpoeMlalerk 3M 

ATemgadkUrmilee  ran  bfeanhpoeUloIeikM  work  oulliie US.IS 
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Table  B*. — Statenient  of  steam-hoat  mail  «frrtce,  iHth  postal  c7«'fcj,  in  operation  in  ike 
United  States  at  any  Hme  during  the  year  ended  on  June  30,  Ib^. 

RECAPITULATION. 


First 

Second... 
Third.... 
Foanh... 

Filth 

Sixth 

Seyenth . . 
Sighth... 
Kinth.... 
Tenth.... 
BloTenth. 


Diriflion. 


Knmber 
of  linee. 


Total 
number 
of  crews. 


Total 
nnmber 
of  derks. 


Miles  of 
route  ran 
by  clerks. 


Annual 
miles  mn 
by  crews. 


Nnmbw 
of  mad 
apart- 
meats. 


4 

U 

15 

6 


3 

14 

17 
7 


3 
14 
17 

7 


142.50 
1,637 
2, 171. 75 

668.03 


«9.063 
645.840 
510. 6» 
333,833 


7 
12 
18 

9 


1 

4 


2 
6 


2 
6 


173 
440 


53,976 
181,284 


5 
€ 


21L50 


55^068 


Total 

Total  as  per  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  20, 1888 


45 
41 


51 
54 


Decrease. 


51 
54 


5,443.78 
5,972.80 


1,849,708 
1, 767, 648 


3 


529.02 


^82,064 


3 

» 
65 


*  Increase. 


Total  miles  of  route 5.443.78 

Total  annual  miles  of  service 1,848,703 

Average  annual  distance  ran  by  crews 88, !~ 

•  •••••• 


Table  C*=. — Statement  of  mail  service  performed  in  closed  pouches  upon  railroads  and  parts 
of  railroad  over  which  no  railway  post-offices  run,  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1889. 


BECAPITULATION. 


First... 

Second. 

Third.. 

Fourth 

Fifth  .. 

Sixth.. 


SflvtMith  . 
Eighth  .. 
Niutli  ... 
Tontli  ... 
Eleventh 


Division. 


Total 


Total  as  per  report  for  tho  fiscal  jear  ended  June  30, 1888 
Increase  


1,193.11 
2,605.49 

721.10 
1,  279. 30 

830.01 
1, 46().  26 
1,  355. 69 
2, 1C9. 90 

600.71 
3. 414. 33 
1,569.20 

17,  271. 10 
17,402.59 

*131.49 


1, 932,  558 
4. 076,  G18 

6:>4.  221 
1, 137.  624 

882.888 
1, 237,  376 
1, 371,  73G 

1,  805.  004 
607,  815 

2.  788,  3:W 
1, 674,  G18 


18.168,821 
17, 436, 819 


*  Decrease. 


552 
515 
850 
950 
847 
970 
475 
1,531 
519 


14,340 
13.059 


732,002        1,281 


O 
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RECAPITtJLATTOK. 


J! 

h 

llDimt 

Mlidireoted. 

chJkJJd- 

DtTitioa. 

1' 

1 

I 

aa 

s 

*' 

31 

II 

IJ 

1 

1^ 

1 

ll 

11 
11 

1 

1 

1 

'Is 

if"' 

1 

89.58; 

II 

101  41M 

aiiiaii 

M,M6 

238 

261 

1 

! 

SI 

2ia 

851 

20. 

W 
7( 

80 
Hi 

f 

aussi 

II 

17. 2M 
21.1*i 

Bvoond 

s 

.... 

a?:;-;- 

|»™th 

^3 

27 

I 

6 

5S  '* 

"  ■( 

1 

Tntal... 

emled  Junb 
M,IB8S 

363. 3S« 

700.898 

MM 

. 

7W 

CQ 

53 

202 
J47 

B,1M 

•3» 

- 

a 
i 

m 

270, 6M 
M4,0B7 

lM.51a 

iEB,ei8 

Di«r«Me. 

2»,a23 

20.  u; 

,.„, 

" 

M. 

*' 

' 

•; 

1     1      ■•'•' 

18,306 

rfomanee  of  iutg  during  the 


BBCAPITlTLA.i:iOM. 


Dlyliion. 

Distance 
framrealjler 

llotfl. 

nfukrkH 
•twork 

odUdiw. 

"'"^Sr- 

AnnnJ 

dUtiuico 
tmsBled 

ATcrBBO 
d1>Unce 

trtp.  per 

10,300.88 

'JSJ! 

I7.Wa.20 

111 

loi  2ST.  05 
1«,2BS.I« 
J3,024.01 

625 
182 

W7 
3«B 

ntu.. 

ass 

11. 778,  MO 

IB,  616.441 
11.01g.«l 

«;»io 

W.787 
51,370 

JfilM. 

ias.« 

172.352.61 

•5.005 

2M,BlS,gM 

«.m 

•  Indodlsg  7  *dditiDiial  wUng  oleika. 
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EAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE  CASUALTIES. 
•  •••••• 

Beoapitulation  ofeasualties  in  iheBailway  Mail  Service  from  1875  to  1889. 


YbU  ended  Jane  80— 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1888 
1887 
1888 
1880 


Total 

nninber  of 

clerks. 


2.238 
2,415 
2«500 
2,008 
2.609 
2.046 
8,177 
8.570 
8,855 
8.963 
4,887 
4.573 
4,851 
5.094 
6,448 


Namberof 
caAOollioe. 


*) 

1 

(•) 

1 

27 

2 

36 

2 

35 

3 

26 

62 

7 

83 

•8 

114 

1 

154 

7 

102 

2 

211 

244 
248 
193 


Clrrks 
killed. 


6 
4 

10 


Clerks 

m;riotiHly 

u^jared. 


(♦) 


10 
15 
14 
14 
15 
16 
36 
28 
35 
56 
45 
63 
05 


Clerks 

siiifhtly 

iojared. 


4 

3 
13 
15 
22 
20 
42 
AO 
05 
CO 
72 
45 
40 


*  Not  reported. 


EEPOET   OF   THE   THIRD   ASSISTANT   POSTMASTER-GEN- 

ERAL. 

Post-Officb  Depaetment, 
Office  of  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  23, 1889. 

Sm :  My  first  incambency  of  this  office  began  ou  the  Ist  July,  1877, 
QDder  appointment  by  the  President  bearing  date  of  June  8  of  that 
year;  and  it  continned  to  the  31st  March,  1887,  my  resignation,  offered 
more  than  two  years  previously,  having  been  accepted  to  take  effect  on 
that  date.  I  resnmed  the  duties  of  the  position  ou  the  1st  April,  1889, 
upon  nomination  by  the  President  on  the  18th,  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  on  the  19th  of  March.  My  supervision  of  the  business  was,  there- 
fore, confined  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  this  report 
is  made ;  but  from  the  high  personal  character  of  my  predecessor,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  methods  had  been  commended  and  left  unchanged 
by  him,  I  submit  the  results  of  the  year  without  hesitation. 


FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

It  has  been  usual,  before  presenting  the  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  on  account  of  which  the  report  is  made,  to  restate  the  ac- 
coaut  of  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
considerable  indebtedness  remains  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  amount 
of  which  can  only  be  approximated  upon  the  best  available  data.  This 
indebtedness  is  satisfied  in  by  far  the  greatest  part,  if  not  in  whole, 
within  the  ensuing  two  years,  during  which  time  the  appropriations 
remain  available  for  the  purpose  before  being  finally  covered  into  the 
Treasoiy.    In  the  new  statement^  therefore^  actual  payments  take  the 
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place  of  estimated  liabilities  shown  in  previons  statements.  Follow- 
ing tbe  custom,  the  accounts  for  the  years  1887  and  1888  are  restated 
as  follows : 

Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1837. 

BEVENUS. 

1.  Ordinary  postal  reveDue: 

(a)  Letter  postugo  paid  in  money $93,777.87 

{b)  13ox.reut8 2, 158, 499.  l>8 

(c)  FiucB  and  penalties 19,433.56 

(d)  Postage-stamps,   stamped  envelopes,  news- 

paper \N  Tappers,  and  postal  cards 45,  (S70, 983. 84 

{€)  Dead  letters 10,976.:i5 

(J)  Miscellaneous ir»4,602.34 

Total  ordinary  postal  revenue $48, 118,  Sj73.  94 

2.  Receipts  from  money-order  business • 719, 335. 45 

48, 837, 609. 39 
Add  amount  gained  by  snsponse  acoonnts ^'^j  566. 80 

Makes  gross  revenue 48,861,176.19 

EXPENDITURES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Expenditures: 

1.  Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1886,  to  Sep- 

t^jmber  30,  1H87 $52,391,677.43 

2.  Amount  expeuded  from  October  1,  18^,  to 

September  30,  lrt88 368,160.40 

3.  Amouut  expended  from  October  1,   1888,  to 

September30,  lb89 55,712.25 

Total  amount  paid  out  of  appropriations,  from 
July  1,  1886,  to  September  30,  1889.  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  service  of  tbe  year  ending  June 

30,  1887 $52,815,650.08 

Liabilities: 

1.  Estimated  amount  of  unpaid  indebtedness  re- 

maining on  September  30, 1:^^,  on  account 
of  tbe  service  of  tbe  year  ending  June  30, 
1887 5,529.50 

2.  Amount  cbargcable  for  transportation  on  tbe 

non-aided  lines  of  tbe  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
roa<l  Company,  not  certified  to  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treasury  under  decision  of  tbe  Su- 
preme Court,and  remaining  unpaid  for  want 
of  appropriation 289,468.00 

3.  Amount  cbargeablo  for  mail  transportation 

on  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad,  not  in- 
cluded in  amount  certified  to  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treasury,  and  payment  for  wbicb  is 
suspended  by  tbe  Treasury  Department. . .  6, 126. 09 

301, 123. 59 

Total  amount  of  expenditures  and  lia- 

•    bilities  for  tbe  service  of  tbe  year 53,116,673.67 

Leaves  deficiency  in  postal  revenue 4, 255, 497. 48 

COST  OP  POSTAL  SERVICE  FOR  1887. 

The  amounts  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  for  mail  trans- 
portation on  the  several  Pacific  railroads,  though  by  law  not  payable 
out  of  nor  chargeable  against  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for 
I  ho  postal  service,  should  properly  be  included  iix.«A^iekTV^\»i\i\k^^^^'^ 
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of  the  service.    The  total  cost  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1887,  vill 
therefore  appear  as  follows : 

Amonnt  of  expenditures  and  liabilities  shown  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment   $53,116,673.67 

Amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
credit  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  for  mail 
transportation : 

From  July  1,  1886.to  September  30,  1887 $1,187,027.33 

From  October  1, 1887,  to  September  30,  1888 11,241.72 

From  October  1,  1888,  to  September  30, 1889 250. 78 

Total  amount  certified 1,198,519.83 

Gives  total  cost  of  seryioe 54,315,193.50 

Deduct  amount  of  gross  revenue  as  above .^ 48,861,176.19 

Leaves  excess  of  cost  of  the  postal  service  over  amount  of  postal  rev- 
enue for  year  ending  June  30, 1887 5,454,017.31 

As  compared  to  the  previous  year,  there  was  an  increase  of  $33,- 
773.07,  or  56.3  per  cent.«  in  letter  postage  paid  in  money ;  of  $140,451.94, 
or  6.9  per  cent.,  in  revenue  from  box-rents ;  of  $5,961.21,  or  44.2  per 
cent.,  from  fines  and  penalties;  of  $4,223,887.96,  or  10.1  per  cent.,  fit)m 
the  sale  of  postage-stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers, 
and  postal  cards ;  of  $2,118.02,  or  23.9  per  cent.,  received  from  Dead- 
Letter  Office;  and  of  $114,210.66,  or  226.6  per  cent.,  in  revenue  from 
miscellaneohs  sources — making  a  total  increase  of  $4,520«402.86,  or  10.4 
per  cent.,  in  the  amount  of  ordinary  postal  revenue  collected.  There  was 
also  an  increase  of  $3(58,783.58,  or  105.2  per  cent,  in  the  receipts  from 
money-order  business.  The  total  increase  by  items  was  $4,889,186.44. 
The  gross  revenue  for  1886  was,  however,  reduced  in  the  sum  of 
$12,174.25,  and  there  was  a  gain  of  $23,566.80  by  the  closing  of  sus- 
pense accounts  in  1887.  Accordingly,  the  increase  in  net  revenue  for 
1887  over  that  for  1886  was  $4,924,927.49,  or  11.2  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  expenditures  and  liabilities  was  $2,013,830.45,  or  3.9 
per  cent.,  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  total 
cost  of  the  service  (including  amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury)  was  $2,099,678.28,  or  4  per  cent. 

The  deficiency  of  revenue  required  from  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditures was  84,255,497.48,  being  equal  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures and  liabilities.  The  total  cost  of  the  service  (including 
amounts  certified  for  Pacific  railroads)  was  $5,454,017.31,  or  11.2  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  gross  revenue. 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1888. 

REVENUE. 

1.  Ordinary  postal  revenue  : 

(fl)  Letter  postage  paid  in  money $61,903.40 

(i)  Box-rents 2,173,2^4.05 

(c)  Fines  and  penalties 19,683.76 

(d)  Postage-stamps,  stamped  envelopes,    newspa-  ' 

per- wrappers,  and  postal-cards 49, 544, 272.  72 

(e)  Dead  letters 9,117.72 

(/)  Miscellaneous 88,697.31 

Total  ordinary  postal  revenue S51,896,85a96 

2.  Receipts  from  money-order  business 798,317.83 

QiOBB  revenue ^ 52,695,176.79 
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EXPENDITURES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Exi>eDdi  tares : 

1.  Amonnt  expended  from  July  1,  1887,  to  Sep- 

tember 30,  1888 $55,795,357.84 

2.  Amoant  expended  from  October  1, 1888,  to  Sep- 

tember 30,  1889 490,073.70 

Liabilities : 

1.  Estimated  amoant  of  anpaid  indebtedness  for 

various  objects  remaining  on  September  30, 
1889,  on  account  of  the  seryice  of  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1888 , 1,146.82 

2.  Amount  chargeable  for  transportation  on  the 

non-aided  lines  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  not  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  under  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  remaining  anpaid  for  want  of  ap- 
propriation   308,450.55 

3.  Amonnt  chargeable  for  mail  transportation  on 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad,  not  included 
in  amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  payment  for  which  is  sas- 
pended  by  the  Treasury  Department 10, 703. 64 

Total  amonnt  of  expenditures  and  liabili- 
ties for  the  service  of  the  year 156,605,732.55 

Leaves  deficiency  in  postal  revenue 3,910,555.76 

COST  OF  POSTAL  SBAYICE  FOR  1888. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  postal  service  for  the  year  ending  Jnne 
30, 1888,  including  amounts  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
mail  transportation  on  the  Pacific  railroads,  and  not  chargeable  to  the 
appropriations,  will  appear  from  the  following : 

Amount  of  expenditures  and  estimated  liabilities,  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  statement 156,605,733.56 

Amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  ^  * 

credit  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  for  mail 

transportation: 

From  July  1,1887,  to  September  30,  1888 $1,240,600.83 

From  October  1,  1888,  to  September  30,  1889 1,507.20 

Total  amount  certified 1,242,108.03 

Gives  total  estimated  cost  of  service 57,847,840.58 

Deduct  amount  of  gross  revenue  as  above • 52,695,176.79 

Leaves  excess  of  estimated  cost  of  the  postal  service  over  amount  of 
postal  revenue  for  year  endin^r  June  30,  1888 5, 152, 663. 79 

The  items  of  postal  revenue  showing  an  increase,  with  the  amounts 
thereof,  as  compared  to  the  receipts  from  the  corresponding  sources 
for  the  previous  year,  are  as  follows :  Box-rents,  $14,784.07,  or  0.6 
per  cent.;  fines  and  penalties,  $150.20,  or  0.7  per  cent.;  sales  of 
postage-stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers,  and  postal- 
cards,  $3,873,288.88,  or  8.4  i)er  cent.  The  items  showing  a  decrease  are 
as  follows :  Letter  postage  paid  in  money,  $31,874.47,  or  33.9  per  cent.; 
received  from  Dead-Letter OflBce,  $1,858.63,  or  16.9  percent.;  miscellane- 
ous, 875,905.03,  or  46.1  per  cent.  The  three  items  of  increase  amounted 
to  $3,888,223.15,  and  the  three  items  of  decrease  to  $109,638.13,  leav- 
ing the  net  amount  of  increase  by  items,  $3,778,686.02.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  there  was  an  increase  of  $78,982.38,  or  10.9  per  cent,  in 
the  receipts  from  money-order  business.  The  gross  revenue  for  1887 
included  $23,566.80  gained  on  suspense  account,  and  t»Vi^vci^^c^»i^^\^'<^^ 
gross  amount  for  1888  over  that  for  1881  \\a»,t,W£^\ot^^%^^^^a^^5R3F^-^^N 
or  7,8 per  cent 
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The  increase  of  expenditures  and  estimated  liabilities  was  $3,489,058.88, 
or  6.5  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in  the 
estimated  total  cost  of  the  service  (including  certifications  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  transportation  on  the  Pacific  railroads)  was 
$3,532,647.08,  or  6.5  per  cent.,  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  estimated  deficiency  of  revenue  needed  from  the  Treasury  to 
meet  the  expenditures  and  liabilities  was  $3,910,555.76,  being  equiv- 
alent to  6.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditures  and  estimated  liabilities. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  service  (including  amount  certified  on 
account  of  Pacific  railroads)  was  $5,152,663.79,  or  9.8  per  cent.,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  gross  revenue. 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1889. 

REVENUE. 

1.  Ordinary  postal  revcnae: 

(a)  Letter  postage  paid  in  money $17G,  612. 28 

(ft)  Box-rents 2,188,578.98 

(o)  Fines  and  penalties 19,900.20 

(d)  Postage-stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspa- 
per-wrappers, and  postal-cards 52, 953, 101. 83 

(«)  Dead  letters 12.722.38 

If)  Miscellaneous 36,890.70 

Total  ordinary  postal  revenne $55,387,806.37 

2.  Receipts  from  money-order  business *  787,804.81 

Gross  revenue 56,175,611.18 

Less  amount  charged  to  bad  debts,  compromise  and 
suspense  cases • 27,596,26 

Leaves  as  total  revenue ....« 56,148,014.92 

EICPENDITURES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Expenditures : 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1888,  to  September 

30,  1889 ^1,376,847.24 

Liabilities : 

1.  Estimated  amount  of  unpaid  in- 

debtedness for  various  objects  re- 
maining on  September  30,  1889, 
on  account  of  the  service  of  the 
year $587,968.62 

2.  Estimated  amount  of  indebtedness 

not  yet  reported  to  Auditor  by 
the  Department  on  account  of 
the  transportation  of  the  mails 
by  railroad 200,000.00 

3.  Amount  chargeable  for  transporta- 

tion on  the  non-aided  lines  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, not  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
remaining  unpaid  for  want  of  ap- 
propriation       321,077.25 

4.  Amount  chargeable  for  mail  trans- 

portation on  Sioux  City  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  not  included  in 
amount  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  payment  for 
which  is  suspended  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department 12,305.24 

1,121,351.11 

Total  amonnt  of  expenditmoa  «0L(5L\\^W\\.\^^iQrt 
the  service  of  tlie  year  ^^*fi{^A^>® 


Leaves  deficiency  iuL  i^o^W^  T«>iwiu^ ^CSft^ss^^ 
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COST  OF  POSTAL  SSRYIOE  FOR  1889. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  service  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1889,  including  amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
transportation  of  the  mails  on  the  Pacific  railroads  and  iiot  chargeable 
to  the  appropriations,  will  appear  as  follows : 

Anioant  of  expenditures  and  estimated  liabilities,  as  shown  in  the  fore- 
going statement $62,498,198.35 

Amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  credit  to  the 
Pacific  Raikoad  Companies  for  mail  transportation '. ....      1,253, 673. 33 

Gives  total  estimated  cost  of  service • 63,751,871.68 

Deduct  amount  of  net  revenue,  as  above • 56,148,014.92 

Leaves  excess  of  cost  of  the  postal  service  over  amount  of  postal  rev- 
enue for  year  ending  June  30,  1889 7,603,856.76 

As  compared  to  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  there  was  an  increase 
of  $114,708.88,  or  185.3  per  cent.,  in  letter  postage  paid  in  money;  of 
$15,294.93,  or  0.7  per  cent.,  in  box-rents;  of  $316.44,  or  l.G  per  cent.,  in 
the  amount  received  from  fines  and  penalties;  of  $3,408,820.11,  or  6.8 
per  cent.,  in  the  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  postage-stamps, 
stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers,  and  postal-cards;  and  of 
$3,604.66,  or  39.5  per  cent.,  from  dead  letters — making  a  total  of 
$3,542,754.02.  There  was  a  decrease  of  $51,806.61,  or  58.4  per  cent.,  in 
miscellaneous  receipts,  leaving  the  net  increase  of  postal  revenue  by 
items  at  $3,490,947.41,  or  6.7  per  cent.,  over  the  postal  revenue  for  1888. 
The  receipts  for  money-order  business  showed  a  decrease  of  $10,513.02, 
or  1.3  per  cent.,  as  compared  to  the  previous  year. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  year  ($56,175,611.18)  was  reduced  in  the  sum 
•of  $27,596.26  through  the  adjustment  of  bad  debts,  compromise  and  sus- 
pense accounts,  leaving  a  balance  of  net  revenue  of  $56,148,014.92. 
This  was  an  increase  of  $3,452,838.13,  or  6.6  per  cent.,  over  the  revenue 
for  the  year  ending  Juno  30, 1888.  The  increase  of  expenditures  and 
estimated  liabilities  was  $5,892,465.80,  or  10.4  per  cent.,  over  those  of 
the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  serv- 
ice, including  amount  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
transportation  of  the  mails  on  the  Pacific  railroads,  was  $5,904,031.10, 
or  10.2  per  cent.,  over  that  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888.  The  esti- 
mated deficiency  of  revenue  needed  from  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditures and  liabilities  was  $6,350,183.43,  being  equal  to  11.3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenditures  and  estimated  liabilities  for  the  year. 
The  total  cost  of  the  service,  including  amount  certified  on  account  of 
the  Pacific  railroads,  was  $7,603,856.7(5,  or  13.5  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  gross  revenue. 

The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$62,093,392.79,  including  $121,987.05  for  the  special- delivery  system, 
for  which  no  specific  amount  is  appropriated,  the  expenses  of  the  sys- 
tem being  payable  out  of  its  receipts.  The  appropriations  covered 
thirty-nine  items,  including  that  for  special  delivery  service.  *  The  total 
amount  expended  up  to  the  30th  September  on  account  of  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1889,  was  $01,376,847.24.  In  thirty-eight  items  of 
ai^propriation  there  were  unexpended  balances  remaining  on  the  30th 
September  to  the  amount  of  $1,085,536.54.  In  one  item,  that  of  com- 
pensation to  postmasters,  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  appropriation 
in  the  sum  of  $368,990.99.  The  net  amount  of  unexpended  balances 
was,  therefore,  $716,545.55,  which  ii  left  available  for  the  discharge  ot 
tlte  indebtedness  on  account  of  the  respe(iti\^\l^\ii^iQit^\sAOoL^aj^'^'t^ 
pnatiou  was  made. 
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By  qaarters  the  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1S89, 
as  compared  to  those  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  previous  fis- 
cal year,  were  as  fallows:  For  the  service  of  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1888,  $14,710,215.83,  being  an  increase  of  $1,066,377.07,  or  7.8 
per  cent.;  for  service  of  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1888, 
$15,233,024.10,  being  an  increase  of  $1,441,243.49,  or  10.4  per  cent ;  for 
the  service  of  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1889,  $15,719,984.02,  being 
an  increase  of  $1,643,358.79,  or  11.6  per  cent. ;  and  for  the  service  of  the 
quarter  ending  June  30,  1889,  $15,713,6233,  being  an  increase  of 
$1,430,510.05,  or  10  per  cent. 

Among  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  for  the  year,  there  was  an 
increase  over  the  expenditure  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  of 
$579,222.33,  or  4.6  per  cent,  for  compensation  to  postmasters ;  of 
$413,782.62,  or  7.5  per  cent,  for  compensation  to  clerks  in  post-offices ; 
of  $312,870.25,  or  62.1  per  cent,  for  rent,  fuel,  and  light  in  post-offices; 
of  $1,535,520.42,  or  28.3  per  cent,  for  free-delivery  service;  of  $162,017.21, 
or  3.2  per  cent,  for  transportation  on  star  routes ;  of  $2,052,516.19,  or 
12.9  per  cent.,  for  inland  transportation  by  railroad;  of  $18,014.42,  or 
4.3  percent,  for  steamboat  transportation;  of  $168,102.24,  or  9.2  per 
cent,  for  railway  postal-car  service;  of  $75,037.70,  or  8.8  per  cent,  for 
mail-messenger  service;  and  of  $266,764.92,  or  5.3  per  cent,  for  rail- 
way post-office  clerks. 

ESTIMATES  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEABS  ENDINa  JUNE  30,  1890  AND  1891. 

From  the  foregoing  exhibits  it  will  appear  that  the  rate  of  increase 
of  ordinary  postal  revenue  collected  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887, 
over  that  of  1886,  was  10.4  per  cent. ;  the  increase  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1888,  over  the  revenue  of  1887,  was  at  the  rate  of  7.8  i)er  cent; 
and  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  there  was  an  increase  of  6.7  per 
cent  over  the  postal  revenue  of  1888.  In  the  annual  report  of  1888 
allowance  was  made  for  an  annual  increase  of  9  per  cent,  but  the  act- 
ual revenue  to  be  realized  for  the  year  will  fall  considerably  short  of  the 
amount  at  which  it  was  then  estimated.  In  the  estimate  of  revenue 
for  the  present  and  ensuing  fiscal  years  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  will 
be  assumed,  and  this  estimate  is  justified  by  recent  returns  showing  an 
improved  condition  in  the  growth  of  the  postal  receipts.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  the  year  may  therefore  be  stated  as  follows: 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1890. 

Amonnt  of  ordinary  postal  revenne  for  year  ending  Jane  30,  1889 $55, 387, 806. 37 

Increase  by  8  per  cent 4,431,024.50 

Estimated  amount  of  ordinary  postal  revenue 59, 818, 830. 87 

Add  reyenue  from  money-order  business,  as  estimated  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  money-order  system 800,000.00 

Gives  gross 'revenue 60,618,830.87 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  expenditures  of  the  year  is 
$66,605,344.28.  The  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  however,  now 
estimates  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  $179,117  in  the  appropris- 
tion  for  pay  of  postmasters;  the  Second  Assistant  Postmiister-General 
estimates  that  the  appropriation  for  railway  mail  transportation  will  be 
insufficient  in  the  sum  of  $923,430.24 ;  and  that  the  appropriation  for 
'steamboat  service  will  fall  short  in  the  sum  of  $20,000.  The  total 
amount  of  the  appropriaUon^  aAi^taydi^  m^A.^^  ^2^^  q»^  tke  additional  ap 
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propriations  to  be  required,  is  therefore  (67,727,891.52.  Allowing  for 
the  expenditare  of  the  entire  amoaut,  would  make  the  deficiency  to  be 
supplied  from  the  General  Treasury,  $7,109,060.65. 

PiscAL  Year  Ending  Junb  30,  1891. 


.♦ 


Estimated  amount  of  ordinary  postal  revenue  foryear  ending  June  30, 

1890,  as  before $59,816,830.87 

Add  increase  of  8  per  cent 4,785.506.47 

Gives  estimated  amount  of  ordinary  postal  revenue  for  the  year.    64, 604, 337. 34 
Amount  of  estimated  revenue  from  money-order  business 810, 000. 00 

Gross  revenue  for  tbe  year 65,414,337.34 

Amount  of  estimated  expenditures  shown  in  table  of  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  Postmaster  General  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 72,434,698,99 

Leaves  estimated  deficiency  of  revenue  to  be  supplied  out  of 
general  Treasury 7,020,361.65 

AMOUNTS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  TREASURY. 

The  following  amounts  were  drawn  from  the  General  Treasury,  with- 
in the  last  fiscal  year,  on  account  of  special  and  deficiency  appropria- 
tions, viz : 

For  defLcienoy  in  the  postal  revenue  for  the  years  1885  and  1886  (claims) 

under  the  act  approved  October  19, 1888 $81,666.98 

For  deficiency  in  the  postal  revenue  for  188G,  under  act  £^proved 

March  3, 1885 225,621.23 

For  deficiency  in  the  postal  revenue  for  1886,  under  act  approved 

March  2,  1889 28.063.51 

For  deficiency  in   the  postal  revenue  for  1888,   under  act  approved 

March  3,  1887 535,287.40 

For  deficiency  in  the  postal  revenue  for  1839,  under  act  approved 

July  24, 1888 3,000,000.00 

Total  drawn  during  the  year 3,870,639,12 

NOTB. — ^The  discrepancy  in  amount  reported  by  the  Auditor  as  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  and  the  amount  reported  by  this  office  ($1,873,378.77)  is  caused  by  the  dif- 
ferent periods  in  which  they  were  reported  drawn,  the  Auditor  reporting  amounts 
from  October  1, 1888,  to  September  30, 1889,  while  the  period  in  which  this  office  re- 
ported amounts  drawn  was  from  July  1,  1888,  to  June  30,  1889. 

•  •      .  •  •  •  •  • 
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MONEYORDER  SYSTEM. 

Post-Offioe  Department, 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Money-Order  System, 

Washington  J  D.  0.,  November  16,  1^9. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera 
tions  of  thb  Postal  Money-Order  System  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889. 

This  system  may  now  be  ranked  among  the  permanent  institutions 
characteristic  of  the  times,  the  issue  and  payment  of  postal  money- 
orders  in  the  United  States  having  been  commenced  on  the  Ist  of 
November,  1864,  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Table  A,  in  the 
Appendix,  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  domestic  mo\i«^-o\^«t\3rMsaiffles^ 
during  this  j^&iiodj  showing  the  number  oi  "po^XrO^efe^  ^^a^^-Mi^  \^ 
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transact  such  business,  the  nnmber  and  amount  of  orders  issued  and 
paid,  the  amount  of  fees  received,  and  the  expenses  year  by  year. 

NXJMBEB'OF  MONEY-OBDEB   OFFIOES. 

To  the  8,241  money-order  offices  in  operation  June  30, 1888,  there 
were  added  during  the  past  fiscal  year  512,  and  26  such  offices  were 
discontinued.  On  June  30,  1889,  the  total  number  of  money-order 
offices  in  operation  was  8,727.  Since  the  latter  date  a  further  increase 
of  306  offices  has  been  made,  while  5  Jiave  been  discontinued,  leaving 
at  this  date  9,028  offices  authorized  to  issue  and  to  pay  money-orders* 

NTJMBEB  OF  POSTAL-NOTE  OFFICES. 

By  the  act  of  Oongi*ess  approved  January  3,  1887,  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  empowered  to  authorize  the  issue  (but  not  payment)  of 
postal  notes  at  post-offices  which  are  not  money-order  offices.  Such 
notes,  which  may  be  drawn  for  any  sum  less  than  $5,  and  are  issued 
for  a  fee  of  3  cents  each,  are  payable  at  any  money-order  office,  and 
present  a  cheap  and  convenient  means  of  making  small  remittances 
through  the  mails  from  certain  designated  post-offices  which  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  made  money-order  offices. 

In  contradistinction  to  money-order  offices,  all  of  which  both  issue 
and  pay- postal  notes,  the  offices  authorized,  under  the  act  mentioned, 
to  issue  such  notes  only  are  styled  postal-note  offices.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1888,  there  were  in  operation  311  such 
offices,  and  during  the  past  year  276  were  established,  while  30  were 
discontinued  as  such,  making  the  number  in  operation  on  the  30th  of 
June  last  657.  At  present  there  are  642, 106  having  been  established 
and  21  discontinued  since  the  date  last  named.  Of  the  whole  number 
(51)  mentioned  as  discontinued  34  became  money-order  offices,  thereby 
gaining  additional  facilities. 

ISSUES  AND  PAYMENTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MONEY- ORDERS. 

The  number  of  domestic  money-orders  issaed  during 

the  year  was  10'jl30,140,  aggregating  in  amount. .  $115, 081, 845. 79 

The  nnmber  of  snob  orders  paid  duriDg  the  same 

period  was  10,051,909  of  the  value  of §114, 447, 8G8. 90 

A.nd  the  number  repaid  76,634,  amounting  to 834, 038. 04 

Making  the  total  amonnt  of  payments  and  repay- 
ments   115,281,906.94 

■ 
The  excess  in  amount  of  payments  and  ropay- 

mcDts  over  issues  for  the  year  being 200, 061. 15 

The  gross  amount  of  the  fees  received  by  postmasters 
from  the  public  for  the  issue  of  domestic  money- 
orders  was 9.'«,607.50 

A  comparison  of  the  above  with  the  statement  for  the  previous  year 
shows: 

(1)  An  increase  of  170,933,  or  1.72  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of  orders 
issued,  and  of  183,500,  or  1.85  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of  orders  paid 
and  repaid. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $4,567,219.19,  or  3.82  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
orders  issued,  and  of  $4,461,438.31,  or  3.73  per  cent.,  in  the  amonnt  of 
orders  paid  and  repaid. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $13,353.62,  or  1.41  per  cent.,  in  the  gross  amount  of 
fees  received. 
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The  average  amoant  of  the  orders  issaed  was  811.3G,  or  65  cents  less 
than  the  average  amount  of  orders  issaed  in  the  previous  year. 

The  average  fee  received  was  9.22  cents,  being  .29  of  a  cent  less  than 
the  average  fee  in  1887-'88.  An  explanation  is  here  found  of  the  fact 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  orders  issued  was  not  attended  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  orders  or  in 
the  gross  amount  of  fees  received,  the  proportion  in  number  of  small 
orders  to  the  whole  number  of  orders  issued  being  greater  than  during 
the  previous  year. 

In  table  marked  E,  in  the  Appendix,  will  be  found  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  the  number  and  ratio  per  thousand  ot  each  of  twenty  different 
grades  of  domestic  money-orders  paid  during  the  month  of  March^  1889, 
at  594  first  and  second. class  post-offices  and  133  sta>tions  or  branch 
offices. 

ISSUES  AND  PAYMENTS  OP  POSTAL  NOTES. 

The  number*  of  postal  notes  issued  during  the  year  was  6,802,720, 
aggregating  in  amount 112,082,190.73 

And  the  number  of  postal  notes  paid  during  the  same 
time  was  6,707,106,  of  the  value  of Ill,  925, 658. 26 

While  the  notes  repaid  at  the  offices  of  issue  numbered 
80,348,  amounting  to 152,419.44 

Making  the  tota^  amount  of  payments  and  repayments 12, 078, 077. 70 

The  excess  in  the  amount  of  issues  over  payments  and  repay- 
ments being 4,113.03 

The  gross  amount  of  fees  received  from  the  public  (including  fees 

collected  for  duplicates  of  invalid  postal  notes)  was 204, 377. 82 

•  •••••• 

LOST  REMITTANCES. 

Ninety-nine  cases  of  alleged  loss,  in  transit  by  mail  or  otherwise,  of 
money-order  fands  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  office  daring  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Two  of  these  were  cases  of  remittances  of  surplus 
money-order  funds  alleged  to  have  been  made  durii!ig  the  preceding 
year.  All  of  these  cases,  involving  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of 
$5,722.88,  were  referred  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  this  De- 
partment for  adjudication  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  17, 
1882,  by  which  the  Postmaster-General  is  empowered  to  allow  credit 
for  losses  of  this  nature  incurred  through  no  fault  or  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  postmaster.  An  enumeration  in  detail  of  these  ninety-nine 
cases  will  be  found  in  Table  0,  of  the  Appendix. 

ERRONEOUS  PAYMENT  OF  MONET-ORDERS. 

Fifty-six  money-orders  issued  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  $1,214.06,  were  reported  to  the  Department  as  hav- 
ing been  improperly  paid,  the  number  being  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  every 
184,171  orders  paid  (international  orders  included).  These  56  orders 
are  described  in  Table  D,  of  the  Appendix.  In  the  same  table  will  be 
found  the  particulars  of  97  other  orders  alleged  to  have  been  erroneously 
paid.  They  comprise  50  orders,  amounting  to  $1,395.36,  in  cases  which 
were  undergoing  investigation  at  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
and  47  orders,  amounting  to  $1,237.84,  in  regard  to  which,  although 
they  were  issued  prior  to  July  1, 1888,  no  complaint  was  made  to  the 
Department  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Post-office  inspectors  recovered  the  amounts  of  19  orders,  and  paid 
the  money,  in  all  $693.11,  to  the  true  payees.    In  22  cases,  in  which 
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fhe  orders  aggregated  (296.42,  it  wa^  ascertained  that  the  claims  were 
not  well  foanded;  the  orders  having  been  proi)erly  paid  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 
For  failure  to  exercise  the  precaution  enjoined  by  the  regalations, 
^stmasters  were  required  to  make  good  to  the  owners  the  amounts  of 
orders,  in  all  $607.06.  The  payees  themselves  being  at  faulty  were 
made  to  sustain  the  loss  of  the  amounts  of  three  orders,  aggregating 
$162 ;  wMle  in  three  other  cases,  involving  the  sum  of  $63.96,  the  evi- 
dence  not  being  sufficient  to  fix  the  responsibility  either  upon  the  post* 
master,  the  remitter,  or  the  payee,  the  Department  assumed  the  loss. 
Investigation  of  the  remaining  74  cases,  involving  in  all  $2,024.71,  was 
in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

BEVENTES  AND  EXPENSES. 

As  reported  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Offlce  De- 
partment, the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  domestic  money-order  busi- 
ness for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS, 

Amount  received  for  fees  on  orders  issued 033,607.50 

Amount  of  ^ain 157.00 

Amount  of  preminms,  etc .*. 56.85 

Total .    933,821.35 

•  •••••• 

THE  INTEBNATIONAL  MONEY-OBDEB  SYSTEM. 

An  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  approved  January  30, 
1889,  authorized  the  increase  of  the  maximum  amount  of  a  single  inter- 
national money-order  from  $50  to  $100.  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  mentioned,  agreements  increasing  the  amount  for  whidi  a 
single  order  may  be  drawn  to  $100,  or  to  an  amount  in  the  foreign 
currency  as  near  the  equivalent  thereof  as  will  be  most  convenient  in 
practice,  have  been  made  with  the  following  countries,  viz:  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Korway,  Denmark,  Newfoundland,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Japan,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  the  Windward 
Islands,  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 

The  i(0stal  administrations  of  Great  Britain,  Jamaica,  and  Gape  Oolony 
declined  to  enter  into  any  agreement  increasing  the  maximum  amount 
Of  the  final  action  of  the  authorities  of  New  South  Wales  upon  the 
question  of  making  this  change,  this  Department  is  not  yet  advised. 

During  the  past  year,  at  the  request  of  the  postal  administration  of 
Newfoundland,  were  arranged  the  terms  of  a  convention  providing  for 
the  direct  exchange  of  money-orders  between  the  United  States  and 
that  country ;  and  such  convention  having  been  duly  concluded,  went 
into  effect  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1889.  Prior  to  that  date,  money- 
order  business  between  Newfoundland  and  the  United  States  had  been 
conducted  through  Canada,  as  intermediary,  and  under  that  arrange- 
ment the  postal  ^ministration  of  Newfoundland  was  obliged  to  pay  ta 
the  Canadian  postal  administration  a  charge  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  total 
amount  of  money-orders  issued  in  Newfoundland  on  the  United  States 
and  passing  through  Canada,  while  Canada  paid  to  the  United  States 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  such  orders.  Upon  money- 
orders  originating  iu  the  Ui\\\fe^&t^\fe^  ^wi  ^^Ni^a^bla  in  Newfoundland 
the  latter  received  no  comm\a8\oi\B^t\i^Tiiii\/^^^\»^\Ri^^M^ 
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one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  orders  so  issued.  In  the 
direct  exchange  of  money-orders  now  in  operation  Newfoundland  pays 
on  the  total  amount  of  orders  which  it  issues  on  the  United  States  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent,  to  the  latter  couiitry,  which,  vice  versa,  pays  to  New- 
foundland one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  orders  which  it 
issues  payable  in  that  island. 

On  June  30, 1888,  the  money-order  offices  in  the  United  States  au- 
thorized to  transact  international  money-order  business  numbered 
1,701.  During  the  year  ended  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  77  were  added 
to  this  number,  while  from  2  oQces  the  international  system  was 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  total  number  of  offices  transacting  such  busi- 
ness on  the  latter  date  1,776,  International  money-order  facilities  have 
since  been  extended  to  93  additional  offices ;  and  the  total  number  of 
offices  in  this  country  at  present  authorized  to  issue  and  pay  interna^ 
tional  money-orders  is,  therefore,  1,869. 


aENEEAL  FINANCIAL  BBSXJIiTS.  ♦ 

The  domestic  and  international  money-orders  and  the  postal-notes 
issued  during  the  last  fiscal  year  numbered  in  aU  17,757,287,  and 
amounted  to  $139,444,553.19,  while  the  payments  and  repayments  num- 
bered 17,180,197,  and  amounted  to  $131,884,232.91.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  the  fees  received  from  the  public  was  $1,289,830.92.  Com- 
pared with  the  total  volume  of  business  transacted  the  previous  year 
these  figures  show : 

(1)  An  increase  of  370,438,  or  2.13  per  cent.,  in  the  total  number  of 
issues,  and  of  363,425,  or  2.16  per  cent.,  in  the  total  number  of  payments 
and  repayments. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $3,632,840.88,  or  2.54  per  cent.,  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  issues,  and  of  $4,171,429.51,  or  3.07  per  cent^  in  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  payments  and  repayments, 

(3)  An  increase  of  $3,017.02,  or  0.23  per  cent.,  in  the  gross  amount  of 
fees  received. 

•  •••••• 

I  venture  also  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  measures  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  made  in  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1886,  as  follows : 

I  am  convinced  by  experience  and.  observation  that  the  facilities  afibrded  by  the 
money-order  system  are  not  as  weU  known  as  they  should  be  in  the  smaller  towns. 
The  Department  heretofore  has  made  no  effort  to  bring  this  system  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  further  than  to  place  in  every  money-order  post-office  a  placard  containing 
a  brief  announcement  of  tne  fact  that  money -orders  might  be  obtained  thereat.  I 
believe  that  in  the  interest  of  that  class  of  people  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  who 
hav«  occasion  to  make  remittances  by  mail,  and  with  the  object  of  preveuting,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  transmission  of  money  in  letters,  it  would  be  both  expedient  and 
profitable  to  advertise  the  system  in  such  localities  by  means  of  circulars  distributed 
through  the  agency  of  the  postmasters,  whose  services  for  this  purpose  could  be 
readily  enlisted,  because  the  anticipated  increase  of  business  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  advertisements  would  increase  their  commissions  for  the  clerical 
work  of  issuing  and  paying  the  orders.  The  expense  of  printing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  circulars  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  exceed  $'2,500,  and  such  expense  could  be  de- 
frayed from  the  proceeds  of  the  money-order  business. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  F.  Maodonald, 
Superintendent  of  the  Money-Order  System^     x 

BLon.  John  Wanamaker, 

Postmaster- Oeneral^ 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  FOREIGN  MAILS- 

Post-Officb  Depabtmbnt, 
Office  of  FoREIG^N  Mails, 
Waahingtony,  2>.  0.,  Ociobd'  26,  1889, 

Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  the  priDci))al 
operations  in  connection  with  the  foreign  mail  service  for  the  fiscal  3'ear 
ended  June  30, 1889. 

From  Table  (A)  immediately  following,  showing  the  weights  of  the 
mails  dispatched  by  sea  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  percentage  dis- 
patched to  each  of  the  countries  named  therein,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
aggregate  weights  of  said  mails  were: 

6r*m8.  Ponndti 

Loiters  and  post  cards 309,810,196=    683,131 

Other  articles -J 1,554,975,505=3,428,721 

Total... 4,111,682 

Of  which,  the  mails  for  transatlantic  destinations  comprised: 

Grams.  Pounds.       Percent 

Letters  and  post  cards 278,288,824=    613,627        (89.82) 

Other  articles 1,150,992,404=2,537,938        (74.02) 

Total 3,151,665 

And  that  of  the  transatlantic  mails,  the  mails  for  Great  Britain  con- 
sisted of: 

Grams.  Pounds.       Per  osst. 

Letters  and  postcards 118,682,419=     261,695        (42.65) 

Otherarticles 584,119,984  =  1,287,985        (50.75) 

Total 1,549,680 

The  mails  for  Germany : 

Grams.  Pounds.       Per  cent 

Lettertand  postcards 58,006,952  =  127.903        (20.84) 

Other  articles 234,361,869=51^,768        (20.36) 

Total -     644,673 

The  mails  for  France : 

Grams.       Poonds.    Per  etfit 

Letters  and  post  cards 18,422,561=  40,622        (6.®) 

Otherarticles 90,179,866=198,847        (7.84) 

Total 239,469 

with  each  of  which  couutries  there  is  direct  steam-ship  commnniea- 
tion,  leaving  as  the  weights  of  the  mails  for  all  other  transatlantic  des- 
tinations— 

Grams.         Poanda.         Per  eort. 

Letters  and  postcards 83,176,892  =  183,405        (29.89) 

Otherarticles 242,330,085  =  534,339        (2L05) 

yot4l..p.. ...,..- ,,...,....,,.,..,..  717,744 
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A  compaiiBon  of  the  foregoiDg  Table  with  the  similar  Table  fdrnisbed 
with  the  1  e])ort  for  laot  year,  shows  the  weights  of  the  mails  to  have 
increased  as  follows,  viz: 


1888. 

1888. 

• 

Increaae. 

TraDsailantio : 

Letters  and  pott- 
osrdfl* ......... 

Grarnt. 
278,288,824 
1, 150, 002, 404 
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PoundM. 
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The  following  Table  (B)  shows  the  weights  of  the  mails  conveyed  and 
the  amount  of  compensation  received  by  each  of  the  different  lines  of 
steamers,  as  well  as  which  are  of  United  States,  and  which  of  fdreign 
register  5  and  Table  (C)  shows  the  weights  of  the  foreign  closed  maUs 
forwarded  from  the  United  States  by  the  different  lines  of  steamers, 
and  the  compensation  paid  to  each  line  for  tiheir  conveyance. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  SUPEBTNTENDENT  OF  TflB  DBADLETTEB 

OFFICE, 

Post-Office  Department, 

Dead-Letteb  OFF10B9 
Waahinffton^  D.  C^  October  1, 1888. 

SiB :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  and 
accompanying  statements  illustrating  the  operations  of  the  Dead-Letter 
Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889 : 

There  were  received  during  the  year  6,206,893  pieces  of  original  dead 
mail  matter,  a  decrease  of  10,983  pieces  from  the  number  received  dor- 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1888.  In  addition  to  this  tinmber, 
there  were  also  received  261,966  letters  without  valuable  inclosures, 
which  had  been  returned  to  the  writers,  but,  failing  of  delivery,  were 
again  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  These,  together  with  230  "  hdd- 
for-postage  ^  letters,  and  10,214  letters  of  foreign  origin  on  hand  and 
undisposed  of  on  July  1,  1888,  make  the  total  number  of  pieces  treated 
during  the  year  6,479,293,  which  were  classified,  treated,  and  disposed 
of  as  follows : 

1.  DomeBtic  mailable  letters : 

(a)  Ordinary  anclaimed  letters 4,650,986 

(6)  Letters  rot umod  from  hotels 1^7,120 

(0)  Letters  bearing  fictitious  addresses 23,701 

(d)  Letters  returned  from  foreign  countries 180, 481 

(0)  Ordinary  letters  without  inclosores  sent  to  writers  and 

returned  on  failure  to  deliver 261,956 

5,254,344 

2.  Domestic  xinma\\ab\elt^ttet%*. 

(a)  Letters  contammg  uTi\naai8X»\b  ^x^'cXe^. 1, 308 

(b)  Letters  held  for  postage \SJJ^>'^^ 
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2.  Domestic  nDinailable  letter8-->Oontinued 

(c)  Letters  misdirected  or  only  partially  addressed 455, 421 

(J)  Letters  without  address • 19,6b4 

(e)  Mibcellaneous •.•-  5,567 

591,843 

3.  Domestic  parcels  of  third  and  fourth  class  matter 76,088 

4.  Letters  mailed  in  foreign  countries 496,  Q20 

5.  Printed  matter,  samples,  etc.,  mailed  in  foreign  oountriee  and  retora* 

able 38,982 

6.  Registered  articles: 

(a)  Of  domestic  ori^n ••..••••..  5,069 

(&)  Of  foreign  origin 17,247 

.  Total  as  before 4k 6,479,293 

The  mail  matter  treated  daring  the  year  was  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Domestic  mailable  letters : 

Card  and  request  letters  delivered  unopened • 68,034 

Letters  opened  (disposed  of  as  detailed  below) 4,986,084 

Ordinary  letters  without  valuable  inclosures  sent  to  writers  and  re- 
turned on  accouut  of  failure  to  deliver,  and  subsequently  destroyed..      261, 956 

Domestic  unmailable  letters : 

Held'for-postuge  letters  forwarded  unopened  to  addresses  on  receipt  of 

postage* 3,783 

Held-for-postago  letters  forwarded  to  officials  unopened ..............  256 

Held-for-postage  letters  opened  (d isposed  of  as  below) 104, 858 

Held-for-postage  letters  on  hand  at  close  of  year 193 

Misdirected  letters  forwarded  unopened  after  correction  of  address....  96, 105 

Misdirected  letters  opened  (disposed  of  as  below) 358, 259 

Letters  without  address  opened  (disposed  of  as  below) 19, 684 

Letters  containing  unmailable  articles  opened  (disposed  of  as  belowj..  1, 308 

Miscellaneous  unmailable  letters  opened  (disposed  of  as  below)  ....•••  5, 567 

Domestic  third  and  fourth  class  matter : 

Parcels  opened  and  disposed  of  as  below 76,088 

Foreign  matter: 

Letters  return  ed  to  country  of  origin  or  delivered  to  addresses .      486, 860 

Letters  on  hand  at  close  of  year 8,970 

Parcels  of  printed  matter,  samples,  etc.,  returned  unopened 
or  delivered  to  addresses -..—        38,982 

634,802 

Registered  articles : 

Domestic — 

Of  domestic  origin,  delivered  unopened 2, 692 

Of  domestic  origin,  opened 2,377 

5,069 

Foreign — 

Returned  to  countiy  of  origin,  or  delivered  to  addresses        16, 904 
On  hand  at  close  of  year 343 

17,247 

Total 6,479,293 

The  following  was  the  disposition  of  mail  matter  opened  in  the  Dead- 
Letter  Office : 

Delivered : 

Letters  containing  money 14,764 

Letters  containing  drafts,  money-orders,  notes,  etc 22, 873 

Letters  containing  postal-notes 3,148 

Letters  containing  miscellaneous  papers,  etc 34,207 

Letters  containing  postage-stamps 120, 552 

Letters  containing  nothing  of  value 1,838,768 

Photographs 32,410 

Parcels  of  merchandise,  books,  etc ^.TR» 

: %5!i^^*SfX 
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Betnrned  to  owners  and  awaiting  evidence  of  delivery : 

Letters  containing  money 1,171 

Letters  containing  drafts,  notes,  etc 892 

Letters  containine  po8tal-not<)S 193 

2,856 

Under  treatment,  looking  to  delivery :  . 

Letters  containing  money 2,152 

Letters  containing  drafts,  money-orders,  notes,  etc 164 

Letters  containing  postal-notes 12 

Letters  containing  miscellaneous  papers,  etc • 127 

Letters  containing  postago>stamps 501 

Letters  containing  uotliing  of  value 19,349 

Photographs 112 

ParceU  of  merchandise,  books,  etc 409 

22,g>$ 

Filed  upon  failure  to  deliver,  subject  to  reclamation : 

Letters  containing  money 6,925 

Letters  containing  drafts,  notes,  etc 1,076 

Letters  containing  postal-notes 279 

Letters  containing  miscellaneous  papers,  etc 12, 015 

Letters  containing  postage-stamps 3,442 

Photographs 8,237 

Parcels  of  merchandise,  books,  etc 41,559 

Unmailable  letters w 1,642 

75, 175 

Destroyed : 

Letters  without  inclosures,  which  could  not  be  returned  to 

writers 3,508,645 

Parcels  containing  pamphlets,  fruit,  seeds,  medicines,  etc..        15,626  • 

Letters  containing  postage-stamps 3,233 

3,527,504 

Grand  total ^ 5,724,258 

FOREIGN  DEAD  MAIL  MATTER. 

Returned  to  country  of  origin ; 

Registered  articles 16,514 

Ordinary  letters 481,022 

Parcels  of  printed  matter,  samples,  etc 35, 031 

532,507 

Delivered  to  addresses  on  application : 

Registered  articles 182 

Ordinary  letters 202 

Parcels  of  printed  matter,  samples,  etc 631 

1,015 

Misdirected  matter  forwarded  to  corrected  addresses: 

Registered  articles 208 

Ordinary  letters 8,166 

Parcels  of  printed  matter,  samples,  etc 3, 320 

11,694 

On  hand  under  treatment  at  close  of  year : 

Registered  articles 343 

Ordinary  letters 8,970 

9, 313 

Grand  total 554,589 

MATTER  RETURNED  PROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  origiuating  ia  the  United  States 
aiid  returned  to  Dead-Letter  Office  as  undeliverable,  were  classifi^  as 
follows : 

Registered  articles. ♦ : 1,814 

Ordinary  letters  (including  postal-cards) 192,097 

Parcels  of  printed  matter, Bamplea,  etc 44,570 

Total ^«^,*«. 
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DEAD  REGISTERED  MATTER. 

Of  the  21,935  unclaimed  registered  letters  and  parcels  received  there 
were — 

Delivered  to  addressees  or  restored  to  senders 20,683 

Returned  to  postmasters  for  delivery  and  awaiting  receipt 184 

Filed  uxjoii  failare  to  discover  ownership  and  awaiting  reclamation 1, 068 

Total , .'..  21,935 

VALUE   OF  INCLOSURES  IN  MAIL  MATTER  RESTORED  TO  OWNERS. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  letters  restored  to  owners  or  in 
course  of  restoration,  with  the  character  and  value  of  contents : 


Description. 


Letters  containing  money  restored  to  owners 

Letters  contaiuiui;  money  ontstanding  in  the  hands  of  postmasters  for  re8> 
toration  to  owners 

Nambcr  of  letters  containing  drafts,  chocks,  notes,  money  •orders,  etc.,  re- 
stored to  owners 

Naniber  of  letters  containing  drafts,  notes,  checks,  money-orders,  etc.,  out- 
standing in  the  hands  of  postmasters  for  restoration  to  owners 

Number  of  letters  containing  postal-notes  restored  to  owners 

Number  of  letters  containing  pontal  noted  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  post- 
masters for  restoration  to  ov^niors 


193 


Nnmhcr. 

Value. 

14,764 

|25,5GC.66 

1,171 

4, 234. 19 

22,873 

1,444.805.92 

892 
.    8,148 

G5, 121. 36 
4,698.07 

482.92 


REVENUE  DERIVED  FROM  DEAD  MAIL  MATTER. 


The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  dead  matter  during  the  year 
and  delivered  to  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  for  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  is  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

Amonnt  separated  from  dead  letters  that  coald  not  be  restored  to  owners.  $9,447.73 
Amount  realized  from  auction  sale  in  December,  1888,  of  parcels  of  mer- 
chandise which  could  not  be  restored  to  owners 2,655.99 


Total 


12, 103. 72 


It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  76,088  parcels  of  third  and  fourth  class 
matter  received  during  the  year,  48,603,  or  about  64  per  cent.,  were  sent 
to  this  office  as  unmailable  because  they  were  insufficiently  prepaid, 
misdirected,  unaddressed,  or  were  mailed  m  violation  of  some  provision 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Uilion  Convention,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
forwarded. 

Free-delivery  offices  are  required  to  make  their  returns  of  dead  matter 
by  registered  mail,  and  a  large  number  of  other  offices  have  adopted 
the  same  rule.  The  whole  number  of  registered  parcels  of  this  char- 
acter received  during  the  liscalyear,  the  contents  of  which  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  several  divisions  of  the  office  for  treatment,  was  45,228. 
The  number  received  during  the  preceding  year  was  40,129,  showing  an 
increase  during  the  last  year  of  5,099. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
308,959  pieces  of  mail  matter  opened  and  returned  to  writers  over  the 
number  delivered  during  the  preceding  year.    This  was  accomplished 
by  extra  hours  of  labor,  performed  under  the  order  ot  tVxfc^o^xasisJyEt- 
General  of  March  21,  ISSO. 
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The  large  amouut  of  mail-matter  sent  to  this  office  yearly,  which, 
owing  to  the  constant  increase  of  the  postal  service,  is  not  likely  to  be 
materially  reduced  in  the  fature,  reqaires,  in  ray  judgment,  an  increase 
in  the  clerical  force  to  promptly  and  properly  treat  the  same,  as  con- 
templated by  the  Postal  Regulations. 

Therefore  I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  employes  of  this  office  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
service. 

It  is  not  only  gratifying  to  me  but  just  to  the  chief  clerk,  the  clerks  in 
charge  of  the  severjil  divisions,  and  all  the  employes  of  the  office  that 
I  should  testify'  to  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  they  have  performed 
their  duties.  It  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible  to  properly  dis- 
pose of  the  work  which  devolved  upon  the  office. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  B.  HAiiL, 

Hon.  John  Wanamakeb,  Superintendent. 

Postmastar- General. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR  OF  THE  TREASURY  FOE  THB 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Tbbasubt 

For  the  Post-Office  DEPARTMSirr, 

Washington^  D,  (7.,  November  9, 1889. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  shown  by  the 
accounts  of  this  office,  for  the  fiscal  yvar  ended  June  30, 1889.  All  ex- 
penditures on  account  of  service  of  last  and  prior  fiscal  years  are  stated 
to  September  30,  1889,  as  in  former  reports. 

REVENUE  AOOOtJNT  OP    THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPABTMBMT. 

Service  of  the  fincal  year  1889. 

Postal  revenues  of  the  year  euded  June  30,  1889 $56, 175, 611. 18 

Expenditures  to  September  30, 1889 61,376,847.24 

Excess  of  exjienditures  overall  revenues 5,iMl,d36.0) 

Amount  placed  with  the  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  Department^ 
being  grants  from  the  Gknerul  Treasury  in  aid  of  the  postal  revenues 
under  section  2  of  the  act  approved  July  24,  1888.    (Statutes,  vol, 

25,  chapter  702,  page  347) ; 4,000,000.00 

- 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  grants ,  701,236.06 

Amount  of  balances  duo  from  late  postmasters  closed  by — 

Suspense $2,507.72 

Bad  debts 7,868.33 

Compromise  debts 17,220.21 

Net  loss  by  suspense,  bad  and  compromise  debts 27, 596.26 

Amount  to  be  i>lacod  with  the  Treasurer 728,832.^ 

Sei'cice  of  the  fiscal  year  1888. 

Amount  placed  with  the  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  Department, 
being  grants  from  the  General  Treasury  in  aid  of  the  postal  revenues 
under  section  2  of  the  act  a^T)^^'^'^^^'^^'^^^^'^^  ^^''^  •    (^Statutes,  voL 
24,  chapter  388,  page  570^ >$v.^\S&^W.lO 
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Amonnt  to  be  placed  uith  the  Treasarer  of  the  United 

States,  aa  shown  bv  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1866.  $535, 287. 40 
Expended  from  October  1,  1888,  to  September  30,  1689..    490,073.70 


|1, 025, 361. 10 


Balance  available  on  account  of  fiscal  year  1888 109, 926. 30 

Service  of  the  fiscal  year  1887. 

Balance  available  September  30,  1888 $380,675.34 

Expended  from  October  1, 1888,  to  September  30, 1889 55,712.25 

Balance  to  be  placed  in  the  General  Treasury 324.963.09 

*  Service  of  the  fiscal  year  1886. 

Balance  unexpended  October  1,  1888,  certified  to  the  General  Treas- 
ury, report  205,  warrant  No.  2542,  Washington,  dated  January  4* 
1889..-. I ! ! A $1,719.39 

ClaimSf  1886  and  prior  years, 

Amonnt  expended  from  October  1,  1688,  to  September  30,  1689 $29, 274. 80 

Amonnt  placed  with  the  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  Department, 
being  grants  from  the  General  Treasury  in  aid  of  the  postal  revo- 
nae§  under  act — 
October  19,  1888  (section  1,  Statutes,  vol.  25,  chapter 

1210,  page  580) $120.38 

October  19,  1888  (section  6,  Statutes,  voL  25,  chapter 

1210,  page  606) 1,831.20 

March  2, 1889  (section  2,  Statutes,  vol.  25,  chapter  410, 


paffe935) 14,151.46 

March  2,  ItiSd  (section  3,  Statutes,  vol.  25,  chapter  410, 
page  939) 43,912.05 


30,015.03 


Balance  available  on  account  claims  1686  and  prior  years 740. 23 

Claims f  1885  and  prior  years. 

Amount  expended  from  October  1, 1688,  to  September  30,  1689 $2, 677. 04 

Available  October  1, 1888 $180.25 

Amonnt  placed  with  the  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the 

Department,  bolnj::  grants  firom  the  General  Treasury 

in  aid  of  the  postal  revenues  under  act  October  19, 188^. 

(Section  3,  Statutes,  vol.  25,  chapter  1210,  page  601)..        2, 677. 04 

2,857.29 


Balance  available  on  account  claims  1885  and  prior  years 160.  S5 


Compensation  of  postmasters  and  late  postmasters  re-adjusted  and 
allowed  under  act  March  3,  1883 : 

Expended  from  October  1, 1888,  to  September  30, 1889 362,534.33 

Amount  available  October  1,  1888 306, 916. 56 

Amount  placed  with  the  Treasurer  in  aid  of  the 
postal  revenues,  being  grants  from  the  General 
Treasury  under  act  of  October  19,  1886.  (Section  6, 

Statutes,  vol.  25,  chapter  1210,  page  606). 77,038.42 

~~— "•^-•■■'~"~'~  383,  9d4»  9o 


Balance  available  September  30,  1869 21,420.65 

GENERAL  REVENUE  ACCOUNT.  ^ 

Post-al  revenues  for  the  year  ended  Juno  30, 1869 $56, 175, 611. 16 

Expenditures  for  the  service  of  1889 $61,376,847.24 

Expenditures  for  the  service  of  1888 490, 073. 70 

Expenditures  for  the  service  of  1887 55, 712. 25 

Expenditures  for  the  service  of  1886  and  prior  yeara 
(claims) 15\,^'5>V^>\ 
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Expenditares  for  the  service  of  1836  aud  prior  years 
for  salaries  of  postmasters  and  late  postmasters, 
re-odjQsted  ander  aot  of  March  3, 1883 |362, 534. 33 

Total  expenditures  to  September  30,  1889 $G2, 317, 119. 36 

Excess  of  exponditorcs  over  revenue 6, 141, 506.  IB 

Amount  duo  from  late  postmasters  on  accounts  closed 

by  suspense $2,507.72 

Amount  of  balance  due  from  late  postmasters  on  ac- 
counts closed  by  bad  debts  and  compromised  debts .  25, 088. 54 

Net  loss  by  suspense,  bad  debts,  and  compromise  debts 27, 596. 26 

Excess  of  oxx)enditures 6,109,104.44 

Grants  from  the  General  Treasury : 

Under  act  of  July  24,  1888 |4, 500, 000. 00 

Underactof  March  3,  1887.... 1,135,287.40 

Under  act  of  October  19,  1888 81,666.98 

Underactof  March2, 1889 28,063.51 

Total  grants 5,745,017.89 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  grants 424,086.55 

Amount  of  grant  to  the  General  Treasury  to  repay,  of  the  postal  de- 
ficiency appropriation  for  1886,  the  sum  drawn  in  excess  of  actual 
deficieucy  (paid  to  the  Treasurer  by  warrant  No.  2542,  dat^  Jan- 
uary 4,  1889) 1,719.39 

Total  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts 425, 805. 94 

The  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  general  revenue  account 
September  30,  1888 3,587,349.15 

The  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  general  revenue  ac- 
count September  30, 1889 3,161,543.21 

Of  which  there  was  due  by  late  postmasters,  in  suit 297, 396. 27 

POSTMASTERS'  QUABTEELY  ACCOUNTS  CURRENT. 

The  net  revenues  of  the  Department  from  postages,  being  aggregate 
revenues  at  post-offices  for  the  fiscal  year,  less  the  compensation  of  post- 
masters and  clerks  and  the  contingent  office  expenses,  were : 

For  the  quarter  ended— 

September  :K),  lb'88 $7,317,807.58 

December  31,  1888 8,692,598.40 

March  31,  1889 8, a>6, 275.24 

June30,  1889 7,957,405.96 

Total 32,824,087.18 

The  number  of  quarterly  returns  of  i)ostmast(irs  received  and  audited, 
on  which  the  above  sum  was  found  due  the  U^iited  States,  was: 

« 

For  the  quarter  ended— 

September  30,  1888 » 59,067 

December  31,  1888 59,447 

March  31,  1889 00, 0» 

JuneSO,  1889 63,959 

Total ^ 242,512 
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STAMPS  SOLD. 

The  amount  of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers,  and 
letter-sheets,  and  postal-cards  sold  was : 

For  the  qnarter  ended — 

September  30,  1888 - $12,104,991.74 

December  31,  188d 13,741,064.97 

March  31,  1889 14,056,206.48 

Jane30,  1869 13,050,748.64 

Total 52,953,101.83 

LETTER  POSTAGES. 

The  amount  of  postage  paid  in  money  was $176,612.28 

Included  in  the  above  amount  are  the  following  sums  paid 
by  foreign  countries  in  the  adjustment  of  their  accounts: 

Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland |Q6,477.72 

Empire  of  Japan - 5,252.97 

United  States  of  Colombia 5,299.98 

Dominion  of  Canada 79,028.32 

Republic  of  ChUi : 5,414.12 

Republic  of  Venezuela 637.33 

Republic  of  Mexico 20,147.71 

Republic  of  Honduras 1,517.00 

Republic  of  Salvador 1,067.03 

Republic  of  San  Domingo 310. 00 

Republic  of  Guatemala 517.23 

Swiss  Republic 681. 03 

Postal  administration  of— 

Costa  Rica 1,064.04 

Curafoa 841.96 

Hawaii 3,098.54 

New  South  Wales ,..  497.51 

New  Zealand 1,205.29 

St.  Lucia 7.06 

Straits  Settlement 1.79 

Trinidad 27.78 

►               Bermuda 3,168.74 

Bahama 200.00 

Queensland 128.53 

Victoria 27L90 

Hong  Kong 1,035.83 

Tobago 6.27 

Grenada 7.28 

Turk's  Island 74.56 

St.  Vincent 6.09 

Tasmania 21.96                   ^ 

158.015.57 

Balance  collected  by  postmasters 18,596. 71 

The  following  balances  were  paid  and  charged  to  the  appropriations 
for  balances  due  foreign  countries : 

Service  of  1889 : 

Empire  of  Germany $18,638.31 

International  Bureau,  Berne,  Switzerland 680. 07 

Kingdom  of  Italy 8,470.56 

Kingdo'mof  Belgium 12,080.89 

Kingdom  of  Denmark 12,478.87 

Kingdom  of  Norway 561.28 

Kingdom  of  Sweden 3,374.85 

Kingdom  of  The  Netherlands 1,014.39 

Dominion  of  Canada lo4.51 

British  Guiana 26.60 

Bulgaria 1,510.21 

Rouraauia V'V^-^'^ 

TotBlforl889 ^fi,>S»-^^ 
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Service  of  1888: 

Empire  of  Germany $23,552.13 

Kingdom  of  Italy 14,787.71 

Kingdom  of  Sweden 4,251.91 

Barbadoes 69.69 

Total  fbr  1888 $49,661.44 

Aggregate  amount  paid ,.- 10^^821.96 


% 


MAIL  TRANSPORTATION. 


• 


The  amoant  charged  to  '^  transportation  accrued  "  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  mail  contractors  and  others  for  mail  transportation  daring  the 
fiscal  year  was: 

For  the  regular  sappljr  of  mail  routes ^^ • $27,896,765.21 

For  the  supply  of  special  offices ,  51,609. 16 

For  the  supply  of  mail-mc^psenger  offices 921^770.99 

For  the  salaries  of  railway  postal  clerks • 5,233,824.96 

For  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  superintendents  of  the  railway 

mail  service ,«•«  ••*«*«. •.••••.  (12,601.43 

Total..,; , 34,172,571.75 

FORSIQN-MAIL  TBANSPORTATIOK. 

New  York,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  countries  he- 

yond,  vja  Great Britam $168,313.08 

New  York,  Great  Britain,  and  Gtermany,  and  countries 

heyond ^20.127.99 

Philadelphia,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland 1.10 

Boston,  Great  HrUain,  andlreland 1,505.79 

New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Key  West. 
New  Orh-ans,  and  San  Francisco,  West  Indies,  Central 

and  South  America,  Mexico,  etc 74,688,06 

Boston  and  Nova  Scotia 790.72 

Upper  Pacific  coast 1,473.10 

San  Francisco,  China,  Japan,  Farther  India,  Australia, 

and  South  Sea  Islands 59,563,31 

Boston  and  West  Coast  of  Africa .90 

Expenses  of  Government  mail  agent  at  Panama 853. 59 

Total  foreign  mail , 521,316.64 

Total  transportation  accrued 34,693,888.39 

The  amoant  credited  to  '*  tjransportation  accrued ''  and 
charged  to  mail  contractors  for  ovcrcrcdits,  being  for 
fines  and  deductions,  was     256,757.26 

The  amouu t  of  fines  and  deductions  remitted  was 66, 482. 68 

Not  amount  of  fines  and  deductions ^ 190,274.53 

Net  amount  of  ^' transportation  accrued" 34,503,613.81 

The  amount  paid  during  the  year  was 32,416,^^2.21 

Excess  of '^ transportation  accrued'' 2,086.731.60 

PACIFIC  BAILBOAD  SERVICE. 

Incladed  in  the  above  amoant  of  "transportation  accrued"  are  the 
following  balances  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  over  Pacific  rail- 
roads, which  have  been  certified  to  the  Eegjister  of  the  ^easury.  The 
amount  is  not  charged  to  the  appropriation  for  "inland  transporta- 
tion, railroads,"  and  is  not^tiii«c«loife^w\\x^^m  the  total  of  transporta- 
tion paid. 
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Etegnlar  serrice,  1889 : 

Union  Pacific  Railway  CompaDy  (old  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Line), aided $419,883.36 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  (old  Kansas  Pacific 
Line),  aided  portion 69,533,88 

Lines  operated,  leased,  or  controlled  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company,  non-aided  portion 328, 763. 42 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided  portion 806, 452. 76 

Sionx  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided  por- 
tion          9,451.00 

11,134,064.42 

Use  of  postal  oars,  1889 : 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  (old  Union  Pacific 

Railroad  Line),  aided |74, 695. 83 

Lines  operated,  leased,  or  controlled  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company,  non-aided 6, 213. 36 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided 37, 407. 72 

Sionx  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided 1, 272. 00 

1119, 58a  91 

Regular  service,  previous  years : 

Lines  leased  or  controlled  by  the*  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  non-aided,  1888 1,289.78 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided,  1887 250. 78 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  (old  Kansas  Line), 

aided,  1888 217.42. 

1, 757. 98 

Total  Pacific  railroad  service  not  paid 1,255,431.31 

Amounts  previously  reported  "certified  to  the  Register  of  the  Treas- 
ury," charged  back  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  (See  letter 
of  June  23,  1887.) 

Regular  service,  1887 : 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided $4, 676. 12 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  non-aided 681. 19 

15,357.31 

Use  of  postal  cars,  1887 : 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided 649. 12 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  non-aided 119. 66 

768. 78 

Regular  service,  1888 :  ' 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided 9,4.51. 00 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  non- aided 1, 265. 48 

10,716.48 

Use  of  postal  cars,  1888 : 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  aided 1, 186. 10 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  non-aided 283. 75 

1,469.85 

Total  to  be  paid 18,312.42 

STATEMENT  OF  PAYMENTS  TO  AND  COLLECTIONS  FROM  LATE  POST- 
MASTERS. 

Amount  collected  daring  the  year  from  late  postmasters $86, 526. 27 

Amount  charged  to  suspense 10,261.50 

Amount  charged  to  bad  and  compromise  debts 27, 771. 40 

$124, 559. 17 

Amount  paid  during  the  year  to  late  postmasters 149, 329. 05 

Amount  credited  to  suspense 7, 753. 78 

Amount  credited  to  bad  and  compromlHO  debts 2,682.86 

159, 765. 69 

Amount  remaining  due  postmasters  becoming  late  during  the  fiscal  vear 

ended  June  30, 1889 .',,.,      »Ki^'SiX,^s^ 
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STATEMENT  OF  POSTAL   ACCOUNTS    OP  LATE    POSTMASTERS  IN  SUIT 

ON  JUNE  30,  1889. 

Amonnt  of  postal  acconnts  of  late  postmasters  in  suit  on 
Jnne30,1888 $250,355,28 

Amount  of  postal  accounts  of  late  postmasters  submitted  for 
suit  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889 C5, 455. 43 

$315,810.71 

Amount  of  postal  account-s  of  late  postmasters  collected  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889 9,476.09 

Amount  of  postal  acconnts  of  late  postmasters  othervrise  set- 
tled during  fiscal  year  ended  Juno  30,  1889 8, 938. 35  t 

18,414.44 

Balance  of  postal  accounts  of  late  postmasters  remaining  in  suit  on 
June  30, 1889 297,396.27 

Amount  of  interest  and  costs  collected  in  suits  against  late  postmasters 
and  sureties  on  postal  acconnts  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1889 $1,137.68 

•••••••  • 

Very  respectfally, 

T.  B.  Coulter, 

Auditor. 
Hon.  John  Wanamas:er, 

Postmaster  Oenerah 


No.  17. — Becapitulation  of  net  revenue, 

Rovenne  on  domestic  money -order  transactions $583, 864. 70 

Revenue  on  postal-note  transactions 127,909.45 

Reyenuo  on  transactions  with — 

Canada §15,128.74 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 27,881.39 

Germany 39.458.72 

Switzerland 12,620.86 

Italy -, 24,799.07 

France 5,290.88 

Jamaica 489.02 

New  Zealand 196.73 

New  South  Wales 231.41 

Victoria •. 208.73 

Belgium 950.36 

Portugal- 67.13 

Tasmania 23.10 

Windward  Islands 296.06 

Japan 193.31 

Cape  Colony 32.29 

Hawaiian  Kingdom 297.26 

Queensland 53.13 

Leeward  Islands 59.05 

Netherlands 421.82 

Denmark 223.15 


128, 922. 21 


Less  loss  on  transactions  with — 

Sweden $1,737.22 

Norway 1,254.33 


2,991.55 


125. 930. 6G 


Total  rovcnuo ,.* 787,804.?fl 
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LMlen. 
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6B,V(M.1A1 
J3,9§a.8TU 
3.337,728 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


DbPAETMENT  of  AaBIOXJLTUEB, 

Office  of  ths  SsoBSTABTy 
Wa%hingUm^  D.  0.^  October  26, 1889. 

To  the  President  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  my  first  annual  report  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  first  report  issued  under  the  newly 
constituted  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  assumed  the  duties  of  my  ofQce  March  7, 1889,  or  twenty-six  days 
after  the  approval  of  the  law  creating  an  Executive  Department  of  what 
had  theretofore  been  a  Bureau,  in  executive  sense,  of  the  Government. 
The  Department  had  reached  an  important  epoch  in  its  history.  For 
years  there  had  been  a  demand  on  the  part  of  a  large  migority  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  that  that  Department  at  the  seat  of  government 
which  was  organized  to  represent  their  interests  should  be  clothed  with 
the  same  dignity  and  power  that  other  Executive  Departments  had, 
and  that  it  should  have  its  influence  in  national  affairs  and  be  recog- 
nized in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  this  time  upon  the  past  growth 
of  this  institution ;  how  there  have  been  assigned  to  it  from  time  to  time 
additional  duties  and  power,  until  now,  when  it  comes  forward  as  a  com- 
pleted wing  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  entitled  to  its 
ftdl  share  of  attention  and  protection,  and  needing  at  this  time  careful 
and  intelligent  effort  in  order  that  the  foundation  now  ready  to  be  laid 
shall  be  the  commencement  of  a  great  and  lasting  Department,  well 
fitted  to  extend  its  usefulness  over  a  great  agricoltural  domain.  I 
deemed  it  my  first  duty,  therefore,  to  give  particular  attention  to  such 
a  re-a4justment  of  the  current  affairs  of  the  Department  as  should 
make  it  better  conform  to  its  new  relations  under  the  law,  and  then  to 
give  careful  thought  to  the  formulation  of  plans  for  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  new  Department.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  duties  which  have  fallen  to  m^  m  ^3!o2y^  x^^gasL^^^^^sL 
do  I  thinl:  that  I  shall  overstate  those  to  wMoYl  1  cibfiSl  \isi^x^l«^* 
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At  the  very  beginning  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  appropria- 
tions made  for  the  operations  of  the  Dopartn^nt  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  were  those  based  upon  the  old  organization  of  the  Department, 
and  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  a  single  anticipated  want  of  the 
Department  in  its  new  field  of  duty.  Therefore  my  first  efforts  had  to 
be  restricted  to  the  study  and  formulation  of  plans  for  reorganization; 
to  the  systematizing  of  the  records  of  the  Department;  to  the  consoU- 
dation,  so  far  as  possible  under  one  head,  of  work  of  one  character 
but  being  conducted  in  different  divisions  of  the  Department;  to  the 
formulation  of  a  better  system  for  the  faithful  accounting  of  public 
property,  and  in  general  the  application  of  business-like  principles 
throughout  the  Department.  I  have  performed  this  duty  while  await- 
ing the  meeting  of  Congress,  when  its  attention  might  be  called  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  to  the  urgent  need  of 
immediate  attention. 

Again,  I  found  that  during  the  growth  of  the  Department  to  which  I 
have  heretofore  referred,  no  adequate  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
mean  time  for  additional  space  to  meet  its  rapidly-increasing  needs.  The 
building  it  occupies  was  erected  many  years  ago,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
future  of  the  Department  was  problematical,  and  when  its  needs  could 
not  be  anticipated.  I  found  clerks  crowded  into  rooms  and  subject  to 
discomforts  and  inconveniences.  I  have  found  two  branches  of  two  dis- 
tinct divisions  crowded  into  one  small  room ;  records  and  books  lying 
about  upon  tables  and  chairs  for  want  of  sufficient  wall  space  to  accom- 
modate cases  for  their  proper  care  and  preservation;  the  chemical 
laboratory  crowded  into  a  damp,  illy- ventilated,  and  wholly  unsuitable 
basement,  originally  intended  no  doubt  for  storage  purposes,  and  its 
work  in  certain  investigations  restricted  because  of  the  offensive  fumes 
from  sueh  analyses,  and  because  of  the  dangers  to  human  life  and  limb 
from  explosions  of  gases  and  other  causes;  and,  in  a  word,  there  was  a 
complete  want  of  that  systematic  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  public 
business  which  ought  to  obtain  in  every  well-conducted  office. 

REORGANIZATION. 

The  immediate  wants  of  the  Department  then,  are,  first,  appropria- 
tions which  must  be  made  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Department 
to  the  country,  which  I  deem  urgent ;  and,  second,  a  laboratory  to  be 
erected  on  the  Department  grounds,  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  im- 
portanj;  investigations  which  cannot  now  be  undertaken.  This  building 
should  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  earliest  practicable  day.  To  it  I 
could  remove  certain  scientific  divisions  and  thus  get  much  needed  re- 
lief in  the  main  building.  In  the  mean  time,  I  respectfully  and  urgently 
recommend  that  there  be  given  me  authority  to  rent  some  suitable  build* 
iug  in  this  city  to  which  divisions  of  the  Department  can  be  removed  in 
order  to  temporarily  reWev^  tti^  Ti^c.^^\\.^  ^VSrSol  ^^iiftouts  me. 
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Pending  this  necessary  legislation  I  propose  to  complete  plans, 
already  formalated,  for  aceorganization  of  this  Department,  a  portion 
of  which  I^as  been  anticipated  in  my  estimates  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  These  estimates  show  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  last 
year.  Deducting  the  $630,000  appropriated  directly  to  the  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  the  country,  there  is  left  for  the  Department's  needs 
11,359,000,  an  amount  which  should  not  be  measured  by  the  past,  but 
rather  by  what  a  great  agricultural  country  should  pay  at  this  time 
toward  sustaining,  protecting,  and  promoting  a  calling  which  lies  at  the 
foandation  of  its  prosperity  and  power. 

In  other  civilized  countries,  and  especially  in  the  newer  countries  of 
the  world,  among  whom  we  are  finding  our  most  vigorous  competitors, 
work  analogous  to  that  covered  by  this  Department  is  prosecuted  with 
a  liberality  and  energy  which,  while  it  commands  our  respect,  should 
not  fail  to  serve  as  a  warning  that  we  ourselves  must  do  our  full  duty 
in  this  matter  if  we  expect  to  maintain  our  proud  pre-eminence  as  the 
leading  agricultural  country  of  the  world.  Our  sister  republics  in  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  America  and  the  Empire  of  Brazil  have  with  few 
exceptions  been  devoting  their  best  efforts,  aided  by  liberal  appropria- 
tions,  to  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture,  and  this  with  marked 
success.  To  the  north  of  us  Canada,  which  has  for  years  possessed  a 
department  of  agriculture,  has  been  working  with  creditable  zeal  on 
the  same  lines,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  British  colonies. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  older  countries  of  the  world,  we  find  a 
British  department  of  agriculture,  recently  established,  with  an  annual 
appropriation  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  at  its  command,  while  the 
same  x>ower  combines  Anglo-Saxon  energy  with  the  paternal  govern- 
ment of  the  Latin  races  in  its  efforts  to  develop  in  India  and  in  Egypt 
agricultural  products  commensurate  to  their  teeming  population  and 
soil  fertility.  Germany  annually  expends  $2,850,000  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. Brazil  appropriated  in  1885-'86  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  her  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works,  and  Russia  more  than 
fourteen  millions  for  agriculture  and  mines  for  the  same  period.  France 
appropriated  in  1886  more  than  eight  million  dollars  for  her  agricult- 
ure alone,  and  Austria  more  than  four  millions  during  the  same  year. 

It  is  my  desire  to  organize  the  Department  upon  even  a  broader  plane 
than  these  and  other  countries  have  established.  To  do  so  will  require 
time  and  patience  and  that  share  of  encouragefkient  and  support  which 
I  trust  Congress  will  give  to  the  Department  and  to  the  efforts  of  its 
ofQicers. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 

Among  the  features  of  the  new  law  applying  to  this  Department  was 
a  provision  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    Thanks  to  the 
wisdom  of  your  choice  in  the  selection  for  this  x>osition  of  a  gentleman 
combining  a  large  experience  in  public  affa\ta  mt\i  Sb  \Xioxwx\gsi>Kass^V 
edge  ofacieutiftc  agricoiture  and  trained  exTOu\iw^  «WiX\X»^  ^^>aaN^\i^^^ 
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enabled  to  meet  a  want  that  has  long  existed  in  the  Department,  and 
to  take  one  of  the  most  important  steps  toward  its  reorganization.  I 
have  divided  the  Department  into  two  grand  divisions,  one  embracing 
all  those  divisions,  branches,  and  sections  which  involve  more  partion- 
larly  administrative  and  e:$:ecative  features,  and  which  have  been 
retained  under  my  personal  supervision,  and  the  other  embracing  those 
divisions  which  are  engaged  purely  in  scientific  investigationa,  which 
have  been  assigned  to  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary.  Thia  plan  of 
reorganization  has  been  in  operation  for  some  months,  and  its  advan- 
tage in  the  administration  of  the  Department's  affairs  is  plainly  evident 

PUBLIOATIONS. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  forced  upon  me  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  valuable  work  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Department  in  its 
application  to  the  economy  of  agriculture,  was  the  absolute  necessity 
for  prompt  and  effectual  means  of  reaching  the  class  the  Depigment 
was  primarily  designed  to  serve,  ««  «.,  the  farmers.  The  very  essence 
of  the  duties  devolving  on  this  Department  of  the  Government  is  that 
its  results  shall  be  promptly  made  available  to  the  public  by  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  publication.  Time  and  expense,  ability  and  experi- 
ence, lavished  on  the  work  of  this  Department,  can  have  no  practical 
results  unless  we  can  lay  their  conclusions  promptly  before  the  people 
who  need  them. 

The  frequent  issue  of  special  bulletins  from  the  various  divisions  relat- 
ing to  the  work  undertaken  by  them,  instead  of  awaiting  the  issue  of  the 
annual  report,  already  too  bulky  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  conceive  it 
to  be  designed,  meets  with  my  unqualified  approval,  and  I  propose  to 
greatly  extend  this  practical  method  of  intercommunication  between 
the  Department  and  its  constituents.  To  reach  the  farmers  of  the 
country  effectuaUy,  however,  even  more  is  needed  than  the  issue  of 
frequent  bulletins  in  editions  of  5,000  or  10,000  copies.  Many  of  thew 
are  essentially  and  unavoidably  scientific  and  the  careful  record  oi 
scientific  investigations  by  scientific  men,  the  value  of  whose  conda-' 
sions  must  necessarily  bear  the  scrutiny  of  scientific  investigators  the 
world  over.  The  elimination  of  all  scientific  terms  and  language  firom 
such  reports  is  impossible,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  feasible  and 
essential  that  all  practi(5al  conclusions  arrived  at,  as  the  result  of  scien- 
tific observation  or  investigation,  must  be  so  expressed  as  to  be  readily 
understood  by  all  ordinarily  intelligent  people  of  average  education. 

Again,  as  to  the  number  of  copies  required  and  the  methods  adopted 
for  their  circulation,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  reach  every  farmer  on 
the  nearly  5,000,000  farms  of  the  United  States  with  all  the  bulletins 
emanating  from  this  Department,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  every  bnlletia 
should  reach  every  farmer.  Farming  is  becoming  more  and  moie 
differentiated,  not  only  mt/o  m«vn  ^\N\svovi^  \i^V\s^VV5  <^teated  by  Bmitir 
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aons  CU3  to  dimate  and  soil,  bat  into  minor  divisions  or  specialties  due 
to  the  larger  experience,  the  higher  degree  of  skill  required  in  the  pres- 
ent day  to  enable  a  farmer  to  prosecute  his  work  successfully,  and  to 
which  but  very  few  men  can  attain  in  more  than  one  or  two  specialties 
or  branches  of  farming.  Herein  we  And  another  strong  argument  fbr 
the  diffusion  of  the  results  of  our  Department  work  in  the  form  of  spe- 
cial bulletins,  convenient  in  form,  promptly  printed,  and  easily  distrib- 
uted. 

The  points  to  be  covered  in  this  direction  may  then  be  thus  briefly 
summarized : 

(1)  Frequent  publication  of  the  results  of  scientific  work  in  the 

various  divisions,  in  the  form  of  special  bulletins. 

(2)  The  observance,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  such  language  as  will 

render  the  contents  of  each  bulletin  available  to  the  average 
layman. 

(3)  A  method  of  distribution  which  will  secure  the  circulation  of 

the  Department  bulletins  among  those  who  will  make  practi- 
cal  use  of  them.  * 

(4)  The  widespread  publication  of  the  practical  conclusions  of  the 

scientific  observations  or  investigations  undertaken  in  the  vari- 
ous divisions,  in  a  brief  form  and  plain  terms  and  on  a  scale 
so  extensive  as  to  practically  reach  all  the  farmers  of  this 
country. 

To  accomplish  these  four  main  objects  I  last  July  established  a 
division  in  charge  of  a  gentleman  having  special  experience  and  quali- 
fications fqr  such  work,  and  who  will  have  general  supervision  of  all 
the  publications  issued  by  the  Department. 

With  a  view  to  carrying  out  as  far  as  possible  the  fourth  proposition^ 
upon  which  I  lay  particular  stress,  the  plan  adopted,  and,  as  results  so 
fax  show,  with  gratifying  success,  has  been  to  prepare  advance  sheets 
of  every  bulletin  or  other  publication  about  to  be  issued,  such  advance 
sheets  comprising  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  work  recorded  in  the  bulletin 
and  giving  the  conclusions  arrived  at  which  may  serve  as  practical  sug- 
gestions to  the  farmers.  These  advance  sheets  are  furnished  to  the 
press  associations,  to  all  agricultural  and  many  other  weekly  papers, 
to  agricultural  writers,  and  any  journalists  knd  editors  applying  for 
them.  In  this  way,  during  the  fifteen  weeks  ending  October  31,  no  less 
than  eighteen  such  synopses  or  r6sum6s  were  distributed  as  above.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  papers  generally  and 
the  press  as  a  whole  have  shown  a  most  commendable  disposition  to 
oo-operatQ  with  the  Department  in  its  efforts  to  keep  the  farmers  in 
formed  as  to  all  that  may  be  of  practical  service  to  them.  In  some 
oases  a  careful  note  kept  of  tlie  newspapers  publishing  such  advance 
sheets,  apart  from  those  covered  by  the  press  associations,  indicate  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  over  1,000|000  copies. 
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A  moment's  consideration  will  show  the  valae  of  a  plan  by  which 
the  benefits  of  a  bulletin  reaching^  5,000  or  10,000  copies,  jmd  that  by 
means  of  a  circulation  dragging  along  through  many  months,  are  com- 
municated immediately  to  a  circle  of  readers  aggregating  over  three 
million  persons,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  our  entire  adult  farming  popu- 
lation. Indeed  this  plan  virtually  covers  the  entire  field,  for  the  farmer 
who  does  not  read  some  paper  devoted  to  his  calling  is  practically  be- 
yond the  reach  o^  intelligent  effort  on  his  behalf.  It  moreover  invites 
appUcation  for  special  balletins  in  advance  of  their  pubbcation  by  io- 
terested  parties,  an  important  consideration,  for  in  the  giving  of  valu- 
able information  "  he  gives  twice  who  gives  promptly.'' 

The  work  of  the  new  division  in  the  review  of  the  bulletins  and  other 
publications  issued  by  the  Department,  is  sufilciently  indicated  by  the 
list  of  such  publications  forming  a  part  of  this  report 

The  work  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  several  divisions  of  this 
Department  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  I  will  here  present  for 
your  information  a  r6sum6  of  what  each  is  doing  in  its  eispecial  sphere. 
In  conjunction  therewith  I  also  lay  before  you  an  outline  of  my  plans 
for  extending  the  work  of  these  divisions,  increasing  their  facility  and 
enlarging  their  usefulness,  plans  which  I  consider  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  work  which  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Department  to 
undertake. 

DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS. 

This  branch  of  the  Department  service,  relating  to  national  resources 
and  their  development,  to  rural  production  and  to  distribution  and  con- 
sumption, is  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  utmost  importance. ,  To  aid  in 
the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  there  are  over  11,000  volunteer 
correspondents,  and  a  i)aid  corps  of  agents  in  as  many  States  as  the 
limited  appropriation  allows  the  Department  to  maintain.  These  con- 
duct a  parallel  investigatiou,  by  States,  for  verification  and  extension 
of  the  data  communicated  by  the  regular  corps.  What  the  system 
most  lacks  at  present  is  the  ability  to  maintain  a  paid  statistical  agent 
in  every  State.  I  would  therefore  urge  the  necessity  of  restoring,  or 
even  increasing,  the  original  appropriation  for  collection  of  statistics, 
which  has  been  reduced  during  the  past  four  years,  to  render  it  x>ossi- 
ble  to  carry  out  the  requirement  for  employing  State  agents  for  local 
investigations  in  every  State,  and  for  collection  of  such  specific  statis- 
tics as  can  not  be  obtained  through  the  voluntary  effort  of  our  public- 
spirited  farmers. 

The  office  receives  current  official  statistics  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  files,  records,  co-ordinates,  and  elaborates  such  data  for  cur- 
rent publication  and  special  use.  These  documents  are  both  printed 
and  written  in  all  languages,  in  divers  weights  and  measures,  and 
values  represented  by  the  coins  of  the  world.  Their  receipt  is  necessa- 
riJj  irregular,  coming  fromiiea.t  a\idd\Etaut  parts  of  the  globe,  freighted 
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with  news  of  crops  ripening  in  every  month  of  the  year.  There  is  great 
difference  in  the  promptaess  of  their  preparation  and  in  the  degree  of 
their  accuracy,  while  many  minor  countries  possess  no  statistical  sys* 
terns.  These  facts  suggest  the  extent  of  the  work  and  the  difficulty  of 
its  efficient  performance. 

The  work  consists  of  the  preparation  of  reports,  investigation  of 
industrial  problems,  collation  of  comparative  international  statements, 
responses  to  inquiries  from  foreign  legations,  from  members  of  Con- 
gress, from  rural  and  commercial  bodies,  and  from  editors  and  other 
publicists  seeking  information  for  immediate  publication. 

During  the  past  year  the  official  published  reports  have  included  the 
mon^thly  series  prepared  by  the  Statistician,  the  annual  report  of  sta- 
tistics in  the  volume  of  Department  reports  published  by  Congress, 
and  an  album  of  agricultural  statistics.  The  latter  is  the  initial  publi- 
cation of  9  series  of  graphic  illustrations  of  agricultural  statistics  which 
has  been  demanded  by  educators  and  agricultural  writers  tor  years,  as 
a  means  of  popularizing  such  statistics. 

The  material  furnished  to  officials  of  this  and  other  countries,  indus- 
trial and  commercial  organizations,  editors,  and  writers,  in  manuscript 
form,  has  been  scarcely  less  voluminous  than  the  publications. 

The  crop-reporting  system,  which  has  been  copied  in  many  foreign 
countries,  and,  in  its  main  features,  by  our  State  statistical  bureaus, 
while  approximate  and  valuable,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  discredited 
by  the  popular  acceptance  of  its  results  as  exact  in  precision  and  abso- 
lute in  authority.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  the  con- 
clusions of  a  thorough  census,  though  they  may  be  far  better  than  the 
work  of  a  poor  census ;  that  they  are  the  consolidations  of  local  esti- 
mates of  agricultural  experts,  and  are  intended  as  a  foil  to  the  inter- 
ested, biased,  and  untruthful  statements  that  speculators  issue  to  mislead 
their  victims.  It  is  recognized  that  producers,  consumers,  forwarders, 
and  dealers  iu  actual  grain  have  a  common  interest  in  learning  the 
exact  truth  of  production. 

The  monthly  crop  reports  of  the  Statistican  are  now  limited  to 
statistical  correspondents  and  writers  for  the  press,  the  brief  tele- 
graphic sumpiary  sent  out  on  the  10th  of  each  month  being  so  sent  out 
through  the  press  associations.  My  present  purpose  is,  that  hereafter, 
at  least  during  the  crop  season,  a  more  extended  summary  of  each 
forthcoming  report  shall  be  prepared,  in  advance  of  its  regular  circula- 
tion, of  which  a  large  edition  may  be  printed  for  transmission  to  agri- 
cultural and  other  weekly  papers,  to  postmasters,  farmers,  and  any 
others  who  desire  to  receive  it. 

THIS  year's  CROPS. 

The  statistical  records  of  the  season  indicate  an  average  yield  of  cere- 
als, a  full  supply  of  meats  of  all  kinds,  and  a  cotton  crov}  ad^o^^^ 
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for  all  demands.  Potfktoes  have  received  some  injury  from  rot,  which 
has  been  more  prevalent  in  the  East  than  in  the  West  Fruits  have 
been  produced  in  only  moderate  abundance,  apples  especially  yielding 
sparsely  in  the  more  favorable  locations,  and  producing  scarcely  a  third 
of  a  fall  crop.  The  increase  in  variety  of  fruits  and  in  area  occupied, 
in  Oalifornia  and  Florida,  is  yearly  enlarging  our  resources  and  in  some 
directions  limiting  importation  of  subtropical  kinds. 

The  great  crop  of  American  arable  culture,  corn,  is  larger  in  breadth 
this  year  than  ever  before,  comprising  more  than  half  the  area  of  all 
cereals,  and  representing  three-fourths  of  all  the  maize  grown  in  the 
world.  It  promises  slightly  more  than  an  average  yield,  which  has 
been  about  26  bushels  per  acre.  Though  slow  in  germination  and  early 
growth,  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  from  excess  of  moisture  and 
low  temperature,  the  season  was  long  and  fix>sts  late,  with  freedom 
from  droughts  except  in  local  and  very  limited  areas. 

The  production  of  wheat  has  for  several  years  been  so  large  as  to 
reduce  the  price  to  a  point  so  low  as  to  discourage  growers.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  demand,  since  1880,  due  to  increase  of  popula- 
tion, of  70,000,000  bushels,  and  a  decline  in  foreign  demand  of  about 
65,000,000  bushels.  The  exportation  of  1880-'8I  was  186,321,514  bush- 
els, in  wheat  and  flour;  the  average  for  eight  years  since  has  been 
121,300,638  bushels.  This  country  still  supplies  the  larger  j^aitt  of 
the  European  deficiency,  which  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  period  of 
poor  European  harvests  about  ten  years  ago.  The  present  crop  will 
be  a  full  average  (between  12  and  13  measured  bushels  per  acre),  but 
the  quality  is  below  an  average,  with  lower  weight  and  bread-making 
capacity.  There  is  an  ample  supply,  however,  for  all  probable  Euro- 
pean demands,  though  deficient  yields  elsewhere  should  tend  to  sustain 
if  not  to  ailvance  prices. 

The  product  of  cotton  approximated  closely  7,000,000  bales  for  the 
first  time  in  1884.  The  crops  of  1887  and  1888  each  attained  about  the 
same  volume,  and  that  of  1889  has  a  slightly  increased  area,  while  the 
October  percentage  of  condition  was  somewhat  higher  than  last  year, 
giving  promise  of  another  large  crop.  Yet  it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
late,  subject  to  unusual  injury  from  possible  early  frosts,  and  therefore 
as  yet  uncertain  in  its  rate  of  production.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  this  product  still  meets  with  ample  demand  and  maintains  its  value 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  production  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  the  world's  consumption  having  nearly  doubled  within  thirty  years. 
There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  loss  of  this  supremacy  in  cotton 
growing. 

The  necessity  of  economy  in  meat  production  has  stimulated  greatly 
the  production  of  hay  and  dried  forage,  and  the  extension  of  the  silo 
system,  which  has  been  encouraged  by  the  demand  for  succulent  feed, 
in  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  roots,  has  greatly  enlaiip:ed  the  variety  and 
volume  of  feeding  material.    In  th^b  arid  regions  alfalfa  has  absorbed  a 
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eonsiderable  area  of  irrigated  lands,  and  is  assaming  large  proportions 
in  the  crop  distribution  of  those  areas.  The  increase  of  forage  and  hay 
is  relatively  greater  in  the  South  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  country, 

THE  BOOKY  MOUNTAIN  BEaiON.    - 

The  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Eocky  Mountain  districts  has 
been  very  rapid  of  late,  and  is  full  of  promise  for  the  immediate  future* 
Millions  of  acres  are  already  under  legation,  with  results  more  cer- 
tain and  satisfactory  than  in  States  solely  dependent  on  current  rain- 
fall, Few  enterprises  are  in  progress,  and  Government  surveys  for 
highland  reservoirs  have  been  initiated.  Already  the  value  of  the 
products  of  agriculture  on  the  Pacific  coast,  if  not  in  Colorado,  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  system,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  products 
of  mining.  The  Division  of  Statistics,  under  my  directiou,  is  investigat- 
ing these  resources  and  measuring  their  development,  with  all  the  facili- 
ties at  its  command.  The  results  will  surprise  the  Eastern  States  with 
new  views  of  the  wealth  and  progress  of  the  Great  American  Desert 
of  the  recent  past. 

The  work  of  this  division  is  presenting  to  the  world  the  marvelous 
results  of  our  agriculture,  which  supplies  our  rapidly -increasing  popu- 
lation with  rations  greatly  in  excess,  in  quantity  and  variety,  of  any 
other  nation  on  the  globe,  and  appropriates  a  larger  surplus,  both  in 
volume  and  proportion,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  foreign  markets 
than  any  other  country  is  able  to  spare. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  Statistics  by  statesmen,  publicists,  and  statisticians  of  this  country, 
and  to  acknowledge  similar  high  commendations  from  prominent  foreign 
editors,  and  from  executive  statistical  officers  of  foreign  Governments, 
some  of  whom  have  recently  declared  the  body  of  agricultural  statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  the  best  in 
the  world. 

It  is  proposed,  in  response  to  repeated  inquiries,  to  give  special 
attention  to  local  statistics,  to  concise  yet  comprehensive  agricultural 
surveys  of  States  and  Territories,  which  will  give  a  fair  and  ftill  show- 
ing of  natural  resources  and  their  development,  without  coloring  from 
local  pride  or  pecuniary  interest,  and  yet  appreciative  of  natural  ad- 
vantages only  partially  improved.  It  is  desirable  that  local  capabilities 
should  be  accurately  presented,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  those 
who  discredit  the  extravagances  of  immigration  solicitors  and  land 
speculators.  The  plain  truth  is  quite  as  much  as  the  eastern  inquirer 
can  be  induced  to  accept.  It  is  regretted  that  available  means  will 
only  suffice  for  a  beginning  of  this  work,  which  should  be  presented 
hereafter  more  rapidly  and  promptly  as  statistical  appropriations  efhall 
warrant. 

It  is  my  intention  next  year  to  make  an  effort,  through  the  medUun. 
of  our  numerous  county  statistical  coTt^poTiflL'eii\»^\»  \stoi.^X^^ 
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partment  into  closer  toach  with  the  farming  community  at  the  county 
fairs  held  throughout  the  country.  At  a  trifling  expense  these  county 
statistical  agents  should  be  enabled  to  attend  their  several  county 
fairs,  armed  with  a  commission  to  report  to  this  Department  as  to  the 
character  and  extent  of  their  exhibits,  both  of  field  products  and  live 
stock,  the  amount  of  premiums  conferred,  manner  of  judging,  etc  At 
the  same  time  these  agents  would  be  authorized  to  secure  for  this  De- 
partment, as  far  as  practicable,  samples  of  the  finest  exhibits  of  field 
products,  thus  furnishing  the  mo*bt  tangible  evidences  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  products  and  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  all  sections  of 
the  country.  An  immense  amount  of  time  and  money  is  expended  in 
the  aggregate  upon  these  county  fairs.  To  what  extent  they  may  be 
made  subservient  to  the  diities  of  this  Department  is  necessarily  a 
matter  of  speculation,  but  I  am  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  endeavor- 
ing to  utilize  these  gatherings  in  some  such  way  as  I  have  indicated. 
Everything  that  leads  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  between  the 
Department  and  the  farmers  throughout  the  country  must  be  mutually 
advantageous. 

DIVISION  OF  ENTOMOLOGT. 

The  results  of  the  labors  of  this  Division  have  been  of  great  im- 
portance, and  in  no  direction  more  than  in  the  outcome  of  the  effort  to 
import  the  parasites  and  natural  enemies  of  the  Fluted  Scale  insect  of 
California.  The  entomologist,  after  careful^  investigation,  satisfied  him- 
self that  this  insect,  which  of  late  years  has  so  seriously  affected  or- 
ange culture  in  southern  California,  was  a  native  of  Australia  and  was 
comparatively  harmless  there,  owing  to  the  natural  enemies  which  kept 
it  in  check  and  which  had  not  been  imported  into  this  country  with  it 
Efforts,  through  correspondence,  to  import  on%  of  the  parasites  that 
had  been  studied  proved  but  partially  successful,  and  the  Department 
was  anxions  to  take  advantage  of  the  Melbourne  Exposition  to  have 
agents  visit  Australia  with  the  express  object  of  helping  to  import 
these  enemies  of  the  Scale  alive.  Accordingly,  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  Department  of  State  whereby  two  of  the  salaried  agents 
of  the  Entomological  Division  were  to  be  sent  to  Australia,  the  one 
with  instructions  to  report  on  and  send  over  the  enemies  of  the  Scale 
insect,  the  other  to  report  to  Mr.  McCoppin,  commissioner  to  the  Mel- 
bourne Exposition,  on  the  agricultural  features  of  the  exposition,  the 
State  Department  defraying  their  expenses. 

The  results  of  this  undertaking  have  more  than  justified  the  most  san- 
guine anticipations.  Several  of  the  parasites  have  been  introduced  and 
acclimated,  while  one  of  the  predaceous  insects  thus  imported,  viz.,  a 
lady-bird  ( VedoUa  cardinalis  Mulsant),  has  increased  so  enormously  and 
is  so  active  an  enemy  of  the  scale  that  several  important  orchards  have 
already  been  completely  freed  from  the  pest  by  its  agency,  and  de- 
iSpondency  has  given  way  to  Yiop^  ^\i^  ^v)\i^^^w<c/Q^  amon(^  California 
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orangc-groirers.    This  result  famishes  a  most  striking  illustration  of 
wide-spread  benefit  resulting  from  sfiientific  investigation  and  effort. 

The  year  has  been  remarkable  for  'the  great  prevalence  of  blights, 
both  of  a  fungus  and  insect  nature.  The  most  serious  insect  outbreak 
of  the  year  was  the  appearance  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  wheat-fields 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Illinois  of  the  grain  aphis.  ^ 
This  insect  remained  in  the  fields  in  injurious  numbers  much  later  than 
in  ordinary  seasons,  and  the  result  has  been  considerable  shrinkage  of 
the  crop  in  the  infested  States.  This  'pest  has  been  carefully  studied 
and  data  have  been  collected  for  full  report. 

For  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  much  complaint  from  the 
orange-growers  of  Florida  of  a  new  pest  in  the  shape  of  a  leaf-mite 
which  causes  an  injurious  shedding  of  the  foliage  in  the  winter,  and 
which  has  made  its  appearance  since  the  completion  of  the  special  in- 
vestigation of  the  insect  enemies  of  the  orange.  This  mite  has  been 
the  subject  of  special  investigation  during  th^  year. 

Much  time  has  already  been  given  to  the  thorough  investigation  of 
the  horn  fiy,  a  pest  to  homed  cattie  newly  imported  from  Europe. 
This  insect  was  first  noticed  in  this  country  rather  more  than  two  years 
ago  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  since  greatly  increas^  and 
spread  to  the  southward  along  the  Atlantic  States  until  it  has  now 
reached  southern  Virginia.  It  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  stock  and 
dairy  interests  of  the  localities  which  it  has  reached,  very  greatly  re- 
ducing the  condition  of  cattle  and  the  yield  of  milk.  The  complete  life 
history  has  been  followed  out  and  field  experiments  have  been  made 
which  result  in  establishing  satisfactory  remedies  and  preventives. 

The  publication  of  the  report  of  the  investigations  of  the  injury  to 
the  roots  of  peach  and  other  crops  in  Florida  by  swellings  caused  by 
eel-worms  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  on  account  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  illustrations,  but  it  has  now  been  published  as  Bulletin 
20  of  this  Division,  and  will  doubtless  prove  of  value  not  only  to  hor- 
ticulturists and  fruit-growers  in  the  South,  but  to  gardeners  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  as  allied  worms  are  found  throughout  our  entire 
territory. 

The  publications  of  the  Division  have  also  occupied  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  office  force.  The  periodical  bulletin,  Imect  lAft^ 
has  been  issued  regularly  every  month,  and  its  usefulness  and  popularity 
are  shown  by  the  great  demand  for  it.  The  wisdom,  which  has  never  been 
questioned,  of  establishing  this  means  of  communication  with  the  farm- 
ers and  working  entomologists  has  become  more  and  more  apparent, 
and  the  editing  and  oversight  of  its  monthly  numbers  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Entomologist^s  duties. 

The  Bibliography  of  Economic  Entomology  which  was  ordered  by 
Congress  in  July,  1S82,  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  extent  of  the 
work  made  it  advisable  to  publish  it  in  several  parts,  and  Parts  I^  IL^ 
and  in.  are  now  rapidly  going  throngli  tb^  pte^. 
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SHiK  CULTURB. 

The  interest  in  silk  coltnre  still  remains  nnabated.  The  corre- 
spondence in  no  other  Division  is  more  widespread  or  in  larger  proppr^ 
tions,  showing  a  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  success  is  possible. 
%There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  mulberry  tree  can  be  grown  and 
the  cocoon  produced  economically  in  a  large  area  of  this  country.  The 
&ct  that  this  culture,  up  to  the  [)roduotion  of  the  cocoon,  can  be  made 
largely  a  household  affair,  and  needs  no  large  expenditure  of  money, 
and  that  the  sums,  small  though  they  be,  realized  firom  the  sales  of 
cocoons,  would  be  a  blessing  to  innumerable  families,  an  inooioe  added 
to,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with,  the  regular  occupation  which 
provides  daily  support,  leads  me  to  desire  to  ^ntinue  the  work  as  laid 
down  by  Gongress.  The  real  question,  however,  is  the  market  for  the 
cocooDS,  which  need  to  be  reeled  before  the  silk  is  fit  for  the  spinner. 
In  competition  with  th6  ^and-reeling  of  other  countries  the  industry 
here  would  fail,  as  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  reeling  here  and 
the  cost  there  would  manifestly  be  deducted  from  the  price  paid  for  the 
cocoons,  and  would  so  reduce  their  market  price  as  to  discourage  the 
industry  of  raising  them. 

The  prime  effort  of  the  Department  in  this  work  is  properly  in  trying 
to  perfect  an  automatic  reel  that  shall  substitute  machinery  for  manual 
labor  in  reeling.  While  success  in  this  direction  is  not  yet  secured,  the 
prospects  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  make  me  hopeful  of  ultimate  good 
results.  Mr.  Philip  Walker  was  dispatched  to  Paris  a  few  months  ago 
with  instructions  to  study  fully  and  carefully  the  whole  subject  of  silk- 
culture,  especially  in  its  relation  to  our  own  efforts,  and  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  what  progress  and  improvements  are  being  made  abroad. 
He  has  not  yet  returned,  and  beyond  the  usual  annual  appropriation 
for  the  continuance  of  the  work  I  must  refrain  from  making  specific 
recommendations  until  I  have  before  me  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

CHEMICAL  DIVIBION. 

The  work  of  the  Ohemical  Division  has  been  vigorously  carried  on 
under  disadvantages  and  discomforts  to  which  I  have  heretofore  alluded. 
In  accordance  with  a  law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  an  extension  and  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  the 
adulteration  of  foods,  drugs,  liquors,  etc.,  the  division  has  completed 
two  parts  of  Bulletin  No.  13,  consisting  of  Part  4,  which  treats  of  lard 
and  its  adulteration,  and  Part  5,  which  treats  of  baking  powders,  their 
manufacture,  use,  and  chemical  composition.  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act  alluded  to,  I  shall,  in  due  time,  make  a  sepa- 
rate report  to  Congress  of  the  operations  of  this  division  under  the 
8&id  appropriation.  In  addition  to  these  investigations  very  complete 
analyses  have  been  made  oi  aotgYixxTa  %^ia^  \ft  ^\aXJC\^  >3wsct  ^^Iua 
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a  cattle-food,  and  investigations  have  also  been  made  upon  the  seeds 
of  calacanthns  growing  wild  in  the  mountains  of  ]^orth  Carolina^  and 
which  prove  very  poisonous  to  cattle  eating  them.  Fron)  these  seeds 
a  new  alkaloid  has  been  separat/cd  and  its  properties  described. 

Important  investigations  have  also*  been  carried  on  in  the  Chemical 
Division  to  determine  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  food  upon  the 
composition  of  butter.  These  results  have  proved  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est,  and  have  shown  that  the  quality  and  composition  of  the  butter  are 
greatly  inflnenceid  by  the  character  of  the  food  used. 

SORGHUM  AND  BEET  SUGAR. 

The  Chemical  Division  has  also  conducted  during  the  past  year  addi- 
tional experiments  looking  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum 
and  sugar  beets.  Chemical  laboratories  have  been  established  in  con- 
necti(A  with  sorghum  sugar  factories  at  Eio  Grande,  2^.  J.,  Morrisville, 
Ya.,  Kenner,  La.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  and  at  the  foUowiog  points  in 
Eomsas,  namely :  Sterling,  Ness  City,  Conway  Springs,  Attica,  Medi- 
cine Lodge,  Minneola,  Mead,  Arkalon,  and  Liberal.  The  results  of  the 
season's  work  are  not  yet  fully  collated,  but  a  general  idea  of  them  may 
be  expressed.  In  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  the  late,  wet  spring  and  the 
remarkably  wet  summer  prevented  the  maturity  of  the  cane,  and  thus 
prevented  the  successful  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  results  obtained 
in  Louisiana  were  of  a  mixed  character.  In  some  cases  considerable 
quantities  of  sugar  were  made  per  ton  of  cane;  in  one  instance  over  a 
hundred  pounds ;  while  in  other  instances  the  results  were  of  a  most 
disappointing  character.  The  results  of  the  experimental  work  at 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  were  also  of  a  discouraging  nature^  No  sugar  of 
any  consequence  was  made ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  while  as  far 
north  as  Cedar  Falls  molasses  may  be  made  with  profit,  it  is  probably 
too  fEur  north  to  permit  of  the  successful  manufacture  of  sugar  &om 
sorghum. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  in  Kansas  have  shown  that  in  the 
extreme  western  portion  of  the  State  the  season  proved  too  dry  for  the 
production  of  a  crop  of  sorghum  cane  suitable  for  sugar-making.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  west  and  south  of 
Wichita,  fine  crops  of  sorghum  cane  were  produced,  and  sugar  made  in 
such  quantities  as  to  foreshadow  the  financial  sitccess  of  the  industry  in 
those  localities  and  in  places  further  south.  The  general  result  of  the 
recent  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  carried 
on  by  the  Department  has  determined  the  localization  of  this  industry, 
in  jso  far  as  financial  success  is  concerned,  in  the  region  indicated  above. 
If  success  attend  the  sorghum-sugar  industry  in  the  future,  there  seems 
to  be  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  in  the  southern  part  of  Central 
Kansas  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Indian  Territory,  where  the  soil  Qjaj^ 
climate  are  similar  to  that  part  of  Kansas  meut\oxLfe(i,\\»  \sva»^  ^«^^ff»s5^ 
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flonrisb.  There  are,  perhaps,  also  other  parts  of  the  XToited  States  where 
similar  saccoss  conld  be  secured,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  pointed 
out. 

Important  process  has  also  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  de- 
velopment of  varieties  of  sorghum  contaihing  a  higher  content  of  avml- 
able  sugar  than  those  heretofore  grown.  These  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  at  Sterling,  Kans.,  and  at  College  Station,  Md.  Similar  ex- 
periments have  also  been  conducted  in  connection  with  the  mannfactor- 
ing  work  at  the  places  mentioned  above.  A  large  number  of  analyses 
have  been  made  during  the  last  year  and  the  present  season  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  for  planting  the  seed  of  those  varieties  and  indi- 
viduals whose  juices  show  the  highest  percentage  of  available  sugar. 
The  results  have  gone  far  enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  by  a  selection 
of  this  kind  a  permanent  improvement  can  be  secured.  It  is  certain 
that  should  the  sorghum-sugar  industry  prove  successful  the  growth 
of  the  seed  will  be  a  separate  business,  controlled  by  experts  and  Ai^rried 
on  under  those  conditions  most  favorable  to  tbe  production  of  the 
highest  content  of  sugar.  What  can  be  accomplished  in  this  line  has 
already  been  illustrated  with  the  sugar-beet,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  equally  favorable  results  can  be  secured  with  sorghum. 

In  regard  to  the  beet-sugar  industry,  experiments  have  been  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  growth  of  beets  and  in  the 
analyses  thereof.  Many  of  these  analyses  have  been  made  in  the  chem- 
ical division  of  the  Department  at  Washington,  and  show  that  there 
are  many  localities,  especially  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  United 
States  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  suitable  to  the  production  of  a  sugar 
beet  rich  in  saccharine  matter.  The  successful  experiments  in  beet- 
sugar  manufacture  in  California  have  created  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  various  parts  of  tbe  United  States  in  this  industry,  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  received  many  inquiries  for  information  on  this  point.  The 
chemical  division  is  now  collecting  material  for  a  full  report  on  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  Sta.tes,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  pub- 
lished early  the  coming  winter. 

BOTANICAL  DIVISION. 

Besides  the  general  scientific  work,  which  has  been  extensive,  the 
special  effort  of  the  Di«rision  has  been  directed  to  grasses  and  forage 
plants,  and  more  particularly  to  those  adapted  to  the  Southern  States 
and  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  the  West  A  grass  station  has 
been  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station  for  that  region  of  the  South,  and  one  is  being  established 
in  cooperation  with  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  which, with  the 
independent  grass  station  established  last  yea^  at  Garden  City,  Ean&, 
which  has  been  enlarged  and  more  fully  equipped,  inaugurates  the 
line  of  experiments  contem\)\2Aft&.  iox  Wife  ^xvi  re^on.  The  results  of 
tbe  yearns  work  inbotbLTeg\ona\i«^^\i^«^^'CD:\\\fe\^^  ^^>&^uM^\»rj« 
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What  the  Soathern  States  need  at  the  present  time,  agriculturallyy 
more  than  anything  else,  is  a  prodactive  grass.  The  desire  is  to  place 
stations  at  two  places  other  than  that  in  Mississippi. 

The  problem  the  Department  is  seeking  to  solve  in  the  arid  region  is 
an  increase  of  forage  on  the  non-irrigable  lands.  There  is  far  less  need 
of  experiments  on  the  irrigable  lands.  What  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing is  almost  beyond  compatation,  but  the  question  whether  the 
300,000.000  of  acres  and  more  outside  of  possible  irrigation  can  be 
quadrupled  in  forage  possibilities,  is  of  immense  import.  It  is  believed 
that  as  nature  has  selected  the  grasses  growing  there  a  cultivation  of 
the  same  must  prqmote  their  productiveness  in  that  locality,  as  it 
.does  other  grasses  elsewhere.  Accordingly  wild-grass  seeds  are  being 
collected  and  are  to  be  propagated  in  the  station  there.  The  Depart- 
ment desires  to  establish,  independently  oc  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
I)eriment  stations,  four  more  stations  in  the  West,  so  as  to  cover  all 
Western  conditions. 

The  division  has  issued  during  the  year  Bulletin  Ko.  8,  entitled  <^A 
record  of  some  of  the  work  of  the  division,  etc.,''  and  has  now  in  ])ress 
anew  revised  edition  of  the  ^< Agricultural  grasses  of  the  United  States," 
a  very  comprehensive  and  practical  treatise  on  this  important  product 
It  has  distributed  to  seven  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  each 
a  herbarium  of  carefully  moui^ted  botanical  specimens  of  grasses  and  spe- 
cies of  our  native  grasses  as  types,  material  very  much  needed  at  those 
new  stations  for  the  successful  development  of  their  work.  It  has  had 
agents  in  various  regions  not  yet  fully  explored,  botanically,  to  collect 
specimens  for  our  national  herbarium,  which  will  enable  us  to  assist  fur- 
ther tiiie  agricultural  colleges,  and  also  to  make  exchanges  with  and  con- 
tributions to  various  foreign  scientiiic  societies.  I  consider  the  work  of 
this  division' as  judiciously  planned,  and  if  continued  on  the  lines  which 
I  propose  it  will  place  our  botanical  collection  at  the  head,  as  it  should 
be,  of  similar  collections  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 

During  the  past  summer  the  chief  of  the  division  visited,  by  my  di- 
rection, Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  northwestern  Texas,  Arizona, 
Galifornia,  and  Utah,  and  spent  two  months  in  the  investigation  of  the 
native  grasses  and  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  arid  districts,  so  as 
the  better  to  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  forage  problem  of  those  States 
and  Territories. 

THE  SECTION  OF  VEGETABLE  FATHOLOGT. 

The  work  in  this  section  is  very  important.  It  covers  the  diseases 
of  plants,  their  nature  and  treatment.  During  the  last  growing  season 
agents  were  located  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Galifornia  to  investi- 
gate the  plant  diseases  peculiar  to  those  localities — notably  black-rot, 
downy  mildew,  and  anthracnose  of  the  grape,  root-rot  and  rust  of  cot- 
ton, and  pear  and  apple  diseases.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
Ab^9 67 
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the  blight  of  the  Le  Gonte  pear  in  Southern  Qeorgia,  and  to  peaek  yd- 
low8  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  other  States.  While  Bdooessfdl  treat- 
ment has  not  been  reached  in  the  former  case,  and  the  cause  of  the 
latter  is  still  unknown,  very  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
both,  and  in  the  latter  there  is  promise  of  highly  beneficial  develop- 
ments. It  is  too  soon  to  predict  as  to  the  pear-blight,  but  tihe  hope  is 
awakened  that  a  remedy  can  be  found. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  most  destructive  disease  of  the 
grape-vine  appeared  in  southern  Oalifomia,  which  promises,  if  not 
checked,  to  destroy  utterly  the  production  of  grapes  in  that  locality. 
An  agent  of  the  section  was  dispatched  there  las(  June  who  has  ia^ 
structions  to  remain  on  the  ground  indefinitely  to  study  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and,  if  possible,  discover  a  remedy. 

In  all  these  cases  the  work«has  consisted  largely  of  field  examinatioiis 
supplemented  with  microscopic  work.  The  latter  has  given  evidence 
that  all  the  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oalifomia  vine  trouble 
and  the  peach-yellows,  are  due  to  plant  parasites,  and  fh)m  the  evidence 
now  at  hand  it  is  very  probable  that  even  the  last  two  are  caused  by 
bacteria  which  attack  the  healthy  plants  as  well  as  those  lacking  in 
maturity  or  vitality.  Experiments  are  being  conducted  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  laboratory  to  determine,  however,  the  true  nature  <rf 
these  diseases.  The  immense  losses  caused  by  them  justify  the  amplest 
expenditures  in  seeking  their  natures  and  devising  a  remedy. 

DIVISION  OF  ECONOMIC  ORNITHOLOGT  AND  MAMBCALOOT. 

Two  distinct  lines  of  research  are  carried  on  by  this  division— one 
devoted  to  the  study  of  certain  species  or  groups  of  species  which  are 
harmful  or  beneficial  from  a  directly  economic  stand-point,  and  partic- 
ularly from  the  farmer's  point  of  view;  the  other — equally  or  even 
more  important — a  study  of  the  fundamental  facts,  principles,  and 
laws  which  underlie  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  life. 

The  primary  object  of  mapping  the  geographical  distribution  of 
species  is  to  ascertain  the  number,  position  and  boundaries  of  the 
faunal  and  floral  areas  of  the  United  States,  areas  which  are  fitted  by 
nature  for  the  life  of  certain  associations  of  animals  and  plants,  and 
which,  consequently,  are  adapted  for  the  growth  of  certain  vegetable 
products  and  for  the  support  of  certain  kinds  or  breeds  of  stock.  The 
results  of  this  study  of  the  natural  life  arem  of  the  country  are  of  the 
utmost  value  to  practical  and  experimental  agriculture,  and  are  so  in- 
timately related  to  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  that  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  latter  can  not  be  fully  utilized  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  more  important  facts  which  the  study  of  geographical  distribution 
affords.  The  work  of  mapping  the  distribution  of  species  has  received 
as  much  attention  as  the  limited  funds  at  command  would  permit.  The 
most  important  work  Va  tilaa  \m^  \i«^^  >q^^\5l  ^  ^^^xwcasa^^jk  ^^iologieal 
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exploration  an  area  of  about  5^000  dqnare  miles  in  extent  in  Ari- 
sona.  This  exploration  was  condncted  by  Dr.  Merriam,  Ohief  of  the 
Division,  assisted  by  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey,  field  agent,  and  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  many  species  new  to  science,  and  in  the  acquisition  of 
many  facts  of  economic  consequence.  It  was  demonstrated  that  com* 
plete  accord  exists  between  the  distribution  of  animals  atid  plants, 
governed  by  physiographical  conditions.  The  boundaries  of  the  areas 
inhabited  by  certain  associations  of  species  of  birds,  mammals,  and 
reptiles,  were  found  to  coincide' with  one  another  and  with  the  bound- 
aries of  the  areas  inhabited  by  certain  species  of  plants.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  flor^ 
of  a  region  in  connection  with  the  study  of  its  £»una. 

In  the  first  line  of  work  may  be  noted  the  compilation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  bulletin  on  the  English  sparrow,  a  volume  of  405  octavo 
pages,  the  demand  for  which  was  so  great  that  thousands  of  applica 
tions  for  it  were  received  in  advance  of  its  publication.'  Although  so 
short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  its  appearance,  some  of  its  good  effects 
are  visible  already  in  the  successful  efforts  for  the  restriction  and  ex- 
termination of  the  sparrow.  The  stady  of  the  food  of  crows  continues, 
and  a  bulletin  will  be  ready  for  distribution  before  the  dose  of  another 
year.  A  full  and  copiously  illustrated  bulletin  on  hawks  and  owls  is 
nearly  ready  for  the  printer.  The  collection  of  stomachs  of  birds  be- 
lieved to  affect  agricultural  interests  now  number  10,676.  More  than 
3,000  specimens  of  birds  were  received  for  identification  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  October  1, 1889. 

DIVISION  OF  MICROSCOF7. 

The  work  of  this  Division  is  largely  in  the  line  of  original  microscop- 
ical investigation  of  food  stuffs,  including  the  condiments  of  commerce, 
and  in  preparing  microphotographic  illustrations  of  pure  food  products 
and  of  the  adulterants  used  in  them.  The  teas  of  commerce  have  been 
the  subject  of  like  investigation.  It  is  found,  it  is  claimed,  that  the 
leaf  of  the  tea-plant  has  marked  characteristics  not  found  in  any  of  the 
plant  leaves  used  for  adulterants.  An  extended  investigation  has  been 
made  relating  to  the  color  reactions  of  the  pure  native  olive  oil  from ' 
California,  and  of  its  adulterants,  such  as  cotton-seed  oil,  oil  of  sesame, 
oil  of  poppy  seed,  and  peanut  oil.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  very 
marked  color  differences. 

THE  TEXTILE  FIBERGk 

I  have  given  much  thought,  since  assuming  my  duties,  to  the  subject 
of  fibers,  a  subject  whose  importance  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  I 
have  found  a  widespread  interest  in  the  matter  of  a  promotion  of  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax,  jute,  and  rwuA^^  ^\i^  oXXi^x  \r^t:^^ 
Abera,    The  correspondence  of  the  Department!  on  ^^i^  «Q\i^^RX\ia»»  X^- 
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come  very  large.  In  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  all  tlie  North- 
west, large  amounts  of  flax  are  raised  for  the  seed  alone.  The  question 
now  is,  can  not  the  fiber  be  utilized  also  f  While  the  cultivation  of  jute 
and  ramie  can  hardly  be  classed,  as  yet,  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
enough  has  been  grown  to  justify  the  belief  that  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States  they  can  be  produced  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  whether  this  country  can 
produce  all  these  fibers  as  whether  the  farmer  can  find  a  market  for 
those  he  may  produce.  The  manual  labor  heretofore  necesilary  in  the 
separation  of  the  fiber  fh>m  the  stalk  has,  in  competition  with  the 
cheaper  labor  of  other  countries,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  fiber 
industry  here  to  maintain  an  economic  standing,  and  our  only  hope 
lies  in  the  invention  of  decorticating  machines  that  shall  take  the  dry 
stalk  or  the  green  one  as  the  case  may  be,  and  produce  in  one,  or  at 
most  two  operations,  the  fiber  in  a  short  time  with  a  minimum  of 
cost  and  without  the  primitive  manual  labor'  incident  to  the  rotting, 
breaking,  hatcheling,  pounding,  etc. 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  mechanical  genius  of  both  continents 
has  been  directed  to  the  invention  of  machinery  to  accomplish  these  ro- 
suits.  It  is  claimed  emphatically  that  there  are  one  or  more  9uch  for 
the  rendering  of  flax.  Several  machines  afid  processes  for  the  render- 
ing of  the  ramie  fiber,  which  is  far  more  difiicalt  than  that  of  flax,  are 
claiming  public  consideration,  but  the  tests  of  their  efficiency  at  this 
date,  as  re^jorted  to  this  Department,  have  not  fully  demonstrated  their 
economic  success.  Still,  there  has  been  such  substantial  progress  made 
in  the  last  five  years  that  we  seem  to  be  approaching  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Seeing  the  importance  of  this  subject,  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
presence  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  a  gentleman  versed  in  this  subject, 
and  have  commissioned  him  to  investigate  all  the  fiber  machines  on  ex- 
hibition there,  to  visit  all  the  flax  and  hemp  growing  countries  of  Europe, 
to  examine  the  flax  machines  in  operation  and  the  ramie  machines  wher- 
ever tested,  and  to  report  thereon  fully.  I  am  seeking  for  information 
from  every  quarter  likely  to  give  it,  and  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
to  promote  an  industry  that  will,  if  successful,  save  to  this  country 
$20,000,000  annually,  and  which  may  take  the  place  of  raising  of  wheat 
and  othey  cereals  in  States  where  their  production  is  not  now  profitable. 
I  shall  ask  from  Congress  an  appropriation  to  enable  me  to  prosecutes 
more  extended  investigation  of  this  subject. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AND* OFFICE  OF  EX- 
PERIMENT STATIONS. 

As  a  central  agency  for  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  tbe 
country  established  by  act  of  Congress  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Depart- 
ment, through  the  Offtcci  oi  E»^i^e.TOwvi\iti  ^ta»t\ou8^  to  indicate  lines  of 
iuqairy  for  the  stations,  to  pxo\sio\ft  ^i\i^  e^-Qrtvi:\\i?).^\wi ^1  "<>a.^Yt  x&^-e^xs^ 
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faruisb  them  needed  advice  and  assistance,  and  to  collate  and  publish 
the  results  of  their  experiments.  To  this  end  it  conducts  a  largo  and 
increasing  correspondence  relating  to  the  scientific,  administrative,  and 
general  interests  of  the  individual  stations  and  the  enterprise  as  a 
whole.  Its  representatives  visit  stations,  agricultural  colleges,  and 
kindred  institutions.  It  collects  statistics  and  other  information  re-  ' 
garding  agricultural  science;  compiles  results  of  inquiry,  past  and 
present,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  which  are  greatly  needed  and 
earnestly  called  for  by  the  station  workers  and, others  interested  in 
agricultural  science;  and  puts  the  results  of  station  work  in  practical 
form  for  general  distribution  in  farmers'  bulletins. 

For  the  ensuing  year  this  office  needs  means  proportionate  to  the 
pressing  demand  for  the  en*\argement  of  its  work  in  all  the  lines  named, 
including  especially  the  collating  of  fruits  of  experience  and  making 
them  available  to  the  stations  and  the  agriculture  of  the  country  and 
the  promotion  of  inquiries  of  general  importance  in  connection  with 
the  stations  in  different  sections  of  the  land.  With  other  lines  of  in- 
quiry, the  study  of  the  far-reaching  problems  relating  to  the  food  and 
nutrition  of  domestic  animals  and  of  man,  and  the  systematic  investi- 
gation of  our  soils,  already  begun  in  accordance  with  special  provision- 
by  act  of  Congress,  should  be  undertaken  on  a  broad  and,  scientifio 
basis. 

The  development  of  the  experiment-station  enterprise  in  this  country 
is  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  the  readiness  of  the  American  people  to 
grasp  and  to  utilize  new  and  valuable  ideas.  Beginning  only  fourteen 
years  ago,  it  has  grown  out  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  land,  enlisted 
the  best  colleges  and  universities  and  the  ablest  investigators,  and  se- 
cured both  State  and  national  resources  for  its  maintenance.  It  now 
employs  nearly  four  hundred  workers  "  to  promote  agriculture  by  sci- 
entific investigation  and  experiment,"  and  to  diffuse  as  well  as  increase 
the  knowledge  which  improves  farm  practice  and  elevates  farm  life.  It 
has  the  favor  of  a  great  army  of  practical  farmers,  to  whom  it  has  al- 
reddy  brought  substantial  benefits.  The  experience  thus  fiEur  gained 
evinces  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in.  distributing  the  work  throughout 
the  6ountry  where  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  various  sec- 
tions, and  placing  it  in  connection  with  institutions  of  learning  which 
are,  in  general,  laboring  faithfully  to  fulfill  the  trust  imposed  upon 
them. 

Crudity  and  mistakes  are  here  and  there  apparent.  But  the  general 
efEort  of  the  stations  toward  the  greatest  usefulness,  the  wise  action  of 
the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  the  cordial  support  of  the  people.  State  legislatures  and  Con- 
gress, and  the  practical  results  already  obtained,  imply  that  the  na- 
^tional  Government  has  made  no  mistake  in  undertaking  this  enterprise 
on  a  larger  scale  than  has  been  attempted  elsewhere  in  the  world,  .ft^ 
the  same  time  we  should  remember  that  qaaAit^  mot^  >jEi^T\.\£k'iiflgK!&si.^^ 
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decides  the  value  of  every  enterprise,  and  that  this  one  can  attain  its 
highest  saocess  only  in  proportion  as  the  laws  which  underlie  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  are  discovered  and  made  available  to  the  practical 
toilers  of  the  farm. 

PORSBTRT   DIVISIOK.   ' 

Only  very  slowly  are  our  people  beginning  to  realize  that  our  natural 
forest  resources,  subjected  to  wasteful  methods  and  unprotected  against 
the  ravages  of  fire  and  other  destructive  agencies,  are  liable  to  deteriora- 
tion if  not  exhaustion,  although  capable  by  the  application  of  prop^ 
management  of  yielding  continual  crops  of  valuable  materiaL  Blind  to 
the  experience  of  other  nations,  we  must  learn  by  experience  at  home 
that  the  condition  of  our  water-sheds  and  river  systems  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  influenced  by  the  condition  of  our  forest  areas. 

Forest  management  under  existing  circumstances  does  not  attract 
private  activity,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  assume  a  more  definite  supervision  of  such  forest  areas  as  are  still 
owned  by  it,  and  as  occupy  a  position  of  importance  in  tiie  regulation 
of  water-flow  and  of  other  climatic  conditions. 

The  relations  which  these  forests  bear  to  the  water  conditions  and 
river  systems  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  and  to  the  problems  of 
irrigation  in  the  arid  lands  is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration. 

A  further  practical  work  would  consist  in  experimenting  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  reforesting  the  now  treeless  regions  of  our  country. 

This  Division  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  bureau  of  iuformation  in 
regard  to  the  forestry  interests  of  the  country.  Its  work  in  the  begin* 
niug  was  naturally  tentative,  and  the  information  could  only  be  of  a 
general  character,  having  in  view  primarily  the  creation  of  a  more 
genera]  interest  in  the  subject.  With  the  growth  of  interest  in  fo^ 
estry  and  a  better  understanding  of  its  usefulness  and  desirability, 
the  information  asked  has  become  more  specific,  and  to  supply  this 
better  feM^ilities  are  needed.  We  must  be  able  to  supply  information 
as  to  the  present  extent,  location,  and  condition  of  forest  areas,  their 
present  yield  and  fature  promise,  the  progress  of  deforestatioB  by 
various  agencies,  the  progress  of  reforestation  by  private  enterprise, 
and  the  bearing  which  these  processes  have  upon  lumber  supply  as 
well  as  upon  the  country  at  large.  We  are  at  present  without  definite 
knowledge  of  the  extent,  location,  condition,  and  direct  or  indired 
value  of  the  forest  property  which  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
General  Gk>vemment  much  less  of  the  forest  conditions  of  the  countary* 

Statistical  information  of  this  kind  can  be  had  only  by  means  of  a 
thoroughly  organized  canvass,  with  ample  appropriations.  The  di- 
vision has  heretofore  had  to  confine  its  work  mainly  to  supplying  such 
information  as  could  be  gained  by  scientific  studies,  by  observation,  by 
consulting  the  literature,  foreign  and  domestic,  on  the  subject  with  the 
view  of  advancing  our  1luo^\^^<^  oi  i^^T:^;^^.  "mAAAs^^^ment  and  forest 
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planting^  of  the  life  history  of  oar  trees  and  of  the  properties  of  their 
timber. 

The  biological  studies  and  the  investigations  into  the^  technical  prop-       P 
erties  of  oar  timbers  have  been  continued,  and  the  pablication  of  some 
of  the  monographs  relating  to  the  life  history  of  oar  most  important 
conifers  is  contemplated  within  the  year. 

The  relation  of  varioas  indastnes  to  fofest  supplies  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  especially  that  of  the  cooperage  industry,  and 
the  carriage  and  wagon  manufacture. 

The  important  question  of  substituting  metal  for  wooden  ties,  treated 
of  in  Bulletia  No.  1  of  this  division,  has  received  additional  considera- 
tion in  Bulletin  li^o.  3,  published  this  year  as  a  preliminary  report  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  practicability  of  such  substitution  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  taken  place  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 

A  fhll  report  on  this  subject,  with  additional  information  regarding 
the  progress  of  the  methods  and  application  of  wood-preserving  proc- 
assesy  is  in  preparation. 

The  prwision  of  the  law  which  calls  for  the  distribution  of  plant  ma- 
terial could  be  satisfied  only  in  a  very  limited  way,  in  proportion  to  the 
limited  appropriations. 

The  tsollection  of  information  naturally  leads  to  the  collection  of  mat- 
erial from  which  information  may  be  derived.  Attention  has,  therefore, 
been  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  collection  of  forest  botanical  speci- 
mens, the  absence  of  which  has  been  a  long-felt  drawback  to  the  work 
of  the  Division.  In  addition,  a  tolerably  complete  collection  of  forest' 
tree  seeds  has  been  gradually  brought  together  which  permits  the  con- 
trol as  to  kind  of  seeds  purchased,  and  prevents  the  danger  of  substi- 
tution. 

The  library  of  reference  books  in  forest  literature  of  this  and  other 
oountries,  although  by  no  means  complete,  has  also  been  enlarged,  so 
ai^  to  make  the  facilities  of  the  Division  for  the  student  of  forestry,  in 
that  respect  at  least,  what  they  should  be,  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  magnitude  of  our  forestry  interest  is  best  represented  by  the 
statement,  based  upon  the  best  authorities  available,  that  our  present  ' 
annual  forest  production  amounts  to  $700,000,#00,  a  figure  which  it 
seems  likely  could,  by  judicious  management  of  our  present  forest  area, 
be  maintained  if  not  exceeded  without  impairment  of  the  capital  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

DZVI8IOK  OF  OARDBN8  AND  OROUNDS.  HORTICUZiTURB,  BTC. 

The  duties  of  this  Division  consist,  partly,  in  keeping  in  proper  con- 
dition the  roadways,  walks,  trees,  and  crops  on  the  forty  acres  of  reser- 
vation known  as  the  Grounds  of  the  Agricultural  Department;  the 
management  and  care  of  the  plants  in  the  conservatories,  propagating 
houses,  and  other  glass  structures;  tiie  introduction^  pto^a^tV^'x^^sc^ 
culture  of  economio  or  useftil  plants,  and  tliA  di&\!n\yQi^QTi  ^is^^s^         ~ 
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in  localities  where  climatic  and  other  conditions  seem  favorable  to  their 
growth. 

The  main  feature  of  interest  in  the  ornamental  portion  of  the  grounds 
is  the  method  employed  in  grouping  trees  and  shrubs.  These  are  ar- 
ranged in  strict  accordance  with  a  botanical  classification^  at  the  same 
time  securing  landscape-gardening  e£[ect. 

The  portion  originally  set  apart  for  out-door  propagation  and  for  gar- 
dening purposes  has  been  much  abcidged  by  the  erection  of  buildings 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  operations  of  the  Department;  conse- 
quently the  testing  of  new  varieties  of  fruits,  formerly  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  work  of  this  Division,  has  been  virtually  abandoned.  The 
exposed  position  of  the  grounds  also  militates  against  the  accuracy  of 
such  tests. 

I  would  here  refer  to  the  recommendation  made  elsewhere  in  this  re- 
port'in  regard  to  the  Arlington  estate.  The  work  of  testing  these 
new  varieties  of  fruits  is  too  iniportant  to  have  been  allowed  to  lapse. 
It  ought  to  be  resumed  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable,  and  such  a 
disposition  of  the  300  acres  of  the  Arlington  estate  as  is  elsewhere  pro- 
posed would  enable  the  Department  to  resume  its  work  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

In  the  propagation  of  plants  intended  for  distribution  a  distinction 
is  made  between  those  of  mere  ornamental  value  and  those  that  repre- 
sent economic  products ;  therefore,  the  introduction  and  propagation 
of  specialties,  of  plants  which  are  either  new  or  rare,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  value  of  their  products,  or  older  varieties  which  commend  themr 
selves  for  x)articular  purposes  for  which  their  extension  is  deemed  de- 
sirable, are  the  important  considerations  which  govern  ox>erations  in 
this  line. 

While  the  requests  for  plants  are  unlimited  as  to  kinds,  the  Depart- 
ment reserves  the  prerogative  of  the  selection  of  such  as  may  be 
adapted  to  certain  localities.  In  this  discrimination  the  results  of  ex- 
periment with  former  introductions  and  distributions  are  duly  consid- 
ered. 

As  examples,  the  records  of  the  Department  show  that  the  genus 
Eucalyptus,  of  reputed  anti-malarial  value,  cannot  withstand  the  cli- 
mates north  of  latitude  29o.  The  quinine-bearing  Cinchonas  have  been 
so  far  tried  throughout  the  States  that  localitie^s  where  further  tests  are 
wholly  unnecessary  are  now  Aveli  defined.  The  same  tests  have  been 
made  with  the  tea  plant,  the  coffee  plant,  with  olives,  Japan  persim- 
mons, pine-apples,  etc.,  so  that  the  climatic  conditionsfor  their  success- 
ful culture  are  sufficiently  known  to  guide  the  Department  in  its  ^rther 
distributions  of  tl^ese  plants. 

As  a  main  purpose  of  the  Department  is  that  of  introducing,  or  assist- 
ing the  introduction,  of  new  or  but  little  known  useful  plants,  it  will 
hare  served  this  purpose  when  these  plants  have  either  merited  the  at- 
tention of  cultivators  or  liav^  pxo\e(i  \a\^  i^^\>x^^\  \\!l  t\i^  former  case 
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tbeir  further  propagation  is  taken  np  by  commercial  growers,  who  can 
supply  all  demands,  so  that  the  services  of  the  Department  are  no 
longer  important  in  that  particular  plant,  and  its  means  can  be  directed 
and  employed  for  other  purposes  of  a  similar  character. 

Urgent  demands  are  constantly  received  from  residents  of  the  warmer 
climates  of  this  conntry  for  all  kinds  of  tropical  plants,  many  of  which, 
even  if  a  suitable  climate  is  found  for  their  growth,  can  only  be  classed 
as  ornamental  plants ;  but  useful  plants  of  this  nature,  such  as  the  va- 
hilla,  the  chocolate,  and  others  of  similar  habits  and  value,  are  distrib- 
uted to  some  extent  for  trial;  but  the  portion  of  this  country,  if  any^ 
suited  to  these,  is  very  limited  indeed. 

SEED  DIVISION. 

The  distribution  of  seeds  to  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  col- 
leges has  now  become  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  this  Division, 
and  the  wisdom  of  this  course  is  so  apparent  that  the  policy  of  placing 
seeds  of  new  and  presumably  valuable  plants  at  the  disposal  of  the 
officers  of  these  institutions  ^ill  be  sedulously  adhered  to.  From  them 
the  Department  may  reasonably  anticipate.getting  such  reports,  includ- 
ing such  data  as  the  date  of  sowing  or  planting,  the  time  of  maturing 
and  harvesting,  the  quantity  of  seed  planted,  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  product,  the  character  of  the  soil  and  climate,  as  will  enable  the 
Department  to  arrive  at  reasonable  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  seeds  so  furnished,  so  that  we  may  then  be  more  certain  of  furnish- 
ing to  our  farmers  inrthe  various  sections  represented  by  these  institu- 
tions, the  seeds  best  adapted  to  their  wants  and  most  certain  to  insure 
them  good  returns. 

With  a  view  to  securing  the  best  seeds,  I  have  made  a  departure  from 
the  methods  heretofore  in  vogue  by  engaging  the  services  of  a  special 
^ent  whose  whole  duty  it  is  to  visit,  personally,  different  sections  of 
the  country  and  inspect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  product  of  seeds  offered 
to  the  Department,  and  to  look  up  such  as  seem  to  possess  specially 
desirable  characteristics.  The  work  done  in  this  line  has  more  than 
justified  the  expediency  of  undertaking  it.  The  results  which  may  be 
secured  by  wise  dissemination  of  seeds  are  of  great  value.  By  the  sub- 
stitution of  superior  varieties  for  such  as  have  become  deteriorated  or 
diseased,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  seeds  of  new  plants,  through 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  resources  and  wealth  of  our  people  may  be 
largely  increased,  the  producers  of  this  conntry  can  not  fail  to  reap 
very  great  benefits. 

The  distribution  of  seeds  during  the  present  Administration  has,  of 
course,  not  been  very  extensive,  as  this  covers  the  season  of  least  ac- 
tivity in  such  work ;  but  the  distribution  of  winter  wheat  has  this  year 
been  greatly  increased,  and  has  attained  that  place  in  the  full  distri- 
bution which  its  evideot  importance  warxanXA.    1  "viSs^  V^x^  \a  ^o^s^^k- 
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size  the  necessity  of  close  observation  of  the  products  of  those  coantries 
which  compete  with  oars  in  the  cereal  markets  of  the  world,  and  of 
procuring  from  time  to  time  for  experiment  and  analysis  in  this  coun- 
try the  seeds  of  snch  varieti^  grown  abroad  as  seem  to  have  specially 
desirable  qualities.  The  vast  extent  of  this  country,  with  its  great 
varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  justifies  the  belief  that  tiiere  is  no  cereal 
grown  abroad  which  can  not  be  equally  well  grown,  and  indeed  im- 
proved, in  some  sections  of  this  country*  In  pursuance  of  this  consid- 
eration, I  have  caused  to  be  purchased  a  suitable  quantity  of  five  su- 
perior grades  of  wheat  grown  oo  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  will  be  carefully  tested  and  judiciously  distributed  with  due  rrf- 
erence  to  conditions  of  growth. 

In  this  connection  I  may  state  that  especial  care  is  being  taken  to 
discriminate  in  the  distribution  of  all  seeds  according  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  In  the  face  of  increasing  competition,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  we  should,  in  addition  to  advantages  afforded 
us  by  cheap  lands  and  facilities  tbr  transportation,  strennously  ^ard 
that  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  superior  excellence  of  our  products  to 
those  grown  elsewhere.  This  can  only  be  done  by  constantly  seeking 
out  the  best  that  there  iSj  and  securing  its  dissemination  in  sections  of 
this  country  where  it  can  best  be  grown*  This  excellence  must  more* 
over  be  made  so  apparent  As  to  tie  undisputed.  The  time  has  oome  for 
chemical  analysis  to  aid  in  determining  the  relative  value  of  cereals 
whose  merits  on  the  market  have  hitherto  been  usually  determined 
simply  by  the  eye,  and  for  this  reason  I  trust  the  Ghemical  Division  may 
be  so  liberally  equipped  as  to  enable  this  Department  to  'carry  out  a 
careful  comparison  between  home  grown  and  foreign  grains,  proving 
conclusively,  as  I  believe  such  a  test  will,  the  superiority  of  our  cereals 
for  milling  purposes  over  those  grown  in  competing  countries. 

The  employment  of  a  competent  expert  is  contemplated  in  order  that 
this  Department  may  be  enabled  to  exercise,  in  reference  to  cereals,  the 
same  duty  as  to  inspection  and  nomenclature  of  different  varieties  which 
has  been  so  efficiently  performed  in  the  botanical  and  pomological  di- 
visions in  regard  to  grasses  and  fodder,  plants  -and  fruits. 

In  view  of  the  growing  tendency  in  the  South  to  increase  its  grass 
products,  a  tendency  which  should  be  fostered  by  the  Government,  I 
have  ordered  a  supply  of  Bermuda  grass  for  distribution  throughout  the 
Southern  States.  The  advantages  of  this  grass  for  our  southern  lati- 
tudes are  manifest  and  generally  recognized,  but  being  a  very  spare 
seeder,  and  the  imported  seed  not  always  to  be  had  and  quite  expensive, 
its  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  has  not  been  feasible.  I  trust  to  be  able 
to  counteract  these  disadvantages  by  a  liberal  distribution,  as  it  spreads 
rapidly  by  its  rooting  stems  when  once  introduced,  and  will  prove  a 
valuable  permanent  pasture  south  of  36^  north  latitude. 
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DIVISION  OP  P0M0L0O7. 

Two  important  trips  of  inyesti^ation  have  b6en  made  during  the 
present  year.  The  Pomologist  personally  visited  the  State  of  Florida 
during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  that  he  might  have  a  thorough 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  there^  and 
to  see  the  citrus  and  other  fruits  in  the  orchard. 

One  of  the  regular  employes  of  the  Division  was  sent,  in  company 
with  a  special  agent  of  national  reputation,  as  an  expert  scientific  po- 
mologist,  on  an  extended  tour  of  investigation  through  the  regions  from 
Texas  and  Wisconsin  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Much  valuable  information 
and  a  large  collection  of  specimens  of  the  wild  firuits  were  secured.  It 
is  expected  that  this  will  materially  add  to  the  ability  of  this  Depart- 
ment in  assisting  in  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to  what  will  be  done 
with  the  arid  regions. 

The  knowledge  of  those  fruits  which  do  or  do  not  grow  naturally  in 
the  unsettled  portions  of  our  country  will,  in  a  measure,  indicate  those 
of  our  cultivated  kinds  that  may  be  expected  to  succeed  or  fail  in 
those  localities. 

More  than  five  hundred  packages  of  fruits  have  been  received  witbin 
the  year,  and  most  of  them  were  sent  for  the  purpose  of  identification^ 

This  is  a  matter  that  requires  the  most  expert  knowledge,  carefhlly 
used,  for  the  variations  of  climate  ofben  so  change  the  size,  color,  flavor 
and  season  of  ripening,  as  to  deceive  even  the  most  experienced.  How- 
ever, with  very  few  exceptions  satisfactory  conclusions  have  been 
reached. 

It  is  often  important,  indeed  essential,  that  the  name  of  a  fruit 
be  known  by  the  nurseryman  or  grower,  for  it  would  not  be  possible 
otherwise  to  intelligently  propagate  and  distribute  the  trees  or  plants, 
or  to  cultivate  and  market  the  fruit  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  is  the  constant  aim  of  this  Division  to  keep  fully  posted  as  to  all 
new  fruits,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  to  embody  in  the  annual  and 
special  reports  a  statement  as  to  the  real  value  of  each.  Almost  daily 
the  Pomologist  is  called  upon  to  pass  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  new 
varieties,  and  the  greatest  caution  has  to  be  exercised  in  the  expression 
of  such  opinion. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  to  obtain  new  fruits  that  promise  well  they  are 
distributed  where  they  are  most  likely  to  sueceed  best.  The  Division 
co-operates  with  the  State  Experiment  Stations  in  this  regard,  and  with 
private  experimenters  of  high  repute. 

Quite  recently  the  first  lot  of  named  varieties  of  cocoanuts  ever  intro- 
duced into  this  country  was  imported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
this  Division.  Several  other  fruits  have  been  introduced  from  Europe, 
India,  and  Japan,  and  arrangementis  have  been  made  for  procuring  a 
number  more. 
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THE  FOLDINO-ROOM. 

The  increase  of  labor  in  the  Folding  Division  for  the  past  few  years 
has  been  very  great.  Looking  back  to  the  records  of  the  Depa^ment 
piior  to  1881, 1  find  that  the  work  in  this  Division  was  so  light  and 
comparatively  unimportant  as  to  not  even  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  reference  in  the  Commissioner's  annual  report.  To  go  back 
to  the  date  when  it  first  assumed  dimensions  which  seemed  to  call  for 
such  special  distinction,  1881, 1  find  that,  including  the  special  and  mis- 
cellaneous reports,  the  total  number  mailed  in  that  year  by  this  Division 
was  259,000.  Referring  to  the  list  of  publications  issued  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  I  find  that  it  has  attained  for  the  past  nine  months  the  very 
large  number  of  472,100.  In  addition,  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
miscellaneous  work,  the  increase  in  which  has  been  even  greater  than  in 
the  number  of  reports  mailed.  In  addition  to  this  total  of  publications 
received  of  472,100,  there  were  also  written  franks  and  letters  to  the 
number  of  801,500 ;  advance  sheets  for  the  press,  folded  and  directed, 
60,000;  packages  of  envelopes  and  paper  sent  to  correspondents, 
10,530,  and  return  postal-cards  mailed  to  the  number  of  20,000. 

All  this  great  increase  of  work  has  had  to  be  performed  with  little  or 
no  increase  in  clerical  force  since  the  datQ  mentioned,  with  no  addi- 
tional facilities,  and  I  cannot  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  necessity 
of  providing  this  division  with  such  force  and  equipment  as  will  enable 
it  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  it  promptly  and  efficiently.  It  is  as  ob- 
jectionable as  it  is  short-sighted  that  after  expending  a  vast  amount  of 
time  and  labor  in  the  preparation  of  important  documents,  the  Depart- 
ment should,  for  want  of  adequate  me^s,  be  hampered  in  its  efforts  to 
lay  them  before  the  people  who  need  them. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  publications  issued  from  this  Department  during 
the  current  year,  with  the  number  of  each  published  and  distributed : 

SUMMARY  OP  PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  U.  8.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE, 

l99ued  and  diairibuied  from  January  1, 1889,  to  October  31,  1889  (nine  moiiih$). 

Annual  Report,  1888 30,000 

Statistical  reports : 

Monthly  reports,  new  series,  Nos.  59  to  67,  inclusive,  19,000  of 

each : 171,000 

Album  of  agricultnral  statietics 10,000 

184.000 

Botanical  Division : 

Bulletins  Nos.  8, 9,  and  10, 5,000  each 15,000 

Special  bulletin  on  the  agricultnral  grasses  of  the  United  States    10, 000 

25,000 

Section  of  Vegetable  Pathology : 

Noe.  1, 2,  and  3  of  the  Journal  of  Mycology 4,100 

Circular  No.  8,  pear-leaf  blight,  and  apple  powdery  mildew  ...      5, 000 
Spocial  reports  on  peaoVi  \>\\g\it>  fkuOi  i^o\.;>X>o  tc>^ 2, 000 
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Chemioal  Division : 

Balletin  No.  13,  porU  4  and  5, 10,000  eaoh 20,000 

Bulletins  Nos.  20  and  21, 10,000  each •. 20,000 

Bulletins  Kos.  22  and  23, 5,000  each 10,000 

50,00b 

Entomoloicioal  Division : 

Insect  Life,  Nos.  7  to  12,  inclusive,  of  vol.  1, 5,000  each 30, 000 

Insect  Life,  Nos.  1  to  4  of  vol.  II,  5,000  each 20,000 

90,000 

Porestry  Division: 

Bulletin  No.  3 10,000 

Barean  of  Animal  Industry : 

Report  on  hog  cholera 10,000 

Report  of  U.  S.  Boar4  of  Inquiry  concerning  epizootic  diseases 
of  svrine .^ 5,000 

15,000 

Ornithological  Division : 

Report  of  ornithologist 2,000 

Bulletin  No.  1,  English  sparrow 15,000 

17,000 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations : 

Bulletins Nbs.  1  and  2,  5,000  each 10,000 

Bulletin  No.  3 10,000 

Miscellaneous  Bulletin  No.  1 5,000 

Farmers'  Bulletin 50,000 

Special  Circular  No.  7 5,000 

^  80,000 

Total 472,100 


An  essential  to  efficient  wprk  is  a  well-selected  and  well-stocked 
library,  which  shall  cover  all  the  lines  of  inquiry  of  agricalture  and 
agricoltaral  science.  It  is  aseless  to  attempt  to  do  first-class  work  that 
shall  pass  tjhe  scratiny  of  the  sharpest  criticisms  without  having  at 
hand  what  has  been  done  and  said  in  the  past,  and  what  is  constantly 
coming  in  from  a  prolific  press.  Onr  library,  of  something  like 
20,000  volumes  only,  is  specially  weak  in  the  Government  publications, 
some  of  which  are  of  rare  merit;  ip  the  agricultural  reports  of  the 
several  States,  for  which  there  is  great  demand ;  in  general  agriculture, 
without  which  no  one  can  well  treat  agriculture  historically ;  in  foreign 
agricultural  reports  and  publications,  without  which  in  these  times  of 
cosmopolitan  thought  and  work  no  such  library  as  ours  is  properly 
equipped,  and  in  several  lines  specially  needed  by  the  respective  Divi- 
sions of  the  Department.  All  the  Divisions  need  strengthening.  The 
library  has  but  a  fugitive  volume  or  two  of  any  hejd  book,  and  is  so 
woefully  lacking  in  many  lines  that  I  refrain  from  further  specifying. 

In  the  change  of  the  library  from  the  old  room,  which  was  so  small 
as  to  compel  a  suspension  in  a  measure  of  the  coUectloii  Qf  \slqx^  V^^^rS^^s^ 
and  the  rejection  of  the  Government  p\x\A\c«ki\ioii^^  \ici  ^jsv-^^'^  o^^sXssw^^ 
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it  was,  for  want  of  help,  badly  disarranged,  so  that  what  we  had  was  so 
difficult  to  find  that  it  was  almost  a  bar  to  any  attempt  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive stady  of  any  topic.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
Arrange  and  reclassify  it,  and  we  now  hope  for  a  more  satisfactory  use 
of  what  we  have,  and  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  M  up  the  gaps 
and  place  it  on  a  proper  footing. 

THE  MUSEUM. 

I  am  making  an  effort  to  place  the  Museum  on  a  broader  basis,  not  so 
much  in  the  line  of  curiosities,  which  will  not  be  ignored,  as  in  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  agricultural  products  of  this  and  other  lands.  I  am  also 
endeavoring  to  procure  samples  ol^the  four  hundred  and  more  supposed 
varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  this  country ;  likewise  of  all  the  varieties 
of  com,  oats,  and  other  cereals.  With  the  collection  of  such  an  ex^ 
hibit  must  be  associated  an  expert,  who  shall,  as  elsewhere  stated,  be 
able  to  detect  synonyms,  and  who  shall  be  competent  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  changes  marking  the  growth  of  the  same  variety  in  different 
latitudes  and  under  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  The  im- 
portance of  having  a  standard  for  the  naming  of  the  varieties  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent.  This  is  true  likewise  in  relation  to  firuits. 
The  new  varieties  now  being  so  rapidly  developed  by  the  horticulturists 
of  the  country  will  soon  swamp  their  nomenclature  unless  some  place 
for  scientific  classification  be  provided,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
proper  place  is  in  our  Museum,  which  should  become  the  great  agri- 
cultural museum  of  the  country. 

The  Museum  is  now  specially  strong  in  native  woods,  and  has  a  fEur 
exhibit  of  wools  and  textile  fibers.  The  latter  should  be  largely  ex- 
tended. The  fabrics  from  agricultural  products  should  have  a  much 
larger  display,  and  models  or  drawings  of  agricultural  implements,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  should  find  a  place  in  it.  In  short,  this  Museum 
should  at  the  same  time  be  an  instructive  object-lesson  of  the  agricult- 
ural products  and  possibilities  of  the  couutry,  and  should  be  a  standard 
for  accurate  knowledge  and  for  practical  and  scientific  reference. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  American  citizens  to  note  the  tribute  paid 
to  the  excellence  of  our  American  agricultural  products  at  the  recent 
Paris  Exposition.  The  late  date  at  which  the  appropriation  was  made 
available  for  the  work  assigned  to  this  Department  was  a  serious  draw- 
back, but  in  spite  of  this  fact  the  high  place  of  American  agriculture  in 
the  estimation  of  eminent  foreign  authorities  is  attested  by  the  liberal 
khare  of  awards  conferred  at  Paris  upon  the  United  States  agricultural 
exhibit.  The  thanks  of  the  Department  are  due  to  those  public  spirited 
citizens  who  cheerfully  conU\\iu\/^^mx^^wv^<$i\ft\\&\vivitation  towards 

tbia  exhibit 
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CORRB8PONDBNCB. 


The  growing  appreciation  of  the  Department  among  the  people  has 
no  better  index  than  the  increasing  number  of  letters  received.  All 
the  Divisipos  are  nearly  overwhelmed  with  the  correspondence  referred 
to  them  for  consideration  and  reply,  and  from  month  to  month  and  year 
to  year  the  volume  of  it  grows  so  as  at  times  to  almost  cause  suspen- 
sion of  regular  scientific  work. 

These  letters  in  large  proportion  are  not  the  merely  formal  requests 
incident  to  departmental  work,  which  any  experienced  clerk  can 
answer,  and  which  are  increasing  with  accelerating  rapidity^  but  relate 
to  every  possible  question,  from  the  moat  frivolous  to  the  most  abstruse, 
some  of  which  may  require  days  and  perhaps  weeks  and  the  attention 
of  several  Divisions  to  investigate  and  properly  answer.  The  Depart- 
ment, as  now  administered^  is  a  bureau  of  information  on  all  subjects 
relating  to  agriculture — ^from  the  weather,  the  crops,  to  the  ravages  of 
the  smallest  insect  and  the  most  minute  fungus.  The  x>6ople  are  ap- 
preciating this  personal  information  and  this  consideration  of  their 
difficulties,  and  we  attempt  to  answer  their  inquiries  promptly  and 
thoroughly,  promptness  at  times  being  the  essence  of  value  to  the  in- 
quirer. As  an  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  this  line  of  work  the  re- 
ports to  me  show  that  there  have  been  received  and  answered  since 
January  1, 1889,  the  following  number  of  letters  : 

By  the  Barean  of  Animal  Industry 8,000 

By  the  Division  of  Botany 957 

By  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 4,2S0 

By  the  Division  of  Pcmiology 1,600 

By  the  Division  of  fntomology 2»851 

By  the  Section  of  Silk  calture - 5,110 

By  the  Section  of  Vegetable  Pathology 2,000 

By  the  Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy 3,254 

By  the  Division  of  Forestry 1,000 

By  the  Division  of  Accounts 5,875 

By  the  Division  of  Chemistry 1,477 

By  the  Division  of  Statistics 4,530 

By  the  Division  of  Microscopy 550 

By  the  Folding-room 1,500 

By  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 3,000 

By  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  since  instituted,  February  9,  1889..  750 

Total - - 40,668 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  letters  come  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  from  all  classes  and  conditions,  inspired  by  the  wants  of 
the  most  diversified  country  on  the  globe.  This  Department  is  for  the 
people,  for  the  struggling  farmer,  and  there  is  no  desire  to  abridge  this 
labor,  but  my  wish  is  to  bring  our  work  nearer  their  personal  interests, 
and  to  make  them  feel,  in  every  way  possible,  t\ia\.^^  ^\^\v.^^\\i.^^^<Ba^ 
in  their  atraggles,  under^  at  times,  adverse  ciTr^\im^\»»Tie.^^ 
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AQRICULTURAI.  ORGANIZATION. 

In  1835  this  Department  prepared  a  directory  of  the  ofBcers  of  agri- 
coltnral  associations  and  organizations,  local,  State,  and  national,  which 
then  incladed  some  5,000  names.  ~  I  have  jost  completed  a  siiij^ilar  work 
for  the  current  year  which  includes  over  9,000  names.  These  associa- 
tions represent  so  many  centers  of  agricultural  thought  and  effort  at 
self-improvement,  including  a  membership  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  practical  farmers  associated  together  in  an  effort  to  better  themselves 
by  improvement  in  methods  an^  by  the  diffusion  of  greater  light  on  the 
fEirming  industry.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  more  important  dmtj  de- 
volving on  this  Department  than  that  of  giving  aid  and  encouragement 
to  these  farmers  in  their  effort  to  better  their  condition,  an  effort  whose 
success  means  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  least  that 
should  be  expected  of  this  Department  is  that  it  should  furnish  one  set 
of  its  publications  to  any  or  all  of  these  associations  for  the  use  of  its 
members,  and  yet  the  largest  printing  appropriation  ever  devoted  to 
the  service  of  this  Department  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose. To  such  an  extent,  however,  as  the  liberality  of  Congress  will 
permit,  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  cherish  to  the  utmost  all  such 
societies  as  are  the  outcome  of  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  to  help  themselves.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  current  year's  printing  fund  forbids  the  publication  of  this  direct- 
ory for  the  present. 

The  figures  here  given  afford  eloquent  testimony  to  the  remarkable 
progress  in  the  direction  of  self  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves. An  increase  of  these  organizations  in  four  years  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  a  year  is  an  evidence  of  this  spirit  which  it  should  be  the  first 
daty  of  the  Department  to  encourage.  Another  gratifying  illustration 
of  the  same  fact  is  the  development  of  the 

farmers'  institute. 

Keferring  to  these  most  useful  meetings,  I  can  not  allow  my  first  re- 
port as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  go  out  without  calling  special  at- 
tention to  them.  I  regard  this  institute  work  as  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  movements  the  agricultural  history  of  this  country  ever  has 
witnessed.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  bill  introduced  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  appropriating  a  liberal  sum  to  establish,  in 
connection  with  this  Department,  a  division  whose  special  duty  it  shall 
be  to  aid  in  the  work  of  farmers'  institutes  throughout  the  country. 
I  would  merely  say  on  this  subject  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  grati- 
fication to  me  that  this  great  work  has  nowhere  been  more  fully  tried 
than  in  my  own  State,  where  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  en- 
courage it  in  every  legitimate  way,  and  nowhere  has  it  reaped  a  more 
abundant  harvest  Ihan  m  Ww^n^ui*    Ex^rience  there  and  in  other 
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States  has  fally  demonstrated  the  extraordinary  benefits  arising  from 
the  institates,  and  I  am  strongly  of  l;he  opinion  that,  withoat  going 
into  details  as  to  the  precise  way  in  which  aid  to  the  movement  shoald 
be  famished,  the  National  Government,  in  pnrsnance  of  the  policy  so 
strongly  marked  oat  by  the  establishment  of  the  agricnltnral  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  should  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  foster  and  encourage  the  work  of  the  institutes  in  the 
various  States  and  Territories.  The  institutes  have  been  justly  desig- 
nated the  farmers'  colleges.  No  truer  title  was  ever  conferred.  I  will 
only  add  that  the  strongest  lever  to  raise  and  uphold  the  work  of  su- 
perior agricultural  education  represented  by  our  system  of  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  is  to  be  found  in  this  institute  and 
kindred  work. 

BUI^AU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRT. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  in  the  control  aind  eradication  of  contagious 
^leuro-pneumonia  has  been  vigorously,  and,  I  am  happy  to  state,  success- 
fully prosecuted.  Thanks  to  these  .vigorous  measures,  the  contagion  has 
not  spread  to  auy  new  districts,  and  the  infected  territory  has  been  so 
steadily  reduced  in  extent  that  it  is  now  entirely  confined  to  the  States 
mentioned  below.  In  New  York  the  disease  has  been  eradicated 
from  Oraoge  and  New  York  Oounties,  and  to-day  is  only  found  in  Eangs 
and  Queens  Counties,  and  is  there  much  less  prevalent  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  The  reports  from  New  Jersey  indicate  that  the  disease  has 
been  practically  stamped  out,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  few  months  of  supervision  will  remove  the  last  trace  of  the  contagion. 
Only  two  small  outbreaks  have  been  reported  from  Pennsylvania  with- 
in tbe  past  year.  The  first  was  effectually  stamped  out  and  measures 
promptly  taken  in  regard  to  the  second  on  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  State 
Veterinarian,  and  the  slaughter  of  two  affected  animals  seems  to  have  re- 
moved all  apprehension  of  further  danger.  But  three  affected  herds 
have  been  found  in  Maryland  the  past  six  months,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  likelihood  of  further  trouble  there.  My  intention  is  to  maintain 
a  sufficient  force  of  inspectors  in  each  of  these  States  to  establish  a  strict 
supervision  of  cattle  for  three  or  four  months  after  the  last  appearance 
of  the  disease,  thus  insuring  against  any  subsequent  development  of  it. 
It  is  gratifying  to  recall  that  the  effectual  measures  taken  by  this  De- 
partment have  almost  entirely  prevented  the  periodical  rumors  and  sub- 
sequent panics  among  those  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  so  frequent  and  so  disastrous  to  the  cattle  industry. 

The  number  of  cattle  purchased  for  slaughter  from  July  1,  1888,  to 
June  30, 1889,  in  order  to  secure  the  eradication  of  the  plague,  has  been : 
In  New  York,  1,460  diseased,  3,011  exposed;  in  New  Jersey,  255  dis- 
eased and  880  exposed ;  in  Pennsylvania,  15  diseased,  68  exposed ;  and 
in  Maryland,  217  diseased,  624  exposed. 

The  number  purchased  per  month  gradually  decreased  until  vt  \s^<^as&$^ 
Ab  59 58 
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much  less  than  during  corresponding  periods  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  number  of  cattle  foundmffected  daring  the  last-mentioned  pe- 
riod with  plearo-pneumonia  on  post-mortem  examination  was :  In  Kew 
York,  1,561 ;  in  New  Jersey,  302 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  29 ;  in  Maryland, 
242 ;  a  total  of  2,134.  Keports  received  since  June  30, 1889,  indicate, 
as  I  liave  said,  that  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  have  proved  very 
effectual,  and  justify  the  most  sanguine  hopes  in  regard  to  the  present 
control  and  complete  eradication  of  the  disease  at  an  early  date. 

The  large  number  of  cases  of  the  malignant  disease  disseminated  by 
Southern  cattle,  known  as  Texas  or  splenetic  fever,  led  me  to  make 
regulations  requiring  special  pens  to  be  set  apart  in  the  leading  stock- 
yards for  the  dangerous  cattle ;  also  providing  for  the  cleaning  and  dis- 
infection of  the  cars  which  had  transported  them.  This  has  greatly 
reduced  the  losses,  and  when  the  regulations  are  perfected  and  thor- 
oughly carried  out  the  disease  should  be  almost  entirely  prevented. 
With  this  malady  the  infection  is  generally  spread  through  the  chan- 
nels of  interstate  commerce,  and  for  that  reason  can  only  be  effectnall]^ 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Governmejit.  For  the  protection  of  our  citi- 
zens who  purchase  cattle  in  the  great  markets  of  the  country,  no  less 
than  for  the  reputation  of  the  dressed  beef  which  has  become  such  an 
important  factor  in  our  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  the  legislation  re- 
lating to  this  subject  should  be  ample  and  clearly  defined. 

MEAT  INSPECTION. 

Bumors  of  cattle  diseases  in  this  country  having  little  foandation,  if 
any,'in  fact,  continue  to  be  widely  circulated  in  foreign  countries  to 
the  great  injury  of  our  cattle  trade.  The  existence  of  a  demand  for 
our  surplus  meat  products  in  these  countries  is  nevertheless  plainly 
evident,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  the  Government 
of  this  country  should  adopt  all  means  in  its  power  to  secure  for  our 
producers  every  opportunity  to  compete  on  fair  terms  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  for  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  production.  I  would 
therefore  insist  most  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  such  a  national 
inspection  of  cattle  at  the  time  of  slaughter  as  would  not  only  secure 
the  condemnation  of  carcasses  unfit  for  food,  if  there  be  any,  and  guar- 
anty the  accepted  product  as  untainted  by  disease,  but  which  •  should 
enable  the  national  authorities  to  promptly  discover  any  cattle-disease 
centers,  thus  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the  Department  to  take,  imme- 
diate steps  for  its  control  and  eradication. 

While  earnestly  repudiating  the  captious  objections  made  on  the  part 
of  foreign  authorities  to  the  wholesomeness  of  our  meat  products,  still, 
as  long  as  we  neglect  to  take  the  precautions  universally  adopted  by 
the  governments  of  those  countries  in  which  we  seek  a  market  for  these 
products,  and  leave  it  to  the  officials  of  other  countries  to  inspect  our 
live  cattle  iiiour  meats^itis  impossible  for  us  to  present  as  forcible 
argamentR  as  we  could  otiie\Y?\a^  A.o  ^.^^wx^x.  x^'eXxvi^Cxwi^  ^vw  quc  trade. 
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these  foreign  gfovemments  claiming,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that 
they  have  better  opportunities  for  learning  of  disease  among  American 
cattle  than  are  enjoyed  by  the  American  Government  itself.  It  is  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  anomalous  condition,  and  I  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  such  an  amendment  to  the  law  under  which  the  Bureau  is 
at  present  organized  as  will  provide  for  such  official  national  inspection 
as  shall  guaranty  the  fitness  of  our  meat  products  for  food  consump- 
tion under  the  seal  of  the  United  States  Government. 

In  connection  with  such  amendment,  I  would  also  suggest  that  it  be 
made  adequate  to  cover  such  an  observation  in,  and  supervision  of,  the 
great  meat  markets  of  this  country  as  will  permit  this  Department  to 
supply  the  stock-raisers  of  this  country  reliable  information  as  to  the 
character  of  stock  commanding  the  highest  prices.  I  conceive  it  to  be 
of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  stock-raisers  and  farmers  to  know 
definitely  what  are  the  precise  attributes  which  procure  a  price  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  stock  far  above  the  average,  and  whether  the  effect  of 
such  characteristics  as  weight,  age,  and  quality,  etc.,  upon  the  price, 
vary  with  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  a  word,  I  desire  that  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  be  enabled  to  supply  to  the  farmers  such 
information  relating  to  their  industry  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
obtain  by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 

The  investigations  of  the  Bureau  have  been  the  means  of  determining 
the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  many  outbreaks  of  disease  among 
our  domesticated  animals,  which  would  otherwise  have  excitM  great 
alarm  and  led  to  heavy  losses.  The  scientific  researches,  though  they 
have  accomplishe^l  much,  are  not  yet  by  any  means  complete,  and 
should  be  continued  and  extended  till  the  field  is  thoroughly  covered. 
The  laboratory  facilities  of  the  Department  are  utterly  inadequate  for 
conducting  this  work  according  to  the  exacting  requirements  of  modem 
science.  Some  diseases  are  communicable  to  mankind  and  can  not  be 
investigated  because  the  laboratories  are  not  sufficiently  isolated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  building,  where  many  persons  are  employed. 

« 

DISEASE  EXPERIMENT  STATION.       * 

The  experimental  station  now  established  on  rented  ground  requires 
enlargement  and  extension  and  all  the  facilities  that  science  can  provide 
for  the  effectual  prosecution  of  this  most  important  work,  which  means 
the  saving  of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  producers  of 
this  country.  I  would  propose,  therefore,  that  300  acres  of  the  Arling- 
ton estate  should  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  this  Department.  This 
land  is  now  unemployed,  and  being  the  property  of  the  Government 
should  be  made  available  without  farther  expense  than  that  of  remov- 
ing to  it  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  present  station.  I  wish  to 
earnestly  insist  upon  the  fact -that  foreign  couiitirie!Rfv«\\S3^\:s\%XSw!i\si^^ 
formidable  competition  in  the  markets  oi  tii<ft  ^ot\^  \ft  wa  Kss>sicsR»s^ 
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producers  have  adopted  tbe  mo8t  approved  means  which  scienoo 
affords  to  secure  for  their  products  an  immunity  which  will  procure 
for  them  the  confidence  of  purchasers  the  world  ovQr.  In  work  of  this 
kind  the  United  States  (Government  must  not  be  behind  any  other; 
indeed)  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  and  Ameri- 
can determination  to  be  ever  in  the  van,  this  country  ought  to  lead  all 
others  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  I  have  indicated. 

To  meet  the  many  demands  for  more  information  in  regard  to  animal 
diseases,  a  series  of  works  are  now  in  preparation  giving  a  systematic 
statement  of  the  current  knowledge  on  the  subject,  prepared  in  popular 
form.  Such  publications,  if  properly  revised  and  reissued  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  they  may  give  the  latest  attainable  informatioui  will  be 
of  permanent  and  increasing  value. 

In  addition  to  its  other  duties,  the  Bureau  has  had  charge  of  the 
quarantine  stations  of  the  country.  I  have  made  certain  needed  im- 
provements at  some  of  the  stations  in  order  to  better  provide  for  the 
comfort  and  care  of  imported  cattle  while  in  quarantine.  The  stations 
have  been  successfully  maintained  and  no  case  of  disease  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  country  during  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  as  a  whole  has  been  of  great  value,  but  it 
has  been  too  restricted  in  its  nature,  and  it  should  be  extended  so  that 
all  the  different  branches  of  the  animal  industry  would  be  properly 
represented  in  the  investigations ;  and  this  naturally  leads  me  to  a  con- 
sideration of 

THE  DAIRY  INTERESTS. 

The  dairy  interest  is  attaining  very  large  prominence  in  American 
agriculture.  Between  1850  and  1880  the  census  aggregates  of  cows  on 
farms  increased  from  6,000,000  to  12,000,000,  and  the  last  estimates  of 
this  Department  exceeded  15,000,000,  including  those  in  towns  or  vil- 
lages, and  the  grand  aggregate  must  exceed  10,000,000.  The  last  census 
reported  a  butter  product  of  806,682,071  pounds.  It  was  not  less  than 
1)00,000,000  pounds,  inclusive  of  cows  not  on  farms.  If  the  increase  has 
been  equal  to  the  increment  of  population,  the  present  aggregate  can  not 
be  much  less  than  1,300,000,000  pounds.  The  cheese  product  may  approx- 
imate 400,000,000  pounds,  of  which  a  goodly  portion  is  exported,  but  the 
exports  of  butter  have  been  small  in  amount  and  p<>or  in  quality. 

I  propose  to  establish  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  a.  special 
Division  devoted  exclusively  to  the  service  of  this  great  dairy  interest. 
Dairying,  when  properly  conducted,  is  unquestionably  a  most  profitable 
branch  of  farming.  The  fact,  also,  that  it  supplies  our  people  with  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  healthful  of  all  foods  gives  it  another  claim 
to  our  consideration.  Such  products  as  butter  and  cheese  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  transportation  to  distant  markets,  permitting,  as  they 
do,  a  remarkable  concenUaktvou  of  bulk  in  proportion  to  vulue,  and 
taking  comparatively  \\tt\eftoT[n\!tv^i^T\5iXvc^  ^1^^^^. 
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A  carload  of  butter  can  be  transported  with  oomparatively  little  more 
expense  than  a  car-load  of  steers,  althoagh  the  first  represents  five  or 
six  times  the  value  of  the  latter.  Foreign  dairymen  find  profitable 
markets  for  their  snrplus  product  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Soath  America, 
and  that  fact  suggests  a  similar  opportunity  for  our  American  dairy- 
men, emphasized  by  the  recent  award  at  Paris  of  a  gold  medal  to 
American  butter. 

In  an  efiort,  however,  to  extend  our  butter  and  cheese  trade  in  for- 
eign markets,  I  wish  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  absolute  parity  mast  be 
maintained  and  that  the  tastes  of  the  foreign  consumers  must  be  con- 
sulted, not  only  as  to  keeping  qualities  and  flavor,  but  also  as  to  form  or 
package  and  color.  To  enable  our  dairymen  to  succeed  in  this  they 
must  be  informed  as  to  these  peculiarities  of  foreign  taste,  and  such  in- 
formation this  Department  should  be  enabled,with  the  assistance  of  oar 
consular  service,  to  supply.  Tlfe  existence  of  a  steady  home  demand  for 
the  superior  grades  of  butter  indicates  that  in  this  industry  there  is  no 
danger  of  overloading  the  market.  The  extraordinany  improvements 
introduced  of  late  years  into  the  process  of  butter-making  merit  a  closer 
scrutiny  and  observation  than  the  individual  farmer  and  dairyman  can 
afford  to  give,  and  wl^ich  it  should  be  within  the  province  of  this  De- 
partment to  undertake  for  his  benefit.  The  plans  I  have  formed  for  the 
encouragement  of  our  butter  interest  imperatively  demand  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  special  division  devoted  to  this  sabject. 

POULTRY. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  importance  of  the  poultry  interests 
should  be  recognized  jn  this  Department.  The  poultry  products  of  the 
United  States  had  a  farm  value  of  at  least  $200,000,000  last  year,  and  ' 
no  less  than  16,000,000  dozen  eggs  were  imported  at  a  first  cost  of  over 
15cents  per  dozen,  or  nearly  $2,500,000,  while  the  average  annual  value 
of  such  importation  during  the  past  four  years  has  been  $2,216,326. 
Such  facts  emphasize  the  necessity  for  encouraging  the  increase  of 
domestic  fowls  of  all  kinds,  and  they  further  indicate  beyond  question 
that  this  industry  is  important  enough  to  demand  the  special  considera- 
tion of  this  Department. 

The  economics  of  rearing  and  feeding,  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the 
breeds  to  specific  uses,  merit  more  official  attention  than  has  heretofore 
been  given  to  these  subjects. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

The  importance  of  sheep-husbandry  demands  the  especial  considera- 
tion of  the  Department  at  this  time.    The  economics  of  breeding  and 
feeding,  with  reference  to  a  growing  branch  of  the  meat  supply,  reqairea 
the  aid  of  scientific  experiment  and  practical  a^iiNiXft-^x^^vyji^^Xx&X^jt^ja^ 
eqaivalent  oftiesb  for  the  feed  consumed. 
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The  rapid  increase  and  consumption  of  mutton  is  indicated  by  an  en- 
largement of  the  receipt  of  sheep  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  from 
544,627  in  1875  to  1,971,683  in  1888.  The  increase  in  Kew  York  during 
the  same  period  amounts  to  750,000. 

A  canvass  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country  would  evidently  show 
that  consumption  has  doubled,  a  rate  of  increase  twice  as  rapid  as  the 
advance  of  population.  The  healthfalness  of  mutton,  its  suitability  fox 
«ummer  use  in  warm  climates,  and  its  growing  popularity  as  highly-fed 
animals  of  the  best  mutton  breeds  become  more  common  in  our  mar- 
kets, contribute  to  the  rapidly  enlarging  demand.  It  is  important  that 
this  branch  of  sheep  raising  should  receive  greater  attention. 

The  wool  industry  probably  represents  $300,000,000  per  annum,  and 
the  native  wool  product  is  four  times  as  large  as  in  1860,  while  the 
average  fleece  weighs  as  much  as  two  of  that  date.  Prior  to  that  time 
there  was  a  slow  increase  of  numbers  and  small  advances  in  quality  or 
weight.  Large  classes  of  goods  which  could  not  be  produced  in  this 
country,  as  was  claimed  by  importers  and  half  believed  by  consumers, 
are  now  produced  here  in  nearly  full  supply  of  the  home  demand. 
Their  manufEM^ture  was  rendered  possible  first  by  the  effect  of  the  war 
premium  on  gold  and  afterwards  by  tihe  influence  of  the  tariff  of  1867. 

The  result  of  this  development  has  been  that  growers  have  received 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which  would  otherwise  have  g^Mie  to 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Australia,  and  other  countries.  It  has  created  a 
reliable  supply  of  home-grown  raw  material  for  our  manufactures,  and  an 
eveiier  and  better  quality  of  wool  than  that  hgmdled  by  nations  depend- 
ing on  the  growth  of  all  climates,  a  better  average  quality  of  goods 
than  those  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  a  steady  reduction  of  price 
through  competition. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  full  of  significance  in  this 
connection.  There  has  recently  been  serious  interruption  to  the  pros- 
perity of  wool-growers.  Since  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  1883  the 
numbers  of  sheep  have  apparently  been  reduced  about  seven  millions, 
and  the  importation  of  wool  has  increased  from  78,350,651  pounds  in 
1884  to  126,487,729  the  past  year.  Upon  the  sheep  and  wool  industry 
of  this  country  the  burden  of  that  loss  has  fallen,  while  our  manufact- 
urers have  contributed  so  much  additional  money  to  foreign  markets. 
Wool-growers  are  despondent  in  view  of  low  prices  of  wool,  and  their 
interests  are  threatened  in  consequence. 

On  behalf  of  this  industry  I  commend  these  facts  to  you,  and  should 
they  be  submitted  to  Congress  I  ask  for  them  intelligent  alid  careful 
consideration. 


It  is  to  be  assumed  that  when  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  raised  this  De- 
partment to  its  present  dignity,  and  made  its  chief  a  Cabinet  ofScer,  the 
intention  of  our  law-maketa  xvaa  tlo\;  ^\m^Vs  \»  ^'\<il\i^  Iviater  of  official 
dignity  to  an  industry  akeswi^'  4\v;m1cie.^>3^  ^i^afc\^^lL  <^l\\s»^i^\aKv^^ 
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to  give  it  added  inflaenoe  and  power  for  good  in  their  behalf.  It  will 
not  be  amiss,  then,  if  here  and  now  I  venture  to  offer  some  facts  no 
doabt  already  familiar  to  you,  bat  which  strikingly  emphasize  the  vast 
aggregate  importance  of  the  interests  which  it  is  the  primary  object  of 
this  Department  to  serve.  ^ 

As  far  back  as  1880  the  value  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded ten  thousand  million  dollars.  To  the  unremitting  industry  of 
their  owners  these  farms  yielded  an  aggregate  annual  value  of  nearly 
four  thousand  million  dollars,  in  the  production  of  which  a  vast  popula- 
tion of  nearly  eight  million  of  toUers  utilized  nearly  half  a  billion  worth 
of  fskvm  implements.  The  value  of  live-stock  on  farms,  estimated  in  the 
last  census  to  be  worth  over  one  thousand  five  hundred  million  of  dol- 
lars, is  shown  by  the  reliable  statistics  collected  by  this  Department  to 
be  worth  to*day  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven  million  dollars. 
A  low  estimate  of  the  number  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers  employed 
on  our  five  million  farms  places  it  at  nearly  ten  million  persons,  repre- 
senting thirty  million  people,  or  nearly  one-half  of  our  present  popula- 
tion. 

These  few  figures  are  surely  enough  in  themselves  to  convince  every 
thoughtful  man  of  the  responsibilities  thrown  upon  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  even  they  do  not  permit  of  a  realization  of  their  full 
portent,  unless  the  correlation  of  agriculture  with  the  other  industries 
of  this  country  be  properly  considered.  It  may  be  broadly  stated  that 
upon  J;he  productiveness  of  our  agriculture  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
farmers  the  entire  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation  depend. 
The  trade  and  commerce  of  this  vast  country  of  which  we  so  proudly 
boast,  the  transportation  facilities  so  wonderfully  developed  during  .the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  are  all  possible  only  because  the  underly- 
ing industry  of  them  all,  agriculture,  has  called  them  into  being.  Even 
the  product  of  our  mines  Is  only  valuable  because  of  the  commerce  and 
the  wealth  created  by  our  agriculture.  These  are  strong  assertions, 
but  they  are  assertions  fully  justified  by  the  fact«  and  recognized  the 
world  over  by  the  highest  authorities  in  political  economy. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  I  appeal  earnestly  and  confidently  for  such 
support  as  will  enable  me  to  acquit  myself  creditably  in  the  position  to 
which  your  confidence  has  assigned  me,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  great 
work  entrusted  to  my  direction  is  efficiently  performed.  Throughout  the 
country  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  in  some  parts  of  this  great  coun- 
try we  find  agriculture  suffering  from  depression,  to  diagnose  the  cause 
of  which  is  oftentimes  a  difficult  matter  for  publicists  and  political 
economists,  while  our  law-makers,  both  State  and  national,  find  their 
most  difficult  task  in  the  delicate  duty  of  so  adjusting  the  respective 
rights  of  every  class  of  our  citizens  as  to  secure  to  each  the  full  benefits 
of  their  industry.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  analyze  causes 
of  agricultural  depression  nor  to  discuss  at  length  the  man^  i^^Vka««5>5a. 
proposed  for  its  reliefy  but  I  do  feel  tliat  tti^  agenQ.tiv»^^\iAs^^x^'5v&^  ^^»ax 
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primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  indastrial  classes  mast  be  extODded  to 
the  fall  for  the  advantage  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Protection  of  American  indastries  is  one  of  the  rock-rooted  princi- 
ples of  the  great  party  which  this  administration  represents.  To  all 
the  protection  that  wise  tariff  laws  can  afford,  and  to  the  fallest  extent 
compatible  with  the  eqaal  rights  of  all  classes,  which  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  repnblican  institutions,  the  farming  industry  jastly  claims 
its  inalienable  right.  In  the  diversification  of  agricultare,  which,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  has  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years,  and  which 
I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  greatly  encourage,  the  farmer  has  been 
enabled  to  produce  many  articles  comparatively  unknown  as  a  home 
product  twenty  years  ago.  For  all  such  articles  as  our  own  soil  can 
produce  the  farmer  justly  asks  that  protection  which  will  insure  to  him 
all  the  benefits  of  our  home  market. 

Another  agency  looking  to  the  important  well-being  of  the  farmer  is 
that  which  was  called  into  being  by  the  creation  of  this  Department, 
an  agency  which,  energetically  and  judiciously  directed,  will  not  fail  of 
its  purpose.  Great  as  are  our  crops  in  the  aggregate,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  our  broad  acres  are  not  as  prolific  as  they  should  be,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  with  the  aid  which  can  be  afforded  to  agriculture  by  carry- 
ing out  to  the  full  the  purposes  for  which  this  Department  exists,  and 
thanks  to  Uie  rapid  growth  of  intelligence  and  the  remarkable  efforts 
at  self-help  among  our  farmers,  the  yield  of  every  tillable  acre  in  this 
country  can  be  increased  50  per  cent.  More  than  this  will  soience. 
properly  directed,  enable  us  to  accomplish,  for  millions  of  acres  at 
present  unproductive  can,  by  its  application,  be  rendered  fertile.  The 
great  nations  of  Europe  strain  every  effort  to  make  science  the  hand- 
maid of  war ;  let  it  be  the  glory  of  the  great  American  people  to  make 
science  the  hand-maid  of  agriculture. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  year's  operations  of  this  Department,  and 
such  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  interests  committed  to  its  charge. 
I  conclude  this  report  with  the  expression  of  ray  thanks  for  the  hearty 
co-operation  and  faithful  service  which  the  officers,  clerks,  employes,  and 
correspondents  of  the  Department  have  at  all  times  given  me. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Rusk, 

Secretary. 
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